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INTRODUCTION 


The  ability  to  read  well  1s  basic  to  success  1n  almost  every 
aspect  of  the  school  curriculum.    It  is  a  prerequisite  ski  11 
for  nearly  all  jobs  and  1s  an  Important  tool  of  lifelong 
learning  (U.S.  Commission  on  C1v1l  Rights,  1971,  P.  7), 

.mi  Jducat0PS  ™d  PoUeywktrs  alike  have  long  recognized  that  the 
ability  to  read  Is  essential  for  success  1n  school,  In  work,  and  1n 

!H2«J? ?     T  fr°"  ^^-lansuage  backgrounds  have  trouble 
learning  to  read  1n  schools  today.   The  majority  of  these  youngsters 
are  from  Spanish -language  backgrounds  and  from  low  Income  families. 
Special  programs  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  children  are 
provided  1n  schools,  but  there  1s  limited  research  evidence  to  guide 
the  development,  evaluation,  and  Implementation  of  these  programs. 

Surveys  of  the  general  and  school  populations  reveal  an  Increase 
m  the  number  of  students  whose  language  resource*  are  not  an  Ideal 
-latch  to  the  language  of  the  school.   National  st^lstlcs  Indicate  that 
at  present  there  are  some  2.4  million  American  school  children  between 
the  ages  o*  five  and  fourteen  who  are  from  non-English  language  back- 

?S^dS  ?Id  >l*JJ«lt*  1n  tn«1p  English  language  abilities  (OWley, 
1982).   These  children  present  a  special  challenge  to  American  educa- 
tors, namely,  to  find  effective  ways  of  educating  students  who  do  not 

!ngl ,1JLfttIfic1f?t1yJ-i11  t0  pP0f1t  from  1"Stnict1on  delivered  in 
English.    Limited  English  Proficient  (LEP)  students  face  a  high  risk  of 

!!Lf°S  ft1?84d!S01  1n  this  soc1rty  ("«1owl  Center  for  Educational 
Statistics,  1978;  Waggoner,  1981;  Steinberg,  Bllnde,  &  Chan,  1982). 
The  school  has  frequently  been  the  place  where  diverse  groups  of  such 
children  have  been  exposed  to  the  language  and  comnon  culture  of  the 
society.   Through  this  exposure,  many  have  found  the  means  to  become 
assimilated  Into  the  society;  yet  many  have  not.    Language  1s  only  one 
of  the  many  complex  problems  facing  children  from  non-English  back- 
grounds In  the  schools.   Cultural  backgrounds  and  social  d rcun*tances 
also  Influence  the  ways  1n  which  different  groups  respond  to  .anguage 
differences  they  encounter  in  the  classroom  (Cohen,  1978).  Neverthe- 
less, drop-out  rates  among  languid  minority  students  1n  our  schools 
has  always  been  relatively  high.   While  1t  1s  not  clear  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  language  problems  per  se  are  responsible,  what  1s  clear 
Is  that  language  minority  students,  generally,  do  more  poorly  on  stan- 
dardized achievement  tests  and  drop  out  earlier  and  1n  greater  numbers 
than  do  their  English  monolingual  classmates. 

In  an  economy  that  has  become  Increasingly  technological,  there 
are  few  jobs  available  for  Individuals  who  have  less  than  a  full  educa- 
tion.  Educational  failure,  whatever  the  cause,  has  become  a  major 
problem  for  the  society;  preventing  1t  has  become  a  major  challenge  for 
the  schools.    Language  and  related  cultural  differences  have  been  Iden- 
tified as  key  factors  1n  the  educational  failure  of  minority  students 
both  by  educators  and  by  the  courts  (Le1bow1tz,  1982;  Teltelbaum  A 
Hlller,  1977;  Cummins,  1981).    An  Important  question  for  educational 


practice  and  policy  centers  around  the  school's  responsibilities  <n 
this  situation. 

Schooling  for  language  minority  students  always  has  posed  a 
particular  challenge  for  American  educators.    Increasing  numbers  of 
such  students,  along  with  legislative  mandates  and  greater  attention 
being  given  to  the  educational  plight  of  these  students,  nave  given 
nse  to  considerable  debate  about  how  U.S.  school  systems  should 
respond  to  the  cultural  and  linguistic  diversity  of  their  students.  It 
has   ong  been  recognized  that  Limited  English  Proficient  students  are 
unable  to  participate  fully  1n  Instruction  delivered  1n  English  and 

22  p^rl???11!1  <"1,tanct  not  o"1*  1rt  (•)  acquiring  the  neces- 
sary English  skills  ta  ge1n  access  to  Instruction  but  also  1n  (b) 
making  academic  progress  while  those  skills  are  being  acquired.  Spe- 
cial assistance*  1n  the  form  of  English -as -a -Second  Language  classes, 
!JS  5?*Lpr2Vl;!td  ovtr  tht  VMP*  1n        schools  1n  an  attempt  to  mat 
the  first  of  these  needs,  but  1t  was  not  until  the  passage  of  the 
Bilingual  Education  Act  1n  1968  that  schools  generally  were  encouraged 
to  include  Instruction  1n  the  native  language  of  the  students  to 
address  the  second  of  these  (academic  progress  while  acquiring  the 
necessary  English  skills). 

Bilingual  education  for  language  minority  students  proliferated  1n 
the  early  1970s  and  expanded  rapidly  during  the  following  decade.  This 
expansion  followed  a  landmark  decision  1n  1974  (Lau  vs.  Nichols)  1n 
which  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  contention  of  a  Chinese  faarily  that 
their  child  had  been  or  was  being  denied  access  to  equal  educational 
opportunity  because  he  was  not  sufficiently  proficient  1n  English  to 
profit  from  Instruction  1n  English.   Bilingual  education,  1n  which 
students  are  given  Instruction  partially  through  their  native  language 
until  they  have  attained  sufficient  proficiency  1n  English  to  benefit 
from  English  medium  Instruction,  was  the  principal  remedy  recommended 
by  the  Office  for  C1v1l  Rights  1n  response  to  the  Supreme  Court 
decision.   From  1975  until  very  recently,  school  districts  found  to  be 
out  of  compliance  with  the  "Lau  guidelines"  could  be  denied  access  to 
federal  education  funds.   Ourtng  the  early  and  mfiddle  1970's  a  number 
of  states  also  passed  legislation  mandating  Mllngual  education  and/or 
special  language  programs  for  limited  English-speaking  students. 

With  mandates  from  Congress  and  the  courts  that  Instruction  1n 
public  school*  take  Into  consideration  students'  language  and  abili- 
ties, along  with  an  Increased  awareness  of  the  educational  problems 
faced  by  children  entering  schools  with  limited  English  proficiency, 
educators  ha-e  responded  with  Instructional  programs  that  are  intended 
to  provide  equal  access  to  the  educational  process.   The  goals  of  such 
programs  are  to  concurrently  develop  English  language  proficiency  while 
at  the  same  time  ensure  progress  1n  academic  skills  achievement.  The 
best  means  by  which  to  accomplish  these  goals  has  not  been  clearly 
established.    The  nature  cf  the  populations  to  be  served,  as  well  as 
local  resources  and  education?!  philosophies,  has  given  rise  to  a 
variety  of  organizational  structures  and  instructional  approaches  for 
the  delivery  of  this  Instruction  (Mace-Mat luck,  Hcuver,  DomlV.guez, 
1983).   Although  nany  Individual  programs  have  had  considerable  succes* 


h«  «ST  k!  9  l  5  ac?dem1c  P^fonnanc8  of  language  minority  students,  1t 
thm  ^«??o«w^?r8ted  1**1  these  pr°9ranB  fliitrally  are  reducing 
2!lJ22     S  .     ^JV"*"  studtnts  0,1  the  1ar9«  s«l*  that  was 
fJri«Jin«%h?3S,.H8nt1fy1ng  m0re  practical  means  for 

I22?U  J  I8  Jcadem1c  succe"  and  building  English  proficiency  for 
these  students  has  been  the  focus  of  a  number  of  studies  funded  over 

iE!.?!*  J!V%31  ff,r,.|V  th«  Nat1ona1  Institute  of  Education:  of 
these  is  the  Teaching  Reading  to  Bilingual  Children  study  described 


Description  of  the  Study 

In  June  1978  tin  National  Institute  of  Education  fund-*  the  South- 
*•? tJd"fat1onal  Development  Laboratory  (SEOL)  to  conduct  a  longlt  S" 
nal  study  on  the  teaching  of  reading  to  bilingual  children.  The 
purpose  of  the  study  wis  to  provide  Information  that  could  result  1n 

CTdrildSl^SSLi  SLJlf  1C0r,st1tuJ«  a  ^vorable  learning  envlromnert 
for  children  from  Spanish -language  backgrounds,  what  Instructional 
sequences  and  events  promote  successful  and  efficient  learning  of 

lllVJ?  Sk1llf:  *nd  **i  tnt  lan9««g«  and  literacy  outcomes  of  current 
schooling  practices  are  for  a  large  sample  of  these  youngsters. 

.  ..SP0Wt?  |n  reading  comes  about  for  most  youngsters  through  formal 
classroom  Instruction.   Understanding  the  development  of  reading,  and 
knowledge  of  the  critical  variables  that  determine  success  or  failure, 
depends  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  instructional  program  -  not 
just  the  label  over  the  classroom  door,  but  the  program  as  actually 
implemented  by  the  classroom  teacher. 

*   u  ?duf???rs  h?v*  r8l5td  stv8ral  about  the  most  effective  way 

to  help  bilingual  children  become  proficient  readers  of  English.  These 
Include  (a)  va.Hd  assessment  of  the  student's  ability  1n  the  languages 
of  the  home  and  of  the  school,  (b)  the  optimal  balance  of  formal 
n??ir  *  on  1n  bath  lan9uages,  (c  )  the  most  effective  transfer  of 
skills  from  one  language  to  the  other,  and  (d)  bilingual  support  within 
the  classroom  environment.   A  major  thesis  of  the  Teaching  Reading  to 
Bilingual  Children  study  1s  that  addressing  these  issues  [and  other  " 
requires  a  comprehensive  and  ecologically-valid  Investigation  of  thfe 
Unkage  between  the  child's  language  and  the  language  of  Instruction. 

It  1s  *,11  documented  that,  1n  general,  children  from  Spanish- 
language  backgrounds,  for  whatever  reason,  often  encounter  difficulty 
•>n  our  nation  s  soiools;  they  do  more  poorly  on  standardized  tests  than 
ooes  the  general  school  population,  and  their  dropout  rate  1s  high 
Moreover,  H1span1cs  make  up  the  largest  and  fastest  growing  school -age 
population  today.   The  demographics  for  some  states  show  that  over  the 
next  decade  they  may  constitute  as  much  as  a  third  to  a  half  of  the 
population.    In  the  six-state  region  served  by  the  Southwest  Educa- 
tional Development  Laboratory  (Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Okla- 
homa, New  Mexico,  and  Texas),  H1span1cs,  whose  backgrounds  are  tied  to 
Mexico  (Mexicans  and  Mexican  Americans),  have  long  been  the  largest 
single  minority  group.    Two  of  the  states,  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  rank 
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Sh  the  instates  "»st  active  1n  bilingual  education  (third  and 

t ]?nl„2SP*V   vely)  as  1nd1catad  fay  tn«  ^  of  ESEA  Title  VII  funds 
allocated  for  such  programs.    In  the  state  of  Texas  at  present  aooroxl- 

?aoo^a2hn?„ah10„1  2,S!  rh°?i  Ch1ldT  are  f™  «1sPa"1c  bSgrSSnls 
JJff-ff  2  9  ?nt  nrill1<5n)«  are  found  1n  virtually  every  school 

2l2Het  l\?f  8tat9'  M8ny  of  tnt  sch001  districts  1n  tSlouSem 
l??JS£  th*  *?•  S!PV*  sch001  Populations  of  which  75%  to  99%  of 
s2«S?   tFrXL'TZSZ?  sh:!PJ»k1"9  beckgrcunds  and.  on  entry  Into 

^h~2M  S^S1!"  1n  th8t  lan*»*-    This  population  1s  not 

"  22?  °Vw1r  ""col  population  from  Hispanic 
backgrounds,  with  a  concentration  of  some  80%  to  90%  1n  certUn  of 
their  schools.   Similarly ,  the  population  In  New  Mexico's  public 
schools  1s  heavily  Hispanic,   Approximately  61%  of  the  children  1n 

12  ™*1  V?*  ar*  frm  non-€ngl1sh-langu*ge  backgrounds  and 

are  provided  special  language  assistance  programs.  Of  the  36,000  stu- 
dents In  these  programs,  the  large  majority  1s  Hispanic.   In  the  other 

lZ*fSftSSV?4*  SBDfc5  ^if^  of  m*>Mi*  *hool  children  art 
Identifiable,  but  1n  considerably  smaller  numbers  than  1n  Texas  and  New 
Mexico. 

The  study,  conducted  during  the  years  of  1978  through  1984 
focused  on  Spanish -speaking  child™  from  low  Income  families  1n  Texas. 
iLwJJ  ff*^*1*  longitudinal  Investigation  of  the  development  of 
reading  skills  from  kindergarten  through  fourth  grade  for  a  representa- 
tive sample  of  more  than  350  children  from  bilingual  backgrounds,  and 
for  smaller  samples  of  children  who,  on  entry  Into  school,  were  mono- 
lingual 1n  English  or  Spanish.    In  this  "natural  variation"  study, 
teaching  and  learning  were  carefully  documented  1n  field  settings  at 
the  several  sites.  ' 

c   n1!!8  °J  tnt  rtudy  mr*  t0  (•)  describe  variations  1h  both 

English  and  Spanish  language  ability  of  students  living  1n  bilingual 
cwmaunltles,  (b)  document  prevailing  practices  1n  reading  Instruction 
for  bi lingua   students,  and  (c)  Investigate  the  relations  between  the 
instructional  program  and  student  achievement  for  students  with 
differing  entry  profiles. 

Design  of  thm  Study 

Historical  Perspective 

In  1977,  when  the  Teaching  Reading  to  Bilingual  Children  study  was 
being  designed,  a  number  o*  forces,  In  addition  to  the  ones  discussed 
above,  were  visible  on  the  educational  scene.    Reading  educators  were 
debating  the  value  of  "phonics"  1n  teaching  children  to  read;  debate 
ensued  between  the  theorists  who  espoused  the  Information  process 
models  of  reeding  and  those  who  espoused  the  analys1s-by-synthes1s 
models.    Further  complicating  the  matter  for  teachers  responsible  for 
teaching  reading  to  Spanish  dominant  :h1ldren  was  the  prevailing  notion 
that  1t  1s  easier  to  learn  to  read  Initially  1n  a  language  1n  which  the 
sound-symbol  correspondences  are  relatively  regular,  as  1s  the  case 
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with  Spanish,    it  was  further  ilalmed  that  reading  is  a  single  process 

^  !<i?nce  h?!1!!9  ?a1n<*  sk111  in  rffadlR?  Spanish,  for  example, 
f?2?       Is  COuld  ^transferred  by  the  child  to  reading  English  text. 
Little  guidance  was  given,  however,  1n  what  exactly  it  1s  that  is 
transferable,  just  how  transfer  takes  place,  or  what  instructional 
practices  facilitate  transfer  of  learning. 

>*.   J1m1I?rly;  c°9n-t1v«  style  research  had  been  expanded  to  Include 
^^  JJ   pP0CiSiv  "Evidence-  was  being  put  forth  that  Mexican 
Americans  children  scored  higher  on  the  traits  of  field  dependence  and 
impulslvlty  than  did  the  general  population.    It  was  therefore  claimed 
that,  to  ensure  equal  access  to  education,  a  special  ci'.vlculum  accom- 
panied by  specified  instructional  techniques  was  required  for  these 
children. 

w.J?sutVu?  as  tht  abovt  wtrt  th*  t0P1c  of  discussion  of  a  group 
of  bl lingual  educators  and  researchers  convened  at  SEDl  1n  the  spring 
of  1977.   Fr*-  that  discussion  came  a  research  agenda;  high  priority 
among  the  topics  Identified  wes  a  longitudinal  study  that  would  Inves- 
tigate a  number  of  questions  related  to  the  Issues  surrounding  the 
teaching  of  reading  to  bilingual  children. 

In  the  original  proposal  submitted  to  the  National  Institute  of 
education,  Issues  related. to  cognitive  style  and  reading  methodology 
were  the  primary  focus.   However,  1t  became  clear  m  the  early  years  of 
the  study  that  (a)-  the  construct  of  "cognitive  style"  was  not  clearly 
defined,  (b)    Hispanic  children  1n  the  study  exhibited  the  full  range 
of  scores  on  selected  measures  of  cognitive  style,  thus,  the  tendency 
toward  one  trait  or  another  did  not  hold  among  the  children  1n  the 
sample,  (c)  no  evidence  was  found  that  scores  on  the  cognitive  style 
measures  were  predictors  of  or  related  to  student  acnlevement  1n  read- 
ing, and  (d)  reading  practices  prevalent  1n  the  schools  could  not  be 
characterized  as  one  reading  "methodology  "  or  another,  but  rather  a 
combination  of  several.   The  SEDL  research  staff  continued  to  carry  out 
the  original  design  of  the  study  but  began  to  turn  their  attention  to 
factors  which  appeared  to  be  most  relevant  to  the  purpose  of  the  study 
(i.e.,  language  characteristics  of  the  students,  reading-related  knowl- 
edge and  skills  on  entry  Into  school,  growth  patterns  1n  language  and 
reading,  the  nature  of  the  Instruction  ami  of  the  1nstruct1onel  pro- 
gram, /nd  the  relations  between  tne  Instructional  program  and  student 
achievement  for  students  with  differing  entry  profiles). 

Methodology 

To  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  study,  considerable  attention  was 
given  to  the  selection  of  schools,  teachers  and  students,  to  the 
instruments  for  assessing  language  and  reading  achievement,  and  to  the 
methods  for  evaluating  the  classroom  Instruction.    Each  of  these  topics 
is  discussed  oriefly  below. 
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Schools,  classes  and  teachers.    Twenty  schools  and  200  teachers 
rom  six  scnoni  districts  participated  1n  the  study.    Included  were 
ariatlons  in  the  nature  of  the  reading  program  (a  range  from  phonics- 
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oriented  to  meaning-based),  classroom  organization  (some  self- 
contained,  others  team-taught),  and  grade  structure  (the  range  of 
grades  1n  the  Individual  school  and  the  extent  of  cross-grzdlng  both 
vary).    The  schools  differed  in  size,  SES,  urbanldty,  locale,  and 
makeup  of  the  student  body  (frcm  medium  to  high  concentration  of 
bilingual  students). 

Student  cohorts.    The  study  was  undertaken  1n  four  cohorts  or 
waves-  ot  students.    Three  of  the  cohorts  consisted  entirely,  or  1n 
argj  part,  of  bilingual  students.   The  first  was  small  (fMO)  and  of 
limited  generality;  the  second  was  somewhat  larger  (N-80)  and  covered  a 
slightly  broader  array  of  contexts.   The  third  cohort  which  was  both 
larger  (N-200)  and  broader  1n  its  generality,  Incorporated  a  number  of 
procedural  Improvements  based  on  previous  experience  In  the  study  and 
Included  a  monolingual  English -speaking  sample.   The  fourth  cohort 
consisted  of  a  relatively  small  sample  (N-60)  of  monolingual  Spanish- 
speaking  students.  *  H 

All*  of  the  bilingual  sites  were  from  the  state  of  Texas,  as  were 
the  monolingual  English -speaking  students,   lie  monolingual  Spanish- 
speaking  students  were  from  one  site  1n  Northern  Mexico.    The  original 
design  of  trie  study  called  for  each  student  to  be  assessed  and  observed 
from  entry  to  kindergarten  through  exit  from  third  qrade.   8y  covering 
the  full  range  of  the-  primary  years,  we  would  be  abie  to  examine  the 
transition  from  "Teaming  to  read"  through  "reading  to  learn."  For 
students  1n  programs  where  the  Initial  stages  of  reading  were  1n 
Spanish,  we  also  considered  1t  Important  to  determine  the  transition  to 
competence  1n  English  reading. 

The  original  design  was  1n  fact  Implemented  for  the  first  two 
cohorts;  some  of  the  students  were  tracked  from  first  through  fourth 
grade,  but  most  followed  the  Intended  design.   Due  to  limited  funding 
1n  the  later  stages  o?  the  study,  the  last  two  cohorts  could  not  be 
followed  for  the  full  four  years  that  were  originally  Intended.  The 
bilingual  and  monolingual  English  samples  from  tne  Texas  sites  were 
observed  from  kindergarten  thrcugh  second  grade,  and  the  monolingual 
Spanish  samples  from  the  site  1n  Northern  Mexico  were  observed  from 
first  through  third  grade  (the  program  did  not  provide  a  kindergarten). 

The  monolingual  samples  were  Incorporated  1n  the  design  to  aid  1n 
validating  the  Instruments  for  student  assessment.   Both  the  English 
and  Spenlsh  cohorts  are  small  and  not  selected  to  be  fully  representa- 
tive of  monolingual  populations.    Oata  from  these  samples  will  be 
presented  1n  Volume  3,  as  part  of  the  discussion  on  the  adequacy  of  the 
Instruments  for  immuring  growth.    The  study  was  designed  to  study  the 
course  of  reading  1n  bilingual  students,  not  as  a  basis  for  comparing 
these  students  w1*h  monolingual  youngsters.    Accordingly,  comparisons 
between  the  variuus  samples  will  not  be  made  in  this  report,  nor  do  we 
recommend  that  others  attempt  such  comparisons. 

Language  assessment.    Several  types  of  data  were  collected  for 
each  student  on  tngnsh  and  Spanish  proficiency.    Each  year,  early  in 
the  Fall  and  again  1n  the  Winter  and  Spring,  teachers  rate  their 
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students    language  skills.    Oral  language  proficiency  tests  were 
administered  1n  the  Fall  of  each  year.   Finally,  audlotaped  speech 
samples  were  obtained  monthly  on  a  rotating  schedule  1n  three  settings: 
in  the  classroom,  on  the  playground,  and  1n  the  home. 

Reading  Assessment.   Several  Instruments  were  used  to  measure 
reading  acmevemtnt.    Standardized  test  scores  (mostly  English)  were 
collected  yearly.   More  detailed  Information  was  obtained  from  a 

M?2'2JSl!JJa11?--Sff31ft,,,i-  "P«rf*TOnce-based  tests-  1n  both 
English  and  Spanish.    In  kinder girt en,  the  Stanford  Foundation  Skills 

Z^JF5<!5l0ytit0  WJSur?  tht  01,11(1,5  P^i^"9  skills.   From  the 

administered  during  the  Spring  of  each  school  year.    IMs  instrument 
provides  Independent  measures  of  the  student's  skills  1n  decoding,  word 
meaning,  fluency  1n  oral  reading,  and  comprehension.    Finally,  Informal 
reading  Inventories  were  administered  throughout  the  school  year. 

Classroom  observations  and  teacher  Interviews.   Project  staff 
conducxeo  montmy  observations  or  the  reading  Instruction  1n  each 
classroom  and  Interviewed  the  teachers  quarterly  about  their  Instruc- 
tional plans.   The  observation  Instrument  documented  staffing  patterns, 
grouping  and  organization,  time  allocation,  the  language  of  Instruc- 
tion, the  character  of  Instruction,  the  materials  and  procedures  useo. 
and  the  response  of  the  students.   The  Interviews  focused  on  the 
teacher's  general  Instructional  objectives,  as  well  as  the  objectives 
for  Individual  target  students.   Taken  together,  these  two  Instruments 
yielded  a  rich  characterization  of  the  classroom  environment  for  the 
target  students. 

Student  entry  variables,  classroom  factors,  and  reading 
achievement,    mo  primary  goals  of  the  analyses  were  to  Identify  the 
general  relationships  that  characterize  variation  1n  thsse  factors  and 
to  look  for  underlying  regularities  that  are  associated  with  success 
and  failure,  both  1n  the  early  stage  of  reading  Instruction  and  1n  the 
year-to-year  variations. 


Documents 

<•*    i1!!18  ^ort  15  ont  of  a  s«p1«  of  eight  documents  contained  1n  the 
Final  Report  submitted  to  the  National  Institute  of  Education.  A 
complete  11st  of  these  documents  1s  provide  on  the  inside  of  the  cover 
of  this  report. 

The  study  was  a  collaborative  effort  among  a  number  of  Individuals 
and  Institutions.   All  wmbers  of  the  research  team  contributed  to  the 
thinking,  planning,  and  writing  of  this  series  of  documents,  however, 
the  Individual  whose  name  appears  first  1n  the  11st  of  authors  was 
responsible  for  preparing  the  particular  document. 
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PREFACE 


In  June  1978  the  National  Institute  of  Education  f NIE)  funded  the 
Southwest  Educational  Development.  Laboratory  (SEDL)  to  conduct  a  longi- 
tudinal study  on  the  Teaching  of  Reading  to  Bilingual  Children.  Educa- 
tors and  policymakers  alike  have  long  recognized  that  the  ability  to 
read  is  essential  for  success  1n  school,  in  work,  and  in  life;  yet  many 
children  from  second-language  backgrounds  have  trouble  learning  to  read 
in  schools  today.    The  majority  of  these  youngsters  are  from  Spanish- 
language  backgrounds  and  from  low  Income  families.    Special  programs 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  children  are  provided  in  schools, 
but  there  is  limited  research  evidence  to  guide  the  development,  evalu- 
ation, and  implementation  of  these  programs.    This  study  1s  Intended  to 
provide  Information  that  will  result  1n  greater  Insights  into  what 
constitutes  a  favorable  learning  environment  for  children  from  Spanish- 
language  backgrounds,  what  Instructional  sequences  and  events  promote 
successful  and  efficient  learning  of  literacy  skills,  and  what  the  lan- 
guaye  and  literacy  outcomes  of  current  schooling  practices  are  for  a 
large  sample  of  these  youngsters. 

The  study  was  conducted  during  the  years  of  1978  through  1984.  It 
is  a  comprehensive  longitudinal  Investigation  of  the  development  of 
reading  skills  from  kindergarten  through  fourth  grade  for  a  representa- 
tive sample  of  more  than  350  children  from  bilingual  backgrounds,  and 
for  smaller  samples  of  children  who,  on  entry  Into  school,  were  mono- 
lingual 1n  English  or  Spanish.    In  this  "natural  variation"  studv, 
teaching  and  learning  were  carefully  documented  1n  field  settings  at. 
the  several  sites. 

The  goals  of  the  study  were  to  (a)  describe  variations  1n  both 
English  and  Spanish  language  ability  of  students  living  1n  bilingual 
communities,  (b)  document,  prevailing  practices  1n  reading  Instruction 
for  bilingual  students,  and  c)  Investigate  the  relations  between  the 
instructional  program  and  student  achievement,  for  students  with  differ- 
ing entry  profiles. 

Description  of  the  Study 

Surveys  of  the  general  and  school  populations  reveal  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  students  whose  language  resources  are  not  an  ideal 
match  to  the  language  of  the  school.    An  important  question  for  educa- 
tional practice  and  policy  centers  around  the  school's  responsibilities 
in  this  situation.    Bilingual  programs,  Engl i sh-as-a-Second-Language 
classes,  classroom  alder,  and  "s1nk-or-swim"  approaches  can  all  be 
found  1n  practice  to-lay.    From  limited  evidence  now  available,  none 
these  techniques  has  emerged  as  the  one  best  system. 

Hispanlcs  make  up  the  largest  and  fastest  growing  school -age  popu- 
lation today.    The  demographics  for  some  states  show  that  over  the  next 
decade  they  may  constitute  as  much  as  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  popula- 
tion.   In  the  state  of  Texas  at  present,  approximately  one  third  of  the 
school  children  are  from  Hispanic  backgrounds  (approaching  one 
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million).    Tney  are  found  in  virtually  ever  school  district,  in  the 
state.    Many  of  the  school  distric-s  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
state  serve  school  populations  of  which  75%  to  99%  of  the  children  are 
from  Spanish-speaking  backgrounds  and,  on  entry  into  school,  are  often 
limited  in  their  ability  to  speak  English  and  to  profit,  from  instruc- 
tion 1n  that  language.    This  population  is  not  restricted  to  the  border 
areas,  however.    '  «ge  urban  centers  1n  the  srate  report,  as  much  as  20% 
of  their,  school  population  from  Hispanic  backgrounds,  with  a  concentra- 
tion of  some  80%  to  90%  1n  certain  of  their  schools. 

It.  1s  well  documented  that,  1n  general,  children  from  Spanish- 
speaking  backgrounds,  for  whatever  reason,  often  encounter  difficulty 
in  our  nation's  schools;  they  do  more  poorly  on  standardized  tests  than 
does  the  general  school  population,  and  their  dropout  rate  1s  high. 
Bilingual  education,  1n  which  students  are  given  instruction  partially 
through^the  home  language  unt.1l  they  have  attained  sufficient  profi- 
ciency in  English  to  benefit  from  Engl 1sh -medium  instruction,  has  been 
the  principal  approach  recommended  by  the  Office  for  Civ«l  Rights  to 
ensure  access  to  equal  educational  opportunity  for  these  children. 
Although  many  individual  programs  have  had  considerable  success  1n 
improving  the  academic  performance  of  language-minority  students,  it 
has  not  been  demonstrated  that  these  programs  generally  are  reducing 
inequality  of  educational  opportunity  on  the  large  scale  that  was 
envisioned. 

Growth  1n  reading  comes  about  for  most,  youngsters  through  formal 
classroom  Instruction.    Understanding  the  development  of  reading,  and 
knowledge  of  the  critical  variables  that  determine  success  or  failure, 
depends  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  instructional  program  —  not. 
just,  the  label  over  the  classroom  door,  but.  the  program  as  actually 
implemented  by  the  classroom  teacher. 

Educators  have  raised  several  issues  about  the  most,  effective  way 
to  help  bilingual  children  become  proficient  readers  of  English.  These 
include  (a)  valid  assessment.  _f  the  student's  ability  in  the  languages 
of  the  home  and  of  the  school,  (b)  the  optimal  balance  of  formal 
instruction  in  both  languages,  (c  )  the  most,  effective  transfer  from 
one  language  to  the  other,  and  (d)  bilingual  support  within  the  class- 
room environment.    A  major  thesis  of  the  Teaching  Reading  to  Bilingual 
Children  study  1s  that  addressing  these  Issues  (and  others)  requires  a 
comprehensive  and  ecologically-valid  Investigation  of  the  linkage 
between  the  child's  language  and  the  language  of  instruction. 

Design  of  the  Study 

To  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  study,  considerable  attention  was 
given  to  the  selection  of  schools,  teachers  and  students,  to  the 
instruments  for  assessing  language  and  reading  achievement,  and  to  the 
methods  for  evaluating  the  classroom  instruction.    Each  of  these  topics 
is  discussed  briefly  below. 
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Schools,  Classes  and  Teachers 


Twenty  schools  and  200  teachers  from  six  school  districts  partici- 
pated in  the  study.    Included  are  variations  in  the  nature  of  the  read- 
ing program  (a  range  from  phonics-oriented  to  meaning-based),  classroom 
organization  (some  self-contained,  others  team-taught),  and  grade 
structure  (the  range  of  grades  in  the  individual  school  and  the  extent 
of  crossrgrading  both  vary).    The  schools  differed  in  size,  SES,  urban- 
icity,  locale,  and  makeup  of  the  student  body  (from  medium  to  high 
concentration  of  bilingual  students). 

Student  Cohorts 

The  study  was  undertaken  in  four  cohorts  or  "waves"  of  students. 
Three  of  the  cohorts  consisted  entirely,  or  in  large  part,  of  bilingual 
students.    The  first  cohort  was  small  (N»40)  and  of  limited  generality; 
the  second  was  somewhat  larger  (N^80)  and  covered  a  slightly  broader 
array  of  contexts.    The  third  cohort  which  was  both  larger  (N»200)  and 
broader  in  its  generality,  incorporated  a  number  of  procedural  improve- 
ments based  on  previous  experience  in  the  study  and  included  a  monolin- 
gual English-speaking  sample.    The  fourth  cohort  consisted  of  a  rela- 
tively small  sample  (N»60)  of  monolingual  Spanish-speaking  students. 

All  of  the  bilingual  sites  were  from  the  state  of  Texas,  as  were 
the  monolingual  English-speaking  students.    The  monolingual  Spanish- 
speaking  students  were  from  one  site  in  Northern  Mexico. 

The  original  design  of  the  study  called  for  each  student  to  be 
assessed  and  observed  from  entry  to  kindergarten  through  exit  from 
third  grade.    By  covering  the  full  range  of  the  primary  years,  we  would 
be  able  to  examine  the  transition  from  "learning  to  read'"  through 
"reading  to  learn."    For  students  in  programs  where  the  initial  stages 
of  reading  were  in  Spanish,  we  also  considered  it  important  to 
determine  the  transition  to  competence  in  English  reading. 

The  original  design  was  in  fact  implemented  for  the  first  two 
cohorts;  some  of  the  students  were  tracked  from  first  through  fourth 
grade,  but  most  followed  t'.e  intended  design.   Due  to  limited  funding 
in  the  later  stages  of  the  study  the  last  two  cohorts  could  not  be 
followed  for  the  full  four  years  that  were  originally  intended.  The 
bilingual  and  monolingual  English  samples  from  the  Texas  sites  were 
observed  from  kindergarten  through  second  grade,  and  the  monolingual 
Spanish  samples  from  the  site  in  Northern  Mexico  were  observed  from 
first  through  third  grade  (the  program  did  not  provide  a  kindergarten). 

The  monolingual  samples  were  incorporated  in  the  design  to  aid  in 
validating  the  instruments  for  student  assessment.    Both  the  English 
and  Spanish  cohorts  are  small  and  not  selected  to  be  fully  representa- 
tive of  monolingual  populations.    Data  from  these  samples  will  be 
presented  in  Volume  3,  as  part  of  the  discussion  on  the  adequacy  of  the 
instruments  for  measuring  growth.    The  study  was  designed  to  study  the 
course  of  wading  in  bilingual  students,  not  as  a  basis  for  comparing 
these  students  with  monolingual  youngsters.    Accordingly,  comparisons 
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between  the  various  samples  will  not  be  made  in  this  report,  nor  do  we 
recommend  that  others  attempt  such  comparisons. 

Language  Assessment 

Several  types  of  data  were  collected  for  each  student  on  English 
and  Spanish  proficiency.    Each  year,  early  in  the  Fall  and  again  in  the 
Winter  and  Spring,  teachers  rated  their  students'  language  skills. 
Oral  language  proficiency  tests  were  administered  in  the  Fall  of  each 
year     Finally,  audiotaped  speech  samples  were  obtained  monthly  on  a 
rotating  schedule  in  three  settings:    in  the  classroom,  on  the  play- 
ground, and  in  the  home. 

Reading  Assessment 

Several  instruments  were  used  to  measure  reading  achievement. 
Standardized  test  scores  (mostly  English)  were  collected  yearly.  More 
detailed  information  was  obtained  from  a  battery  of  Individually- 
administered  "performance  based  tests"  1n  both  English  and  Spanish.  *n 
kindergarten,  the  Stanford  Foundation  Skills  Test  was  employed  tc  mea- 
sure the  child's  pre-reading  skills,    l-rom  the  end  of  first  grade  on, 
the  Interactive  Reading  Assessment  System  was  administered  during  the 
Spring  or  eacn  scnool  year,    mis  instrument  provides  Independent  mea- 
sures of  the  student's  skills  1n  decoding,  word  meaning,  fluency  1n 
oral  reading,  and  comprehension.    Finally,  Informal  reading  inventories 
were  administered  throughout  the  school  year. 

Classroom  Observations  and  Teacher  Interviews 

Project  staff  conducted  monthly  observations  of  the  reading 
instruction  in  each  classroom  and  Interviewed  the  teachers  quarterly 
about  their  instructional  plans.    The  observation  Instrument  documented 
staffing  patterns,  grouping  and  organization,  time  allocation,  the  lan- 
guage of  Instruction,  the  character  of  Instruction,  the  materials  and 
pt  cedur-es  used,  and  the  response  of  the  students.    The  interviews 
focused  on  the  teacher's  general  instructional  objectives,  as  well  as 
the  objectives  for  Individual  target  students.    Taken  together,  these 
two  Instruments  yield  a  rich  characterization  of  the  classroom  environ- 
ment for  the  target,  students. 

Student  Entry  Variables,  Classroom  Factors,  and  Reading  Achievement 

The  primary  goals  of  the  analyses  were  to  Identify  the  general 
relationships  that  characterize  variation  in  these  factors  and  to  look 
for  underlying  regularities  that  are  associated  with  success  and 
failure,  both  in  the  early  stage  of  reading  instruction  and  in  the 
year-to-year  variations. 


Documents 

This  report  is  one  of  a  series  of  eight,  documents  contained  in  the 
Final  Report,  submitted  to  the  National  Institute  of  Education.    A  com- 
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plete  list  of  these  documents  is  provided  on  the  inside  of  the  cover  of 
this  report. 

Tl*  study  was  a  collaborative  effort  among  a  number  of  individuals 
and  institutions.    All  members  of  the  research  team  contributed  to  the 
thinking,  planning,  and  writing  of  this  series  of  documents,  however, 
the  individual  whose  name  appears  first  in  the  list  of  authors  was 
responsible  for  preparing  the  particular  document. 


Betty  J.  Mace-Matluck 
Wesley  A.  Hoover 
Co-Principal  Investigators 


Austin,  Texas 
November  30,  1984 


introduction 


The  primary  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  gain  an  understanding  of 
the  processes  by  which  children  from  Hispanic  backgrounds  (more  specif- 
ically, children  likely  to  have  acquired  Spanish  during  their  preschool 
years,  and  to  be  limited  In  their  Jrglish  skills  on  entry  Into  school) 
learn  to  read  while  enrolled  1n  schools  which  have  adopted  a  variety  of 
strategies  to  aid  the  children  in  becoming  fluent  readers  of  English. 

The  major  goals  of  the  study  were  to  (a)  describe  variations  1n 
both  English  and  Spanish  lanouane  abilities  of  students  living  1n 
bilingual  communities;  (b)         ,nt  prevailing  practices  In  classroom 
instruction  for  bilingual  s»  .dents;  and  (c)  Investigate  the  relations 
between  the  Instructional  programs  and  student  achievement,  for  students 
with  differing  entry  profiles. 


Qiestlons  and  Hypotheses 

The  study,  as  originally  proposed,  was  aimed  toward  answerlnq 
three  generic  questions: 

1.     What  are  the  effects  of  learner  characteristics  and  reading 

instruction  on  the  acquisition  of  literacy  by  bilingual  students? 

What  1s  the  extent  of  transferability  of  literacy  in  Spanish  to 
literacy  in  English  during  the  ar  jisir.lon  of  literacy  by 
bilingual  students? 

3.     What  is  the  effect  of  variations  in  instructional  methodology 
(e.g.,  early  emphasis  on  decoding  versus  comprehension)  on  the 
acquisition  of  literacy  by  bilingual  children? 

These  broad-based  questions,  together  with  the  theoretical 
rationale  discussed  below,  provided  the  foundation  for  the  design  of 
the  study.    However,  more  specific  hypotheses  were  required  for  plan- 
ning specific  contrasts  in  the  data  structure.    These  Included  the 
fol lowing: 

Hypothesis  1.    Given  constant  levels  of  pre-reading  skill  and 
instruction,  students  vho  enter  school  with  higher  scores  in  language 
proficiency  will  show  greater  rates  of  gain  1n  the  early  stages  of 
reading  achievement,  especially  1n  the  language-related  areas  of 
achievement  such  as  vocabulary  and  listening  comprehension. 

Hypothesis  2.    Given  constant  levels  of  school-entry  language 
proficiency  and  instruction,  students  with  nigher  pre-reading  scores 
will  show  greater  rates  of  gains  1n  the  early  stages  of  reading 
achievement. 

Hypothesis  3.    Given  constant  levels  of  pre-reading  skill  and 
instruction,  children  who  are  fluent  in  both  English  a*.-*  Spanish  will 


show  higher  rates  of  gain  in  the  acquisition  of  literacy  over  the  long 
run.  3 


aothesis  4.    The  rate  of  growth  in  language  proficiency  will 
parallel  the  rate  of  growth  in  reading  achievement. 


domains 
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Hypothesis  5.    For  constant  levels  of  the  precursor  (entry-level) 
student  characteristics,  wel  1  -nonaged,  text-oriented  instruction  will 
resu.t  1n  greater  Immediate  gains  1n  reading  achievement;  the  donw 
of  reading  1n  which  the  gains  are  greatest  will  correspond  to  the 
instructional  focus. 

Hypothesis  6.    For  constant  levels  of  the  precursor  student 
characteristics,  Instructional  emphasis  on  decoding  principles  1n  the 
early  primary  grades  will  result  1n  higher  rates  of  gain  1n  reading 
achievement,  especially  (1f  obviously)  1n  the  decoding  component,  but 
perhaps  1n  other  areas  as  well. 

Hypothesis  7.    For  constant  levels  of  language  proficiency  1n  both 
Eng  1sn  and  Spanish,  higher  levels  of  reading  achievement  in  Spanish 
will  be  correlated  with  more  rapid  rates  of  gain  in  English  readlnq 
achievement.  3 

The  above  hypotheses,  which  are  related  1n  various  ways  to  the 
three  basic  questions,  reflect  analyses  of  the  research  literature  on 
reading  acquisition  by  bilingual  and  monolingual  children,  as  well  as 
input  from  several  consultants,  both  researchers  and  practitioners. 

Theoretical  Rationale 

Bilingual  reading  Instruction,  1n  addition  to  an  emphasis  on 
bilinguallty,  also  entails  a  focus  on  reading  and  on  Instruction.  The 
theoretical  model  relied  upon  for  these  latter  two  elements  1s  the 
separable-process  model  proposed  by  Calfee  (1977)  as  a  technique  for 
decomposing  the  complexities  of  reading  and  formal  instruction.  Two 
additional  Important  concepts  underlying  the  design  of  the  study  were 
the  contrast  between  formal  and  natural  language  and  teaching  for 
transfer.    A  discussion  of  each  of  these  follows. 

Separable-Process  Model  of  Reading  and  Reading  Instruction 

The  Instruments  for  assessing  reading  and  observing  instruction  in 
the  study  were  designed  on  the  basis  of  principles  of  cognitive 
psychology.    The  last  quarter-century  has  seen  a  revolution  in  psychol- 
ogy, with  the  change  from  emphasis  on  the  external  facets  of  behavior 
toward  an  exploration  of  the  mental  processes  that  underlie  perfor- 
mance.   Both  teachers  and  students  are  "thinkers,  "  and  one  can  repre- 
sent the  process  of  education  as  a  matter  of  changing  minds.  Accord- 
ingly, 1t  seemed  appropriate  to  ground  the  present  study  1n  the  find- 
ings from  research  on  human  Information-processing.    The  summary  that 
follows  1s  necessarily  abbreviated;  for  a  more  complete  discussion,  see 
Calfee  (1981)  and  the  references  provided  therein. 
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thnnnUU11^  J?, MSy  to  be  J"*  5y  the  aPP*rent  complexities  of  human 
thought,  and  while  many  studies  of  cognition  seem  quite  complicated, 
the  major  theme  that  is  now  springing  from  cognitive  research  is  one  of 
simp 1 1  city : 

A  few  basic  characteristics  0f  the  human  1nformat1on-process1na 
system  shape  its  problem-solving  efforts.   Apart  from  the  sensory 
organs,  the  system  operates  almost  entirely  serially,  one  process 
at  a  time,  rather  than  1n  parallel  fashion.    This  serlallty  1s 
reflected  1n  the  narrowness  of  Its  momentary  focus  of  atten- 
tion...   Inputs  and  outputs...  are  held  1n  a  small  short-term 
memory  with  a  capacity  \1  only  a  few  (between,  say,  four  and 
seven)  familiar  symbols  or  chunks.    The  system  has  access  to  an 
essentially  unlimited  memory....    (Simon,  1978,  p,  273). 

Simon's  last  point  merits  f'jrthnr  comment.   The  mind,  as  an  organ  for 
storing  and  organizing  experience,  has  a  capability  that  1s  for  practi- 
cal purposes  unlimited.    Storage  1s  Influenced  by  the  well-known  vari- 
ables of  frequency  and  similarity  (the  mind  operates  1n  a  content- 
addressable  manner,  unlike  digital  computers  which  operate  according  to 
a  location-addressable  principle).    Organization  of  Information  1n 
human  memory  can  occur  naturally,  through  the  aggregation  of  common 
experiences,  but  1t  can  also  occur  as  the  result  of  formal  Instruc- 
t  on.    In  either  evert,  we  are  extremely  limited  1n  the  number  of 
distinctive  experiences  <wi,cther  present  or  remembered)  that  we  can 
think  ahqut  at  any  given  moment.    The  Umlted-capadty  feature  of  human 
information-processing  has  a  number  of  consequences  for  Instruction, 
and  for  research  on  Instruction.    The  mind  cannot  encompass  compli- 
cated, multlfaceted  phenomena  without  Imposing  some  simple  structure  on 
them.    Sternberg  (1967)  and  Calfee  (1977)  have  used  the  term  Indepen- 
dent processes  to  refer  to  the  separability  of  elements  1n  human  

thought;  Simon  (1981)  talks  about  the  decomposabllity  of  the  components 
in  any  complex  system,  Including  the  mind.    In  all  of  these  Instances, 
the  major  conclusion  1s  the  need  to  break  a  complicated  "whole"  Into  a 
small  number  of  relatively  separable  parts,  such  that  the  Interrela- 
tions between  the  parts  1s  relatively  simple,  even  though  the  Interac- 
tions within  a  part  may  be  relatively  complex.    A  decomposed  system  1s 
comprehensible   --  the  mind  can  grasp  1t,  even  though  the  mind  has  a 
limited  capacity.    Over  the  course  of  human  history,  a  number  of 
complexities  have  yielded  to  the  decomposition  principle  with  such 
success  that  they  have  become  Important  parts  of  the  school  curriculum 
(e.g.,  Newton's  laws  of  motion,  the  biological  taxonomies,  and  the 
theory  of  the  universe,  to  mention  a  few  examples).    In  general,  any 
time  something  can  be  made  simple,  the  reduction  merits  serious 
consideration. 

Reading  and  Instruction  pose  quite  a  challenge,  given  the  preced- 
ing remarks.  There  1s  a  tendency  for  reading  experts  to  emphasize  the 
complexity  of  reading,  and  for  researchers  of  classroom  Instruction  to 
stress  the  multivariate  character  of  teaching.  While  ao..i1tt1ng  to  the 
surface  complexity  of  both  reading  and  reading  Instruction,  the  task 
taken  in  the  design  of  the  present  study  was  that  it  was  essential  to 
plan  the  design  o*  the  study  around  a  simple  representation  of  these 
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domains.    Fop  reading,  the  representation  chosen  was  the  Independent- 
process  model  of  reading  proposed  by  Calfee  (1977),  according  to  which 
the  basic  components  underlying  the  performance  of  a  competent  reader 
were  four  In  number  -  decoding,  word  meaning,  prepositional  comprehen- 

HP"»  and  text  comprehension:    ("he  substance  of  these  components  is  

speTled  out  in  tne  reference  listed;  briefly,  the  components  are  suffi- 
ciently distinct  to  allow  the  construction  of  a  reading  test  and  the 
design  of  a  classroom  observation  schedule  1n  which  each  of  the 
components  has  Independent  status. 

For  Instruction,  the  structural  model  of  teaching  described  by 
calfee  and  Shefelblne  (1981)  was  taken  as  a  guide.    In  this  model,  the 
competent  teacher  1s  described  as  possessing  separable  domains  of 
knowledge  m  the  areas  of  knowledge  of  the  curriculum,  concepts  of 
learning,  analysis  of  Instructional  materials,  assessment  and  diaonos - 
tic  techniques,  long-term  management,  and  interactional  principles^-" 
tacn  of  these  components  is  represented  1n  the  design  of  the  classroom 
observation  system. 

While  the  concept  of  separable  processes  in  reading  and  reading 
instruction  has  played  an  Important  role  1n  the  design  of  the  Instru- 
ment package  for  the  study,  and  has  served  as  an  Important  guide  1n  the 
analysis  of  the  data  structure,  this  concepts  needs  to  be  placed  1n 
proper  perspective.    First,  the  concept  (or  theoretical  model,  1f  you 
will)  has  the  status  of  a  hypothesis.    The  data  of  the  study  would 
either  support  the  hypothesis  (the  findings  would  be  reasonably 
coherent  and  mterpretable) ,  or  not.    Second,  the  model  has  a  seml- 
normative  character.    The  competent  reader  and  the  competent  teacher, 
as  the  model  has  been  formulated,  operates  according  to  the 
Independent -process  principle.   We  expected  that  some  readers  and  some 
teachers  would  not  reflect  the  separability  of  elements  called  for  in 
the  model  —  we  would  expect  such  readers  to  perform  poorly,  and  such 
teachers  to  be  less  effective  1n  training  their  students  to  read. 

Formal  and  Natural  Language 

In  addition  to  the  concept  of  separable  processes  1n  reading,  a 
second  important  theme  underlying  the  design  of  the  study  has  been  the 
contrast  between  formal  and  natural  language.    This  contrast,  which 
some  scholars  (Goody  &  Watt,  1963;  01  so  ,  1977,  1980)  link  to  the 
distinction  between  writing  and  speaking,  has  Important  consequences 
for  education.    Indeed,  the  argument  can  be  made  that  an  Important 
characteristic  of  the  competent  adult  1n  modern  society  1s  the  ability 
to  deal  with  the  various  manifestations  of  language  in  a  formal  way  — 
to  treat  language  as  a  tool.    The  tendency  1s  to  equate  formal  language 
with  the  medium  of  print,  since  for  so.,,e  time  rear"ng  and  writing  have 
constituted  the  main  vehicle  for  teaching  the  techniques  of  formal 
language.    Formal  competence,  however,  permeates  all  manner  of  language 
usage  —  speaking,  discussing,  even  listening  (Calfee,  1982,  Calfee  & 
Sutter,  1982;  Cummins,  1980;  Heath,  1n  press).    It  1s,  moreover,  not 
just  a  different  style  of  language,  but  a  different  way  of  thinking. 
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The  major  distinctions  between  the  natural  and  formal  styles  are 
summarized  in  Figure  1.    These  distinctions,  which  should  be  viewed  as 
endpolnts  on  a  continuum,  provide  a  useful  framework  for  evaluation  of 
the  degree  of  "schoolness"  1n  any  particular  linguistic  situation. 
Most  of  the  contrasts  should  be  self-evident:    additional  detail  1s 
provided  in  the  references  listed  above.    The  first  two  distinctions, 
however,  merit  further  comment.  ' 

i«  tJr^TV?n9Ua9e:  11ttle  JS  left  to  chance.  Misinterpretation 
is  kept  to  a  minimum,  whenever  feasible,  by  a  high  degree  of 
expUdtness.    People  have  a  natural  tendency  to  assume  that  others 
know  what  they  mean,"  and  that  If  there  1s  uncertainty,  questions  will 
be  raised.    The  writer,  in  contrast,  1s  quite  unlikely  to  resort  to 
elliptical  phrases  and  throwaway  lines  like  "you  know  what  I  mean...." 
The  writer,  once  having  decided  on  the  audience  for  a  piece  of  text  (or 
a  speech),  carefully  designs  the  message  so  that  1t  remains  fairly 
constant  regardless  of  the  context  in  which  the  text  1s  read.  A 

rr?E2  J*5SS??P**?10!i °C  He  °ther  hand'  is  1ike1y  to  make  sense  only 
in  the  situation  1n  which  the  conversation  takes  place.    In  a  typical 

conversation,  much  1s  left  unsaid,  the  assumption  being  that  shared 

context  and  common  experience  will  fill  in  the  blanks.    This  strategy 

works  most  of  the  time,  and  communication  seldom  leads  to  serious 

emergencies.    The  situation  can  be  quite  different  when  the  parties  are 

the  flight  crew  of  a  modern  airliner,  and  their  task  1s  to  ensure  that 

hundreds  of  people  make  their  wav  safely  through  the  skies  from  one 

city  to  another     Under  these  circumstances,  expUdtness  can  become 

literally  the  difference  between  life  and  death. 

The  point  of  these  remarks  1s  the  observation  that  the  notion  of 
expUdtness  and  freedom  from  contextual  1ty  are  Intimately  related.  To 
the  degree  that  the  Immediate  situation  provides  the  Information  needed 
for  communication,  the  natural  thing  to  do  1s  to  say  only  what  needs  to 
be  said.    Books  cannot  respond  to  questions,  and  so  the  writer  must  try 
to  foresee  any  and  all  questions  that  might  be  raised  by  the  audience, 
answering  those  as  best  as  possible  in  advance.    The  text  cannot 
Include  everything,  and  the  writer  always  assumes  prior  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  reader.    The  structures  of  assumed  knowledge  tend  to  be 
highly  predictable,  and  1t  1s  the  acquisition  of  these  stylized 
schemata  (Calfee  1981)  for  handling  formal  communication  that  is  one  of 
the  most  Important  outcomes  of  schooling. 

Every  child  encounters  a  significant  shift  in  style  when  leaving 
home  and  entering  school       1f  the  teacher  provides  Instruction  in  the 
formal  use  of  language.    Famines  by  their  very  nature  share  many 
experiences  1n  common  —  the  early  development  of  language  1s  an 
Inherently  natural  phenomenon.    The  Individuals  who  populate  a  class- 
room generally  have  much  less  1n  common,  and  the  curriculum  focuses  on 
activities  and  events  that  tend  to  be  relatively  unfamiliar  and 
abstract  —  and  properly  so.    Youngsters  1n  the  primary  grades  have  had 
varying  amounts  of  exposure  to  fo«*mal  language  prior  to  school  entry. 
Some  have  learned  to  read  and  to  value  reading,  whereas  others  have  had 
less  opportunity  and  encouragement  1n  dealing  with  the  printed  word. 
Those  parents  who  have  had  the  advantages  of  a  good  education  are  most 
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NATURAL  LANGUAGE 
(Utterance) 

Highly  Implicit  -  Interactive 

Context  Bound 

Unique,  Idiosyncratic,  Personal 

Intuitive 

Sequential  -  Descriptive 


FORMAL  LANGUAGE 
(Text) 

Highly  Explicit 

Context  Free 

Repeatable„  Memory-Supported 

Logical  -  Rational 

Expository  -  "Content" 


Figure  1.    Contrasts  between  natural  and  formal  modes  of  language  and 
thought  (Calfee,  1982). 
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likely  to   talk  like  books."    Real  though  these  differences  may  be. 
virtually  every  child  encounters  1n  the  school  environment  an  emphasis 
on  formalization  that  1s  alien  compared  to  the  comforts  of  home. 
School  tasks  have  to  be  performed  1n  the  absence  of  strong  contextual 
supports.    Tasks  often  serve  no  Immediate  purpose,  and  meet  no 
in\ned1ate  obvious  need.   The  students  feel  that  school  1s  a  strange 
place      and  they  are  right.    School  1s  the  place  where  we  learn 
unnatural  acts"      Hke  reading  (Gough  &  Mlllnger,  1980). 

Teaching  for  Transfer 

A  third  concept  underlying  the  design  cf  the  study  1s  the 
importance  of  teaching  for  transfer,  and  of  taking  advantage  of  pre- 
vious knowledge  as  a  basis  for  transfer.    At  least  one  version  of  the 
bilingual  hypothesis  can  be  framed  1n  terms  of  transfer  of  knowledge  - 
by  teaching  students  to  read  1n  the  language  which  they  are  most 
familiar,  a  foundation  1s  laid  for  transfer  of  the  basic  principles  of 
literacy  to  other  languages,  such  as  English.    Throughout  the  design  of 
the  study,  provision  has  been  made  to  assess  the  extent  of  Interlingual 
transfer  of  knowledge  about  language  an,1  reading,  and  about  the  degree 
of  parallelism  1n  the  Instructional  opportunities  provided  1n  Enallsh 
and  Spanish.  8 

Transfer  has  significance  beyond  the  bilingual  hypothesis,  of 
course.    It  appears  that  students  are  often  expected  to  manage  the 
transfer  of  knowledge  on  trelr  own.    Some  students  may  be  able  to 
achieve  this  goal  on  their  own,  but  1t  would  seem  more  prudent  Instruc- 
tional planning  to  ensure  that  students  come  to  see  relations  and  prin- 
ciples.   Variation  by  the  teacher  1n  the  Instructional  role  Sometimes 
direct  Instruction,  sometimes  support),  1n  the  technique  (sometimes 
analyzing,  sometimes  synthesizing),  and  1n  the  kinds  of  materials 
(sometimes  basal  texts,  sometimes  library  books,  sometimes  a  class 
newspaper)  may  all  be  Important  Indicators  of  Instruction  that  promotes 
transferable  skills  and  knowledge. 

Brown,  Camplone  and  Day  (1981)  have  pointed  out  the  Importance  of 
metacognltlon  in  transfer  —  students  who  understand  what  they  know, 
who  can  explain  to  someone  else  what  they  have  learned,  are  better  able 
to  apply  this  knowledge  to  novel  situations.    The  free-form  character 
of  the  leading  assessment  used  1n  the  study  provides  several  opportu- 
nities for  evaluating  students'  ability  to  articulate  clearly  their 
understanding  of  how  to  define  words  and  recall  text.    In  addition, 
specific  metacognltlve  questions  about  each  of  the  major  components  of 
reading  are  Incorporated  1n  the  Instrument.    Student  performance  on 
these  tasks  should  provide  significant  Information  on  the  extent  to 
which  students  have  acquired  transferable  knowledge. 


Design  Principles 

The  design  of  the  study  can  be  most  conveniently  separated  into 
two  segments  —  the  sample  of  districts,  schools,  teachers  and  stu- 
dents, which  was  determined  by  empirical  considerations;  and  the  design 


of  the  instrument  package,  which  was  determined  primarily  by  theoreti- 
cal considerations. 

Sample  Selection 

The  key  concept  1n  the  design  of  the  study  1s  the  Identification 
of  significant  "natural  variations"  1n  existing  programs.    We  were 
interested  1n  looKing  at  pre-existing  variations  In  Instructional 
programs  between  schools,  the  study  of  which  could  provide  Insights 
into  program  Impact  on  children  of  differing  learner  cnaracterlstlcs. 

The  overall  design  consists  of  three  subcomponents:    (1)  the 
general1zabH1ty  design;  (2)  the  program  design;  and  (3)  the  teacher/ 
school  design.    The  number  of  units  selected  at  various  levels  of 
analysis  (e,g.,  school  district,  school,  teacher/classroom  and  student) 
was  based  on  the  anticipated  distribution  of  available  degrees  of  free- 
dom among  the  three  subcomponents  of  the  design.    The  sample  design  1s 
discussed  1n  detail  1n  a  subsequent  section,  Sample  Description. 

Instrument  Development 

A  number  of  Instruments  were  developed  or  modified  for  use  in  the 
study.    The  Instruments  will  be  described  1n  more  detail  1r.  a  later 
section;  here  the  designed  principles  that  guided  the  preparation  of 
the  Instrument  package  1s  discussed. 

A  major  consideration  1n  the  design  was  the  creation  of  a  package 
of  instruments  that  reflected  1n  a  coherent  fashion  the  concept  of 
separable  processes  discussed  earlier.    In  particular,  the  Instruments 
for  assessing  reading  achievement  and  reading  Instruction  were  planned 
so  that  the  compc-    ts  of  decoding,  vocabulary,  and  comprehension  could 
be  independently  assessed,  as  could  the  students'  and  teachers'  ten- 
dency to  handle  various  facets  of  literacy  and  literacy  Instruction  in 
a  manner  that  was  relatively  more  natural  or  formal. 

A  second  major  concern  was  the  development  of  a  valid  Instrument 
package,    'his  requirement  meant  an  emohasls  on  performance-based  mea- 
sures, o'  in  through  Individualized  testing,  and  the  creation  of 
multiple  meojures  for  each  of  the  major  components.    Reading  achieve- 
ment was  therefore  assessed  by  an  Instrument  (the  Interactive  Reading 
Assessment  System  -  IRAS,  Calfee  &  Calfee,  1981),  which  was  itself 
constructed  according  to  multl -method  design  principles,  but  which  was 
also  backed  up  by  a  variety  of  other  sources  of  Information,  Including 
standardized  tests  and  Informal  reading  Inventory  data.  Classrooms 
were  observed  on  a  regular  schedule,  but  teachers  were  also  asked  to 
explain  their  Intentions  and  the  meaning  of  what  was  being  observed, 
and  were  asked  to  discuss  their  lesson  plans  1n  a  format  that  matched 
the  design  of  the  observation  schedule. 

The  third  principle  entailed  a  careful  analysis  of  the  underlying 
curriculum  structure,  and  attention  to  the  representation  1n  the 
achievement  battery  of  developmental  patterns  within  the  curriculum. 
For  Instance,  1n  the  early  grades,  decoding  1s  a  major  hurdle  for 
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yourgsters;  requiring  the  kindergartener  or  first -grader  to  decode 
written  language  for  assessment  of  word  knowledge  or  comprehension 
means  that  the  tester  may  not  discover  much  about  what  the  youngster 
knows  1n  these  areas.   Accordingly,  students  were  tested  in  parallel 
fashion  on  the  ability  to  decode  and  to  define  words  of  varying 
familiarity,  and  on  their  skills  at  comprehending  passages  that  they 
had  to  decode  on  their  own,  or  that  were  decoded  by  the  tester  while 
they   read  along."   As  another  example,  the  first  few  grades  of  the 
elementary  reading  curriculum  stress  narrative  text  (stories):  by  third 
grade  and  Increasingly  thereafter,  students  must  learn  to  deal  with 
expository  text  (the  style  of  writing  encountered  1n  areas  like  science 
and  social  studies).   A  third-grade  student  may  decode  at  the  fifth 
grade  level,  but  still  lack  skills  1n  comprehending  the  kinds  of 
writing  encountered  1n  the  uppe   elementary  grades.   Accordingly,  the 
assessment  of  comprehension  Included  parallel  passages  representing 
both  the  narrative  and  expository  genres  from  the  second-grade  level 
upwards. 

The  design  principles  laid  out  above  were  the  basis  for  the  fourth 
principle  used  1n  the  development  of  the  Instrument  package  —  the 
creation  of  parallel  Instruments  1n  both  English  and  Spanish,  and 
provision  1n  the  analysis  of  the  Instructional  program  for  examination 
of  English,  Spanish,  and  bilingual  components.    In  particular,  the 
Instruments  used  for  assessment  of  Spanish  reading  achievement  were  not 
simple  translations  of  the  English  Instruments.    Instead,  a  reading 
expert  fluent  1n  Spanish  and  knowledgeable  about  Instruction  1n  Spanish, 
reading  used  the  design  principles  and  the  general  framework  of  the 
Interactive  Reading  Assessment  System  to  create  a  parallel  version  of 
the  instrument  m  Spanish.   

The  presence  of  a  clearly  articulated  set  of  design  principles  has 
been  vital  1n  maintaining  a  high  degree  of  coherence  throughout  the 
Implementation  of  a  research  plan  of  extraordinary  complexity: 

o..  The  research  plan  1s  both  longitudinal  and  developmental. 
Some  of  the  students  have  been  followed  for  four  years  or 
more.   Mobility  and  change  1n  teacher  assignments 
Introduced  complexities  1n  data  collection  and  analysis. 
Simply  maintaining  relations  -with  a  school  site  — 
administrators,  teachers,  students,  and  parents  —  over  such 
an  extended  period  of  time  has  been  a  challenge. 

o..  The  project  entailed  dealing  with  two  languages,  each  complex 
1n  Its  own  right,  and  with  approaches  to  Instruction  that  «»*v 
across  cultures  as  well  as  within  cultures. 

o..  Multiple  cohorts  --ere  Included  1n  the  plan.    While  this 

strategy  provided  a  practical  solution  to  some  problems  (e.g., 
the  need  to  try  out  the  Instrument  package,  and  to  refine  the 
techniques  of  data  collection),  1t  ralsea  some  proo'.en*  in 
own  right  (e.g.,  variations  1n  details  of  the  Instrumentation, 
and  extension  of  an  already  long  time  course  for  the  study). 
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o..  Multiple  sites  were  essential  for  generallzabillty  of  the 
findings,  but  they  greatly  complicated  the  task  of  data 
col  leer,  i  on.    The  remoteness  of  some  sites  and  the  size  of 
other  sites  are  but  two  of  the  problems  that  had  to  be  aealt 
with  by  the  research  staff. 

o..  The  study  would  have  been  much  s^pler  1f  the  design  had 

relied  on  standardized  measures  of  reading  achievement.  Most 
of  the  schools  employed  such  tests  for  program  evaluation,  at 
least  during  some  grades  and  for  some  students.  On  the  other 
hand,  not  all  students  were  administered  these  tests,  nor  was 
it  altogether  clear  to  the  research  staff  that  these 
instruments  were  entirely  appropriate  for  assessing  reading 
and  formal  language  skills  for  the  population  Investigated  1n 
this  study. 

o..  "Missing  data"  are  always  a  problem  1n  any  large-scale 

research  project,  and  are  especially  troublesome  1n  a  longitu- 
dinal study.    Students  may  leave  the  neighborhood,  -1ther 
permanently  or  for  a  short  wnile.    Testers  make  mistakes  1n 
following  procedure:  whenever  these  are  relatively  complex  and 
require  judgment,  as  was  true  1n  this  study.    Tape  recorders 
malfunction.    In  some  studies,  the  researcher  may  simply 
delete  from  the  record  any  cases  which  Include  one  or  more 
missing  data  elements.    That  strategy  was  Inappropriate  to  the 
present  study  for  two  reasons.    First,  the  loss  of  a  data 
element  1s  often  not  a  random  event;  certain  situations  and 
certain  students  are  more  likely  to  be  associated  with  data 
loss,  and  1t  1s  frequently  Important  to  learn  as  much  as  pos- 
sible about  these  students  from  the  Information  that  1s  avail- 
able.   Second,  because  of  the  extensive  amount  of  data  avail- 
able for  each  student,  one  can  properly  view  the  study  as 
comprising  a  large  number  of  "case  studies"  —  when  conducting 
a  C3se  study,  one  1s  111 -advised  to  drop  the  case  just  because 
a  smaM  amount  of  Information  1s  lost.    Rather,  the  Investiga- 
tor usually  takes  advantage  of  existing  Information  to  make 
estimates  of  the  missing  data.    When  a  reasonably  coherent 
design  1s  guiding  the  research,  such  estimation  1f  often  quite 
straight -forward  —  this  was  the  approach  used  throughout  the 
study.. 


The  Data  Base 

Data  Structure 

Because  of  the  considerable  extent  and  complexity  of  the  study,  it 
may  be  useful  to  provide  a  graphic  representation  of  the  overall  data 
structure.    Figure  2  shows  the  major  elements  and  the  specific  sources 
for  information  within  each  element.    The  sources  are  listed  in  order 
of  priority.    Those  at  the  top  of  each  list  are  considered  the  most 
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PRECURSORS 


Language  Samples 
Stanford  Foundation  Skills  Test 
Oral  Language  Proficiency  Tests 
Teacher  Ratings 


Cognitive  Style  Indices 
Cartoon  Conservation  Scales 


INSTRUCTION 


Reading  and  Mathematics  Obser- 
vation system 
Teacher  Checklist 
Attendance 


Inventory  of  Bilingual  Instruc- 
tion 

Survey  of  Teacher  Language  Skills 
Teacher  Cognitive  Style 


ACHIEVEMENT 


Interactive  Reading  Assessment 

System 
Standardized  Tests 
Informal  Reading  Inventory 
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Figure  2.    Data  structure  for  the  SEDL  Bilingual  Reading  Study. 
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valid  in.ormat.1ve  data  sources;  those  lower  in  the  11st  are  either  less 
trustworthy,  or  are  more  difficult  to  quantify  and/or  Interpret  The 
ancillary  sources  are  of  potential  utility  for  cross -validation* of  the 
primary  sources  of  Information,  though  1n  some  Instances  the  validation 
may  go  1n  the  other  direction.    Standardized  tests,  for  Instance,  sre 
llif*  u!??  t0  dpaw  1n*erences  about  the  stuoents'  reiJ1,.u  levels;  the 
IRAS  profiles  have  provided  some  useful  1n*1ghts  Into  the  reading  com- 
ponents that  are  actually  tapped  by  the  standardized  measures  of 
reading. 


Data  Management 

Seen  from  a  distance,  and  presented  within  a  broad  framework  such 
as  the  representation  1n  Figure  2,  the  data  have  a  neatness  and  preci- 
sion that  1s  quite  appealing.    For  better  or  worse,  the  "real  thing"  1s 
somewhat  less  orderly.    Several  procedures  were  established  during  the 
course  of  the  study  to  help  bridge  the  gap  between  the  realities  of  the 
process  of  data  collection  1n  a  field  setting  and  the  requirements  of 
relatively  "clean"  data  for  the  purposes  of  description  ^nd  analysis. 
These  procedures  are  summarized  below. 

First,  it  should  be  noted  that  considerable  effort  was  given  to 
monitoring  the  data  collectors  1n  the  field  to  ensure  that  errors  and 
misunderstandings  were  kept  to  a  minimum.    Nonetheless,  the  complexity 
and  extent  of  the  data  base  for  the  study  guaranteed  that  mistakes 
would  be  made,  that  data  would  be  missing,  and  that  unusual  events 
would  occur,    in  addition,  some  of  the  Instrumentation  1s  quite  Innova- 
tive, and  1t  was  Important  to  establish  the  reliability  of  the  scales 
—  for  that  matter,  1t  was  also  Important  to  establish  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  certain  Instruments  that  were  presumably  already  validated. 

The  next  stage  1n  the  data  management  process  was  the  entry  and 
cleaning  of  the  data.    Standard  statistical  packages  were  used  to 
obtain  descriptive  summaries  for  identifying  outliers  and  Inconsisten- 
cies.   For  each  Item  on  each  of  the  high-priority  Instruments,  any 
variation  (missing  Information,  ambiguous  data,  observer  mistakes, 
Irregular  patterns)  was  closely  examined  —  the  original  records  were 
rechecked,  observers  were  questioned,  and  where  necessary,  estimates 
were  generated  to  handle  missing  or  mistaken  data  at  the  Item  level. 

As  noted  above,  1rter-ltem  consistency  was  determined  for  each  of 
the. Instruments  used  1n  the  study,  Insofar  as  possible.    The  results  of 
these  analyses  can  be  found  1n  subsequent  volumes  of  this  report  which 
deal  with  specific  data  sets.   The  1nter-1tem  reliability  was  used  to 
ensure  that  the  total -score  measures  for  each  subscale  of  each  Instru- 
ment were  stable.    Where  necessary,  Items  to  be  used  1n  future  testing 
were  altered  or  changed  to  enhance  the  stability  of  the  total  score. 
These  changes  raised  difficulties  1n  maintaining  the  comparability  of 
some  of  the  scales  over  time  —  the  Improvements  1n  the  Instrument 
package  were  quite  worthwhile,  but  how  to  equate  scores  from  earlier 
versions  to  the  results  from  the  "new"  and  ''improved"  model?  Such 
problems  have  been  handled  by  a  variety  of  techniques,  which  are 
described  in  subsequent  volumes  of  this  report  1n  which  data  for  each 
of  the  affected  Instruments  are  presented. 
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In  some  instances,  an  entire  score  was  lost  for  a  particular 
student  0r  teacher.    In  these  cases,  correlative  Information  has  been 
used  to  estimate  the  missing  Information.    A  similar  approach  was 
employed  to  handle  obvious  outliers  1n  the  data.    The  estimates  were 
oased  on    local"  Information,  on  other  pieces  of  data  that  were 
substantively  related  to  the  flawed  score  --  estimates  were  not  made  in 
any  Instance  to  Improve  the  efficiency  of  prediction  equations  for 
Unking  various  data  elements,  but  only  to  Improve  the  Internal 
coherence  of  separable  data  elements.    For  Instance,  1f  the  listening 
comprehension  section  of  the  measure  for  a  particular  student  was  lost 
because  of  failure  of  a  tape  recorder,  it  seemed  reasonable  to  estimate 
r.he  score  as  at  least  as  high  a  level  as  the  student's  reading 
comprehension  score.    If  a  student  passed  the  vocabulary  test  at  level 
L?  .n  s»cnr,d  grade,  and  then  performed  only  at  level  B  at  the  end  of 
third  grade,  and  was  reported  by  the   third-grade  tester  as  "having 
been  distracted  because  the  class  was  going  on  a  field  trip,"  it  made 
sense  to  check  other  parts  of  the  third-grade  record,  Including  other 
IRAS  scores  and  the  Informal  reading  Inventory,  to  determine  whether 
the  third-grade  vocabulary  score  was  a  valid  Indicator  of  achievement. 

The  goal  of  the  data  management  procedure  his  been  the  creation  of 
an  Integrated  data  base  over  cohorts  and  over  years,  such  that  for  each 
individual  student  a  series  of  measures  exists  that  1s  1  :  all  ways 
congruent  with  the  series  for  every  other  student  1n  the  study,  with 
the  Important  stipulation  that  the  nun  <er  of  missing  data  and  outlier 
points  be  kept  to  a-  absolute  minimum.    The  procedures  necessary  to 
achieve  this  goal  have  been  perfected  by  the  SEDL  staff  over  the  past 
several  years,  and  the  goal  has  been  accomplished.   The  major  tasks 
that  were  carried  out  during  the  last  phases  of  the  data  collection 
period  were  (a)  to  Incorporate  the  ancillary  measures  Into  the  overall 
data  base  and  (b)  to  enter  the  final  data  sets  that  were  obtained 
during  the  last  months  of  the  final  data  collection  year. 

Data  Reduction 

The  strategy  for  reduction  of  the  study's  complex  data  set  to  a 
manageable  size  was  a  straightforward  application  of  the  principle  of 
"divide  and  conquer."   The  first  step  In  the  strategy  has  alreadv  been 
described  —  the  use  of  the  1nter-1tem  consistency  technique  to  obtain 
a  set  of  reliable  total  scores  for  each  subscale  of  the  Instruments 
used  1n  the  study. 

The  next  step  1n  the  reduction  process  was  guided  by  the  theoreti- 
cal concepts  underlying  the  design  of  the  study.    The  reduction  process 
began  within  each  of  the  major  elements  of  the  data  structure  shown  in 
Figure  2  (see  page  11).   The  Achievement  segment  can  be  used  to  Illus- 
trate the  point.    The  output  of  the  data-management  procedure  descrlted 
above  1s  a  set  of  scores  for  IRAS,  along  *1th  measures  from  the  stan- 
dardized tests  and  the  Informal  reading  Inventories.    Taking  all  facets 
of  these  Instruments  Into  account,  the  set  of  measures  generated  within 
the  Achievement  segment  numbers  some  two  dozsn  separate  Indices.  One 
approach  to  handling  this  rather  substantial  set  of  summary  measures 
might  be  to  carry  out  a  factor  analysis.    This  approach  assumes  that  we 
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lack  any  theory  about,  the  structural  characteristics  of  the  data  (which 
is  not  the  case);    moreover,  the  results  of  such  an  analysis  are  likely 
to  be  strongly  influenced  by  the  degree  to  which  various  facets  of  the 
reading  process  are  represented  in  the  set  of  indices. 

A  more  reasonable  strategy,  from  our  point  of  view,  was  to  bring 
together  all  those  facets  designed  to  measure  similar  components  of 
reading  achievement,  first  within  a  single  instrument,  and  then  to 
combine  facets  over  Instruments  when  justified  and  Informative.  Within 
this  process,  we  decided  to  eliminate  some  of  the  data  sources  that 
simply  were  not  Informative.    For  Instance,  the  performance  of  the  stu- 
dents on  the  Letter  Matching  subtest  of  the  pre-reading  measure  showed 
that  virtually  every  child  had  adequate  visual  perception  skills; 
despite  the  "Sunday  supplement"  stories  about  children  who  cannot 
recognize  the  difference  between  abstract  symbols  like  printed  letters, 
the  data  from  the  study  replicate  other  findings  that  negate  such 
claims.    The  various  measures  of  cognitive  style  also  deserved  critical 
examination,  1n  our  opinion.    Our  examination  of  these  measures  for  the 
data  from  the  first  two  cohorts  suggested  chat  these  Indices  may  be  of 
limited  usefulness  as  precursors  of  success  1n  reading  and  1n  response 
to  instruction. 

The  goal  of  the  data  reduction  strategy  1s  reflected  by  the  layout 
in  Figure  2  (see  page  11).  We  have  worked  to  reduce  the  data  structure 
shown  in  the  figure  from  a  set  of  three  elements  with  20  to  50  measures 
each  to  a  set  of  three  elements  with  20  or  fewer  relatively  independent 
indices,  where  the  relations  among  indices  from  the  three  elements  can 
be  specified  a  priori  in  many  cases. 

Final  Stages  of  Analysis 

The  primary  analyses  of  the  data  from  the  study  aimed  toward  four 
basic  outcomes: 


o..  Class-level  descriptions  of  the  approaches  used  to  teach 
reading  to  children  from  bilingual  backgrounds  1n  Texas. 

o..  Descriptive  information  using  validated  precursor  profiles 
typically  found  1n  bilingual  children  on  entry  to  schools 
throughout  the  state. 

o..  Development  and  validation  of  a  set  of  longitudinal  achieve- 
ment Indices  that  could  be  used  to  assess  growth  in  the 
various  components  of  reading  for  English  and  Spanish. 

o..  Development  and  validation  of  a  set  of  procedures  for  measur- 
ing the  linkage  between  reading  achievement  on  the  one  hand, 
and  precursor  and  Instructional  indices  on  the  other  hand, 
taking  into  account  the  possibility  of  interactions  between 
precursor  profiles  and  response  to  type  of  instruction. 

Each  of  these  outcomes  is  discussed  in  detail  in  a  subsequent 
volume  of  this  report:    Measurement  of  Growth. 
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He  Description 

A  number  of  interrelated  factors  we^e  considered  1n  selecting 
sites  for  this  study,  utilizing  a  purposive  rather  then  a  probability 
samp  1ng  procedure.    The  first  consideration  was  to  focus  the  study  on 

#rg?$t  1an9ua9«  minority  group  1n  the  six-state  region  served  by 
SEDL   Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  and 
Texas).   H1span1cs,  whose  backgrounds  are  tied  to  Mexico  (Mexicans  and 
Mexican  Americans),  constitute  the  largest  and  fastest -growing  language 
minority  group  1n  the  SEDL  service  region.    Two  of  the  states!  Texas 
and  New  Mexico,  rank  among  the  ten  state*  most  active  1n  bilingual  edu- 
c«.°?J?   w?ra!d  !ighth  r«P«ctively)  as  Indicated  by  the  level  of 
E5EA  Title  VII  funds  allocated  to  such  programs.    In  the  state  of 

J^sA««pproximat?ly  006  thipd  of  the  children  1n  public  schools 
(872,000  students)  are  from  Spanish-speaking  backgrounds;  many  are 
limited  1n  their  English  language  skills.    Similarly,  New  Mexico's 
pub  1c  school  population  1s  heavily  Hispanic.   Approximately  61%  of  the 
children  1n  grades  one  through  three  are  from  non-Engl 1sh~speak1ng 
?u   ^°™2S  and  are  PPOv1<Jed  special  language  assistance  programs.  Of 
the  36,000  students  1n  these  programs,  the  large  majority  1s  Hispanic. 
In  the  other  four  states  served  by  SEDL,  cluster*  of  Hispanic  school 
children  are  Identifiable,  but  1n  considerably  smaller  numbers  than  1n 
Texas  and  New  Mexico. 

A  second  factor  considered  1n  site  selection  was  the  distribution 
of  the  target  population  within  the  SEDL  service  region.    Given  the 
large  number  of  Hispanic  students  1n  the  state  of  Texas  alone 
(approaching  one  million),  and  the  wide  variation  1n  the  types  of 
communities  where  these  students  live  and  attend  school,  the  purpose  of 
the  study  could  be  effectively  and  cost -efficiently  accomplished  by 
sampling  sites  within  the  geographical  area  encompassed  by  the  state  of 
Texas.    Therefore,  the  primary  sample  population  comprised  children 
from  Spanish-speaking  backgrounds  1n  the  public  schools  of  the  state  of 
Texas.    A  small  sample  of  monolingual  Spanish-speaking  students,  to 
serve  as  a  comparison  group,  was  also  Included  from  a  region  1n 
Northern  Mexico. 

The  sampling  plan  for  the  study  Included  sampling  at  various  units 
of  analysis:    region,  school  district,  school,  teacher/classroom,  and 
student.   The  general  approach  employed  was  to  start  at  the  highest 
level  of  this  chain  with  the  selection  of  regions,  and  proceed  to 
sampling  at  lower  levels,  using  the  best  readily  available  data  at  each 
point  to  establish  fixed  categories  from  which  samples  were  to  be  taken 
(Cronbach,  1976).    Data  compiled  by  the  Texas  Education  Agency  and  1n 
previous  work  carried  out  at  SEDL  suggested  that  two  or  three  general 
types  of  bilingual  education  programs  could  be  identified  with  two  or 
three  reading  approaches  nested  within,  or  across,  the  bilingual 
programs. 
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Site  Selection 


The  term  "site"    refers  to  the  general  community  or  school 
district  within  which  a  portion  of  the  study  was  conducted.  The 
initial  selection  of  sites  was  based  on  the  division  of  the  State  of 
Texas  Into  geographical  regions  which  took  Into  consideration  a  combi- 
nation of  regional,  political,  and  socioeconomic  status,  language,  and 
degree-of-urban1c1ty  variables  (see  Figure  3).    Following  discussions 
with  members  of  the  Texas  Education  Agency  and  educators  throughout  the 
state,  four  geographical  regions  (three  1n  Texas  and  one  1n  Northern 
Mexico)  were  Identified: 

Central  Texas— a  region  which  1s  both  urban  and  rural  and  contains 
a  number  of  bilingual  programs; 

Texas  Border  Area— rural ,  low  socioeconomic  status,  substantial 
numbers  of  Spanish -dominant  students; 

East  Texas— large  urban  area,  largely  monolingual  English,  middle 
socioeconomic  status; 

Northern  Mexico— monol Ingual  Spanish,  rural  and  small  and  middle- 
sized  cities,  poor  and  nri^le  class. 

A  cluster  of  bilingual  programs  also  exist  1n  rural  and  small  city 
areas  in  the  northwest  Texas  panhandle.    This  region  was  not  Included 
due  to  limitations  of  the  study's  fiscal  resources. 

The  first  three  regions  listed  above  constituted  the  primary 
regions  from  which  the  bilingual  sample  was  drawn,  while  the  last,  was  a 
secondary  region  from  which  a  comparison  of  monolingual  Spanlsh- 
spea;1ng  children  we  *e  sampled.    Small  groups  of  monolingual  English- 
speaking  children  were  also  selected  for  comparison  groups  in  the 
Central  and  East  Texas  sites. 

Selection  of  School  Districts 

Within  each  region,  four  to  eight  school  districts  were 
Identified  for  potential  inclusion  1n  the  study.    Texas  Education 
Agency  data  were  used  to  gain  Information  about  the  size  of  the  dis- 
tricts (number  of  schools,  teachers,  and  students),  demographic  pro- 
files of  the  communities  1n  the  district  (socioeconomic  status,  degree 
of  urbanldty),  and  level  of  support  per  average  dally  attendance. 
Data  were  also  available  on  established  bilingual  programs  1n  each  of 
the  regions  1n  Texas  (Zamora,  1977).    Following  Interviews  with  dis- 
trict personnel,  six  school  districts  were  selected  that  were  as 
broadly  representative  as  possible  on  the  variables  of  interest  (see 
Figure  3).    The  location  of  the  five  Texas  school  districts  selected 
for  inclusion  in  the  study  are  shown  in  Figure  4. 
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election  of  School s 

The  data  available  suggested  that  schools  are  a  major  locus  of 
program  differences  1n  the  teaching  of  reading  1n  bilingual  programs  1n 
Texas  (Zamora,  1977).    Bilingual  programs  were  Installed  1n  a  number  of 
schoo  s  throughout  the  state  o*  Texas  1n  an  explicit  form,  while  other 
schools  did  not  have  such  a  program.    Also  of  Interest  was  tne  varla- 
t  on  hstween  schools  In  the  nature  of  the  reading  program  per  se.  Con- 
sideration was  given  to  these  factors  1n  the  selection  of  schools 
wltMr.  a  district.    Also  conslderad  was  variation  1n  the  community 
socioeconomic  status  within  the  district,  in  the  urban -suburban -rural 
status  of  the  -chool,  and  1n  the  character  of  the  school  organization. 
More  specifically,  this  latter  variable  Included  such  organisations  as 
multiple  grading,  team  teaching,  open -class  room  configurates,  and 
mdlvl dually-guided  education  programs  (see  Figure  3,  pace  for 
rchool  selection  variables).  ' 

Generally,  schools  were  selected  that  had  at  ^ast  tv*j  teachers  at 
each  grade  level.    This  was  anticipated  to  provide  a  wider  range  of 
variation  1n  teacher/program  characteristics  as  the  students  were 
assigned  to  classrooms  1n  subsequent  years.    However,  1n  some  Instances 
a  school  with  c  single  class  at  most  grade  leveis  was  selected  1n  order 
to  reflect  the  realities  of  ru  al  schools,, 

fourteen  schools  were  selected  from  which  the  student  sample  was 
initially  drawn.    As  the  students  moved  through  the  grades,  six  addi- 
tional schools  were  involved.    This  resulted  from  bussing  to  achieve 
Integration  1n  one  district.    In  other  Instances,  the  children 
proceeded  beyond  the  grade  level (s)  served  by  their  entry  school  and 
were,  therefore,  assigned  to  the  school  in  their  attendance  area  that 
normally  served  higher  grade  levels. 

Selection  of  Teachers/Classrooms 

udta  available  at  the  district  and  scnool  level  were  used  1n  the 
selection  of  teachers.    Variables  considered  1n  teacher  selection,  as 
students  entered  the  study  Initially,  Included  number  of  years  of  expe- 
rience, specialized  training  1n  reading  and  bilingual  education,  number 
of  years  at  the  present  school,  qualifications  and  role  functions  of 
the  teacher  aides  (see  Figure  3,  page  17).    As  students  moved  on  to  the 
next  grade,  they  were  often  disbursed  throughout  all  appropriate 
classes  that  were  available  1n  their  school  at  that  grade  level. 
Initially,  the  student  sample  was  assigned  to  26  homeroom  classes. 
However,  because  of  team-teaching  and  other  organizational  approaches, 
37  teachers  constituted  the  initial  teacher/class  roc-:  sample.  The 
distribution  of  this  sample  over  the  five  years  of  data  collection  is 
shown  1n  Table  1. 

The  goal  of  generalization  underllts  the  selection  of  school/ 
teacher  configurations.    By  Introducing  a  high  degree  of  variability  in 
program  and  teacher  characteristics  1r  the  selection,  it  could  be 
determined  with  some  degree  of  confidence  t  .e  range  of  conditions  under 
which  the  findings  of  the  study  will  hold.    If,  on  the  other  r  nd,  we 
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Table  1 

Summary  cf  Sample  of  Sites,  Schools,  Teachers,  and  Target  Students 

Grade  Level  of  Students 


6r  ,d* 

Schools 

Teachers 

Students 

DOPder^APea,  Site  0 

K 

2 

7 

46 

l 
i 

c 

12 

62 

2 

2 

9 

52 

3 

2 

11 

64 

4 

3 

13 

38 

BoPdep  Apea,  Site  1 

K 

1 

1 

11 

1 

i 
i 

b 

22 

2 

1 

4 

17 

3 

1 

4 

lb 

4 

1 

4 

5 

Bopder  Apea,  Site  2 

K 

1 

2 

21 

1 

1 

4 

40 

2 

1 

5 

36 

3 

2 

4 

31 

4 

i 

A 

15 

Central  TX  Apea,  Site  3 

K 

1 

14 

104 

1 

1 

16 

93 

2 

fa 

1 
i 

86 

bast  TX  Apea,  Site  5 

K 

6 

u 

143 

1 

6 

22 

112 

2 

5 

21 

84 

3 

1 

- 

1 

NoPthepn  Mexico,  Site  4 

1 

2 

5 

54 

2 

2 

9 

45 

3 

2 

6 

35 

Totals 

K 

13 

35 

325 

1 

13 

64 

383 

2 

2 

63 

320 

3 

7 

25 

126 

4 

5 

21 

58 
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JltSlf!^  "hools  that  were  quite  homogeneous  in  the  makeup  of  their 
teachers  and  Inst  met  lona    programs,  the  findings  could  be  generalized 
only  to  schools  with  similar  characteristics.  generalise 

Selection  cf  Students 

w1]]ibe  n0ted  1n  1ater  sect1ons.  the  students'  language  and 
reading  wills  were  assessed  with  a  variety  of  Instruments,  and  their 
Instructional  programs  and  classroom  Instruction  was  observed  and  docu- 
mented.    For  some  purposes,  all  of  the  students  1n  a  class  were  tested 
?   ht«rtJ  ;  instruments;  for  other  purposes,  the  instructional  program 
for  the  entire  class  was  observed.    In  addition,  a  target  sample  of  10 

students  was  selected  In  each  class  for  a  more  detailed  "case  study"  

examination.  This  target  group  of  students  was  the  subject  of  special 
observation  and  of  individual  assessment.  They  constitute  the  primary 
sample  for  this  study.  ' 

The  primary  factors  for  the  selection  of  target  students  within  a 

classroom  Included  sex,  language  status,  and  an  index  of  cognitive  

styTeTwork  that  was  underway  at  SEDL  at  the  time  at  which  the  study 
was  begun  (De  Aylla  &  Duncan,  1979),  as  well  as  work  carried  out  else- 
where (Leslak,  1970;  Stone,  1976),  suggested  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
this  study,  two  traits  ("field  dependence/Independence"  and  "reflectlv- 
Ity/lmpuls1v1ty")  could  be  used  to  summarize  "cognitive  style."  A 
number  of  studies  had  Indicated  that  cognitive  style,  as  defined  by 
either  of  these  two  traits,  was  a  fairly  good  predictor  of  achievement 
m  the  lower  grades,  which  is  consistent  with  findings  from  earlier 
studies  that  Indicated  that  cognitive  style  seems  to  have  Its  greatest 
impact  during  the  Initial  learning  of  particular  skills. 

/°I  ihe  Purpose  of  target  student  selection,  three  measures  were 
obtained  for  aJJ_  students  1n  each  target  classroom:    language  status, 
Held  dependence/independence,  and  reflectl v1ty/1mpuls1  vlty.  The 
Instruments  used  to  obtain  these  measures  are  described  below. 

Language  Status 

The  students'  language  status  was  determined  on  the  basis  of 
ratings  made  by  the  teachers  for  each  of  their  students  on  the  Student 
Operational  Language  Assessment  Sr.aia-sniA  (Duncan  &  De  Avlla,  1976) 
during  Ue  first  month  of  school,    using  this  Instrument,  the  teachers 
made  an  overall  judgment  about  each  child's  language  status  on  the  ba- 
sis of  seven  descriptions  of  language  usage  and  skill;  one  was  selected 
that  best  defined  the  student's  observed  ability  to  use  Spanish  and 
English:    Monolingual  English;  Monolingual  Spanish;  Partial  Bilingual  - 
English  Dominant;  Partial  Bilingual  -  Spanish  Dominant;  Bilingual 
(totally  fluent  1n  both  English  and  Spanish);  Limited  Engl  1sh/L1m1ted 
Spanish;  Late  Language  Learner.    This  rating  provided  an  Impressionis- 
tic, global  view  of  the  child's  ability  1n  both  languages. 

Cognitive  Style 

Two  measures  were  used  to  assess  "cognitive  style."    These  were 
administered  during  the  first  month  of  school.    The  Children's  Embedded 
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!9'i  ei,T5St~C^T  (W1tk1n«  01tman'  Rask1".  *  &rP.  1971)  is  a  measure 
or  neid  dependence/field  Indeoendence  (FD/FI).    The  test    Individual lv 
admin  stered,  requires  the  child  to  find  a  simile  f1gu?f  a  "triable1 

e°xamn  L7S<Vrf 5» '  1n  3  COmplex  drawin9  (of  a  clown  for' 

example).    Credit  1s  given  for  each  time  the  student  finds  the  simple 
figure  w  thouc  help  from  the  test  administrator.    In  order  to %pdu?e 
frustration    the  child  1s  helped  to  find  the  embedded  figure  1f  he 
encounters  diff  culty  1n  a  given  Item.    The  score  1s  derived  by  adding 
the  number  of  times  the  child  finds  the  figure  without  assistance.  9 
Higher  scores  are  associated  with  "field  Independence;-  lower  scores 
are  associated  with  "field  dependence." 

The  Matching  Familiar  Figures  Test -MFFT  (togan.  1965-  feaan 
irln^U  5p^7^nTTfe  WMJ.  a  measurf  of  conceptua'  iempo 

of  a  ??nurl  VuT}lUi\y)\  PTe?t?  the  Ch1ld  "1th  8  sta"Sard  drawing 
of  a  f1gure  (e.g     a  ruler)  and  six  variants.    One  1s  Identical  to  the 

2  Ih.  t0^nd1«te  which  of  the  six  alternatives  1s  identical 

til  it  ?h-  JJ?iS°rCept!;al  tempo  cl«s1f1cat1on  is  based  on  the 

HIM!.?      k      5       t0  1nd1cate  the  f1pst  response  (latency)  and 
the  total  number  of  Incorrect  responses  made  on  each  Item  (up  to  five 
errors  per  Item).    A  child  who  1s  fast  to  respond  (1mouls1ve)  often 
nmces  several  errors;  a  child  who  1s  slow  to  respond  (reflective) 
generally  1s  more  accurate.  ™*vmi 

Selection  Procedure 

™n„Jr"d1?e!,Sl0nal  SCatter  p1ots  of  the  students'  performance  on  the 
cognitive  style  measures  was  developed  for  each  target  classroom,  with 
CEFT  ^fining  one  axis  and  MFFT  (time)  the  other.    Median  splits  were 

i»SiU?"?  t0  d  v1d!  the  Plots  1nt0  f°"p  quadrants,  with  an  additional 
subdivision  being  formed  by  drawing  a  circle  of  a  specified  radius  at 
the  intersection  of  the  two  medians,  as  shown  below: 


FD/FI 
(CEFT 
Total) 


Md 


Md 


Impu  i  si  v1ty/Ref  1  ecti  v1t.y 
(MFFT  Time) 
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The  five  subdivisions  defined  five  levels  of  the  variable  of 
cognitive  style,  a  described  below: 

1  -  field  Independent /Impulsive 

2  -  field  Independent /reflective 

3  -  field  dependent/Impulsive 

4  -  field  dependent/reflective 

5  *  moderate  on  both  dimensions 

*  .  ,Tw2  !«Pget  students  *epe  drawn  from  each  subdivision,  giving  a 
total  of  10  target  students  for  each  classroom.   An  effort  was  made  to 
balance,  to  the  extent  that  1t  was  possible,  the  students  selected  1n 
each  subdivision  (across  classrooms)  on  the  variables  of  sex  and  lan- 
guage status.   Our  purpose  In  the  selection  was  to  maximize  the  system- 
atic variation  between  students  1n  order  to  achieve  a  basis  for  genera- 
lization of  the  results.    The  total  number  of  students  Involved  1n  the 
study  and  their  distribution  among  the  sites  by  grade  level  1s  shown  1n 
Table  1,  page  20.   The  student  sample,  by  data  collection  yea~,  1s 
discussed  1n  further  detail  1n  a  subsequent  section  of  this  document 
(see  page  30). 


Characteristics  of  the  Sites 

The  following  description  focuses  on  the  characteristics  of  the 
target  district  at  the  time  of  selection.    First,  demographic  data, 
relative  to  the  Texas  sites,  are  presented  which  characterize  the  size 
socioeconomic  status,  degree  of  urbanldty,  local  funds  available  per 
student,  bilingual  program(s),  concentration  of  Hispanic  students,  and 
variability  of  schools  1n  each  district.    Second,  certain  variations  1n 
reading  programs  across  the  five  sites  are  summarized,  focusing  on  type 
of  instr-~Monal  materials  used,  organization  for  Instruction,  criteria 
for  transition  from  Spanish  to  English,  and  Instructional  emphasis. 
Third,  the  extent  to  which  the  selected  districts  are  representative  of 
other  districts  1n  Texas  1s  examined  1n  terms  of  size,  concentration  of 
Hispanic  students,  and  location  of  bilingual  programs.    Lastly,  a  brief 
description  of  the  Northern  Mexican  site  1s  presented.    A  detailed 
description  of  each  of  the  sites  1s  Included  as  Appendix  A. 

Demographics 

As  shown  1n  Table  2,  the  five  districts  selected  from  the  state  of 
Texas  to  participate  1n  the  study  varied  considerably  on  each  of  the 
demographic  Indices.    The  urban  district  (East  Texas  Area— Site  5)  is 
large,  with  a  wel 1 -developed  bilingual  program,  yet  1t  differs  substan- 
tially from  the  other  districts  1n  (a)  locale,  (b)  percentage  of 
Hispanic  students,  (c)  per  pupil  expenditure,  and  (d)  variability  of 
schools  within  the  district.    The  two  middle-sized  districts  (Central 
Texas  Area— Site  3  and  Texas  Border  Area— Site  0)  are  very  similar  1n 
terms  of  SES  and  degree  of  urbanldty,  yet  differ  considerably  1n  (a) 
locale,  (b)  percentage  of  Hispanic  students,  (c)  per  pupil  expenditure, 
and  (d)  variability  of  schools  within  the  district.    The  two  smaller 
districts  are,  in  fact,  quite  dissimilar  in  size  (Texas  Border  Area  — 
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labia  2 

Ics  for  Texas  Districts  in  toe  SEQL  Bilingual  Beadloo  Study  -  1982 
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Site  2  nas  three  time  the  enrollment  of  fexas  border  Area--S1te  1)  and 
1r.  amount  of  per  pup  1  expenditure.    They  are  alike,  however,  1n  terms 
rlJ*r  (5}  1oca  e»  (c)  concentration  of  Hispanic  students,  and  (d) 

s?tllb1rI12«2«,$Chr1$.Wlth1n  tha  d1stp1ct'   Tak*"  as  a  whole  'these 
nl«nLI!Ph!    J  8  br°a?  Pange  of  commun1t1es  In  Texas  where  bilingual 
programs  have  been  imp  emented,  from  the  lar^  urban  district  1n  north- 
s'  X     ?   *f  Sm?11  PUPa1  d1stp1cts  a1°"9  the  Mexican  border. 
Thus,  the  educational  processes  and  outcomes  observed  In  this  study 

SSlJ-Se^r,fJ*SStIt1va  °f  many'  1f  not  TOSt'  of  the  ^Ungual 
programs  1n  the  State.  3 

Variations  1n  Reading  Programs 

at  thlMlrV"  labif  3,.the  f1ve  Texas  d1stp1cts  varied  substantially 
at  we  time  of  selection  in  terms  of  their  reading  programs  for  bilin- 
gual students.   The  four  variables  examined  -.*ere  (a)  materials,  (b) 
organization  for  Instruction,  (c)  criteria  for  transition  from  Spanish 
to  English  reading,  and  (d)  Instructional  emphasis  1n  reading.  The 
1nfo.-mat1on  depicted  in  Table  3  came  from  three  sources:  documents 
provided  by  each  of  the  districts  describing  their  bilingual  programs; 
interviews  with  administrators  and  teachers;  and  formal  and  informal 
classroom  observations. 

_   4Mat£P4aisr.    I"  two  of  the  five  districts,  oasal  reading  series 
provided  the  foundation  for  the  English  reading  program.    These  series 
are  structured  so  that  the  sequence  of  Instruction  1s  built  Into  the 
readers  and  workbooks,  which  gradually  Increase  1n  difficulty  as  the 
child  progresses.    Three  districts  utilized  management  systems.  These 
are  characterized  by  Instructional    objectives,  mastery  tests,  and  a 
diversity  of  materials  (both  commercial  and  teacher-made). 

For  the  Spanish  reading  program,  four  of  the  districts  relied  on 
5?S!!    !*!     ?9  !mP16S  f0P  1nst™ct1on.    One  district  was  employing  an 
individualized"  approach  to  Instruction  that  drew  upon  the  "Guszak 
D1agnost1c/Prescr1pt1ve  Reading  Program"  (Guszak,  1972).    In  this  pro- 
gram, management  was  carried  out  through  a  system  of  student  contracts. 

The  materials  used  for  reading  Instruction  across  the  five  sites 
represented  the  two  curriculum  approaches  most  prevalent  1n  bilingual 
programs  at  the  time  of  sample  selection:    basal  series  and  management 
systems.    As  will  be  described  later  1n  this  section,  the  Instructional 
emphisls  varied  considerably  within  these  two  basic  curriculum 
approaches. 

.       Organization  for  Instruction.    The  organization  for  reading 
instruction  in  D1  Ungual  programs  in  Texas  follows  one  of  four  basic 
patterns:    (1)  selr -contained  classrooms,  (2)  team-teaching,  (3)  open 
classroom  structure,  and  (4)  bilingual  resource  teacher(s).    Each  of 
these  patterns  was  represented  1n  the  sampled  classrooms  1n  the  study. 

Self-contained  classrooms,  1n  which  one  teacher  provides  all  (or 
most)  of  the  Instruction  for  a  given  group  of  children,  1s  characteris- 
tic of  most  of  the  school  districts  in  the  State.    This  organizational 
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Table  3 

Variation  In  Bilingual  leading  Program  on  District  Entry  Into  the  Study 
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Materials; 

.  Basal  Series 

•  Management  System 
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•  Self -contained 
.  Team-teaching 
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English 
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English 


K-l 
Gr.2 


Spanish 


K-l 
Gr.2 
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schools/ 
classes 


Northern 
Mexico 


Spanish 


Federal 
textbooks 


N/A 


*Focus  In  early  phases  of  reading;  see  text  for  explanation  of  terminology. 
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pattern  existed  1n  two  of  the  border  area  sites,  and  1n  most  of  the 
schools  in  the  urban  district. 

Team-teaching  1s  characteristic  of  the  Instructional  programs  1n 
the  Texas  Border  Area--S1te  1,  Central  Texas  Area-Site  3,  and  1n  some 
of  the  schools  1n  the  urban  distr.ct  (East  Texas  Area— Site  5).  In 
this  organizational  structure,  one  teacher  typically  provides  Spanish 
reading  and/or  content  area  Instruction  for  Limited  English  Proficient 
students,  while  the  other  member(s)  of  the  team  provides  reading  and 
content  area  Instruction  1n  English  for  those  children  for  whom  such 
instruction  1s  appropriate. 

The  open  classroom  structure,  found  1n  the  K-1  school  at  the 
Central  Texas  Area-Site  3,  involves  large,  open  spaces  that  house 
units   of  approximately  100  children  1n  which  some  8  teachers  and  5 
alrfes  work  together  to  provide  Individual  and  small -group  Instruction 
to  children  of  the  various  language  classifications.   Typically,  each 
team  Includes  one  or  more  bilingual  teachers  who  carry  out  the  Spanish 
component  of  the  Instructional  program. 

The  use  of  a  bilingual  resource  teacher  to  deliver  Instruction  to 
Limited  English  Proficient  students  was  found  1n  only  a  few  schools  1n 
the  urban  site.    In  this  organizational  pattern,  one  teacher  provides 
Spanish  reading  and  content  area  Instruction,  usually  1n  small  groups, 
for  all  Limited  English  Proficient  students  at  a  particular  grade  level 
or  In  a  given  school. 

Criteria  for  Transition  from  Spanish  to  English  Reading  Instruction 

In  examining  this  variable,  1t  became  necessary  to  look  at  both 
policy  and  practice  to  get  a  clear  picture  of  what  was  happening  1n 
each  of  the  districts.    Policy  for  all  of  the  target  districts  provided 
for  transition  from  Spanish  to  English  Instruction,  with  English-only 
instruction  being  the  eventual  goal.    Practice  varied,  however,  as  to 
the  time  of  transfer  from  Spanish  to  English,  both  within  and  between 
districts.    Criteria  for  transition  at  all  of  the  sites  Included  both 
Spanish  reading  ability  and  English  oral  proficiency.    According  to  the 
school  personnel  Interviewed  at  the  time  of  selection,  some  Individual 
schools  and/or  teachers  begin  English  reading  Instruction  earlier  than 
others.    At  one  of  the  sites,  English  reading  Instruction  was  observed 
to  begin  for  all  children  by  the  second  semester  of  first  grade.  As 
documented  during  the  course  of  the  study,  actual  practice  at  the  other 
sites  varied  considerably  both  within  site  and  among  the  sites. 

Instructional  Emphasis 

The  Instructional  emphasis  appeared  to  be  determined,  to  a  large 
extent,  by  the  theoretical  orientation  of  the  teacher  and  by  the  nature 
and  characteristics  of  the  teaching  materials  available  within  the 
school  district.    School  policy,  as  to  the  uniformity  of  the  basic 
materials  to  be  used  and  the  approach  to  be  followed,  also  affected  the 
instructional  emphasis.    Similarly,  the  amount  and  kind  (focus)  of 
"current"  1nserv1ce  activities  within  the  district  influenced  the 
instructional  emphasis. 
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While  varying  from  teacher  to  teacher,  the  Instructional  ^hasis 
in  two  of  the  five  districts  selected  for  the  study  (Texas  Border 

«e";;?^e  \  a"?  East  T?xas  Ap?a"Sit:e  5)  could  best  be  characterized 
as   skills  development/  1n  which  the  components  of  decoding,  vocabu- 
lary development,  and  comprehension  of  whole  text  are  given  relatively 
equal  attention  during  the  early  phases  of  reading  Instruction.  These 
two  Districts  had  adopted  specific  basal  reading  series  1n  both  English 
and  Spanish  and  had  encouraged  d1str1ct-w1de  use  of  these  texts. 

In  the  English  reading  program  1n  the  Texas  Border  Area--S1te  0. 
the   Wisconsin  Design"  management  system  was  used  which  focused  heavily 
on  letter-sound  correspondence  and  work  attack  skills  1n  the  early 
stages,  with  Increasing  attention  given  to  comprehension  skills  as  the 
child  gained  some  facility  1n  reading.    The  reading  series  adopted  by 
the  district  also  placed  a  strong  emphasis  on  word  recognition  1n  the 
early  stages.    Similarly,  the  Spanish  reading  component  utilized  a 
basal  reading  series  1n  which  formal  Instruction  1n  letter-sound 
correspondence  and  word  recognition  skills  was  emphasized.  Comprehen- 
sion skills  received  lesser  attention  1n  the  early  stages  of  readlna 
instruction.  8 

The  English  reading  program  1n  the  Central  Texas  Area— Site  3  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  Texas  Border  Area— Site  0  described  above.  How- 
ever, the  Spanish  reading  program  differed  1n  that  this  site  utilized  a 
basal  reading  series  that  emphasized  comprehension  skills,  1n  the  early 
stages  of  reading,  to  a  greater  extent  than  did  the  basal  series 
adopted  at  the  Texas  Border  Area— Site  0. 

At  the  time  of  site  selection  the  ruadlng  program  at  the  Texas 
Border  Area— Site  2  employed  a  management  system  locally  referred  to  as 
the    Guszak  Diagnost1c/Prescr1pt1 ve  Reading  Program."    As  noted 
earlier,  this  system  1s  characterized  by  Individualized  Instruction 
managed  through  the  use  of  student  contracts.    Its  theoretical  orienta- 
tion 1s  strongly  "meaning-based,"  with  little  or  no  formal  Instruction 
in  letter-sound  correspondence  until  after  the    child  has  gained  some 
reading  fluency.    Two  years  Into  the  study  at  this  site,  the  district 
shifted  to  a  basal  reading  program  and  abandoned  their  Individualized 
approach  1n  both  English  and  Spanish  for  a  more  traditional  small -group 
instructional  procedure. 

Summary 

Whether  considering  the  variable  of  curriculum  materials  used, 
organization  for  Instruction,  criteria  and  practices  for  transition 
from  Spanish  to  English  reading,  or  Instructional  emphasis,  the  reading 
programs  of  the  five  Texas  districts  selected  for  the  study  reflect,  a 
high  degree  of  diversity.    Thus,  the  naturally-occurring  variations 
necessary  to  the  design  of  the  study  are  found  1n  the  sites  Included  in 
the  study. 

Representativeness  of  Districts  Selected 

The  five  districts  selected  represent  a  cross-section  of  school 
districts  typically  found  1n  the  State  of  Texas.    The  following  discus- 
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slon  examines  the  degree  to  which  these  districts  are  comparable  to 
other  districts  in  the  State  1n  terms  of  size,  concentration  of 
Hispanic  students,  and  distribution  of  bilingual  programs. 

Size 

The  Texas  Education  Agency  (1976)  divides  the  districts  Into  12 
categortes  according  to  size.    The  first  category  comprises  six  dis- 
tricts, each  with  more  than  50,000  students.    These  six  metropolitan 
districts  serve  one  fourth  (550,000  students)  of  the  two  and  a  half 
million  students  1n  the  State.    One  of  these,  East  Texas  Area— Site  • 
was  Included  1n  the  study.    Approximately  one  fifth  of  the  students  1n 
Texas  are  1n  the  189  middle-sized  districts  (1,500  to  4,999  students). 
Three  of  the  five  districts  sampled  for  this  study  fall  Into  this  cate- 
gory (Central  Texas  Area~S1te  3,  Texas  Border  Area— Site  0,  and  Texas 
Border  Area-Site  2).    While  the  small  school  districts  1n  Texas  (less 
than  500  students)  serve  only  about  five  percent  of  the  state's  school 
children,  they  represent  approximately  one  half  (541  out  of  1120)  of 
the  districts  state-wide.    One  site,  Texas  Area— Site  1,  was  selected 
to  represent  this  category. 

The  sites  selected  for  the  study  represent  the  full  range  of 
large,  medium  and  small  districts  1n  Texas.    They  reflect  both  the  size 
of  district  where  most  students  are  enrolled  (metropolitan  and  middle- 
sized)  as  well  as  the  size  of  district  which  characterizes  most  of  the 
school  districts  1n  the  state-  (small ). 

Concentration  of  Hispanic  Students 

In  order  to  examine  the  representativeness  of  the  sampled  dis- 
tricts 1n  terms  of  concentration  of  Hispanic  students,  the  districts  in 
the  state  were  divided  Into  three  categories  on  the  basis  of  data 
collected  1n  the  fall  of  1979  by  the  Texas  Education  Agency  (1980). 
They  were  classified  by  percentage  of  Hispanic  students  as  folTows: 
80%  to  100%;  60%  to  80%;  less  than  60%.    Seventy-two  districts  were 
found  to  have  high  concentrations  of  Hispanic  students  state-wide  with 
three  of  the  five  districts  selected  for  this  study  falling  Into  this 
category  (Texas  Border  Area— Sites  0,  1,  and  2).    Sixty-one  districts 
fell  Into  the  60%  to  80%  category,  with  one  of  the  sampled  sites  (East 
Texas  Area— Site  5)  1n  this  category.    The  remainder  of  the  1,099  dis- 
tricts responding  to  the  Texas  Education  Agency  survey  had  less  than 
60%  enrollment  of  H1span1cs;  the  Central  Texas  Area— Site  3,  with  17% 
Hispanic  enrollment,  represents  districts  1n  this  category.    Thus,  the 
five  sampled  sites  represent  the  full  range  of  districts  where  bilin- 
gual reading  and  program  Implementation  are  crucial  concerns— those 
with  high,  med1um-h1gh,  and  lower  percentages  of  Hispanic  students. 

Distribution  of  Bilingual  Programs 

As  shown  1n  Figure  4,  page  18,  the  five  sites  are  located  either 
in  regions  where  other  bilingual  programs  are  concentrated  or  are  in  a 
locale  which  1s  very  similar  to  other  districts  with  bilingual  pro- 
grams.   Three  of  the  sites  are  along  the  Texas-Mexico  border,  with  one 
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in  south  central  Texas  and  two  1n  southwest  Texas.  The  site  in  central 
I««tLtreP^^iS  !taf1e  H1spanic  P°P«lat1ons  that  have  somewhat  less 

IT*  il  £2  ?e  MeXlC3n  CUltUPe  and  the  Span1sh  1s"9«age.    The  urban 
site  in  East  Texas  represents  the  wide  dispersion  of  districts  with 
bilingual  programs  1n  the  northern  and  northwestern  regions  of  Texas 
Thus,  the  sampled  districts  represent  (1)  the  border  region;  (21  the' 

2001m1^eS5VrOOm2t02pm^,eHS  ^?r ; 'and  (3)  the  4glSUS  th.*n 

200  miles  from  the  border.    These  regions,  1n  turn,  reflect  varying 
degrees  of  contact  with  the  Spanish  language  and  culture  as  well  as 
differing  degrees  of  concentrations  of  H1span1<-  students  1n  the 
schools. 

Northern  Mexico.  Site  4 

Two  schools,  located  in  an  Isolated,  middle-sized  Mexican  dty 
some  200  miles  south  of  the  Texas-Mexico  border,  comprise  the  sample 

°PB  h  ?  ;e?l2n*  i?nW5e  S^°?1s  1s  a  state-supported  school;  the 
other  1s  a  federally-funded  school.    Both  schools  are  located  within 
the  dty  boundary;  both  serve  primarily  monolingual  Spanish-speaking 
students  from  low  to  lower-middle  Income  families.    At  the  time  of 
selection,  the  children  were  attending  school  for  four  and  one-half  • 

iUnNPePT?ay-i  ^  c1asses  mr*  1ap9*  (approximately  50  children  per 
class)     The  classes  were  self-contained,  and  all  Instruction  was  pro- 
vided by  a  teacher  who  had  completed  normal  school  training.    All  of 
the  classes  were  using  the  federally-adopted  textbooks  1n  which  all 
subject  matter  1s  Integr   ed  Into  one  set  of  books  (1.p.,  math, 
science,  social  studies,  and  language  arts  are  Interwoven  Into  the  same 
textbooks).    Reading  Instruction  per  se  focused  heavily  nn  letter-sound 
correspondence  In  the  early  stages;  handwriting  and  composition  were  an 
integral  part  of  the  reading  Instruction,  even  at  the  early  grades. 
Although  there  was  variation  1n  some  of  the  classes  1n  one  of  the 
schools,  most  of  the  Instruction  was  directed  to  the  full  group  and  was 
characterized  by  much  direct  Instruction  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and 
choral  response  on  the  part  of  the  students. 

Cohort  Plan  for  Longitudinal  Investigation 

It  was  most  desirable,  1n  order  to  achieve  the  purpose  of  this 
study,  to  track  the  target  students  from  entry  into  kindergarten 
through  the  end  of  fourth  grade.    The  growth  and  develooment  that  are 
the  focus  of  this  study  normally  takes  place  over  this  time  period,  and 
a  cross -sectional  design  would  be  eltogether  Inappropriate.    It  should 
be  emphasized  that,  for  practicality,  what  was  planned  and  carried  out 
was  the  selection  of  cohorts  of  relatively  modest  sample  size  who  were 
tracked  for  varying  periods  of  time  1n  successive  waves. 

Cohort  1 

The  first  cohort,  consisting  of  12  classrooms  in  the  Texas  Border 
AJ!J"-Site  0,  was  selected  for  testing  and  observation  during  the 
1978-1979  school  year.    Four  of  the  classrooms  were  selected  as  target 
classrooms  to  remain  1n  the  study,  and  10  target  students  were  selected 
in  each  of  these  classrooms.    The  full  range  of  Instruments  and  data 
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collectlo:  procedures  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  itudy  were 
thoroughly  tested  under  specified  condition.  In  all  12  classrooms,  and 
modifications  were  made  as  needed.    Thus,  this  cohort,  which  served  as 
the  pilot  cohort,  consisted  of  40  students  (20  kindergarten  and  20 
first  grade  students)  from  four  ,  lass rooms  In  two  schools  (one  k'nder- 

o^regi™  o7th'l  T^*  ^  °"e  SCh°01  diStriCt  1" 


Cohort  2 

nf  .iSr1"?  the  f1PSt  daJa  cr',ect1on  y**r  (1978-1979),  a  second  ~hort 
of  eight  classrooms  was  Identified  for  Inclusion  in  the  study  in  the 

ZZnJF*  Jl   979"1980-    T™  °f       classrooms  (one  kindergarten  and 
one  first  grade)  were  located  1n  one  school  in  the  Texas  Border  Area- 
site  1     Four  classrooms  (two  kindergarten  and  two  first  grades)  were 
S!l?5!e   fpom  one  sch001  1n  th«  Texas  Border  Area-S1te  2,  and  two 
additional  classrooms  of  kindergarten  students  were  added  from  the 
c*  J  a     «hoo1s  **ich  contributed  Cohort  1  1n  the  Texas  Border  Area- 
Site  0.   Thus,  two  successive  waves  of  class/teacher/student  cohorts 
were  tested  and  observed,  the  second  repllca^ng  the  basic  design  of 
the  first  one, 

Cohorts  3  ard  4 

In  the  1980-1981  school  year,  Cohorts  3  and  4  entered  the  study. 
Cohort  j  consisted  of  students  from  the  East  Texas  Area— Site  5  and 
then  Central  Texas  Area-Site  3.    Eleven  classrooms  were  selected  from 
one  school  district  in  Site  5:    eight  bilingual  classrooms  of  kinder- 
garten students  1n  seven  schools  and  three  Engl 1sh -medium  classrooms  of 
kindergarten  stuoents  from  one  school  which  housed  one  of  the  target 
bilingual  classrooms.    Thus,  from  those  classrooms,  a  subsample  of  80 
JlUngual  children  and  30  monolingual  English-speaking  children  entered 
the  study. 

In  the  Central  Texas  Area-Site  3,  80  b1  Ungual  and  10  monolingual 
English-speaking  kindergarten  children  were  sampled  from  three  team- 
teaching  units  which  contained  some  300  children  wlth.n  one  school. 
Fourteen  homeroom  and  language  arts  teachers  were  associated  with  this 
group  of  students. 

Cohort  4  consisted  of  students  from  the  Northern  Ke<1co  Area— Site 
4.    Four  classrooms  of  first  grade  students  1n  two  public  schools  (two 
classrooms  at  each  school)  were  selected  with  a  subsample  of  15  mono- 
lingual Spanish-speaking  target  students  per  class.    Student  attrition 
was  expected  to  be  higher  in  the  Mexican  schools  than  in  the  Texas 
schools,  thus  the  selection  of  a  re*,a*1vely  larger  subsample  at  the 
->1nt  of  entry  was  calculated  to  ensure  an  adequate  sample  of  students 
over  the  course  of  the  study. 

Summary 

Four  student  cohorts  of  differing  size,  entered  the  stuay  during 
the  course  of  a  three  year  period.    Each  cohort  of  students  was  tracked 
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cohort  2 
Cohort  3 
Cohort  4 


mSSo^SI^6"*^  1nt0  the  study  throu#  nhe  last  data  col  lectio  year 
(198^-1983).   The  selection  procedure  yielded  a  subsample  of  38U 
students  distributed  as  follows: 

Cohort  1  -  40  stuaents  (20  kindergarten;  20  first  grade) 

80  students  (50  kindergarten;  30  first  grade) 

200  kindergarten  students 

60  first  grade  students. 

Since  the  students  entered  1n  successive  waves,  with  most  of  the 
students  enterl.    during  their  kindergarten  year  but  with  some  entering 
at  first  grade,  certain  of  the  students  were  tracked  for  five  years 
(  K-5);  others  for  four  years  (  K-3  or  1-4);  and  yet  others,  which  were 
the  majority,  were  tracked  for  three  years  (  fc-2  or  1-3,  the  latter 
being  the  case  of  the  Northern  Mexico  sample). 

Once  selected  to  participate  1n  the  study,  a  student  was  followed 
through  whatever  classrooms  he  was  subsequently  assigned.    Such  assign- 
ments were  based  entirely  upon  criteria  established  by  each  school  dis- 
trict, and  without  any  Input  from  SEDL  personnel.    During  the  data  col- 
lection phase  of  thfe  study,  a  student  remained  1n  the  study  until  he 
either  (1)  completed  fourth  grade,  or  (2)  moved  outside  the  schools 
involved  1n  the  study.    On  a  few  occasions,  a  student  was  dropped  from 
the  study  at  a  parent's  request.    If  a  student  left  the  study  prior  to 
first,  grade  entry,  a  replacement  student  frow  the  same  Initially- 
selected  classroom  was  added  to  the  study  who  possessed  similar' charac- 
teristics to  the  replaced  student  based  on  the  initial  selection 
criteria  (i.e.,  same  cognitive  style  quadrant,  sex,  and  degree  of 
biHngualism).    For  such  replacement  students,  every  effort  was  made  to 
acquire  a  complete  data  set  by  collecting  data  from  the  school  district 
files  (e.g.,  the  d1str1ct-adm1i.1stared  standardized  language  test 
scores),  and  by  administering  any  SEDL  assessments  missed  by  the 
replacement  target  during  the  semester  1n  which  th«  student  was 
replaced.    If  a  student  left  the  study  after  first  grade  entry,  a 
replacement  was  not  sought  since  1t  was  feit  that  too  much  missing  data 
would  result  for  such  replacement  students.    As  noted  earlier,  the 
attrition  rate  at  Site  4  (Northern  Mexico)  was  expected  to  be  quite 
high,  and  oversampUng  was  employed  to  meet  this  attrition  problem 
nther  than  following  the  replacement  procedure. 

In  all,  438  students  were  Identified  as  targets  Juring  the  five- 
year  data  collection  phase.    The  attrition  rates  varied  over  sites, 
being  highest  at  Sites  1  and  5  (about  37%  over  the  entire  jata  collec- 
tion period),  lowest  at  Site  3  (18%),  and  averaging  28%.  Similarly, 
the  replacement  percentages  were  highest  at  Sites  1  and  5  (24%  and  30%, 
respectively),  with  the  remaining  sites  at  about  11%,  for  an  overall 
iverage  of  17%. 

As  shown  above,  the  initial  sampling  plan  called  for  the  selection 
of  330  students.    In  Site  4,  60  students  were  tn  be  sampled  (15  from 
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each  of  4  classrooms),  but  due  to  the  joint  distributions  of  the  cogni- 
tive style  measures  obtained  from  each  of  these  classrooms,  only  54 
students  could  be  selected  according  to  the  sampling  criteria.   At  Site 
n,  a  brother  of  a  selected  twin  was  added  to  the  study  for  a  potential 
case  study  analysis.   Also,  at  2  additional  sites  (1  and  3),  a  total  of 
3  initially-selected  targets  left  the  study,  were  replaced,  but  then 
returned  to  the  study  and  were  once  again  tracked  along  with  their 
replacements.    G1yen  these  sampling  adjustments,  the  planned  sample  of 
380  students  resulted  1n  an  actual  sample  of  378  students. 

Of  the  Initially  selected  378  targets,  105  students  eventually 
withdrew  from  the  study;  60  of  these  students  were  replaced  and  47  of 
these  replacements  remained  1n  the  study  until  normal  exit.    Since  the 
primary  ob.  pctlve  of  the  study  was  to  track  reading  acquisition  and  our 
most  extensive  assessments  of  reading  skills  were  begun  at  the  end  of 
first  grade,  only  students  who  remained  in  the  study  thr-ough  at  least 
two  additional  years  of  Instruction  beyond  kindergarten  were  Included 
in  the  longitudinal  analyses,  thus  providing  us  with  at  least  two  data 
points  to  chart  growth  in  reading.    A  total  of  333  students  met  this 
criterion. 


All  longitudinal  analyses  we^e  based  on  Instructional  years  rather 
than  grade  levels  In  order  to  track  the  number  of  years  of  actual 
Instruction  regardless  of  whether  a  student  was  retained  or  double- 
promoted.    Such  Irregularities  only  occurred  after  first  grade  1n  our 
sample,  so  that  Instructional  year  0  1s  always  kindergarten,  and 
instructional  year  1  1s  always  first  grade;  later  Instructional  years 
(2-4)  may  be  either  a  grade  level  above    (for  students  double-promoted 
sometime  after  f«rst  grade)  or  below  {for  students  retained  sometime 
after  first  grade)  the  nominal  Instructional  year  value.    No  student  1n 
our  sample  was  retained  or  double-promoted  more  than  once. 

A  breakdown  by  cohort  and  language  grouo  of  the  longitudinal  sam- 
ple of  333  students  1s  presented  1n  Table  4.    As  can  be  seen  from  the 
table,  32  students  (10%  of  the  sample)  had  Irregular  grade  sequences. 
Considering  the  254  bilingual  students  which  are  of  primary  concern  1n 
this  report,  the  table  shows  that  153  students  were  tracked  through  two 
instructional  years  beyond  kindergarten  (all  but  one  having  kindergar- 
ten data  as  well);  40  stt'dents  were  tracked  through  3  instructional 
years  (with  all  but  two  having  data  at  kindergarten);  ano  61  students 
were  tracked  through  four  Instructional  years   with  36%  havinq 
kindergarten  data). 


Instrumentation  and  Data  Collection 

Schedul ?  of  Testing  and  Observation 

The  purpose  1n  tracking  the  students  from  their  early  school  expe- 
rience through  the  ml d -elementary  years  was  to  trace  the  full  develop- 
ment of  oral  language  and  reading  skills.    As  students  move  from 
kindergarten  through  fourth  grade  they  are  exposed  to  a  variety  of 
instructional  programs.    Our  goal  was  to  track  the  reading  progress  of 
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Breakdown  of  Instructional  Year  Sequence  for  Longitudinal  Sample 

by  Cohort  and  Language  Group 
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 Instructional  Year  Sequence  

Conort   lavage       01234     1234     0123  123      012      1?  Totals 

I  Bilingual         16          19          1  1  J 

(1)                  (1)  (1) 

II  Bilingual                   26        37  1  5 

(7)  (5) 

III  Bilingual  145 

(12) 

Total                         16         45        38  2  152 


38 
70 
146 
254 


(1)        (7)       (6)  (13)  (27) 

36 


III  Monolingual  35 
English  (2) 

IV  Monolingual  33 
Spanish  (3) 


43 


Total 


333 


Note:    Numbers  in  parenthesis  represent  the  number  of  students  Hth 
irregular  grade  sequences. 
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students  of  differing  learner  characteristics  and  to  observe  their 
responses  to  variation  in  the  Instructional  program.   As  will  be 
explained  in  more  detail  1n  the  section  on  Instrumentation  that 
l?,rl  tit.™  ongoing  program  of  observation  and  testing  was  conducted, 
such  thtt  variation  In  the  Instructional  program  over  a  period  of  a  few 
weeks  was  highlighted  m  the  data,  and  where  the  student 'was  tested  on 
a  regular  basis  so  that  changes  in  student  performance  was  also 
measured  within  these  time  frames. 

^D?taJ!!?r?  collected  each  year  ^  accordance  with  a  data  collection 
schedule  which  was  prepared  each  summer  and  distributed  to  data  collec- 
tors prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.    Ir  some  cases,  slight 
adjustments  were  made  In  the  timetable  to  accommodate  a  particular 

l£<   JhJl?nI?i  aSt1;It1es«0P  1t!  ^^ncles  (e.g.,  vacation  sched- 
ules, school -wide  testing,  flu  epidemics).    However,  in  general  data 
collection  followed  the  sample  schedules  presented  1n  Tables  5  and  6. 

Instrumentation 

a  ™J  sect1on  Presents  a  brief  overview  of  the  data  sources  for  the 
study.    One  set  of  measures  were  used  to  assess  student  characteristics 
and  academic  performance;  the  other  provided  Information  on  teacher 
characteristics  and  classroom  Instruction.    While  only  a  brief  discus- 
sion of  tne  Instruments  1s  presented  here,  a  detailed  description  of 
each  of  the  data  sources  1s  provided  1n  the  corresponding  volume  of 
this  report  where  the  results  of  the  data  analyses  are  presented. 

Student  Characteristics  and  Student  Performance 

Language  assessment.    Three  types  of  language  measures  were  used 
to  assess  tne  child's  oral  proficiency  1n  both  Spanish  and  English: 
(1)  an  oral  language  proficiency  test,  (2)  teacher  ratings,  and  (3)  an 
ethnographic  verification  of  the  child's  oral  language  Unities 
(audiotape^  language  samples). 

Oral  language  proficiency  test.    School  districts  1n  Texas 
requlreo  unaer  the  rexas  State  Plan  for  Bilingual  Education  (Texas 
Education  Agency,  1978)  to  identify  all  children  who  are  exposed  to  a 
language  other  than  English  outside  the  school  environment,  and  to 
administer  to  each  of  them,  on  their  Initial  entry  Into  the  school  dis- 
trict program,  the  English  version  of  one  of  the  commercially-available 
oral  proficiency  tests  approved  by  the  state.    Frequently,  school  dis- 
tricts also  administer  the  Spanish  version  of  these  tests  to  Sianlsh- 
speaklng  children  on  their  entry  Into  bilingual  programs.    These  lan- 
guage data   were  collected  from  the  schools;  where  Spanish-language 
data  were  not  available  for  students  on  their  Initial  entry,  the 
project  staff  administered  to  each  of  the  target  bilingual  children  the 
Spanish  version  of  the  oral  language  proficiency  test  selected  by  the 
district.  J 

It  was  also  necessary  to  administer  both  the  English  and  Spanish 
versions  of  the  district -selected  test  to  each  of  the  target  bilingual 
children  yearly  in  grades  beyond  kindergarten,  since  the  State  Plan  did 
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Table  9 

SEDL  Bilingual  Readtpq  Study  -  Texas  Sites 


Data  Collection  Schedule:  6rades  2-4 


Month 

Classrooa 

Tine 

Ntns. 

Teacher 

Tine 

Ntns. 

tirades  2-4 

Tiae 

Mins. 

Sep tenter 

Interview  l( 
Language  Esttaate  fl 

30 
10 

Children's  Eabedded  Figures  Test 
(CfFT) 

Matching  Feat  liar  Figures  Test  (MFFT) 

Orel  Language  Proficiency  Test 
— iagMiM  •  insiisnf 

30 

20 
40 

October 

Observation 
RAMOS/SEOL 

0 

Checklist  (fl) 

Inventory  of  It  lingual 
Instruction 

10 

Infonaal  Reading  Inventory  (IRI) 

20 

No verier 

Observation 
RAMOS/SEOt 

0 

Language  Saeple 

0 

Oe  center 

Observation 

."••OS/SEOL 

0 

Language  Eft tat te  it 

10 

Language  Saeple 

Infernal  Reading  Inventory 

0 
20 

January 

Observation 

0 

Checklist  in) 

survey  or  teacher  Lanywsoa 

Skills 

10 

1A 

10 

Cartoon  Conservation  Scales  {CCS) 
Language  Saeple 

30 
0 

February 

Observation 
RAMOS/SEOL 

0 

Language  Saeple 

Infonaal  Reading  Inventory 

0 
20 

March 

Observation 
RAMOS/SEOL 

0 

Checklist  (#3) 

Eabedded  Figures  Test 

Hatching  Feat  liar  Figures 
Test 

10 
20 
10 

Language  Saeple 

Interactive  Reading  Assessment  Systea 
(IRAS)  (Spanish  i  English) 

0 
60 

April/ 
May 

Observation 
RAMOS/SEOL 

Attendance 
Records 

0 
0 

Interview  11 
Language  Esttaate  13 

30 
10 

Language  Saeple 
Standard! led  Test  Scores 

0 
0 

erIcI0L/|  982-1 983 


Month 


September 


to 


October 


November 


December 


Janua ry 


February 


March 


April/ 
May 


CI at s room 


Observation 
RAMOS/SEOL 


Observation 
RAMOS/SEOL 

Observation 
RAMOS/SEOL 

Observation 
RAMOS/SEOL 

Observation 
RAMOS/SEOL 


Observation 
RAMOS/SEOL 


Time- 
Mlns. 


Table  6 

SEDL  Bilingual  Reading  Study  -  Northern  Mexico  Site 
Data  Collection  Schedule:  Grade  3 

US" 


Teacher 


Observation 
RAMOS/SEOL 

Attendance 
Records 


0 


0 
0 


Interview  I 
Language  Estimate  fl 

Checklist  (fl) 

Inventory  of  Bilingual 
Ins  true  tl  or 

Language  Estimate  12 


Checklist  (#2) 
Survey  of  Teacher  Language 
Skills 


Checklist  (13) 

Embedded  Figures  Test 

Matching  Familiar  Figures 
Test 


Interview  II 
Language  Estimate  #3 
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30 
10 

10 


10 


10 
10 


10 

?n 

10 


30 
10 


Time" 
Mlns. 


CMldp«i  Embedded  Figures  Test        |  30 

Hitching  Familiar  Figures  Test  (MFFT)  |  20 

Oral  Language  Proficiency  Test  40 
(Spanish  I  English' 


Language  Sample 


Language  Sample 
Standardized  Test  Scores 


Informal  Reading  Inventory  (IRI) I  20 


0 
20 

30 
0 


Language  Sample 
Informal  Reading  Inventory 

Cartoon  Conservation  Scales  (CCS) 
Language  Sample 

Language  Sample  |  0 

Informal  Reading  Inventory  |  20 

Language  Sample  1  0 

J?£r»c#Jve  *******  Assessment  System  60 
(IRAS)  (Spanish  1  English) 


0 
0 
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not  require  formal  retesting  of  the  children  for  oral  language  profi- 
ciency subsequent  to  initial  entry  into  the  school  district's  program. 
The  monolingual  English-speaking  children  in  the  study  were  adminis- 
tered yearly  the  English  version  of  the  district -adopted  test.  The 
monolingual  Spanish-speaking  children  were  administered  a  Spanish  oral 
language  proficiency  test  selected  by  their  schools. 

Teacher  ratings.    On  three  occasions  during  the  school  year, 
the  teachers  provided  their  evaluation  of  the  children's  language  usage 
and  ability.    As  noted  in  a  previous  section  on  the  selection  of  stu- 
dents, teachers  in  target  classrooms  were  asked,  at  the  time  of  selec- 
tion, to  rate  all  of  the  children  in  their  classes  on  the  Student 
Operational  Language  Assessment  Scale  (Duncan  &  Oe  Avila,  1976). 
Target  children  in  each  of  the  classrooms  in  subsequent  years  were  also 
rated  by  their  teachers  on  this  instrument.    These  ratings,  along  with 
other  data,  were  used  to  construct  an  index  of  each  child's  language 
ability  and    growth  over  time. 

In  the  month  of  December,  after  the  teachers  had  become  more 
familiar  with  the  language  ability  and  usage  patterns  of  their  stud- 
ents, all  target  children  were  rated  by  their  teachers  on  the  Oral 
Language  Proficiency  Rating  Scale  (Mace-Mat luck,  Tunmer,  &  DomTfiguez, 
197$). The  teachers  were  asked  to  rate  the  target  children  once  again 
on  this  instrument  during  the  month  of  April  or  May,  concurrent  with 
the  administration  of  the  reading  achievement  tests.    These  ratings 
provided  the  teacher's  evaluation  of  specific  aspects  of  the  language 
ability  of  each  child  in  both  Spanish  and  English,  as  well  as  an 
overall,  global  performance  rating. 

Language  Samples.    Additionally,  for  the  purpose  of  monitor- 
ing the  chlldTs  language  growth  as  well  as  for  verifying  the  child's 
language  status,  audiotaped  speech  samples  were  obtained  monthly  from 
the  target  children  (Mace-Mat  1 uck ,  Tunmer,  &  Domfnguez,  1978).  These 
were  taken  on  a  rotating  schedule  in  three  communication  settings:  in 
the  classroom,  in  the  home,  and  on  the  playground  or  in  other 
non-instructional  settings  within  the  school. 

Reading  assessment.    Assessment  of  the  children's  progress  in 
reading  was  conducted  on  a  planned  schedule  and  involved  four  types  of 
instruments:    (1)  a  reading  readiness  measure,  (2)  an  informal  reading 
inventory,  (3)  a  reading  achievement  measure,  and  (4)  standardized 
achievement  tests. 

Reading  readiness.    The  Stanford  Foundation  Skills 
Test /Prueba  Stanford  de  Pest rezas  "Fundament ales  (Calfee  &  Associates, 
1977;  Calfee  &  PeTTa,  1978)  was  selected  as  the  reading  readiness 
measure  for  the  study.    This  test  battery  is  designed  to  assess 
reading-related  skills,  in  Spanish  and  in  English,  of  children  in 
kindergarten  and  first  grade  who  ha/e  not  yet  learned  to  read  in  any 
language.    Included  In  the  assessment  are  tasks  of  alphabet  recogni- 
tion, letter  matching,  phonetic  segmentation,  vocabulary  distinction, 
common  labels,  and  conceptual  understanding. 
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»a^JII  bi]1"2ual  children  that  entered  the  study  at  kindergarten  were 
administered  the  reading  readiness  Instrument  1n  both  Spanish  and 

nr?JlS?     uthei?ar1y/aL\,JaS  wePe  a  8ubs»"Ple  of  target  children  at 
grade  I.    Monolingual  children  were  administered  the  version 
appropriate  for  them. 

Informal  reading  inventory  (JRQ.    Informal  reading  Invento- 
Ties  were  deve  oped  by  the  research  staff  in  both  English  and  Spanish 
(Mace-Matluck  I  Domfnguez,  1970a,  1978b;  Mace-Matluck,  Domfnguez  4 
Pad  lla-Hajjar,  1978).   All  target  children  were  administered  an  IRI  at 
their  entry  into  a  formal  reading  program  (i.e.,  Instruction  1n 
connected  reading  that  follows  any  "pre-reading"  Instruction  that  1s 
typically  referred  to  as  reading  readiness),  and  their  reading  progress 
was  monitored,  through  the  use  of  the  IRI,  on  a  monthly  basis  through- 
out the  school  year.    Bilingual  children  were  administered  the  IRI's  In 
both  English  and  Spanish,  regardless  of  the  language  of  the  reading 
Instruction  provided  1n  the  classroom. 

Reading  achievement,    fhe  Interactive  Reading  Assessment 
System-IRAa  was  employed  as  one  of  the  measures  for  assessing  the  stu- 
dent -s  reading  ability.    The  IRAS,  an  individually  administered 
diagnostic  assessment  system,  was  designed  for  research  application 
initially  and  has  undergone  two  revisions  (Calfee  A  Calfee,  1979; 
1981).   Modeled  after  the  informal  reading  Inventory,  the  IRAS  provides 
independent  measures  of  several  component  skills  essential  for  fluent 
reading.    The  materials  1n  the  Instrument  were  selected  to  cover  a  wide 
range  of  skills  and  knowledge  in  the  areas  of  oral  language  and  reading 
from  the  level  usually  expected  of  a  mid-year  first  grader  to  that  of  a 
junior  high  school  student.    The  Spanish  version  of  the  IRAS  was 
developed  1n  1979  using  the  same    ormat  and  procedures  used  1n  the 
development  of  the  English  edition  Calfee,  Calfee  &  Pelta,  1979). 

The  areas  of  skills  agd  knowledge  assessed  1n  the  system  delude: 
reading  of  Isolated  words,  definition  of  common  words  within  and  beyond 
the  student's  reading  vocabulary,  and  selected  word  analysis  skills 
based  on  the  pronunciation  of  synthetic  words.    Comprehension  of 
connected  text  1s  also  assessed  in  contexts  of  both  narrative  and 
expository  passages. 

Bilingual  target  children  at  each  grade  level,  except  kindergar- 
ten, were  administered  the  reading  achievement  battery  1n  both  English 
and  Spanish  in  March/April  of  each  year.    The  monolingual  children  were 
tested  with  only  the  version  of  IRAS  appropriate  to  their  lanquaqe 
group.  3  3 

Standardized  Achievement  Tests.    Standardized  achievement 
tests  in  English  were  administered  by  the  Texas  schools  in  the  Spring 
of  each  year  to  all  students,  starting  with  Grade  1.    The  three  border 
area  sites  used  the  California  Achievement  Test.    The  Iowa  Test  of 
Basic  Skills  was  administered  m  the  urban  site.    The  central  Texas 
Area -Site  3  used  the  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills.    These  data 
were  obtained  from  the  schools  each  year  for  all  target  students. 
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Standardized  achievement,  tests  in  Spanish  were  not  administered 
systematically,  nor  to  any  great  extent,  by  any  of  the  schools  in  the 
study.    Similarly,  no  such  tests  were  administered  in  the  Northern 
Menco  site. 

Cognitive  style.    As  noted  1n  the  section  above  on  the  selection 
of  target  students,  all  students  1n  each  of  the  target  classrooms,  at 
the  time-  of  entry  Into  the  study,  were  administered  two  cognitive 
measures:    the  Children's  Embedded  Figures  Test  and  the  Matching 
Familiar  Figures  lest,    mese  tests  were  then  reaHmi n1  stered  to  the 
target  children  only  1n  the  fall  of  each  year  that  they  remained  1n  the 
study.    Description  of  these  tests  1s  provided  1n  the  section  referred 
to  above  (see  page  21). 

Cognitive  development.    The  Cartoon  Conservation  Scales  (De  Avlla, 
1976)  is  an  indl vl dual Iy-adm1n1 stered,  Plagetlan-based  measure  of 
cognitive  development.    It  was  developed  as  a  means  for  assessing  tiie 
intellectual  development  of  children  1n  a  manner  that  1s  fair  to  chil- 
dren of  diverse  linguistic  and  ethnic  backgrounds.    For  this  reason,  1t 
was  selected  as  a  measure  of  cognitive  development  for  the  purposes  of 
the  study. 

The  Instrument  consists  of  five  subscales  for  each  of  two  levels. 
Level  I,  for  use  1n  grades  K-3,  assesses  conservation  of  number, 
substance,  distance,  Identity,  length,  and  egocentrldty.    Level  II, 
designed  for  use  in  grades  4-6,  contains  measures  of  conservation  of 
substance  and  distance,  hcrlzontallty  of  water,  class  inclusion, 
probability,  and  egocentrldty. 

Only  the  target  students  in  the  study  were  tested  with  the 
Cartoon  Conservation  Scales.    The  testing  was  carried  out  yearly  during 
the  months  of  November  through  January. 

Instruction  and  Teacher  Characteristics 

Instruction.    A  coordinated  system  of  teacher  1rterv1ews,  teacher 
checKMsts,  and  monthly  classroom  observations  provided  rich  and  exten- 
sive data  for  the  purpose  of  documenting  and  describing  1n  detail  the 
instructional  program  each  child  experienced  over  the  course  of  the 
study.    A  brief  overview  of  these  measures  1s  presented  below. 

Teacher  interviews.    Each  of  the  target  teachers  was 
interviewed  twice  during  the  school  year,  in  the  early  fall  and  in  late 
spring.    In  the  s1r.e  selection  process  much  was  learned  about  the 
nature  of  the  school  program,  the  sample  classrooms,  the  student 
population,  and  the  background  and  training  of  the  teachers  and  teacher 
aides.    The  fall  Interview  was  used  to  clarify,  on  an  Individual  basis, 
the  following:    (a)  organization  of  students  for  reading;  (b)  basis  for 
grouping;  and  (c)  schedule  for  reading  activities.    This  Interview  was 
al:o  used  to  establish  rapport  between  the  teachers  and  the  research 
staff  and  to  orientate  the  teacher  to  the  study  1n  general  and  to  the 
scheduled  activities  for  the  year.    In  the  spring  interview,  the  staff 
obtained  feedback  from  the  teachers  on  the  instruments  and  procedures 
used  1n  the  study. 
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Inventory  of  Bilingual  Instruction.    This  Instrument  1s  a 
questionnaire  desired  to  elicit  information  from  the  classroom  teacher 
that  allows  each  classroom  program  to  be  defined  1n  terms  of  variation 
on  three  major  components: 

1.  percent  of  Instruction  time  for  language  arts  do voted  to 
language  arts  1n  Spanish; 

2.  percent  of  Instruction  time  for  content  areas  other  than 
language  arts  taught  1n  Spanish;  and 

3.  grade  levels  at  which  such  Instruction  1s  provided. 

Essentially,  the  teachers  are  asked  for  their  current  and 
projected  dally  schedule  of  classroom  activities.    For  each  activity 
Indicated,  Information  1s  sought  regarding  the  language  categories  of 
t.ie  students  within  each  Instructional  activity,  the  primary  Instruc- 
tor, the  language  of  Instruction,  and  the  language  of  the  materials. 
This  Instrument  was  administered  to  all  target  teachers  1n  the  fall  of 
each  school  year. 

Reading  Checklist  (Teacher  Instructional  Plan).  To 
supplement  and  verify  the  representativeness  of  the  information 
obtained  1n  the  classroom  observations  (discussed  below),  the  teachers 
1n  the  study  were  Interviewed  three  times  during  the  school  year  by 
SEDL  staff  using  the  Reading  Checklist.    Essentially,  the  Checklist 
obtains  from  the  teacners,  in  computer-compatible  codes,  their 
instructional  plans  for  reading  over  a  two-week  period  for  each  of  the 
target  children  or  groups  of  children  1n  their  classes.    For  each  group 
of  children,  the  strategies  or  skills  that  were  taught  during  the 
preceding  two-week  period  are  listed  1n  order  of  emphasis.    For  each  of 
these  listed,  the  following  are  Indicated:    Instructional  focus, 
material  (type,  title,  and  section  of  the  book),  type  of  activity, 
language  of  Instruction,  Instructor  (e.g.,  teacher  or  teacher  aide), 
role  of  the  Instructor,  and  total  minutes  dt-voted  to  the  teaching  of 
the  strategy/skill  over  the  two-week  period. 

CI assroom  Observati on .    Observations,  using  an  adapted 
version  of  the  Reading  and  Mathematics  Observation  System-RAMOS  (Calfee 
A  Calfee,  1976)  was  earned  out  m  each  target  classroom  once  a  month 
from  October  through  April /May.    The  purpose  of  these  observations  was 
to  collect  Information  on  certain  Instructional  variables,  teacher 
behaviors,  and  student  response  to  the  Instruction.  Instructional 
variables  of  Interest  Included  the  following:    frequency  and  duration 
of  instructional  events  that  relate  to  a  particular  approach  to  the 
teaching  of  reading,  role  context  of  particular  teacher  behaviors, 
sequencing  of  Instructional  units,  patterns  of  language  use  (Spanish 
and  English)  during  reading  Instruction,  general  structure  and  organi- 
zation for  reading  Instruction,  and  Instructional  roles  of  the  teacher 
and  teacher  aides. 

The  RAMOS  system  provides  real-time  documentation  of  classroom 
instruct  on,  unlike  the  time-sampling  methods  used  in  many  other 
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systems.    Any  time  there  is  a  change  in  skill  or  activity  in  one  or 
more  of  the  categories  of  instruction,  this  change  is  identified  and 
recorded.    Such  documentation  allows  for  an  assessment  of  the  time 
spent  by  teachers  and  students  in  each  of  the  several  categories  of 
RAMOS.    The  system  is  used  by  a  trained  observer  who  records  informa- 
tion on  an  Event  Form  using  computer-compatible  mnemonic  codes.  These 
codes  are  then  translated  into  a  detailed  account  of  the  instructional 
process  during  a  given  period  of  reading  instruction.    Repeated  obser- 
vations throughout  the  year,  as  well  as  across  years,  yields  an  exten- 
sive documentation  of  the  instruction  each  target  child  has 
experienced. 

Teacher  characteristics.    Two  types  of  measures  were  used  to 
obtain  information  about  the  characteristics  of  the  teachers  in  the 
study.    One  obtained  information  about  the  professional  training, 
experience,  and  language  skills  of  the  teachers;  the  other  assessed  the 
vwo  dimensions  of  cognitive  style  selected  for  use  with  the  children  in 
the  study. 

Tea:hers'  background  and  language  skills.    Information  ?uout 
the  teachers^  professional  training,  experience,  and  language  skills 
was  obtained  through  the  Survey  of  Teachers'  Background  and  Language 
Skills  (SEDL,  1979).    This  1s  self-report  Instrument  which  was 
completed  once  by  each  target  teacher  during  the  teacher's  initial  year 
of  participation  in  the  study. 

The  instrument  consists  of  three  sets  of  items.    One  elicits 
information  relative  to  the  following:    age,  sex,  origin  of  descent, 
highest  degree  earned,  present  and  past  teaching  assignments,  and 
certification  status.    Another  set  of  items  inquires  about  the 
teacher's  language  background  and  abilities.    These  items  provide 
information  about  the  childhood  language  of  the  teacher,  other 
languages  currently  spoken,  and  the  situation  in  which  each  of  these 
languages  was  learned.    Teachers  who  have  skill  in  Spanish  are  asked  to 
indicate  their  perceived  ability  to  perform  in  particular  language 
situations  that  involve  different  levels  of  speaking,  reading,  and 
writing  Spanish.    The  final  set  of  items  provides  a  summary  of  courses, 
typically  offered  to  prepare  teachers  to  teach  students  of  limited 
English-speaking  ability,  that  the  teacher  has  taken  both  at  the 
college/university  level  and  in  local  staff  development  programs. 

Cognitive  style.    The  adult  version  of  the  two  measures  of 
cognitive  style  used  with  the  students  were  administered  once  to  the 
target  teachers  during  each  teacher's  initial  year  of  participation  in 
the  study.    The  Group  Embedded  Figures  Test-GEFT  (Consulting  Psycholo- 
gists Press,  1971)  is  a  measure  of  field  independence/field  dependence. 
The  test  consists  of  a  set  of  complex  geometric  patterns  in  wnich 
simple  figures  are  embedded.    The  score  is  the  total  number  of  simple 
forms  correctly  identified  within  a  set  time  limit. 

The  adult  version  of  the  Matching  Famil iar  Figures  Test  (Kagan, 
1966),  while  quite  similar  to  the  chi  d's  version,  utilizes  different 
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standard  stimuli  and  variants.    It  also  differs  slightly  in  format  and 
In  number  of  Items.    The  refiecti vity/1mpuls1  vlty  classification  1s 
based  on  the  time  It  takes  the  subject  to  indicate  t*e  first  response 
(latency)  and  the  total  number  of  Incorrect  responses  made  on  each 
1 1  em . 


Data  Collectors 

All  data  that  required  direct  teacher  incut  was  collected  by  fuli- 
tl m  members  of  the  SEDL  research  team.    This  required  systematic 
visits  to  uhe  research  sites.    Formal  classroom  observations  and  the 
collection  of  student  data  were  carried  out  by  a  data  collection  team 
from  each  of  the  sites.    The  team  consisted,  1n  most  cases,  of  two 
people  who  were  not  employed  1n  other  endeavors.    All  met  the  following 
enter  a:    residents  ef  the  local  community,  experienced  teachers, 
Hispanic  and  fluent  speakers  of  English  ?r,d  Spanish,  and  acceptable  to 
the  school  district.    In  all  cases,  the  school  district  administration 
provided  a  11st  of  acceptable  and  available  people  who  were  hen 
screened  by  the  SEDL  staff. 


In  the  late  summer  of  the  year  of  Initial  entry  Into  the  study, 
extensive  training  was  provided  by  the  SEDL  research  staff  for  the  data 
collection  team.    Generally,  the  first  training  session,  of  four  to 
five  days  1n  duration,  concentrated  on  the  Instruments  and  data  collec- 
tion procedures  to  be  u«sd  1n  the  first  two  months  of  school.   A  second 
session  wtis  held  1n  early  October  at  which  time  training  on  the  next 
set  of  instruments  was  provided  and  additional  training  and  clarifica- 
tion was  carried  out  for  the  observation  system.    A  third  training 
session  was  held  1n  the  spring  which  focused  on  the  admlMst ratio*  of 
the  reading  achievement  Instrument  and  the  procedure  for  tne  coll*»ct1i.,i 
of  standardized  test  scores  and  attendance  data.    Telephone  and  mall 
communication  was  frequent  between  the  SED',  st  ff  and  the  local  data 
collectors  throughout  the  year.    In  subsequent  years,  training  sessions 
were  held  as  needed,  typically  two  per  year.   On  one  occasion,  after 
all  cohorts  were  1n  tf*.  study,  all  of  the  data  collectors  were  brought 
to  SE"L  for  two  days  of  training  1n  an  effort  to  ensure  uniformity  of 
tes*  administration  and  collection  procedures  across  the  sites.  The 
study  was  fortunate  1n  acquiring  the  services  of  exceptionally  capable 
people  at  the  s1t«s  who,  for  the  most  part,  remained  with  the  study  for 
its  duration. 
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APPENDIX  A 
Site  Descriptions 


SEDL  BILINGUAL  READING  STUOY 


Sunnar  Description  of  Project  Sites 


Texas  Border  Area  -  Site  0 


District-  Setting 

The  district  serves  a  400  square  mile  *rea  in  a  rural  section  of 
south  central  Texas.    It  spreads  out  over  the  eastern  part  of  Starr 
County  and  serves  three  population  centers.    The  area  served  by  the 
school  district  1s  1n  close  proximity  to  the  US-Mex1co  be-der  and  is 
situated  approximately  halfway  between  Laredo  and  Brownsville.  The 
general  characteristics  of  the  school  district,  as  of  1982,  are  listed 


Size:    Schools    -    8  (1  high  school,  9-12;  2  junior  high  schools, 

6-8;  2  intermediate  schools,  K-5;  3  elementary 
schools,  K-4). 

Students  -  5,460 

Professional  staff  -  322  (of  which  281  are  classroom 
teachers). 

Paraprofessional  staff  -  310  (teacher  aides,  secretaries, 
and  assistant  nurses). 

SES  (community):    approximately  88%  of  the  families  represent  low 

income  households  (per  capita  income  in  Starr 
Coi-nty  is  $2,668  a  year). 

Ethnic  Composition: 


Distribution  of  Hispanic  Population:    The  entire  school  population 


Level  of  Support  -  ADA:  4,765 
Per  Pupil  Expenditure:  $2,427.66 

Enrollment  Trends:    Increasing  enrollment  at  the  rate  of  2.5%  to 


below: 


Elementary 

Hispanic  -  97.0% 
Anglo      -  03.0% 


Secondary 

Hispanic  -  99.0% 
Anglo       -  01.0% 


is  essentially  Hispanic. 


3.5%  yearly. 
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The  school  district    $  located  1n  southcentral  Texas  in  close 
proximity  to  the  US-Mexico  border.    It  serves  a  large  rural  area,  about 
the  size  of  the  state  cf  Rhode  Island,  that  lies  in  t\e  eastern  part  of 
Starr  County. 

Starr  County,  the  35th  poorest  in  the  nation,  has  a  population  of 
18,000  people,  98%  of  which  are  of  Mexican  descent.    Spanish  families 
settled  in  Starr  County  as  early  as  1765.    From  1765  to  1848  the 
Hispanic  population  flourished,  and  the  Spanish  language,  customs,  and 
traditions  predominated. 

After  1848,  with  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo, 
Anglos  began  coming  Into  the  region.    They  were  mostly  men  *ho  eventu- 
ally Intermarried  with  the  Hlspanics  1n  the  area.    The  number  of  Anglos 
increased  in  the  area  with  the  coming  of  army  personnel  to  the  local 
calvary  post  1n  the  early  1900s.    These  soldiers  married  girls  from  the 
Immediate  community,  thus  bringing  Anglo  names  into  the  community.  As 
time  went  by,  the  parents  died  or  left  the  community;  the  off -springs 
often  married  spouses  from  the  area  and  remained  in  the  community. 
Today  there  are  many  families  1n  the  region  with  English  family  names, 
but  they  are  ethnically  Hispanic  and  have  integrated  Into  the  Spanish- 
speaking  community.    In  later  years,  very  few  Anglo  or  English-speaking 
families  moveJ  into  the  area.    On  the  other  hand,  a  large  number  of 
Mexican  families  have  crossed  the  border  and  settled  1n  the  region. 

The  socioeconomic  level  of  the  people  living  within  the  region 
served  by  the  school  district  1s  one  of  the  lowest  in  the  nation. 
Except  for  a  narrow  strip  of  land  stretching  along  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Grande  River  (approximately  one  to  two  miles  wide  and  15  miles  long) 
the  land  within  the  district  is  not  productive  agricultural  land.  Most 
is  hilly  brush  land  with  a  small  acreage  fit  for  dry  land  cultivation. 
Next  to  farming  in  Irrigated  lands,  ranching  is  perhaps  the  most  pro- 
ductive.   The  frequent  lack  of  rain  curtails  full  production,  however. 
Other  than  the  oil  and  gas  Industry  in  the  region  (and  this  has  slowed 
to  a  very  small  amount)  few  industries  have  come  into  the  area. 

Unemployment  runs  high  throughout  most  of  the  year;  the  number  of 
unemployed  people  at  any  given  time  usually  ranges  from  15%  to  50%. 
Due  to  limited  employment  opportun.ties,  a  large  segment  of  *he  popula- 
tion migrates  yearly  to  work  in  agricultural  crops  along  t  'migrant 
trail"  from  Texas  to  the  state  of  Washington.    This  pattern  las  been 
engendered  for  generations,  thus  contributing  generally  to  a  low  level 
of  education  for  the  people  in  the  region.    Nonetheless,  the  district's 
school  officials  point  with  pride  at  a  cadre  of  their  graduates  over 
the  past  decade  or  so  who  have  let  poverty  be,  rathe.  tuan  a  stigma,  an 
incentive  for  high  achievement  and  escape  to  a  better  life.  These 
include  at  ''east  10  medical  doctors,  nine  attorneys,  seven  pharmacists, 
four  dentists,  seven  hlgn-ranking  school  administrators,  five  engi- 
neers, an  architect,  a  research  scientist,  a  millionaire  grocery  chain 
operator,  and  innumerable  teachers.    School  officials  also  point  with 
pride  to  the  fact  that,  1n  spite  of  a  great  many  deterrents  related  to 
poverty,  their  students  value  education  and  some  67%  of  the  1982-83 
high  school  graduating  class  planned  to  further  their  education. 


The  main  administrative  complex  of  the  school  district  is  located 
in  what  used  to  be  the  cavalry  post.    The  district  has  gradually  turned 
the  historical  army  post  Into  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  functional 
school  complexes  in  South  Texas.    It  1'.  a  unique  complex  in  which  one 
can  readily  enjoy  the  Interesting  configuration  of  the  parade  grounds 
and  the  colonial  Spanish  architecture  of  the  buildings  which  now  have 
been  modernized  and  house  the  district's  Intermediate  school.  The 
senior  high  school,  one  of  the  district's  junior  high  schools,  the 
district's  auditorium,  and  the  central  administrative  offices  (all  of 
which  are  modern  structures)  are  also  located  within  the  complex. 

The  district  serves  approximately  5,460  students  1n  kindergarten 
through  grade  12  in  eight  campuses,  five  of  which  are  situated  within 
the  cit-j  limits  of  the  largest  of  the  population  centers  served  by  the 
district.    The  remaining  three  schools  (one  junior  high  school  and  two 
elementary)  serve  two  rural  communities,  the  most  distant  lying  some  13 
miles  from  the  central  administrative  offices. 

The  school  enrollment  over  the  past  five  years  has  been  Increas- 
ing.This  Increase,  which  1s  estimated  to  be  from  2.5%  to  3.5%  yearly, 
has  come  about  by  an  Influx  of  families  from  Mexico  Into  the  region. 
Previously,  farm  workers  would  >ave  their  families  1n  Mexico  and  come 
to  work  during  the  agricultural  season  1n  the  United  States,  returning 
to  their  homes  when  their  work  was  completed.    However,  in  the  last  ten 
years  they  have  brought  their  families  with  them  and  have  settled  1n 
the  communities  along  the  border.    This  accounts  for  much  of  the 
increase  1n  tru  school  population  over  the  past  several  years. 

Bilingual  Education  Program 

In  1972  the  school  district  Implemented  through  ESEA  Title  VII 
funds  a  bPlngual  -blcultural  curriculum  1n  grades  kindergarten  through 
grade  3  and  1n  two  sections  of  grade  4.    In  subsequent  years  this  pro- 
gram was  expanded  to  provide  special  language  assistance  instruction  to 
children  in  kindergarten  through  grade  10.    Other  funding  agencies 
became  the  primary  sources  for  these  classroom  programs.    A  State 
Bilingual  Program  was  implemented  to  serve  children  1n  kindergarten 
through  grade  5;  a  program  of  ESL  Instruction  was  provided  through  ESEA 
Title  I  Migrant  funds  for  children  in  grades  6-10.    At  present  these 
two  programs  serve  some  3,354  students  (61%  of  the  student  population). 
Of  these,  approximately  35%  are  served  by  the  bilingual  program  with 
the  remaining  27%  receiving  ESL  Instruction  through  the  Title  I  Migrant 
program.    Some  86  teachers  (64  1n  fc-5;  22  1n  grades  6-10)  provide  tr» 
basic  Instruction  1n  these  programs. 

The  primary  goal  of  the  district's  special  language  assistance  pr- 
ograms, 1n  addition  to  promoting  academic  achievement,  1s  the  develop- 
ment of  self-confidence  and  self-esteem  as  an  approach  to  reducing  the 
dropout  rate  and  keeping  the  students  1n  school  sufficiently  long  to 
raise  the  level  of  education  of  the  current  generation  of  students. 
The  curriculum  plan  for  the  bilingual  program  specifies  Instruction  in 
the  following  areas:    oral  language  development,  mathematical  concepts 
using  the  ESL  approach,  Engl 1sh-as-a-Second  Language,  Science  in  both 
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languages  with  an  ESL  approach  provided  1r,  the  English  component,  Art 
and  Music,  Reading  and  Writing  1n  English  and  Spanish,  and  cultural 
heritage.    Depending  on  the  school  ana  grade  level (s)  Involved, 
Instruction  1n  Spanish  reading  and  communication  skills  1s  provided  on 
a  dally  basis  (usually  20  minutes)  or  for  a  longer  period  on  certain 
days  of  the  week. The  building  principal,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Superintendent  for  Curriculum,  1s  responsible 
for  the  administration  and  supervision  of  all  Instructional  proqrams  1n 
her/his  building.  3 

School  Sites 


The  target  students  from  this  site  were  drawn  from  two  elementary 
schools:  School  A  and  School  B.  The  initial  cohort  consisted  of  10 
kindergarten  students  and  10  first  graders  from  School  A  and  a  similar 
sample  from  School  B.  The  following  year  an  additional  cohort  of  stu- 
dents entered  the  study:  10  kindergarten  students  from  School  and  10 
from  School  B.  In  all,  60  children  from  this  site  participated  1n  the 
study. 

School  A.    School  A  serves  grades        and  1s  located  near  the 
center  of  town  1n  close  proximity  >o  the  main  school  complex.  The 
school's  population  of  some  717  students  1s  essentially  Hispanic  (96%) 
from  low  Income  households  (some  86%  are  so  classified). 

The  classes  are  housed  1n  a  colonial  Spanish  style  school  building 
built  some  years  ago  and  two  or  three  (depending  upon  the  year)  tempo- 
rary buildings  adjacent  to  the  main  building.  During  the  course  of  the 
study  a  new  wing  was  added  to  the  main  building,  and  renovation  of  the 
main  building  and  one  of  the  temporary  buildings  occurred.  t)ur1ng  the 
period  of  the  construction  the  fourth  grade  classes  were  h  ..ed  in  the 
intermediate  school  1n  the  main  complex  (School  C,  discuss* 1  below). 

The  staff  at  School  A  consists  of  the  principal,  the  assistant 
principal  (added  to  the  staff  during  the  final  year  of  the  study),  33 
teachers,  28  teacher  aides,  and  two  secretaries.    Instructional  leader- 
ship at  the  building  level  1s  provided  by  the  principal  and  the  assis- 
tant principal.    The  principal  at  the  school  when  the  study  was  first 
>  implemented  was  transferred  to  a  neighboring  school  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  thus  during  the  four  years  of  the  study,  two  people  served 
in  the  role  of  principal. 

Of  the  33  teachers  at  the  school  most  are  fluent  Spanish  speakers 
who  have  grown  up  1n  the  region.    Generally,  they  live  1n  the  community 
or  Its  environs,  although  a  few  commute  to  work  from  other  small  towns 
or  communities  1n  the  area.    There  1s  a  moderate  turnover  of  teachers 
yearly  due  1n  part  to  retirement,  to  transfer  to  other  schools  in  the 
district,  or  to  younger  teachers  moving  to  the  larger  population  cen- 
ters.   Almost  without  exception,  the  teacner  aides  are  H1span1cs  who 
reside  in  the  community. 

The  classrooms  at  each  grade  level  were  stocked  with  essentially 
the  same  basic  curriculum  materials,  which  in  general  appeared  to  be 
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adequate  with  the  possible  exception  of  Spanish  reading  and  language 
arts  materials  in  the  early  years  of  the  study.    The  curriculum  mate- 
rials remained  relatively  stable  throughout  the  study,  as  did  program 
practices,  with  the  exception  of  the  following:    a  new  basal  rerdlng 
series  1n  English  was  adopted  and  Implemented  during  the  1980-1981 
school  year  at  which  time  the  Wisconsin  Design  curriculum  materials 
were  discontinued;  a  Spanish  basal  reading  series  was  adopted  in  1982 
which  replaced  "public  domain"  materials  that  were  developed  some  ten 
years  earlier  b.»  the  regional  service  center  and  by  the  regional 
laboratory. 

Class  size  ranged  from  approximately  25-30  1n  kindergarten  and 
grade  one  and  from  30-38  1n  grades  2-4.    The  cla'ses  were  self  .con- 
tained in  K-3;  the  classroom  teacher  taught  all  subjects  with  the 
exception  of  physical  education  which  was  provldtd  by  the  P.E.  teacher. 
Mt  fourth  grade,  the  Instructional  prjgram  was  departmentalized,  with 
students  cnanglng  classes  approximately  every  45-50  minutes. 

School  B.    Located  some  13  miles  out  1n  the  countryside,  School  B 
serves  some  363  children  1n  K-5  who  reside  1n  a  small  community  near 
the  school  or  in  the  rural  area  stretching  out  several  miles  from  the 
school.    Many  of  the  children  are  bussed  to  school.    Most  are  Hispanic, 
Spanish-speaking  children  (99%)  from  low  income  households  (88%).  Many 
of  the  parents  of  these  children  work  1n  agriculture,  and  a  goo^  number 
of  them  are  migrant  workers. 

l"he  school  building,  a  low,  modern  structure  1n  good  repair,  is 
situated  adjacent  to  the  junior  high  school  building,  also  a  modern 
structure,  which  serves  children  from  that  attendance  area.  Enrollment 
at  School  B  necessitates  the  use  of  a  long,  temporary  structure  adja- 
cent to  the  school  which  houses  three-to-four  classes  and  some  of  the 
special  programs  (e.g.,  computer  lab). 

The  school  staff  consists  of  a  principal,  20  teachers,  22  teacher 
aides,  and  one  secretary.    The  principal  serves  as  the  Instructional 
leader  at  the  building  level.    Midway  through  the  study  the  principal 
at  School  B  was  transferred  to  School  C  and  was  replaced  at  School  B  by 
an  experienced  principal  from  one  of  the  others  schools  in  the  dis- 
trict.   Teacher  turnover  is  somewhat  h  gh  at  this  school,  although 
thee  are  a  few  teachers  there  who  were  there  some  years  prior  to  the 
study  and  remained  there  throughout  the  course  of  the  study.  The 
teacher  aides,  for  the  most  part,  live  within  the  attendance  area  of 
the  school,  as  do  some  of  the  teachers.    Some  teachers,  however,  live 
Jn  the  largest  of  the  district's  three  population  centers  or  other 
communities  and  commute  to  work. 

Curriculum  materials  and  program  practices  were  essentially  the 
same  as  those  1n  School  A,  although  the  organizational  structure  dif- 
fered somewhat.    Classes  at  all  grade  levels  were  self-contained;  the 
classroom  teacher  with  the  assistance  of  a  teacher's  aide,  provided  all 
cf  the  Instruction  for  her/his  students  except  physical  education  and 
special  program  Instruction  such  as  computer-assisted  in  t ruction  in 
math  and  supplemental  reading  and  language  arts  instruction  which  was 
provided  in  pullout  classes. 
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Class  size  ranged  from  approximately  20-25  1n  kindergarten  and 
grade  one  and  Increased  to  25-30  at  other  grade  levels.    Students  of 
parents  who  were  migrant  workers  usually  withdrew  from  school  1n  early 
to  mid -April  and  usually  returried  to  school  the  following  year  at  the 
beginning  or  within  the  first  weeks  of  school.    A  few  of  these  chil- 
dren, however,  did  not.  re-enro?l  1n  the  school  until  well  Into  November 
as  was  generally  the  case  some  ye'.rs  ago. 

School  C.    As  Indicated  above,  the  children  1n  the  study  from 
School  A  attended  School  C  during  their  fourth  grade  year  during  the 
construction  of  the  new  wing  at  School  A.    School  C,  an  Intermediate 
school  that  usually  serves  grades  1-5,  1s  housed  1n  the  renovated 
living  quarters  of  the  former  army  post.    During  the  year  that  the 
fourth  grade  students  were  there,  tney  formed  a  part  of  the  school  pop- 
ulation, typically  some  704  students  of  which  approximately  96%  are 
Hispanic  from  low  Income  households  (88%).    Classroom  practices  and 
curriculum  materials  for  these  children  were  similar  to  those  of  School 
A  described  above. 

The  Reading  Program 

The  location  of  the  school  district  and  the  language  usage  pat- 
terns 1n  the  region  virtually  ensures  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  children  enter  school  as  fluent  speakers  of  Spanish;  some  are 
fluent  speakers  of  English  as  well  while  others  have  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  English,  and  yet  others  have  no  or  only  limited  knowledge  of 
English. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  study,  1978-1980,  there  was  a  strong 
emphasis  on  the  teaching  of  reading  in  English  for  all  students, 
regardless  of  the  student's  oral  English  proficiency  at  the  time. 
Teachers  frequently  statel  that  many  of  the  children  had  limited  expo- 
sure to  English  outside  of  the  school,  and  they  expressed  the  fear  that 
unless  the  school  concentrated  on  English  many  of  the  children  would 
not  learn  English  sufficiently  well  to  function  1n  an  Engl 1sh -medium 
society.    The  reading  program  during  those  years  reflected  those 
concerns. 

The  configuration  of  the  reading  program  during  the  early  years  of 
the  study  was  as  follows.    All  children  began  reading  Instruction  1n 
both  languages.    Usually  English  reading  was  taught  in  the  mornlnn. 
The  children  were  grouped  within  the  class  (usually  3-4  groups)  for 
instruction  on  the  basis  of  reading  skill  1n  English.    The  Wisconsin 
Design  Management  System  served  as  a  framework  of  skills  to  be  taught, 
and  basal  readers  (The  Economy  Series)  were  used  as  the  basic  instruc- 
tional materials.    Each  group  received  approximately  20  minutes  of 
direct  Instruction  provided  hy  the  classroom  teacher  dally;  the  remain- 
der of  the  period  (45  minutes  to  one  hour)  was  spent  1n  Independent 
work,  usually  based  on  workbooks,  ditto  sheets,  or  chalkboard  assign- 
ments.   Later  1n  the  morning  or  in  the  early  afternoon  a  period  of  time 
(usually  20  minutes)  was  scheduled  fr    Spanish  reading  Instruction.  By 
comparison  to  the  English  reading  max    1als,  the  Spanish  roading  mate- 
rials were  somewhat  sparse.    Materials  used  were  the  BOLaR  Series  and 
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the  Spanish  Roll.    Teachers  made  use  of  the  chalkboard  and  charts  to 
present  word  recognition  skills  to  the  whole  grouo.    This  activity  was 
usually  by  oral  and/or  silent  reading  of  a  limited  amount  of  assigned 
material  followed  by  a  teacher-led  diCwusslon  about  the  material  read. 

In  keeping  with  the  state  schedule  of  textbook  adoption,  a  new 
textbook  adoption  for  reading  materials  occurred  for  the  beginning  of 
the  1981-1982  school  year.    The  Macmlllan  series  was  adopted  by  the 
district  for  the  English  reading  component,  and  the  Economy  Series  was 
selected  for  the  Spanish  reading  component.    At  this  point  the  practice 
was  implemented  1n  which  formal  reading  Instruction  1n  Spanish  was  pro- 
vided only  for  those  children  who  we-e  determined  to  be  Limited  English 
Proficient.    These  children  were  grouped  for  instruction  according  to 
reading  ability  and  received  their  b*s1c  reading  Instruction  1n  Spanish 
while  the  other  children  1n  the  class  who  were  English  Proficient 
received  their  basic  Instruction  1n  English,  as  described  above.  At 
fourth  grade,  however,  Instruction  at  School  A  1s  departmentalized. 
Children  are  scheduled,  by  classroom,  for  one  hour  a  day  with  the  read- 
ing teacher  and  receive  their  basic  reading  Instruction  during  that 
period. 

Transfer  Criteria; 

As  children  1n  the  Spanish  »*ead1ng  component  of  the  program  attain 
specific  skill  1n  reading  1n  Spanish  and  1n  oral  English  development, 
they  are  gradually  phased  Into  the  reading  program  1n  English.  The 
school  district  has  recently  specified  those  skills  and  abilities  that 
are  to  be  considered  when  transferlng  student-.,  and  teachers  have  been 
informed  of  the  district's  policies  and  procedures  1n  this  regard. 

District-Wide  Staff  -  Reading  Program: 

In  addition  to  Assistant  Superintendent  for  Curriculum  and  the 
Administrative  Assistant  1n  Curriculum,  the  district  provides  a  Super- 
visor of  Communication  Skills.    This  person  works  directly  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Office  of  Assistant  Superintendent  for  Curriculum 
and  assists  1n  the  dissemination  of  Information  to  the  school  staff  and 
is  responsible  for  assisting  teachers  on  a  day-to-day  basis  in  the 
implement?tion  of  the  school  district's  adopted  program  1n  reading. 

Staff  Development 

In  1979  a  F1ve-Year  Educational  Improvement  Plan,  based  on  the 
findings  of  a  self-study  conducted  1n  1977-1978,  was  implemented.  The 
priority  student  needs  areas  identified  were  reading  and  computational 
skills.    The  Five- Year  Plan  specified  a  program  of  staff  development. 
A  minimum  of  two  workshops  (usually  a  day  each)  were  planned  and 
carried  out  each  year  which  addressed  Identified  needs  1n  reading. 
Topics  for  these  workshops  Included  the  development  of:  expressive 
language,  work  attack  skills,  Interpretive  and  critical  comprehension 
skills,  writing  skills,  study  skills,  and  reading  skills  1n  the  content 
areas.    In  addition,  two  workshops  were  planned  and  carried  out  each 
year  which  focused  on  promoting  teachervcompetencies  in  curriculum 
development  in  reading.  °U 
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Come  Problems  and  Concerns 


The  problems  and  concerns  most  frequently  expressed  by  the  school 
staff  during  the  course  of  the  study  were  the  following: 

The  lack  of  exposure  to  English  outside  of  the  schoci. 
Many  of  the  ct  ildren  reside  1n  rural,  Isolated  ureas  and 
are  bussed  to  school.   When  they  '<eave  school  at  the  end  of 
the  day,  they  return  to  an  all -Spanish-speaking  environ- 
ment.   Even  the  children  who  reside  1n  the  population 
centers  may  have  limited  exposure  to  English  since  Spanish 
can,  and  often  does,  serve  as  the  primary  vehicle  of 
communication  1n  all  domains  of  life  and  thought. 

2.  Problems  related  to  poverty  in  the  region.    These  Include 
higher  Incidence  of  disease,  substandard  housing,  malnutri- 
tion, and  unemployment  than  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 

3.  Lack  of  access  to  educational  and  cultural  enMchment 
centers  such  as  those  found  1n  metropolitan  centers,  such 
as  public  libraries,  museums,  theaters,  zoos,  and  concepts. 

4.  Lack  of  literacy  materials  1n  the  home  environment.  Many 
of  the  students  come  from  poor  families  and  do  not  grow  up 
with  accessablHty  to  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers. 

5.  Difficulty  1n  attracting  and  keeping  wel 1 -prepared  teachers 
1n  the  district.    Even  though  the  salary  schedule  for  the 
district  Includes  Increments  above  the  state-based  pay 
schedule,  the  location  and  character  of  the  region  makes  1t 
difficult  to  attract  new  teachers  from  outside  the  region, 
1n  particular,  to  the  school  district. 

6.  Low  performance  of  the  students  on  standardized  achievement 
test  scores.    While  prog/ess  has  been  made  1n  student  per- 
formance on  these  tests,  scores  are  still  unlformlly  low  in 
reading,  'anguage,  and  math  when  compared  to  the  nation- 1 
average. 
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SEDL  BILINGUAL  READING  STUDY 
■ry  Description  of  Project  Sites 
Texas  Border  Area  -  Site  1 

District  Setting 

The  district  1s  located  1n  a  rural  area  1n  close  proximity  to  the 
US-Mex1co  border  and  1s  situated  in  far  west  Texas,  21  miles  east  of  El 
Paso.    The  general  characteristics  of  the  school  district,  as  of  1982 
are  listed  below: 

Size:    Schools    -  2  (i  elementary,  Pre-K  through  6;  1  secondary, 

7-12) 

Students  -  798 

teachers  -  40 

SES  (community):    low  income  households  (medium  Income  in  1979  - 

$9,639) 

Ethnic  Composition: 

Elementary  Secondary 

Hi  spamc    97.9%  m  spank    95. 9% 

Anglo        01.8%  Anglo  03.1% 

Black        00.2%  Black  00.9% 

Distribution  of  Hispanic  Population:    The  entire  school 

population  is  essentially 
Hispanic. 

Level  of  Support  -  ADA:  666 
Per  Pupil  Expenditure:  $1,457 

Enrollment  Trends:    Increasing  enrollment  over  the  past  six  years 

(34.4%); 

Projected  enrollment  trends  -  overall  increase 
of  24.7%  1n  next  four  years  ( 1986-1967) ; 
overdl  increase  of  43.4%  over  next  10  years 
(1991-1992). 
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aradP  12     Frd  f,st'ves  ?Pade  ^vels  pre -kindergarten  through 

I2'    ?  °   3  de?11n  ng  enPo11"*r*  In  the  middle  1970s,  the  d1s- 
fs    Sv        ??5e:l!nc1;3  a  sharP  1ncPease  1"  enrolls  over  the 

ten  vearVof  a?  *Xpe?ted  overa1'  1ncPease  ip  the  next 

n?  c«f   L      3:?*'    The  sch001  PoP^atlon  1s  made  up  almost  entirely 
of  Spanish-speaking  students  from  low  Income  households.    The  his 'oil 
uiu~Z  °ft"1s  community  datos  back  some  400  years     Many  of  the 
families-  have  been  1n  the  area  for  generations.    For  the  most  d art 
they  are  not  migrants,  but  11ve  and  work  1n  ani  ar^d  th™«rftv 
New  people  presently  coming  Into  the  community  are  previous  r^UenU 
of  Mexico.    The  school  population  of  798  students  1s  se'Jed  by  onl 
elementary  school  and  one-  secondary  school. 

Bilingual  Education  Program 

The  district  provides  a  bilingual  educate  orogram  (qrades  K^121 

!•  theVbi  SIS?  En9l1Sh  fr0f1c1ent  (LEP)  st'"  ^  W  goal5 

c.  the  bilingual  pr<-ram  1s  to  prepare  LEP  st,.  ncs  to  be  able  to  func- 

tlon  1n  an  all-E— ish  Instructional  program,     a  meet  this  aoal  the 

student  is  1nstr._o.ea  in  his  native  language  ,  >1  le  at  the  \am*i~ 

nlnt^I^th:9115"-88-8-^0^  LanSUa^  <ESL    ^Struc'tioS    *Z  Jo- 
nents  of  the  program  are:    Reading  in  Spanlsn  (K-6);  ESL  (K-12)-  and 

in  Span? hTk AT  ^  ^  ^  ^  *th  concenV development 
in  Spanish  (Ki2).    The  principal  administers  the  b'Mngual  program, 
h-wever,  during  two  years  of  the  four  years  of  the  study  a  blllnaual 
progrjrns  cor  Unator  was  employed,  with  Title  VII  funSs!  to  lis"*  n 
planing  anf  carrying  out  staff  development  activities,  matters  of 
curriculum,  testing,  and  in  diagnosis  and  placement  of  students. 


School  Site 


's 


c-i„nil   i     9!   stude"ts  fpom  th1s  site  ware  drawn  from  the  district 
single  elementary  school  which  houses  pre-k1ndergarten  through  sixth 
??'  ul  6  s5h0?1  P0Pu1at1or  of  approximately  480  students  is  essen- 
tially Hispanic  (97.Q*)  of  Mexican  origin.    The  school  serves  a  rural 
community  made  up  primarily  of  agricultural  and  blue  col^r  workers 
most  of  whom  represent  low  Incime  households.    The  classes  are  housed 
in  a  Spanish  co.on  al  style  sc  ool  building  built  1n  the  1920s  ;na  in 
four  temporary  buildings  adjace»-t  to  the  main  building.    The  bulling 
is  1n  need  of  renovation  and  repair;  during  th*  final  year  of  the 
study,  the  district  was  able  to  get  bo.,ds  approved  to  renovate  the 
Duildlng  and  to  add  a  modem  wing  to  accommodate  their  increasinq 
school  population.  * 

Administrative/Supervisory  Personnel .    The  r  incipal  serves  as  the 
instructional  leader  at  the  building  level.    Dur  ,g  the  course  of  ?he 
study  (four  ye.rs),  there  were  major  changes  1n  the  administrative/ 
supervisory  personnel.    At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  a  new  central 
office  staff  was  hired  (superintendent,  curriculum  director),  the 
elementary  principal  r  red  to  tin  h<gh  school  principal  position,  and 
EIJS     5  tfacn^9  staff  was  hired  as  principal  of  the  elementary 
school.    During  the  final  year  cf  the  study,  the  former  elementary 
principal  returned  to  Ms  original  position.    For  the  two  middle  y3arS 
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of  the  study,  a  coordinator  for  the  bilingual  program  was  employed  with 
Title  VII  funds.    There  was  a  change  in  personnel  for  this  position 
each  year. 

Teacning  Staff.    Approximately  20  teachers  are  employed  at  the 
elerantary  level. There  1b  a  high  rate  of  teacher  turnover  from  year 
to  year.    Few  of  the  teachers  live  1i  the  community;  most  commute 
either  from  El  Paso  or  from  larger  neighboring  towns.  Approximately 
one-half  )f  the  teachers  are  Hispanic  and  fluent  speakers  of  Spanish. 
Depending  on  funding,  a  small  number  of  aides  are  employed;  these 
generally  are  drawi.  from  the  community. 

Classrooms.    The  classrooms  at  each  grade  level  were  stocked  with 
essentially  the  same  basic  curriculum  materials,  which  in  general 
appeared  to  be  adequate.    The  curriculum  materials  remained  relatively 
stable  throughout  the  course  of  the  study,  as  did  program  practices, 
with  the  exception  of  the  following:    a  new  basal  reading  series  1n 
English  was  adopted  and  Implemented  during  the  1980-81  school  year;  an 
L. interrupted  Sustained  Silent  Reading  Program,  a  supplemert  to  the 
reading  program,  was  Implemented  during  the  final  year  of  the  study. 
This  consisted  of  a  15-mlnute  period  (from  10:00  am-10:15  pm)  dally  in 
which  all  activities  stopped,  and  children  and  adults  allk^  took  out 
rea<rii.g  materials  of  their  choice  and  read  uninterrupted  for  15 
minutes. 

Class  size  ranged  from  approximately  „d-25  students  per  class  in 
kindergarten  and  grade  one  (during  the  first  year  of  the  study)  and 
nr    ased  to  30-35  students  per  class  at  all  grade  levels  in  the  later 
years  of  the  study.    All  of  the  teachers  assigned  to  the  Snanish  read- 
ing program  held  the  State  of  Texas  Bilingual  L.djrsement  Certifica- 
tion.   The  training  and  teaching  experience  of  the  teaching  staff 
varied  from  year  to  year.    Students  changed  Instructional  environments 
frequently  during  the  course  of  a, day  due  to  the-  following:  departmen- 
talization at  grades  4-6  and  for  certain  subjects  for  all  students 
(e.g.,  P.E.,  Music);  ability  grouping  procedure  for  reading  and  math 
for  all  students  except  at  the  kindergarten  level;  and  pull-out 
instruction  for  Migrant  and  Title  I  programs. 

The  Reading  Program 

The  district  provides  an  Interdisciplinary  Basic  Skills  in  Reading 
Program  for  all  student*.    Monolingual  English-speaking  and  English 
prcfi  ient  bilingual  students  receive  reading  instruction  in  English 
o,.ly.    Limited  English-speaking  students  receive  Initial  reading 
instruction  1n  Spanish.    All  students  are  grouped  according  to  their 
instructional  level  1n  Reading,  Language  Arts,  and  MathematicSc  Stu- 
dents are  assigned  to  a  teacher  for  reading  Instruction  on  the  basis  of 
grade  and  language  status.    For  example,  within  a  first  grade  class  o. 
fluent  English     making  students,  the  teacher  groups  the  students  ' i 
the  basis  of  r. „q- ng  ability,  usually  resulting  in  3-4  groups.  Each 
group  recpi  ;s  approximately  15-20  minutes  of  di.^;t  instruction 
provided  ,y  the  teacher  dally.    The  remaining  pon.ion  of  the  period 
(usually  one  hour)  is  spent  in  independent  work,  usually  based  on  work- 
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books,  ditto  sheets,  op  chalkboard  assignments.    CU-ses  for  Spanish- 
dominant  LEP  students  are  similar  1n  their  organization  and  content. 
At  the  primary  grades,  the  homeroom  teacher-  1s  responsible  for  Instruc- 
tion In  all  other  subject  areas  except  P.E.  and  Music,  which  1s  usually 
taught  by  a  specialist.   At  the  upper  grades,  Instruction  1s  departmen- 
talized; certain  teachers  teach  only  one  subject  (e.g.,  science,  social 
studies,  music,  P.E.),  and  students  are  scheduled  through  those 
classes.-  Teachers  1n  the  science  and  social  studies  areas  also 
reinforce  reading  skills  1n  their  subject  area  classes. 

Basal  reading  series  provide  the  foundation  for  both  the  English 
and  Spanish  reading  programs.    In  these  materials,  skills  and  vocabu- 
lary are  sequenced  and  Increase  1n  difficulty  from  one  level  to  the 
other.    In  keeping  with  the  state  schedule  of  textbook  adoption,  a  new 
textbook  adoption  for  reading  materials  occurred  at  the  beginning  of 
the  third  year  of  the  study.    The  American  Book  Company  series  was 
adopted  for  the  English  reading  component  and  a  new  version  of  the 
Santl liana  Publishing  Company  materials  replaced  the  older  version  of 
that  series  which  was  use-*  *n  previous  years.    Previous  reading  texts 
for  English  were  the  Harcou.t  Brace  series.    The  basal  reading  program 
was  reinforced  by  the  Uninterrupted  Sustained  Silent  Reading  Program, 
described  above,  during  the  last  year  of  the  study. 

When  students  in  the  Spanish  rtadlng  component  of  the  program 
reach  "transfer  criteria,"  they  are  placed  Into  a  transition  English 
reading  program  (Santlllana  materials).   When  the  transition  program  *s 
completed,  the  student  1s  evaluated,  and  1f  she/he  meets  the  criteria, 
is  assigned  to  the  all -English,  mainstream  Instructional  program. 

Transfer  Criteria: 
Pre-Transfer  Stage 

-  Score  95-100  points  on  Rayuela  (Libro  1)  End  of  Book  unit  test 

-  Score  a  Level  4  or  above  oil  the  English  LAS  I  or  II 

-  Re*ds  at  grade  level  as  measured  by  an  IRI  1n  Spanish  (Rayuela) 

Transfer  Reading  Stage 

-  Score  100  points  on  Able  to  Read  (Santillana  transfer  materials) 
End  of  Book  unit  tes? 

Criteria  for  Exiting  the  Program 

-  f-ore  100  points  on  Lickety-Spl It  (Santll.lana  transition 
:..s.:er*  il«)  End  of  Book  unit,  test 

-  Score  above  40%  on  CAT 

A  two-year  tracking  system  has  been  designed  and  implemented  in  an 
effort  to  monitor  students'  progress  after  exiting  the  program.    If  a 
student's  grades  and/or  scores  on  the  California  Achievement  Test  (CaT) 
drop  during  this  two-year  tracking  period,  the  student  is  reclassified 
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as  a  LEP  and  again  placed  in  the  bilingual  progren  for  further  helD  in 
the  identified  need  areas. 

Staff  Development 

The  school  district  typically  provides  i  service  training  during 
five  days  prior  to  the  opening  of  school  and  periodically  during  the 
school  year.    In  the  1982-83  school  year,  the  teachers  received  seven 
days  of  inservice,  five  of  which  were  just  prior  to  the  opening  of 
school.    Topics  treated  included  curriculum  guides,  successful  prac- 
tices, material?  available  in  the  district,  special  education,  disci - 
pl.ne,  ESL,  teacher  effectiveness  training  for  bilingual  classrooms, 
and  orientation  to  the  California  Achiever   it  Test. 

Some  Problems  and  Concerns 

During  the  course  of  the  study,  the  superintendent  and  principal 
expressed  concern  about  the  lack  of  student  exposure  to  the  "outside 
world."    Students  and  their  families  occasionally  go  Into  El  Pas.-  for 
business  or  recreational  trips,  but  they  have  close  ties  acror  the 
border  and  seldom  leave  the  area  to  seek  education  or  job  opportuni- 
ties.   They  worried  about  the  social  and  economic  mobility  of  the-ir 
students,  and  have  attempted,  within  the  Hn1tat1ons  of  their 
resources,  to  provide  activities  such  as  field  trips  to  expand  their 
students'  knowledge  of  the  region  and  of  career  opportunities. 

The  Increasing  population  to  be  served,  1n  the  face  of  limited 
physical  facilities  and  revenue  sources,  presents  a  real  problem  for 
th*  district,  as  does  the  recruitment  of  well -trained  teachers  in  the 
face  of  a  high  teacher  turrover  each  year. 

Other  concerns  expressed  were  related  to  language  assessment  and 
low  performance  of  the  students  on  standardized  achievement  tests.  The 
Language  Assessment  Scales  was  used  in  each  year  of  the  study.  How- 
ever, the  district  1s  currently  seeking  help  from  the  Regional  Service 
Center  and  the  local  universities  1n  designing  better  ways  of  evaluat- 
ing their-  students'  language  ability.    To  address  student  performance 
on  standardized  achievement  tests,  the  district  developed  and  Imple- 
mented 1n  1980  a  five-year  plan  for  Improving  student  acnlevement. 
They  identified  needs  and  set  priorities  1n  each  of  the  curriculum 
areas.    The  focus  of  the  five-year  plan  is  program  improvement  in 
Reading,  Math,  and  Career  Education. 
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SEDL  BILINGUAL  READING  STUDY 


SuwMpy  Description  of  Project  Sites 
Texas  Border  Area  -  Sit e  2 

District  Setting 

The  district  1s  located  1n  an  unincorporated  town  with  an 
estimated  population  of  4,213  1n  the  general  area.    The  area  lies  30 
miles  east  of  El  Paso  and  1s  situated  approximately  15  miles  north  of 
the  US-Mexico  border.    The  general  characteristics  of  the  school 
district,  as  of  1982,  are  listed  below: 

Size:    Schools    -  4  (1  primary  school,  K-3;  1  elementary  school, 

grades  4-6;  1  junior  high  school,  grades  7-8;  1 
high  school,    grades  9-12). 

Students  -  1,625 

Teachers  -  103 
SES  (community):    low  to  lower  middle  Income  households 
Ethnic  Composition:    90%  Hispanic 

Distribution  of  Hispanic  Population:    The  entire  school  population 

is  essentially  Hispanic 

Level  of  Support  -  ADA:  1,544 
Per  Pupil  Expenditure:  $1,964 


Enrollment  Trends:    Increasing  enrollment  at  the  rate  of 

approximately  4%  over  the  pest  few  years. 


,„.T"e  school  district,  serves  approximately  1,625  students  (grades 
!™|  inkf°"/  schools:    the  primary  school  (K-3);  the  elementary  school 
(4-6);  the  junior  high  school  (7-8);  the  high  school  (9-12).    All  four 
schools  are  located  r«ar  the  center  of  town  in  close  proximity  to  each 
other.    The  district  serves  a  71  square-mile  area,  about  one-half  of  it 
lying  in  rich  Irrigated  valley  farmland  and  one-half  in  barren  sand 
hills.    Many  of  the  students  are  transported  to  and  from  school  over 
four  established  bus  routes.    Th3  students,  generally,  are  from  low  to 
lower  middle  income  households.    The  parents  of  some  work  either  in 
agriculture  1n  the  area,  1n  local  businesses,  or  at  the  small  manufac- 
turing plant  in  th*  area;  others  commute  to  El  Paso  to  work  1n  busi- 
nesses and  Industry  there.    The  student,  enrollment  has  been  relatively 
stable,  showing  a  4%  increase  over  the  past  few  -ears. 

The  Bilingual  Program 

Bilingual  education  is  provided  through  fifth  qrade;  Engllsh-as- 
a-Second-Language  (ESL)  1s  offered  at  all  grade  levels  (K-12).  During 
the  first  two  years  of  the  study,  Title  VII  f^ds  provided  support  fo- 
the  program;  for  the  remainder  of  the  study  only  State  bilingual  funds 
were  used  1n  support  of  this  effort.    The  primary  goal  of  the  bilingual 
program  1s  to  prepare  Limited  English  Proficient  (LEP)  students  to 
function  1n  an  all-English  Instructional  prog-am.    At  kindergarten,  the 
children  are  heterogeneously  grouped.    Bilingual  teachers  pair's 
instruction  to  both  English  proficient  and  LEP  students.    The  former 
receive  all  cf  their  Instruction  1n  English.    ESL  1s  provided  for  LEP 
students.    Spanish  1s  used  to  assist  the  LEP  students  in  learning 
concepts,  ar.d  reading  readiness  1n  Spanish  1s  also  provided  for  these 
children.    At  first  grade,  English  proficient  students  are  assigned  to 
the  regular  all -English  school  program;  LEP  students  are  assigned  to 
the  bilingual  classroom  where  they  receive  reading  Instruction  in 
Spanish  and  bilingual  support  in  other  subject  matter  areas.    ESL  is 
also  provided.    These  children  retain  1n  the  bilingual  program  until 
such  time  that  they  have  gained  reading  skill  in  Spanish  and  sufficient 
oral  English  skills  to  function  in  an  all-English  curriculum.  Children 
may  remain  in  this  program  through  fifth  grade,  however,  approximately 
one-half  of  the  students  1n  the  study  whn  were  assigned  to  the  bilin- 
gual program  at  first  grade  were  malnstreamed  by  third  grade.    None  of 
th2  target  students  who  were  fourth  graders  at  the  close  of  the  study 
were  enrolled  1n  bilingual  classes.    The  principal  of  the  school  admin- 
isters the  bilingual  program.    During  the  two  years  that  the  district 
had  Title  VII  funds,  a  coordinator  was  employed  to  assist  with  testing 
and  placement  of  st'jderts,  planning  and  carrying  out.  staff  development 
activities,  matters  cf  curriculum,  and  general  supervision  of  the 
bilingual  program  staff. 

School  Sites 

The  target  -tudents  from  this  s1t*»  were  drawn  initially  from  tne 
district's  primary  school  whic>  houses  Kindergarten  through  third  grade 
and  serves  some  426  students  at  those  grade  levels.    The  classes  at  - 
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classrooms  opening  into  a  central  courtyard.    Adequate  playground  space 
surrounds  the  building  but  because  of  the  sandy  composition  of  the 
soil,  grassy  areas  are  limited.    At  times  the  weather  conditions  are 
such  that  the  sand  prevents  the  children  from  playing  outdoors. 

On  completion  of  third  grade,  the  students  were  transferred  to  the 
district  s  elementary  school  which  serves  some  448  students  1n  grades 
four  through  six.    The  classes  are  housed  1n  the  main  building  and  1n 
three  or  so  temporary  buildings  adjacent  to  the  main  building.  The 
main  building  1s  similar  1n  structure,  style,  and  age  to  the  primary 
school  building.  K  J 

Administrative/ Supervisory  Personnel .    The  principal  serves  as  the 
Instructional  leader  at  the  building  level.    The  principal  at  the 
primary  school  has  been  1n  that  position  for  a  number  of  years  and 
provides  strong  leadership  1n  the  reading  program  at  that  schnni.  The 
principal  at  the  elementary  school  has  also  oeen  In  the  district  for 
several  years  and  was  assigned  to  the  prlndpalshlp  of  the  elementary 
school  for  the  last  two  years  of  the  study. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  (of  four)  of  the  study,  a  new 
superintendent  was  hired,  due  to  Illness  of  the  former  superintendent. 
At  that  point,  two  major  changes  were  made  1n  the  structrre  and  nature 
of  the  reading  program.    These  are  described  below  1n  subsequent 
sections. 

Teaching  Staff.    Apr-ox1mately  103  teachers  are  employed  in  the 
school  district.    At  the  primary  and  elementary  schools,  approximately 
one-fourth  c*  the  teachers  are  Hispanic  and  fluent  1n  Spanish.  There 
1s  a  moderate  turnover  of  teachers  from  year  to  year.    Some  of  the 
teacher*  live  1n  the  community,  others  live  1n  nearby  towns,  and  still 
others  commute  from  El  Paso.    Depending  on  funding,  a  small  number  of 
aides  are  employed;  these  are  generally  drawn  from  the  community. 

Classrooms.    All  classrooms  were  self-contained.    During  the  first 
two  years  of  the  study,  children  eligible  for  Title  I  (Chaptar  I)  or 
Title  I  Migrant  programs  received  additional  wading  and  oral  language 
instruction  during  pull-out  classes.    At  the  beginning  of  tt.i  third 
year  of  the  study,  these  programs  were  restructured.    A  team  of  two 
teachers  for  each  grade  level  was  hired  for  these  prcgramr.  The 
instruction  was  then  carried  out  1n  the  regular  self -container  class- 
room with  the  regular  teacher  working  -1th  the  team  for  one  hour  per 
day.    A  typical  class  arrangement  was  for  the  self-contained  classroox 
ceacher  to  teach  her/his  regular  reading  class,  then  at  ar  otter  period 
the  reading  team  would  come  Into  the  classroom.    The  '•ovular  teacher 
would  take  about  10  or  11  of  her  students  who  did  not  need  help  and 
work  with  them  on  enrichment,  reference,  etc.;  the  Tltli  1  teacher 
would  take  about  eight  eligible  students  and  work  with  them  wnlle  the 
Mlgrart  teacher  would  take  her  four  or  five  students  for  Inst  net  ion. 
The  Special  Education  LLO  teacher  woulJ  take  students  from  that  class- 
room eligible  for  her/his  service  also  at  that  time.    These  teachers 
work  1n  cooperation  with  the  regular  teacher,  using  the  basic  reading 
textbooks  with  supplements.    This  rest ruct urine  if  these  special 
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programs  wo-,  one  of  the  two  major  changes  referred  to  above  that  was 
implemented  by  the  new  administration. 

The  classrooms  at  each  grade  level  were  supplied  with  essentially 
the  same  basic  curriculum  materials,  which  in  general  appejred  to  be 
adequate.    The  curriculum  materials  remaned  relatively  stable  through- 
out the  course  of  the  study  with  the  exception  of  the  following:    a  n*w 

?SJ\'2!d1n3  SfHeS  in  En911sh  was  adopted  and  implemented  duHrg  the 
1980-1^81  school  year,  and  a  new  edition  of  the  previously-used  Spanish 
basal  reading  series  was  purchased. 

Class  size  ranaed  from  23  to  28  students.    The  training  and  expe- 
rience of  the  teaching  staff  varied,  however,    .veral  of  the  teachers 
were  long-tsrmed  teachers  1n  the  district.    Most  of  the  teachers  new  to 
the  district  during  the  course  of  the  study  brought  with  them  previous 
teaching  experience.    The  teaching  staff  assigned  to  the  bilingual 
classrooms  over  the  course  of  the  study  numbered  five  teachers;  all 
were  H1span1cs  and  fluent  1n  Spanish.    Two  of  these,  one  kindergarten 
and  the  first  grade  teacher,  left  to  take  positions  1n  2  neighboring 
scnool  district  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.    The  new  teacher  hlrad 
ror  the  first  grade  bilingual  classroom  for  the  second  year  of  the 
study  had  taught  previously  at  the  secondary  level  1n  another  school 
district  but  d1a  not  have  elementary  school  teaching  experience.  He 
was  at  that  time,  however,  enrolled  1n  elementary  education  courses  at 
a  local  university  and  also  received  periodic  1nserv1ce  assistance  from 
staff  from  the  Texas  Education  Agency  Region  Service  Center  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  study.    Seven  of  the  target  students  were  with 
this  teacher  1n  both  their  first  and  third  grades,  and  another  seven 
were  with  him  for  their  third  grade  year.    Otherwise,  the  students  had 
a  different  teacher  each  year,  except  for  one  target  student  from  the 
English  proficient  group  who  was  retained  at  first  grade. 

The  Reading  Program 

DuHpg  the  first  two  years  of  the  study,  this  district  employed  an 
"u.dl  'i dualized"  approach  1n  reading  <nsr njctlon.    Children  were 
tested,  their  reading  level  determined,  and  Instruction  prescribed  on 
the  basis  of  individual  need.    Management  was  carried  out  through  a 
system  of  student  contracts.    In  each  classroom,  a  variety  of  basal 
readers  were  available  and  utilized  (e.g.,  Harcourt  Brace;  Ginn;  Harper 
4  Row;  Scott  Foresman;  Holt,  R-'neha.-t  &  Winston)  as  were  skill  boxes 
containing  a  variety  of  supplementary  materials.    At  the  beginning  of 
each  week  the  student  was  g1vn  a  "contract"  to  follow  1n  which  assign- 
ments for  each  day  were  Indicated;  these  were  prepared  by  the  teacher. 
The  contracts  contained  codes  that  designated  the  materials  to  be  used 
and  the  tasks  to  be  undertaken.    Each  student  then  worked  independently 
to  complete  each  of  her/his  assignments.    Tr«  teacher,  and  usually  an 
aide,  monitored  the  work  and  provided  assistance.    In  addition,  the 
teacher  worked  individually  with  the  children  and  also  frequently 
brought  together  small  groups  for  direct  instruction  or  evaluation  of 
wok\.    This  approach  was  used  at  all  grade  levels  in  the  primary  school 
in  btth  the  English  and  Spanish  components  of  the  program. 
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Beginning  in  the  third  year  of  the  study,  with  guidance  from  the 
new  central  administration,  the  "Individualized"  approach  to  Instruc- 
tion was  discontinued  and  was  replaced  with  the  district's  current  pro- 
gram.   In  the  present  program,  the  district -adopted  basal  series  serves 
as  the  basic  materials  for  Instruction.    At  each  grade  level    all  chil- 
dren are  Instructed  with  the  textbook  designated  Tor  that  particular 
grade  level  by  the  basal  series  (I.e.,  all  tii^u  graders  are  Instructed 
in  the  textbook  that  bears  the  designation  3*  or  32).    The  teachers  may 
supplement  the  instruction  with  other  materials  that  are  designated  to 
19  used  above  or  below  the  particular  grade  level,  but  the  student  1< 
expected  to  attempt  work  designated  fo-  her/his  grade  levr1  and  to 
ultimately  achieve  at  that  level  duMng  the  course  of  tb<?  school  year. 

The  reading  classes  are  self-contained.    The  children  receive 
direct  Instruction  1n  small  groups  for  approximately  20  minutes  per 
day.    The  remaining  portion  of  the  reading  period  (usually  one  hour)  1s 
spent  1n  Independent  work,  usually  based  on  the  basal  series  workbook, 
ditto  sheets,  or  chalkboard  assignments.   The  homeroom  teacher  1s 
responsible  for  the  Instruction  in  all  other  subject  areas  except  P.E 
and  Music,  which  1s  usually  taught  by  specialists.    As  described  1nY 
previous  section  above,  children  eligible  for  Title  I,  Title  I  Migrant, 
or  Special  Education  LLD  classes  receive  additional  readlnq  and 
language  Instruction. 

The  basal  series  currently  1n  use  1n  the  English  reading  program 
is  the  Houghton-M1fl1n  series.    The  Santlllana  Publishing  Company 
materials  serve  as  the  basic  materials  for  the  Spanish  reading  program. 

Students  1n  the  Spanish  reading  component  of  the  program  are  eval- 
uated periodically  during  the  course  0*  the  school  year.    When  they 
reach  "transfer  criteria"  they  are  assigned  to  the  all -English, 
mainstream  Instructional  program. 

Transfer  Criteria: 


-  scores  at  the  designated  level  on  the  oral  language  problem.' 
test  " 

-  scores  at  or  above  the  40th  percentile  on  the  California 
Achievement  Test 


Students  scoring  1n  the  range  of  23rd-39th  percentile  may  be 
transferred  to  the  mainstream  program  on  positive  recommendation  from 
the  bilingual  classroom  teacher. 

staff  Development 

The  school  district  typically  provides  five  days  of  inservice 
training  during  the  school  year.    Four  of  these  usually  occur  just 
prior  to  the  opening  of  school  1n  t.ie  fall;  the  other  usually  occurs  at 
about  m1d-po1nt  during  the  year.    Topics  for  the  Inservice  days  are 
based  on  identified  needs.    Consultants  are  sometimes  brought  1n  from 
the  local  regional  service  center,  from  neighboring  school  districts, 
or  from  the  B1 -County  Cooperative,  which  provides  inservice  training 
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in  special  e  jcation.    At.  other  times,  personnel  from  within  the  school 
district  (including  teachers)  who  have  expertise  in  an  identified  topic 
conduct  the  inservice  sessions.    Typical  of  the  topics  included  in  the 
last  two  years  are  orientation  r.o  new  materials  or  methods  adopted  hy 
the  district,  classroom  organization  and  management,  reading  instruc- 
tion, and  objectives  related  to  the  Texas  Assessment  of  Basic  Skills 
instrument.   

Some  Problems  and  Concerns 

Problems  and  concerns  expressed  to  the  research  staff  during  the 
course  of  the  study  center  on  three  topics.    The  Inadequacy  a..d  accu- 
racy of  the  available  language  proficiency  tests  gives  rise  to  concern 
about  placement  and  termination  of  special  language-assistance  services 
for  bilingual  students.    The  use  of  standardized  achievement  terts  1n 
English  with  this  population,  1n  the  absence  of  availability  of  such 
tests  1n  Sp*,...sn,  1s  thought  by  some  to  underestln^te  the  academic 
achievement  of  students  1n  these  programs.    Finally,  while  the  district 
has  been  successful  1n  recruiting  teachers,  there  1s  a  desire  to  have 
the  teacher  training  Institutions  1n  the  area  place  te&chei  trainees 
from  their  community  (I.e.,  preservlce  teachers  planning  to  return  to 
the  commun-»t,  to  toach)  in  their  schools  for  their  intern  period.  This 
would  present  some  obvious  advantages  both  to  the  preservlce  teacher 
and  to  tne  district  as  well. 
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SEDL  BILINGUAL  READING  STUDY 
Summary  Description  of  Project  Sites 
Central  Texas  -  Site  3 


01  strict  Setting 

A**^*  d}£r1ct  is  located  in  central  Texas,  51  miles  northeast  of  San 
Antonio.    The  general  characteristics  of  the  school  district,  as  of 
1982,  are  listed  below: 

Size:    Schools    -6(3  elementary,  one  each  serving  pre-K-1,  2-3, 

4-5;  1  intermediate,  grade  6;  1  junior  high,  7-S: 
1  high  school,  9-12). 

Students  -  4,615 

Teachers  -  270 
SES  (community):    low  to  lower  middle  income  households 
Ethnic  Composition: 

Hispanic  64.9% 
Anglo  30.9% 
Black  04.1% 

Distribution  of  Hispanic  Population:    Hispanlcs  are  enrolled  in  all 

six  schools  and  at  each 
grade;  they  reflect,  the 
district'.,  ethnic 
composition. 

Level  of  Support  -  AHA:  4,574 
Per  Pupil  Expenditure:    $1 ,842 

Enrollment  Trends:    Relatively  stable;  slight,  increase  in  recent 

years. 
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<rt,.*hTHf  JCh?°l  d1stPlj* is  situated  in  a  small,  semi-urban  community  in 
south  central  Texas.   A  few  small  factories  and  a  state-supported 
university  serve  as  the  economic  base  for  the  conmunity.  Approximately 

IJX»jLihJ  C0T!{'rity  S  P°Pu1af  ion  1*  ^xican  American/and  more  than  59% 
of  these  families  earn  an  annual  income  below  the  national  poverty 

l!rl;  ^2  SPJ"1C  popu1ation  in  th«  l^al  district  is  concentrated  on 

i?%  ?n  JmI  !!  °c  ?°Wn;  ■fPf0;1»t«ly  ™-™f  ^  the  Mexican  Americans 
live  in  this  densely  populated  medium  to  low  income  area. 

thrnMnThhenr^-0li9diS^Ct  FT*  **T  4,615  StUdentS  in  P'e-k i nderga rten 
through  grade  12.    The  school  population,  of  which  approximately  65%  are 
Hispanics    has  been  relatively  stable,  Kith  only  a  slight  increase  over 
the  past  few  years.    The  student  population  is  distributed  among  six 
campuses:    three  elementary  schools  (pre-K-5);  one  intermediate  school 
(grade  6);  one  jun.or  high  school  (7-8);  one  high  school  (9-12).  Each 
elementary  school  houses  two  grade  levels  only:    Pre-K-1,  2-3,  4-S. 

The  Bilingual  Program 

Bilingual  education  was  begun  in  the  district  in  the  1968-1969 
school  year  through  a  Title  VII  project  tfr.ch  was  granted  to  the  local 
university.    It  was  initiated  in  grades  K-3  as  a  demonstration  project 
for  a  three-year  period.    A  second  Title  VII  project  was  funded  to 
extend  this  project  for  a  two-year  period.    At  the  end  of  this  five-year 
project    it  was  decided  that  Title  VII  funds  for  this  project  would  no 
longt    be  sought.    A  local  language  enrichment  program  was  modified  and 
implemented  at  that  time  whicl,  included  four  components:    Spanish  for 
Spanish  Speakers,  Span1sh-as-a-Second-Language,  Engl ish-as-a-Second- 
Language,  and  English  Language  Enrichment.    This  program  has  been  in 
grades  K-5  since  that  time. 

In  1973,  bilingual  education  for  LEP  students  was  mandated  by  Stcte 
law  for  students  in  kindergarten  through  third  grade,  and  State  monies 
were  made  available  for  this -purpose.    Beginning  in  the  1980-1981  school 
year,  these  services  were  extended  to  include  students  through  grade 
six,  in  keeping  with  subsequent  state  legislation.    ESL  instruction  for 
lEP  students  in  grades  7-12  was  also  begun  at  this  time. 

During  the  school  year  of  1981-1982,  services  being  provided  to  LEP 
students  were  not  only  supported  with  State  bilingual  funds,  but  also 
with  three  federal  grants.    These  grants  included:    (1)  a  basic  grant 
under  Title  VII  for  four-year-old  pre-k^ndergarten  students;  (2)  a  basic 
grant  funded  under  Title  VII  for  students  in  grades  2-5    and  (3)  a  one- 
year  grant  under  Title  IV  t    assist  in  the  overall  implementation  and 
coordination  of  the  d.'rtrict's  Lau_  compl  iance  plan. 

The  bilingual  program  in  pre-kindergarten  through  grade  three  pro- 
js  instruction  to  all  children  in  their  home  language  in  the  content 
aieas  of  language  arts,  math,  science  and  social  studies  as  well  as 
anguaqe  development  in  their  second  language.    Thus,  Spanish  dominant 
LEP  students  receive  instruction  in  Spanish  in  the  above  content  ar°as 
w-th  30  minutes  per  day  devoted  to  ESL  instruction.  English-dominant 
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LEP  students  are  instructed  in  the  above  content  areas  in  English  and  in 

addition  receive  30  minute*  per  day  in  each  of  the  areas  of  ESL  and 

Spanish  for  Spanish  Speakers.    All  English  proficient  students 

'"eluding  monolingual  English  speakers,  receive  30  minutes  per 'day  of 

Irlll sh-a^-Second-Language  in  addition  to  instruction  1n  the  content 
areas  in  tng i i  sn. 

i—  Ihe  obj;ct-1ves  of  the  program  are  to  (1)  assist  LEP  students  1n 
learning  academic  concepts  through  their  dominant  language  while  obtain- 
17?  Pnni?!hCe?Sa:y  p:?f1c!enc*  1"  English  to  make  the  transition  to  aJ 
IIIai9  t   iCt  onal  Pr°9™"  and  (2)  promote  cultural  acceptance 

and  diversity  by  having  all  the  children  exposed  to  both  languages  and 
cultures.    Whi  e  the  children  are  grouped  by  language  category  for  a 
port .on  of  their  Instruction,  they  are  heterogeneous ly  grouped  for  other 
activities  (e.g.,  P.E.,  art,  music,  playground  and  lunch  periods), 
giving  them  exposure  to  a  wide  diversity  of  cultural  and  language 
experiences  through  contact  with  their  peers. 

Only  the-ESL  component  of  the  program  has  been  implemented  for  LEP 
students  at  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades.    The  instructional  program  for 
these  students  1s  the  same  as  for  non-LEP  students,  except  for  30 
minutes  of  Instruction  per  day  1n  ESL  three  days  per  week. 

The  program  1s  administered  through  the  district's  Bilingual 
Programs  Office  which  1s  staffed  by  a  bilingual  programs  director 
secretarial  personnel,  and  depending  on  funding,  a  full-time  coordinator 
who  assists  at  those  campuses  where  there  1s  the  greatest  need.  The 
present  bilingual  programs  director  has  held  this  position  for  a  number 
of  years.    She  1s  a  well-informed,  dedicated  leader  with  classroom 
teaching  experience  and  administrative  training.    She  strongly  supports 
the  concept  of  b1  Ungual -blcultural  education  and  the  Involvement  of 
parents  1n  the  education  of  their  students.    She  attends  and  partici- 
pates .n  many  meetings  of  the  central  administration  personnel  and 
periodically  reports  directly  to  the  school  board  on  matters  Involving 
the  edrcatlon  of  language-minority  children  1n  the  district.    Much  of 
her  time  1s  spent  1n  dealing  with  administrative  details  related  to 
state  and  federal  funding  agency  requirements  and  1n  working  with  the 
school  staff  1n  matters  of  staff  development  and  recruitment  of 
teachers. 

The  Bilingual  Programs  Office  maintains  a  cooperative  arrangement 
with  the  local  state  university  1n  the  dty  1n  the  training  of  bilingual 
programs  personnel  at  the  1nserv1ce  and  preservlce  level,  and  in  the 
training  of  student  teachers.    Bilingual  teachers  are  often  recruited 
from  this  program,  as  well  as  from  other  teacher  training  proqrams  in 
the  region.  3  K  3 

School  Sites 


The  target  students  at  this  site  were  drawn  from  the  kindergarten 
population  at  the  pre-  school.  On  completion  of  first  grade,  these 
students  were  transferred  to  the  grades  2-3  elementary  school. 
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The  Pre-K-1  School 


The  open  classroom  structure  at.  this  campus  involves  larae  oDen 
spaces  in  which  "units"  of  approximately  100  children  are  served  by 
eight,  teachers  and  five  aides  who  work  together  to  orovide  individual 
and  group  instruction  to  both  LEP  and  non-LEP  students.    The  tarqet 
students  for  this  study  were  housed  in  three  such  units. 

wh^hTJ6  t021  P°pulf1on  °f  scno°l  numbers  some  743  students  of 
which  some  67%  are  Hispanic.  Of  these,  approximately  53%  of  the  K-l 
students  are  classified  as  Limited  English  Proficient. 

The  classes  are  housed  in  a  modern,  one-story,  brick  building  that 
has  several  wings,  each  opening  out  Into  courtyards  or  play  space  Some 
temporary  structures  connected  to  the  main  building  house  the  four-year- 
old  program  and  some  of  the  support  services.    The  Instructional  areas 
were  wel  -lighted  and  comfortable;  Instructional  materials  were  hlqhly 
visible  1n  work  areas  and  on  bulletin  boards  ana  wall  spaces  The 
furniture  In  these  areas  consisted  primarily  of  small  tables 'and  chairs 
which  allowed  for  the  flexibility  of  grouping  needed  to  accommodate  team 
teaching.    Each  wing  (or  unit)  contained  a  teachers'  work  area  whlrh 
also  housed  a  wide  variety  of  well -organized  and  catalogued  teaching 
materials  (both  commercial  and  teacher-made). 

Adml ni st rati ve/Supervi sory  Staff .    The  principal  serves  as  the 
1nst.rucT.iona i  leader  at  trie  school  level.    The  principal  at  this  school 
has  held  this  position  for  some  time  and  has  been  largely  responsible 
for  implementing  and  developing  the  present  open  space,  team  teaching 
concept  in  the  school.    Within  each  "unit"  of  students,  team  leaders' are 
designated  for  each  curriculum  area.    Each  team  leader  is  responsive 
for  providing  leadership  in  her  curriculum  area  within  the  team  and  for 
working  with  her  colleagues  with  a  similar  designation  in  the  other 
units.    Turnovpr  among  this  sta*f  was  minimal  during  the  course  of  the 
study. 

Teaching  Staff.    Some  40  people  comprise  the  instructional  staff  at 
this  school . Uf  these,  about  one-third  are  Hispanic.    The  teachers 
assigned  to  the  Spanish  component  of  the  program  within  each  unit  hold 
the  State  of  Texas  Bilingual  Endorsement  certification.    Turnover  of 
teachers  was  minimal  throughout  the  course  of  the  study. 

Instructional  Areas.    The  teachers  worked  with  small  groups  of 
children,  witn  individual?,  and  at  times  with  large  groups  in  the  open 
areas.    A  system  of  scheduling  and  movement  of  students  was  operation- 
al ized  so  that  there  vss  a  minimum  of  confusion  and  time  Involved  in 
changing  Instructional  periods.    Tr_  teachers  planned  together  dally  and 
regrouped  students  frequently  on  the  b*,1s  of  Instructional  need.  The 
Title  I  and  Title  I  Migrant  teachers  were  assigned  to  each  unit  and 
served  eligible  children  within  the  framework  of  the  team-teaching  plan. 
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The  Grade  ?-3  Elementary  School 

The  total  population  of  the  school  numbers  some  653  students  of 
which  some  60%  are  Hispanic*.    Of  these,  approximately  42%  are 
classified  as  Limited  English  Proficient. 

ci-n II VJf"6?  ^  h0US6d  ln  a  nrJern'  one-story  brick  building  of 
similar  external  structure  of  that  of  the  Pre- K-l  building,  however 

H III  'I!""31"6'  Jhat  d1v1de  the  buildi"9         classroom  u  ?H  The 

^ar^rT^^ilrJ^sfble0"1  ^  UffA 

from  t ^i- °n?3?if ar °" V i St PuCt V re  ?f  the  sch001  differs  considerably 
lltVn 52. °    J  6  Pr?"K"1  SCh001'    En9'1sh  proficient  children  are 
RpJinn9  Inc.    y.?SSi9;ed  to  homero0"*  °f  approximately  30  children.  For 
Reading  instruction    however,  children  1n  the  English  reading  program 

rSJXS*  IV^9  and  are  scheduled  for  a  period^ 

.tlrlJ  instructl°n  (approximately  one  hour  dally)  with  a  specified 
teacher  for  a  particular  reading  level.    Limited  English  Proficient  st  li- 
ft "S15"ed  to  a  bilingual  classroom  and  scheduled  for  a  period 
of  reading  instruction  1n  Spanish  (usually  one  hour)  with  a  Spanish 
reading  teacher. 

k     Admi  ni  st  rat  1 ve/Supervi sory  Staff .    In  addition  to  the  principal 
?  °  ^;^es  as  the   nstr-uctiona[  leader  in  the  building,  the^chool  had 
rJ?.  *l  services  of  a  coordinator  for  the  bilingual  program.  The 

rill  H°VhVoord  nator  deluded  assessment  and  placement  of  students, 
record  keeping  related  to  school  district  and  funding  source  requirp- 
ments    and  working  directly  with  school  personnel  in  matters  of  curricu- 
lum and  in  p,ann1ng  and  carrying  out  staff  development  activities. 

Teaching  Staff.    An  instructional  staff  of  ,ome  38  people  were 
employed  at  the  school :    Approximately  one~th1rd  were  Hispanic,  the 
teachers  assigned  to  the  Spanish  component  of  the  program  hold  the  State 
of  Texas  Bilingual  Endorsement  certification.    Title  I  and  Title  I 
Migrant  teachers  served  eligible  students  in  pull-out  classes. 

The  Reading  Program 

'he  reading  program  1r.  the  school  district  incorporates  both  a 
management  system  and  a  basal  reading  series  in  the  English  component 

?nnHcSanrLH! i  eJ  l?nSpani?h  C0mP°nent^    Monolingual  English-speaking, 
English  proficient  bilingual,  and  English  dominant  Limited  English 
Proficient  students  receive  reading  instruction  in  English  only.  The 
development  of  prereadlng  skills  1s  begun  in  kindergarten  (as  well  as 
for  those  children  enrolled  1n  the  Pre- K program) ;  for  those  children 
who  make  sufficient  progress,  formal  reading  instruction  also  begins  at 
kindergarten.    Montessorl  and  Wisconsin  Design  materials  provide  the 
framework  of  skills  to  be  taught.    The  early  books  of  the  district- 
adopted  basal  series  (Houghton  Mifflin),  along  with  a  variety  of 
supplementary  materials,  provide  the  text  for  instruction.    The  basal 
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ir:^:;denthegw4des:sin  0esign  muruu  are  the  ^  «•« 

Spanish  dominant  children  of  limited  English  proficiency  begin 
their  Initial  reading  Instruction  1n  Spanish!   Montessori  materta  s  and 
he  Spanish  Reading  feys  (Economy  Series)  are  the  primary  mater     s  used 
frn!rfi"Land  kIndergarJen-    A  variety  of  basal  readers  are  aval  able 
from  first  grade  on:    Laidlaw,  BoLAR,  Santlllana,  and  Economy  Series 
Formal  instruction  in  reading  may  be  begun  for  some  of  these  children  in 

.M5%sSncS; 1n  f1rst  grade  before  oth- th- 

As  Indicated  above,  kindergarten  and  first  grade  classes  are 
VSVJu  JL 3nc °Pen:SPJC^  team  teachin9  structure.    Instruction  occurs 
InJTf    „9TP S,Jnd  chl]dren  are  regrouped  frequently  to  accomodate 
special  needs.    At  second  grade  reading  Instruction  occurs  in  class 

H  iM«  JF^TfL?  StUd6ntS  f°rmed  00  the  bas1s  of  achievement. 
Within  each  class,  further  grouping  occurs  on  the  basis  of  need. 

Transfer  Criteria 

Children  who  begin  their  initial  reading  instruction  remain  in  the 
bilingual  program  until  they  meet  specified  criteria  which  are  reflected 
below  in  the  district 's  guidelines  for  transition  from  Spanish  to 
English  reading  instruction: 

1.  The  child  should  have  a  minimum  of  one  year  of  reading 
instruction  in  his  native  language. 

2.  The  child  should  have  a  minimum  of  one  year  of  language 
development  in  the  second  language  (ESL). 

3.  The  child  should  be  able  to  master  30%  of  the  SOLO  (System  for 
Oral  Language  Development),  Level  6,  Placement,  test. 

4.  The  child  should  be  able  to  answer  80%  of  the  following 
comprehension  questions  after  the  teacher  reads  "The  Painted 
House    (pp.  104-110)  from  People  and  Places  (Harcourt  Brace 
Jovanovich):   

.  Name  the  characters  in  the  story. 

.  Why  was  the  house  being  painted? 

.  How  do  you  know  mother  wasn't  angry  at  father? 

.  Describe  some  J  the  paintings  on  the  house. 

.  How  did  the  story  end? 

5.  Score  of  3  or  above  on  the  Language  Assessment  Scales 
(English).   —  

Staff  Development 

In  addition  to  the  district's  "regular"  inservice  program  for  all 
teachers  (approximately  five  days  during  the  year)  the  bilingual  program 
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teachers  typical  y  are  provided  a  variety  of  other  inservice  activi- 
ties.   These  include  workshops,  in-classroom  assistance  by  program  staff 
and  outside  consultants,  participation  in  regional  conferences?  and  cur- 
riculum writing.    In  any  given  year  the  bilingual  program  teacher?  nay 

I2Z?L"  ;fa?hT?n?VhJ  ™ent  of  15         of  inlervice  training! 
Examples  of  the  topics  of  workshops  provided  by  outside  consultants  are- 

a  e  9  Lis  °rSoanLi5hH0:/S  3"d  Sc°r*  the  Lan^e  AssesLent' 

?!k(«  Kc  P   !S^'aS'a"Second  Lan9uage,  Bilingual  Education  and 
Engl  ish-as-a-Second  Language,  Baile  Folklorico  Dance  Workshop,  Selectinq 
Sn"w  r;nr°S:iate  SPa;is5c?3<??1  R«der,  Discussing  Spanish  Lang!  ge  Arts  - 
How  Can  We  Improve?,  ESL  -        ibal  Approach,  Engl ish-as -a -Second 
Language  Methods  and  Technis     ,  Language  Acquisition:    A  Process 
Overview,  and  Grade  and  Cour.esy  Lessons. 

Some  Problems  and  Concerns 

The  problems  and  concerns  expressed  to  the  research  staff  by 
district  personnel  during  the  course  of  the  study  included  the 
following: 

1.  Identification,  diagnosis,  and  program  placement  of  Limited 
English  Proficient  (LEP)  students.    A  number  of  problems  are 
related  to  this  concern.    First,  most  LEP  students  in  this 
district  are  English  dominant,  but  they  are  not  a  homogene- 
ous group.    Some  come  from  homes  where  the  parents  them- 
selves are  Limited  English  Proficient  but  who  speak 
primarily  English  to  their  children;  others  come  from  h^s 
where  the  parents  are  Limited  English  Proficient  but  who 
speak  primarily  Spanish  in  the  home.    Assessment  and 
diagnostic  tools  simply  are  not  available  that  provide  the 
kind  of  extensive  and  accurate  information  that  is  needed  on 
which  to  make  instructional  decisions  relative  to  these 
children.    Nor  is  sufficient  numbers  of  adequately  trained 
assessment  personnel  available  to  administer  those  instru- 
ments that  do  exist.    Consequently,  traditional  reme  al 
programs  are  provided  to  these  children  who,  in  the  cpinion 
of  some,  do  not  address  the  real  needs  of  these  children. 

2.  Teacher  training.    Preservice  training  of  teachers  for  the 
bilingual  program  does  not  equip  them  to  carry  out  appro- 
priate and  accurate  assessment,  to  interpret  results  of 
assessment,  nor  to  diagnose  needs  and  plan  appropriate 
instructional  treatment  for  language  minority  children.  The 
training  of  teachers  for  the  regular,  mainstream  programs 
does  not  equip  them  to  worn  effectively  with  language 
minority  children. 

3.  Performance  on  standardized  tests  of  academic  achievement. 
Language  minority  children  in  this  district  are  generally 
relatively  successful  on  these  tests  at  the  eni  of  first 
grade  and,  on  the  basis  of  this,  are  often  transferred  to 
the  regular,  mainstream  program.    However,  by  the  end  of 
third  grade,  the  performance  on  these  tests  is  low.    Tn  the 
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opinion  of  some,  the  heaver  language  demands,  and  the  kind 
of  language  demands,  placed  on  children  as  they  proceed 

i2I°S?  .?C    °1*  "  °PP°Sed  t0  th«t  required  for  kindergarten 
and  first  grade,  requires  special  language  assistance 
programs  beyond  first  grade  for  many  of  these  children. 

Tne  junior  high  and  high  school  dropout  rate  of  children  who 
were  English  dominant  LEP  children  on  entry  into  school  is 
higher  m  this  district  that  that  of  the  general  school 
population.  3 
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SEDL  BILINGUAL  READING  STUDY 
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District  Setting 

The  district  is  located  in  an  isolated,  middle-sized  Mexican  city 
south  of  El  Paso,  Texas,  some  200  miles  from  the  US-Mexican  border. 
The  general  characteristics  of  the  school  district,  as  of  1982  are 
listed  below:  ' 

Size:    Schools    -    8  (Federal) 

25  (State) 

Students  -  19,800  (approximate) 

Teachers  -  396  (approximate) 

SES  (families  served  by  the  schools  in  the  study): 

Federal  -  low  to  lower  middle 
State  -  lower  middle  to  middle 

Ethnic  Composition:    Mexican  (100%) 

Distribution  of  Hispanic  Population:    Hispanics  make  up  the  entire 

school  population. 

Level  of  Support  -  ADA:  18,810 

Per  Pupil  Expenditure:     17,000  pesos  ($100.00) 

Enrollment  Trends:    Federal  -  increasing  yearly 

State  -  decreasing  yearly 


Brief  Overview  of  Mexican  Educational  System 


As  is  the  case  in  the  United  States,  the  Republic  of  Mexico  is 
divided  into  geographical  units  referred  to  as  "states."    Each  state 
elects  a  governing  body  and  a  governor;  similarly  each  town  and  city 
has  its  set  of  elected  officials,  including  a  mayor. 

The-  federal  government  is  housed  in  and  operates  out  of  the 
federal  district  located  in  Mexico  City.    It  is  governed  by  a  President 
who  is  elected  and  serves  one  six-year  term.    Matters  of  education 
throughout  Mexico  come  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ministry  of  Education, 
a  department  of  the  federal  government  housed  in  Mexico  City.  This 
department  is  headed  by  a  Minister  of  Education  who  is  appointed  by  the 
incoming  President.    The  Minister  of  Education  usually  serves  the  con- 
comitant six-year  period  with  the  President  who  appointed  him.    This  <s 
a  political  appointment,  and  as  is  often  the  case  with  political 
appointments  in  most  countries,  the  preparation  and  background  of  the 
Minister  of  Education  in  matters  of  education  vary  from  one  administra- 
tion to  another. 

Federal  monies  spent  on  education  are  administered  through  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  Curriculum,  for  both  private  and  public  educa- 
tion, is  set  in  the  Ministry.  Textbooks  are  adopted  centrally  and  are 
published  by  and  distributed  from  that  source.  The  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion sets  rules  and  regulations;  schools,  both  private  and  public,  are 
monitored  and  supervised  rather  rigidly  to  ensure  adherence  to  those 
rules  and  regulations. 

At  least  four  separate  and  distinct  school  systems  operate  in 
Mexico.    Two  provide  "free"  education  (Federal  and  State  systems);  two 
are  tuition-based  (parochial/ethnic  and  private  systems).    In  all 
cases,  the  federally-decreed  Spanish  language  curriculum  is  required. 
Foreign  language  instruction  is  typically  offered  in  the  parochial/ 
ethnic  and  private  schools,  and  some  of  these  are  fully  bilingual 
schools  where  the  curriculum  is  taught  in  Spanish  and  one  other 
1 anguage. 

Federal  system.    This  consists  of  schools,  widely  spread  through- 
out the  country,  that  are  supported  completely  by  funds  from  the 
federal  government.    Teachers  for  these  schools  are  often  recruited  and 
trained  in  normal  schools  (teacher  training  institutions)  supported  by 
the  feder»l  government  and  are  subsequently  hired  by  the  federal 
government  and  sent  out  to  schools  wherever  they  are  needed.  The 
Ministry  of  Education  maintains  close  control  over  and  supervision  of 
these  schools. 

State  system.    This  consists  of  schools  established  at  the  state 
level  and  supported  primarily  by  state  funding  with  only  a  percentage 
of  the  funding  coming  from  federal  sources.    The  State  has  full  respon- 
sibility for  the  supervision  of  these  schools,  but  they  are,  nonethe- 
less, subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  set  forth  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education  in  matters  relating  to,  for  example,  curriculum,  length  of 
the  school  day,  and  the  training  of  teachers.    The  states  do,  however, 
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have  the  opportunity  to  go  beyond  the  minimal  standards  set  forth  by 
the  federal  government  and  to,  in  certain  ways,  tailor  education  to 
their  local  needs. 

Parochial /Ethnic  schools.    Some  of  these  schools  are  owned  and 
operar.ea  oy  nuns  and  priests.    They  are  not,  however,  allowed  to 
include  religious  teachings  in  their  curriculum.    Some  are  Jewish 
schools,  attended  by  children  of  Jewish  families,  but  no  religious 
training  is  permitted.    Families  pay  tuition  for  their  children  to 
attend,  but  these  schools,  nonetheless,  are  subject  to  all  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  includina  required  use  of 
the  federally-approved  Spanish  language  curriculum  and "textbooks. 

Private  schools  (of  various  kings).    These  are  owned  and  operated 
by  individuals  or  corporations,  and  tuition  is  usually  substantial. 
Examples  of  these  inriude: 

1.  Montessori  schools  -  offer  early  childhood  education  as 
well  as  schooling  through  the  elementary  grades. 

2.  Cooperative  schools  -  offer  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion.   They  are  owned  by  the  parents  of  the  students.  The 
children  who  attend  pay  a  subscription  fee  plus  tuition  on 

a  regular  basis. 

3.  International /Bilingual  schools  -  children  in  these  schools 
receive  their  education  in  two  languages.  For  example,  the 
American  School  provides  bilingual  schooling  in  English  and 
Spanish.  Others  provide  schooling  in  French  and  Spanish  or 
in  German  and  Spanish. 

4.  Institutes  -  these  "schools"  typically  provide  special 
classes  in  English  as  a  foreign  language  and  Soanlsh 
classes  for  foreigners.    Other  kinds  of  classes  may  be 
offered  as  wel 1 . 

5.  Technical  schools  -  these  are  oriented  toward  job-related 
?ki11s.    Tuition  is  usually  required,  although  particular 
schools #may  receive  government  support  of  one  sort  or 
another. 

In  Mexico  class  lines,  both  social  and  economic,  are  sharply 
drawn.    Federal  and  State  schools  are  usually  attended  by  children  of 
'^wer  and  lower-middle  SES  families.    Middle  and  upper-middle  SES 
families  pay  tuition  for  their  children  either  in  parochial/ethnic  or 
private  schools.    Upper  SFS  families  generally  send  their  children  to 
private  schools.    Some  cnoose  Spanish  language  schools,  but  often  as 
not,  their  children  are  educated  bilingually  in  French,  German,  or 
English.    Others  send  their  children  to  private  residential  schools  in 
the  United  States,  Switzerland,  or  France, 

The  facilities  and  quality  of  instruction  vary  considerably  among 
the  various  types  of  schools.    However,  regardless  of  the  type  of 
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school,  differences  in  educational  practices  between  those  in  the 
United  States  and  those  in  Mexico,  at  any  given  time,  are  apparent. 
For  example,  class  size  is  usually  much  larger  in  Mexico;  the  curricu- 
lum and  teaching  practices  are  more  uniform  than  they  are  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  facilities,  extracurricular  activities  and  services  are 
less  elaborate  and  extensive  than  they  are  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
St.  at.  es . 

School  Sites 


The  target  students  at  this  site  were  drawn  from  the  first  grade 
classes  at  two  schools.    One  school  (School  A)  is  a  state-supported 
school  and  serves  approximately  700  students  in  grades  1-6;  the  other 
(School  8)  is  a  federally-funded  school  which  serves  some  712  students 
in  grades  1-6.    There  were  two  first  grade  classes  at  each  school;  15 
children  were  selected  from  each  first  grade  class  (60  students). 

Both  schools  are  located  within  the  city  boundary.    Both  serve 
primarily  monolingual  Spanish-speaking  children.    School  A  serves  chil- 
dren from  lower  middle  to  middle  income  families;  children  in  School  B 
ccme  from  low  to  lower  middle  income  families.    The  children  attended 
school  for  four  and  ore-half  hours  per  day,  from  early  September 
through  late  June  with  several  holidays  and  rather  long  breaks  at 
Christmas  and  Easter.    The  school  day  normally  is  approximately  four 
and  one-half  hours  long  (from  9:00  AM  to  1:30  PM  or  8:30  AM  to  1:00 
PM).    The  children  go  home  fo<*  the  mid-day  meal  and  do  not  return. 
However,  because  of  limited  facilities  and  the  large  number  of  children 
r.o  be  served  by  the  schools  at  this  time  in  this  s^e,  two  shifts  of 
students  were  being  served  (8:00  AM  to  12:30  AM  and  12:30  PM  to  5:00 
PM).    Each  shift  was  taught  by  a  different  teacher.    The  classes  were 
ho'ised  in  low,  modern,  brick  structures  in  good  repair.    They  were 
well -lighted,  and  usually  comfortable  except  during  extreme  cold  spells 
when  heating,  not.  normally  needed,  was  desirable.    School  A  classrooms 
were  equipped  with  rows  of  student  desks,  each  shared  by  two  or  more 
children.    School  B  classrooms  were  equipped  with  small  tables  and 
chairs  and  were  arranged  in  clusters  to  accommodate  individual  and 
small  -group  instruction. 

The  classes  were  large  (approximately  50  students  per  class).  The 
classes  were  self-contained,  and  all  instruction  was  provided  by  a 
teacher  who  had  completed  normal -school  training. 

All  of  the  classes  used  the  federally-adopted  textbooks,  a  set 
supplied  for  each  chfld,  in  which  all  subject  matter  to  be  taught  is 
integrated  into  one  set  of  books  (i.e.,  math,  science,  social  studies 
and  the  language  arts  are  interwoven  into  the  same  set.  of  textbooks). 

The  director  (principal)  of  the  school  was  responsible  for  the 
management,  and  administration  of  the  school.    Supervision  and  monitor- 
ing of  the  instruction  was  carried  out  on  a  regular  basis  by  outside 
personnel  under  the  auspices  of  the  state  and/or  federal  government. 
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The  Reading  Program 


Since  teachers  must  follow  the  national  guidelines  and  use  the 
government -approved  textbooks,  the  content  and  methodology  of  the  read- 
ing instruction  was  quite  similar  in  both  of  the  schools.    However,  the 
organization  of  the  students  and  the  delivery  of  the  instruction  dif- 
fered between  the  two  schools.    In  School  A  (the  state-funded  school), 
most  of  the  instruction  was  presented  to  the  full  group  and  was  charac- 
terized by  much  direction  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  choral 
response  on  the  part  of  the  students.    In  School  B  (the  federally- 
supported  school)  the  teachers  were  involved  in  experimenting  with  a 
delivery  system  known  as  "The  Workshop  Way"  in  which  direct  instruction 
occurred  both  in  small  groups  and  on  an  individual  basis.    The  children 
were  guided  through  a  series  of  activities  daily  in  which  they  pro- 
ceeded at  their  own  pace  and  received  help  as  needed  either  from  the 
teacher  or  from  a  peer.    While  the  work  was  individualized  to  a  certain 
extent,  each  child  was  expected,  to  complete  her*/his  assigned  tasks 
daily  and  was  responsible  for  soliciting  aid  when  needed. 

The  approach  to  reading  instruction  in  the  schools  is  referred  to 
as  the  "Global  Method  of  Structural  Analysis,"  which  is  a  four-stage 
approach  to  developing  reading  and  writing  skills.    The  four  stages 
are:    (1)  visualization  of  utterances,  (2)  analysis  of  words  them- 
selves, (3)  breakdown  of  words  into  syllables,  and  (4)  affirmation  of 
previous  instruction  in  reading  and  writing  whereby  comprehension  is 
induced  using  all  elements  which  make  up  an  utterance. 

In  the  first  stage,  after  having  engaged  the  students  in  general 
conversation  or  conversation  directed  toward  the  content  of  the  read- 
ings, the  teacher  chooses  several  of  the  utterances  to  write  on  the 
board.    The  teacher  then  reads  these  aloud  and  directs  the  students  to 
read  them  aloud  along  with  the  teacher.    Associating  written  and  spoken 
language,  the  teacher  asks  the  students  to  identify  the  written  utter- 
ances by  having  them  tell  "what  they  say,"    Also,  the  teacher  randomly 
selects  from  the  utterances  written  on  the  brard,  reads  the  utterance, 
and  asks  the  students  to  indicate  which  utterance  was  read.    The  stu- 
dents then  copy  the  target  utterance  into  their  notebooks.    The  purpose 
of  this  is  to  develop  the  students'  knowledge  of  the  relationship 
between  speech,  reading,  and  writing. 

The  second  stage  repeats  the  activities  of  the  first.    The  teacher 
follows  these  activities  by  focusing  instruction  on  the  individual 
words  which  comprise  the  utterances  that  are  on  the  board.    The  teacher 
reads  the  words  separately  and  individually,  and  then  the  students 
repeat  them  along  with  the  teacher.    Then,  pointing  randomly  to  indi- 
vidual words,  the  teacher  asks  "what  they  say."    Subsequently  the  stu- 
dents copy  several  words  in  their  notebooks  and  in  some  way  indicate 
their  meaning.    They  then  copy  each  utterance,  one  by  one,  into  their 
notebooks  and  indicate  its  meaning. 

In  the  third  stage,  the  students  are  instructed  in  the  analysis  of 
words  by  the  vowels  they  contain.    Since  vowels  are  the  syllable 
nuclei,  knowledge  of  them  is  necessary  in  order  to  analyze  the 
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syllable.    The  sequence  of  presentation  of  both  vowels  and  consonants 
is  based  on  their  decreasing  frequency  of  use  in  Mexican  Spanish. 
Along  with  frequency,   the  degree  of  difficulty  of  the  sound-symbol 
relationship  is  considered.    Moreover,  letters  with  similar  physical 
features  are  separated  in  the  sequence  so  as  to  avoid  the  problem  of 
visual  discrimination. 

Instruction  on  the  vowels  is  a  prerequisite  to  achieving  the  goal 
of  the  third  stage  which  is  to  instruct  the  students  in  syllabic  struc- 
ture.   In  the  third  stage,  the  teacher  repeats  the  activities  of  the 
first  two  stages  and  proceeds  by  isolating  one  type  of  syllable  for 
in-depth  study.    The  teacher  asks  the  students  to  identify  the  target 
syllable  in  the  words  which  have  been  written  on  the  board.  After 
writing  several  of  the  words  in  their  notebooks,  the  students  are  asked 
to  underline  or  highlight  the  specific  syllable.    Continuing,  they  are 
shown  the  various  consonants  or  combinations  of  consonants  that  may 
appear  in  the  syllable,  as  well  as  other  vowels  which  may  occur,  by 
illustrating  them  in  words  in  their  readings  or  in  words  already  on  the 
board.    Next,  the  teacher  has  the  students  form  words  by  combining  dif- 
ferent syllable  tyoes.    Finally,  the  students  orally  express  utterances 
which  contain  some  of  the  words  which  they  had  formed  earlier  and  then 
copy  them,  along  with  the  words  on  the  board,  into  their  notebooks. 

The  fourth  and  final  stage  is  an  affirmation  of  the  first  three. 
Again  the  teacher  engages  the  students  in  conversation  in  order  to 
elicit .utterances  for  study.    These  are  written  on  the  bord  and  then 
read  aloud  by  the  entire  class.    At  this  point,  comments  are  made 
regrding  the  thematic  content  of  either  the  utteranes  or  of  the  read- 
ings.   The  students  write  in  their  notebooks  some  of  the  utterances 
which  relate  to  the  theme  of  the  reading  or  the  general  theme  of  the 
chapter  in  which  the  reading  appears.    The  readings  are  read  aloud  by 
the  teacher  and  the  students  so  that  (1)  the  students  become  familiar 
with  the  content  and  (2)  their  knowledge  ebout  the  relationship  between 
speech  and  print  is  reinforced. 

Staff  Development 

Staff  development  activities  occurred  at  various  times  during  the 
course  of  the  study.    In  School  A,  the  first  and  second  grade  teachers 
had  six  workshops  each  year  on  teaching  methodologies,  while  the  third 
through  sixth  grade  teachers  had  two  seminars  yearly  on  this  topic.  At 
School  B,  the  first  and  second  grade  teachers  had  four  workshops  per 
year  on  teaching  methodologies,  while  the  t'.iird  through  sixth  grade 
teachers  were  provided  two  seminars  on  this  topic.    In  addition,  four 
workshops  on  the  teaching  of  reading  were  provided  yearly  for  the  first 
and  second  grade  teachers  in  School  B. 

Some  Problems  and  Concerns 

Concerns  expressed  by  members  of  the  local  research  staff  during 
the  course  of  the  study  were  related  to  the  following: 
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The  amount  and  kind  of  preservice  training  required  for 
public  school,  teachers. 

Large  class  size. 

Shortening  of  the  school  day  to  accommodate  two  shifts  of 
children  and  limitations  on  the  use  of  the  facilities  and 
materials  due  to  the  necessity  to  serve  two  shifts  (p.g. 
teaching  materials  could  not  be  displayed  and  left  in  the 
room  from  one  shift  to  another;  children  did  not  have 
access  to  the  textbook  materials  except  during  their  actual 
instructional  time). 

Irregular  attendance  on  the  part  of  some  children  and  the 
instability  of  a  given  student  population  from  one  year  to 
another. 

Lack  of  variety  in  and  quantity  of  the  teaching  materials. 
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SEOL  BILINGUAL  READING  STUDY 
Su«wary  Description  of  Project  Sites 
East  Texas  Area      Site  5 

District  Setting 

The  district  is  located  in  a  large  urban  area  in  northeast  Texas. 
The  general  characteristic  0f  the  school  district,  as  of  1982  are 
listed  below:  ' 

SUe:    Schools    -  99  (69  elementary;  18  middle;  12  high  schools) 
Students  -  65,125 
Teachers  -  3,069 

SES  (community):    low  income  households  uess  than  $15,000j  -  44%; 

middle  or  upper  income  households  -  56% 

Ethnic  Composition: 

C1t-y  District 

Black  22.63%  Black  36.3% 

Hispanic  12.64%  Hispanic  19.7% 

Anglo  63.49%  Anglo  42.3% 

Other  1.24%  Other  1.8% 

Distribution  of  Hispanic  Population:    Concentrated  in  18 

elementary,  3  middle,  and  1 
high  school  in  high 
density,  low  SES, 
inner-city  areas. 

Level  of  Support  -  ADA:  57,941 
Per  Pupil  Expenditure:  $2,724 

Enrollment  Trends:    Declining  enrollment  of  overall  student. 

population  (15%  since  1973;  decline  less 
severe  in  last  3  years). 

Increase  sn  Hispanic  population  (from  10.1%  in 
1971  to  19.7%  in  1982). 


TT.e  school  district  serves  grade  levels  kindergarten  through  12. 
The  district  has  been  experiencing  a  decreasing  enrollment  over  the 
past  few  years.    In  1971,  the  total  enrol l.nent  in  the  district  was 
7v,494  and  had  dropped,  by  Fall  1982,  to  65,125.    During  this  same 
?!  ,2      £  PePCentaSe  of  Hispanic  students  has  steadily  increased  from 
10.1%  i»,  October  1971,  to  19.7%  jy  October  1982. 

Currently  (1982-1983),  Uere  are  69  elementary  schools,  18  middle 
schools  and  12  high  schools  in  the  district.    The  Hispanic  population 
tends  to  be  concentrated  in  the  18  elementary  schools,  three  middle 
schools,  and  one  high  school  served  by  the  district's  bilinqual 
program. 

Bilingual  Education  Program 

The  district  provides  a  special  language  assistance  program  in 
grades  K-12  to  serve  limited  English  proficient  (LEP)  students.  For 
kindergarten  through  grade  5,  it  is  a  full-time  educational  program 
designed  to  allow  students  to  learn  academic  concepts  in  their  home 
language  while  obtaining  proficiency  in  the  English  language.  The 
ultimate  goal  of  the  program  is  successful  academic  achievement  by  all 
students  in  an  all -English  curriculum  program.    The  history  and  culture 
associated  with  both  languages  is  emphasized  to  instill  a  sense  of 
pride  and  identity  in  the  students. 

In  the  1982-1983  school  year,  bilingual  education  was  1n  operation 
in  26  schools  in  grades  K-5.    This  included  the  18  elementary  schools 
with  high  concentrations  of  Hispcic  students  as  well  as  eight  addi- 
tional schools  where  sizeable  pockets  of  such  students  were  located. 
The  bilingual  education  classrooms  include  23  kindergarten,  29  first, 
19  second,  19  third,  9  fourth,  and  S  combination  classrooms  1n  third! 
fourth,  and  fifth  grades. 

The  secondary  program  (grades  6-12)  for  LEP  students  1s  an 
English-as-a-Second-Language  (ESL)  program.    Bi 1  ngual  aides  assist  the 
content  area  teacher  at  each  of  three  secondary  schools:    one  high 
school  and  two  middle  schools. 

The  program  1s  administered  through  the  district's  Bilingual 
Programs  Office  which  is  staffed  by  a  bilingual  programs  director,  one 
coordinator,  one  instructional  assistant,  two  staff  development  "spe- 
cialists, two  bilingual  reading  specialists,  one  language  laboratory 
specialist,  and  secretarial  personnel.    The  "specialists"  staff  1s 
funded  through  Title  VII  monies.    The  bilingual  programs  director, 
formerly  a  classroom  teacher  in  the  district,  has  held  the  position  for 
several  years.    She  is  a  well-informed,  dedicated  leader  who  believes 
in  use  of  the  home  language  of  bilingual  children  as  the  bridge  to 
mastery  of  English  ana  ultimately  to  success  1n  the  regular  mainstream 
classes.    She  attends  and  participates  1n  many  meetings  of  the  central 
administration  personnel  and  periodically  reports  directly  to  the 
school  board  on  matters  involving  the  education  of  language-minority 
children  in  the  district.    An  active  and  vocal  segment  of  the  Hispanic 
community  provide  input  into  matters  related  to  the  improvement  of 
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schooling  for  minority  youth.    The  program  director  is  often  placed  in 
the  position  of  trying  to  work  out  ways  of  implementing  the  wishes  of 
the  community  within  the  framework  of  existing  administrative  policies 
and  fiscal  contraints.    In  addition,  she  spends  much  of  her  time  in 
administrative  details  related  to  state  and  federal  funding  agency 
requirements  and  supervising  the  staff  of  the  Bilingual  Programs 
Office.    The  supervisory  staff  works  directly  with  school  personnel  in 
planning- and  carrying  out  staff  development  activities,  matters  of 
curriculum,  testing  and  interpreting  test  data,  and  in  diagnosis  and 
placement  of  students. 

The  Bilingual  Programs  Office  maintains  a  cooperative  arrangement 
with  several  of  the  local  universities  in  the  .city  in  the  training  of 
bilingual  programs  pe-  )nnel ,  both  at  the  inservice  and  preservice 
level,  and  in  the  tra.ning  of  student  teachers.    Bilingual  teachers  are 
often  recruited  from  these  programs,  as  well  as  from  other  teacher 
training  programs  in  the  region. 

School  Sites 

Seven  schools  (A-G,  below)  were  ^he  home  schools  for  the  sample 
population  for  the  students'  kindergarten  and  first  grade  years.    As  a 
part  of  the  district's  desegregation  plan,  these  students  were  assigned 
to  three  other  schools  (H-J)  for  their  second  grade  year.    The  general 
characteristics  of  the  10  sample  schools  for  the  1982-1983  school  year 
are  shown  below: 


Ethnicity  -  % 


School 

Size 

SES 

Other 

Black 

Hispani  c 

Angl 

A 

474 

72 

1.2 

4.3 

34.8 

5.7 

B 

143 

54 

0.0 

0.0 

96.5 

3.5 

C 

371 

40 

.3 

17.0 

31.8 

50.9 

D 

.45 

,2 

8.2 

86.1 

5.5 

E 

528 

65 

:i 

10.8 

68.4 

20.6 

F 

426 

66 

.5 

7.3 

73.2 

19.0 

G 

358 

81 

.8 

22.9 

65.4 

10.9 

H 

8P° 

73 

.3 

50.3 

42.6 

6.8 

I 

697 

34 

1.3 

48.9 

7.3 

42.5 

J 

384 

75 

0.0 

35.7 

46.9 

17.4 

The  principal  is  the  instructional  leader  at  the  school  level, 
however,  the  role  and  extent,  of  the  principal's  direct  involvemem  with 
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the  bilingual  program  within  the  building  appears  to  vary  from  school 
to  school.    In  three  of  the  target  schools  with  the  highest  cor.  antra- 
tion  of  Hispanic  students  (served  by  two  principals),  the  principals 
appeared  to  be  strongly  supportive  of  their  bilingual  programs  and  were 
aware  of  the  test  scores  and  progress  of  the  students.    The  research 
staff  did  not  observe  any  outright  opposition  to  the  program  by  any  of 
the  school  administrative  staff  in  the  target  schools. 

The  ethnic  composition  of  the  schools  varied,  from  96.5%  to  65.4% 
Hispanic  1n  the  home  schools  from  which  the  sample  population  was 
drawn,  with  the  exception  of  31.8%  Hispanic  in  the  school  selected  from 
which  to  draw  the  monolingual  English-speaking  sample. 

Schools  A-F,  with  the  exception  of  School  C  (containing  the  mono- 
lingual English-speaking  sample),  are  located  in  the  north  end  of  the 
city,  in  close  proximity  to  each  other.    The  Hispanic  population  is 
concentrated  in  that  area  of  the  city.    School  G  is  located  in  the 
downtown  area  of  the  city,  bordered  on  three  sides  by  businesses  and 
industry  with  one  side  of  the  school  bordering  on  a  low  income  residen- 
tial area.    This  cluster  3f  schools  housed  grades  K-l  and  3-5.  The 
children  in  the  sample  attended  their  K  and  1st  grade  years  in  these 
schools. 

As  part  of  the  district's  desegregation  plan  all  students  at 
second  grade  are  bussed  to  designated  second  grade  schools  where  there 
is  an  effort,  made  to  include  a  racial  mix  of  Black,  Hispanic,  and  Anglo 
students  in  each  of  the  schools.    Our  target  students  were  assigned  to 
three  such  schools  (Schools  H-J). 

Schools  A  and  ft  are  adjacent  to  each  other  and  are  served  by  the 
same  administrative  staff.    School  B  houses  one  of  the  district's  ore- 
school  bilingual  programs  in  addition  to  kindergarten  classes.    In  both 
schools,  all  classes  are  self-contained.    Some  are  designated  as  bilin- 
gual classes  to  serve  limited  English-speaking  Hispanic  students;  these 
are  staffed  by  bilingual  teachers  who  provide  instruction  that  follows 
the  district's  bilingual  curriculum. 

School  C  is  located  in  the  near  western  part  of  the  city  and 
serves  a  predominantly  middle  SES  population.    Only  about  one-third  of 
the  students  are  from  Hispanic  background.    One  classroom  at  each  grade 
level  (K-l)  is  designated  as  the  bilingual  classroom.    Hispanic  chil- 
dren of  limited  English-speaking  ability  are  assigned  to  those  classes. 
Each  of  these  is  staffed  by  a  bilingual  teacher  who  provides  instruc- 
tion according  to  the  district's  bilingual  curriculum.    The  monolingual 
English-speaking  sample  for  the  study  was  draw*  from  the  three 
English-medium  kindergarten  classrooms  in  that  school. 

School  D  is  located  in  close  proximity  to  schools  A,  B,  E,  and  F. 
This  school  houses  the  district's  four  demonstration  classrooms  for  the 
bilingual  program.    Teachers  from  other  schools,  as  well  as  visitors  to 
the  district,  often  observe  these  classes.    These  classes  also  serve  as 
a  laboratory  for  evaluating  materials  and  procedures.    The  classes  in 
the  building  are  self-contairred.    Hispanic  children  of  limited  English- 
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speaking  ability  are  assigned  to  one  of  the  several  bilingual  class- 
rooms in  the  school.  The  principal  commented  to  the  research  staff  on 
occasion  during  the  course  of  the  study  that  the  demonstration  program 
generates  considerable  pressure  for  the  school  staff.  The  teachers  in 
the  study  however,  were  most  cooperative,  confident  in  their  work  and 
showed  a  high  dejree  of  interest  in  the  research. 

Schools  E  and  F  are  located  in  the  same  general  area  in  the  far 
north  or  the  city  and  serve  larger  populations  of  Black  and  Anglo  stu- 
dents than  do  schools  A,  B,  and  D.    Certain  of  the  classes  in  those 
schools  were  designated  as  bilingual  classrooms  within  the  school. 

^     Schools  H-J  (Second  grade  schools)  are  located  on  the  fringe  of 
the  attendance  areas  ot  schools  A-Q.    tn  these  schools,  the  children 
were  assigned  to  homeroom  classes.    Limited  English-speaking  students 
were  assigned  to  designated  bilingual  classrooms.    The  children  were 
grouped  by  ability  for  reading  instruction.    Limited  English-speaking 
students  received  instruction  in  reading  in  Spanish,  and  were  grouped 
by  ability  for  the  Spanish  reading  classes  (I.e., -during  the  reading 
period  one  teacher  taught,  children  of  a  particular  level;  another 
taught  children  of  a  different  reading  level).    In  the  bilingual  home- 
room classes,  Spanish  was  used  in  the  instruction  in  other  curriculum 
areas.    English-  as-a-Second  Language  (ESL)  was  part  of  that  curricu- 
lum.   As  children  reached  "transfer  criteria,"  they  were  reassigned  to 
transition  reading  classes,  taught  by  one  or  more  of  the  bilingual 
teachers.    On  successful  completion  of  the  transition  curriculum,  the 
children  were  then  assigned  to  the  regular  mainstream  reading  program. 
All  children  were  returned  to  their  home  school  for  the  remainder  of 
their  elementary  schooling,  and  proper  placement,  in  either  the  regular 
program  or  bilingual  program,  was  determined. 

All  bilingual  classrooms  in  the  study  were  stocked  with  essen- 
tially  tne  same  curriculum  naterials,  which  in  general  appeared  to  be 
adequate.    The  curriculum  naterials  remained  relatively  stable  through- 
out the  course  of  the  study.    Program  practices  also  remained  rela- 
tively stabl-j,  however,  tnere  was  one  change  of  some  significance. 
During  the  last  year  of  *.he  study,  language  laboratories  were  insti- 
tuteo  in  some  of  the  target  schools.    Under  the  supervision  of  the  Lan- 
guage Laboratory  Specialist,  paraprofessional  aides  provided  ESL 
instruction  to  small  groups  of  children  (aoproximately  10  per  group) 
whose  English  language  skills  were  extremely  limited.    The  Laboratory 
sessions,  of  approximately  30-45  minutes  daily,  supplemented  the 
regular  classroom  instruction.    In  each  of  the  sessions,  the  children 
rotated  through  different  learning  centers  that  focused  on  various 
skill  areas  (e.g.,  vocabulary,  grammatical  structures,  following  direc- 
tions).   Thus,  the  learning  center  approach  allowed  for  a  degree  of 
individualized  instruction. 

All  of  the  bilingual  classrooms  except  two  which  were  housed  in 
portable  temporary  buildings,  were  housed  in  older,  multi -story,  tradi- 
tional buildings,  all  of  which  were  in  good  repair,  clean,  and  unclut- 
tered.   The  classrooms  were  well  lighted  and  comfortable;  instructional 
materials  in  both  Spanish  and  English  were  highly  visible  in  work  areas 
and  on  bulletin  boards  and  wall  space. 
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Class  size  varied  somewhat  but  was  generally  in  the  range  of  20  to 
30  students  per  class.    In  all  cases,  the  teachers  assigned  to  the 
bilingual  classrooms  held  the  State  of  Texas  Bilingual  Endorsement  Cer- 
tification.   Most,  but  not  all,  were  of  Hispanic  background.  Through- 
out the  course  of  the  study  there  was  a  low  turnover  of  the  bilingual 
teaching  staff  in  the  target  schools.    Most  of  Che  teachers  had  had 
specific  training  for  bilingual  education,  and  the  large  majority  of 
them  had.  previous  teaching  experience  in  bilingual  classrooms  The 
classrooms  in  general  were  wel  1 --managed  and  orderly. 

The  Reading  Program 

The  district  has  adopted  a  "skills  development"  approach  to  read- 
ing instruction  in  both  English  and  Spanish  medium  programs.  Monolin- 
gual English-speaking  and  English  proficient  bilingual  students  receive 
reading  instruction  in  English  only.    Limited  English-speaking  Hispanic 
students  receive  initial  reading  instruction  in  Spanish.    In  kindergar- 
ten and  grade  one,  this  instruction  is  delivered  by  classroom  teachers, 
with  supervision  from  instructional  specialists,  in  self-contained 
classrooms.    In  the  grade  two  schools,  the  students  are  assigned  to 
homerooms,  however,  for  reading  instruction  the  students  are  grouped  by 
ability  and  assigned  to  designated  teachers  for  this  instruction. 

Basil  reading  series  provide  the  foundation  for  both  the  English 
and  Spanish  reading  programs.    These  series  are  structured  so  that  the 
sequence  of  instruction  is  built  into  the  readers  and  workbooks,  which 
increase  gradually  in  difficulty  as  the  child  progresses.  The 
Macmillan  reading  series  is  the  basic  material  for  use  in  the  English 
reading  program.    Materials  currently  in  use  in  the  Spanish  component 
are  The  Spanish  Reading  toys  (Economy  series).    When  the  children  who 
are  enrolled  initially  in  the  Spanish  reading  component  reach  "transfer 
criteria,    they  are  placed  into  a  transition  English  reading  program  - 
Reading  in  Two  Languages  (Galloping,  Level  A  and  some  continue  1n 
Lickety  spin,  Level  B  -  Santll'lana  SeHes).    When  the  transition  pro- 
gram is  completed,  the  Instructional  Specialist  administers  the  English 
basal  reading  placement  test  (Macmillan)  for  determining  reading  level 
placement. 

Transfer  Criteria 

In  order  for  a  child  to  be  placed  in  the  transitional  reading 
program  she/he  must  meet  the  following  transfer  criteria: 

1.  Passing  score  on  the  Mastery  Reading  test  on  Spanish  21  reading 
level  (Mi  Mundo)  or  a  higher  level. 

2.  Satisfactory  English  language  proficiency  test  score  administered 
by  bilingual  staff. 

3.  Positive  teacher  appraisal. 

4.  Positive  Bilingual  Instructional  Specialist  appraisal. 
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Staff  Development 


Staff  development  in  this  district  is  accomplished  through  a 
variety  of  means.    In  addition  to  the  staff  development  activities  for 
the  general  school  staff,  the  Bilingual  Programs  Office  provides 
additional  s'aff  development  activities  for  the  program  personnel. 

Two  Bilingual  Reading  Specialists  were  assigned  (1982-1983  school 
year)  to  a  total  of  18  elementary  schools.  These  specialists  assisted 
teachers  in  grouping  students  for  reading,  selecting  and  organizing 
reading  materials,  scheduling  activities,  determining  transfer  points, 
and  implementing  strategies  to  develop  first  and  second  languaqe  read- 
ing skills.  In  addition,  the  reading  specialists  assisted  parents  by 
providing  activities  and  methods  to  help  children  at  home  with  Spanish 
reading  skills.  K 

The  district,  with  assistance  from  Title  VII  funds,  maintains  a 
Demonstration  Staff  Development  Program  to  provide  a  control  :ed  but 
realistic  school  setting  for  continued  staff  development.    Four  demon- 
stration classrooms  were  identified,  one  at  each  grade  K-3,  in  three 
schools.    Two  staff  development  specialists  assisted  the  demonstration 
classroom  teacher  with  classroom  arrangement,  use  of  current  methods, 
scheduling,  management  and  the  use  of  materials.    Bilingual  classroom 
teachers  that  participate  in  this  program  attend  aid  observe  in  demon- 
stration class  for  one  day  during  the  school  year.    In  addition,  the 
staff  development  specialists  work  individually  with  them  in  the 
teacher's  home  classroom  on  specific  needs. 

The  Bilingual  Programs  Office  also  conducts  an  extensive  inservice 
training  program  each  year  in  the  form  of  workshops  and  sponsorship  of 
attendance  at  conferences.    During  the  1982-1983  school  year,  teachers 
were  involved  in  some  16  workshops  and  conferences  that  treated  such 
topics  as  ESL  and  English  language  development,  ESL  materijls,  Spanish 
Reading  Readiness,  transition  and  high  interest  Spanish  reading,  oral 
language  proficiency  testing,  and  ESL  in  the  content  areas. 

Some  Problems  and  Concerns 

Growing  numbers  of  language-minority  students  to  be  served,  who 
speak  a  variety  of  languages,  along  with  the  concomitant  need  for  addi- 
tional well-trained  bilingual  teachers,  presents  an  interesting  chal- 
lenge for  the  school  district.    The  mobility  of  the  students  within  the 
district,  as  well  as  students  moving  in  and  out  of  the  district  also 
adds  an  additional  challenge.    The  attrition  rate  of  target  students 
from  this  district  was  higher  than  in  other  districts  in  the  study. 
Also  the  retention  of  target  students  at  first  grade  was  relatively 
high  in  one  of  the  schools  in  the  study. 

Concerns  expressed  by  district  personnel  during  the  course  of  the 
study  were  often  related  to  (1)  inadequacy  of  oral  language  proficiency 
tests  and  procedures;  (2)  quality  of  the  instructional  materials  and 
current  practices  for  this  population,  particularly  in  language  devel - 
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opment  and  reading;  (3)  the  level  of  standardized  achievement  test  per- 
formance  of  these  students;  and  (4)  need  for  adequate  and  appropriate 
evaluation  criteria  and  procedures. 
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PREFACE 


In  June  1978  the  National  Institute  of  Education  (NIE)  funded  the 
Southwest  Educational  Development  Laboratory  (SEDL)  to  conduct  a  longi- 
tudinal study  o"  the  Teaching  of  Reading  to  Bilingual  Children.  Educa- 
tors and  policymakers  alike  have  long  recognized  that  the  ability  to 
read  is  essential  for  success  in  school,  in  work,  and  in  life:  yet  many 
children  from  second-language  backgrounds  have  trouble  learning  to  read 
in  schools  today.    The  majority  of  these  youngsters  are  from  Spanish- 
language  backgrounds  and  from  low  income  families.    Special  programs 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  children  are  provided  in  schools, 
but  there  is  limited  research  evidence  to  guide  the  development,  evalu- 
ation, and  implementation  of  these  programs.    This  study  is  intended  to 
provide  information  that  will  result  in  greater  insights  into  wh*t 
constitutes  a  favorable  learning  environment  for  children  from  Spanish- 
language  backgrounds,  what  instructional  sequences  and  events  promote 
successful  and  efficient  learning  of  literacy  skills,  and  what  the  lan- 
guage and  literacy  outcomes  of  current  schooling  practices  are  for  a 
large  sample  of  these  youngsters. 

The  study  was  conducted  during  the  years  of  1978  through  1984.  It 
is  a  comprehensive  longitudinal  investigation  of  the  development  of 
reading  skills  from  kindergarten  through  fourth  grade  for  a  representa- 
tive sample  of  nore  than  350  children  from  bilingual  backgrounds,  and 
■or  smaller  samples  of  children  who,  on  entry  Into  school,  were  mono- 
lingual in  English  or  Spanish.    In  this  "natural  variation"  study, 
teaching  and  learning  were  carefully  documented  in  field  settinqs  at 
the  several  sites. 

The  goals  of  the  study  were  to  (a)  describe  variations  in  both 
English  and  Spanish  language  ability  of  students  living  in  bilingual 
communities,  (b)  document  prevailing  practices  in  reading  instruction 
for  bilingual  students,  and  c)  investigate  the  relations  between  the 
instructional  program  and  student  achievement  for  students  with  differ- 
ing entry  profiles. 


Description  of  the  Study 

Surveys  of  the  general  and  school  populations  reveal  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  students  whose  language  resources  are  not  an  ideal 
match  to  the  language  of  the  school.    An  important  question  for  educa- 
tional practice  and  policy  centers  around  the  school's  responsibilities 
in  this  situation.    Bilingual  programs,  Engl ish-as-a-Second-Language 
classes,  classroom  aides,  and  "sink-or-swim"  approaches  can  all  be 
found  in  practice  today.    From  limited  evidence  now  available,  none  of 
these  techniques  has  emerged  as  the  one  best  system. 

Hispanics  make  up  the  largest  and  fastest  growing  school -age  popu- 
lation today.    The  demographics  for  some  states  show  that  over  the  next 
decade  they  may  constitute  as  much  as  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  popula- 
tion.   In  the  state  of  Texas  at  present  approximately  one  third  of  the 
school  children  are  from  Hispanic  backgrounds  (approaching  one 
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million)     They  are  found  i.i  virtually  ever  school  district,  in  the 
state.    Many  of  the  school  districts  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
state  serve  school  populations  of  which  75%  to  99%  of  the  children  *re 
from  Spanish-speaking  backgrounds  and,  on  entry  into  school,  are  often 
limited  in  their  ability  to  speak  English  and  to  profit  from  instruc- 
tion in  that  language.    This  population  is  not  restricted  to  the  border 
areas,  however     Large  urban  centers  in  the  state  report  as  much  as  2H 
of  their. school  population  from  Hispanic  backgrounds,  with  a  concentra- 
tion of  some  80%  to  90%  in  certain  of  their  <:rh««ic 


It  is  well  documented  that,  1n  general,  children  from  Spanish- 
speaking  backgrounds,  for  whatever  reason,  often  encounter  difficulty 
H^c^h"9        s  schools;  they  do  more  poorly  on  standardized  tests  than 
does  the  general  school  population,  and  their  dropout  rate  is  hlqh 
Bilingual  education,  in  which  students  are  given  instruction  partially 
through  the  home  language  until  they  have  attained  sufficient  profi- 
ciency in  English  to  benefit  from  English-medium  instruction,  has  been 
the  principal  approach  recommended  by  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  to 
ensure  access  to  equal  educational  opportunity  for  these  children 
Although  many  individual  programs  have  had  considerable  success  in 
improving  the  academic  performance  of  language-minority  students,  it 
has  not  been  demonstrated  that  these  programs  generally  are  reducing 
inequality  of  educational  opportunity  on  the  large  scale  that  was 
envisioned. 


Growth  1n  reading  comes  about  for  most  youngsters  through  formal 
classroom  instruction.    Understanding  the  development  of  reading,  and 
knowledge  of  the  critical  variables  that  determine  success  or  failure, 
depends  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  instructional  program  -  not 
just  the  label  over  the  classroom  door,  but  the  program  as  actually 
implemented  by  the  classroom  teacher. 

Educators  have  raised  several  issues  abo-,t  the  most  effective  way 
to  help  bilingual  children  become  proficient  readers  of  English.  These 
include  (a)  valid  assessment  of  the  student's  ability  in  the  languages 
of  the  home  and  of  the  school,  (b)  the  optimal  balance  of  formal 
instruction  in  both  languages,  (c  )  the  most  effective  transfer  from 
one  language  to  the  other,  and  (d)  bilingual  support  within  the  class- 
room environment.    A  major  thesis  of  the  Teaching  Reading  to  Bilingual 
Children  study  1s  that  addressing  the.e  issues  (and  others)  requires  a 
comprehensive  and  ecologically-valid  investigation  of  the  linkage 
between  the  child's  language  and  the  language  of  instruction. 

Design  of  the  Study 

To  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  study,  cor  Jderable  attention  was 
given  to  the  selection  of  schools,  teachers  and  students,  to  the 
instruments  for  assessing  language  and  reading  achievement,  and  to  the 
methods  for  evaluating  the  classroom  instruction.    Each  of  these  topics 
is  discussed  briefly  below. 
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Schools,  Classes  and  Teachers 


Twenty  schools  and  200  teachers  from  six  school  districts  partici- 
pated in  the  study.    Included  are  variations  in  the  nature  of  the  read- 
ing program  (a  range  from  phonics-oriented  to  meaning-based),  classroom 
organization  (some  self-contained,  others  team-taught),  and  grade 
structure  (the  range  of  grades  in  the  individual  school  and  the  extent 
of  cross-grading  both  vary).    The  schools  differed  in  size,  SES,  urban- 
icity,  locale,  and  makeup  of  the  student  body  (from  medium  to  high 
concentration  cf  bilingual  students). 

Student  Cohorts 

The  study  was  undertaken  in  four  cohorts  or  "waves"  of  students. 
Three  of  the  cohorts  consisted  entirely,  or  in  large  part,  of  bilingual 
students.    The  first  cohort  was  small  (N*40)  and  of  limited  generality; 
the  second  was  somewhat  larger  (N»80)  and  covered  a  slightly  broader 
array  of  contexts.    The  third  cohort  which  was  both  larger  (N»200)  and 
broader  in  its  generality,  incorporated  a  number  of  procedural  improve- 
ments based  on  previous  experience  in  the  study  and  included  a  monolin- 
gual English-speaking  sample.    The  fourth  cohort  consisted  of  a  rela- 
tively small  sample  (N«60)  of  monolingual  Spanish-speaking  students. 

All  of  the  bilingual  sites  were  from  the  state  of  Texas,  as  were 
the  monolingual  Engl ish-speaM  ig  students.    The  monol ingual  Spanish- 
speaking  students  were  from  one  site  in  Northern  Mexico. 

The  original  design  of  the  study  called  for  each  student  to  be 
assessed  and  observed  from  entry  to  kindergarten  through  exit  from 
third  grade.    By  covering  the  full  range  of  tho  primary  years,  we  would 
be  able  to  examino  the  transition  from  "learning  to  read"  through 
"reading  to  learn."    For  students  in  programs  where  the  initial  stages 
of  reading  were  in  Spanish,  we  also  considered  it  important  to 
determine  the  transition  to  competence  in  English  reading. 

The  original  design  was  in  fact  implemented  for  the  first  two 
cohorts;  some  of  the  students  were  tracked  from  first  through  fourth 
grade,  but  most  followed  the  intended  design.    Due  to  limited  funding 
in  the  later  stages  of  the  study  the  last  two  cohorts  could  not  be 
followed  for  the  full  four  years  that  were  originally  intended.  The 
bilingual  and  monolingual  English  samples  from  the  Texas  sites  were 
observed  from  kindergarten  through  second  grade,  and  the  monolingual 
Spanish  samples  from  the  site  in  Northern  Mexico  were  observed  from 
first  through  third  grade  (tie  program  did  not  provide  a  kindergarten). 

The  monolingual  samples  were  incorporated  in  the  design  to  aid  in 
validating  tfe  instruments  for  student  assessment.    Both  the  English 
and  Spanish  cohorts  are  small  and  not  selected  to  be  fully  representa- 
tive of  monolingual  populations.    Data  from  these  samples  will  be 
presented  in  Volume  3,  as  part  of  the  discussion  on  the  adequacy  of  the 
instruments  for  measuring  growth.    The  study  was  designed  to  study  the 
course  of  reading  in  bilingual  students,  not  as  a  basis  for  comparing 
these  students  with  monolingual  youngsters.    Accordingly,  comparisons 
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between  the  various  samples  will  not  be  maae  in  this  report,  nor  do  we 
recommend  that  others  attempt  such  comparisons. 

Language  Assessment 

Several  types  of  data  were  col1 acted  for  each  student  on  English 
and  Spanish  proficiency.    Each  year,  early  in  the  Fall  and  again  in  th 
Winter  and  Spring,  teachers  rated  their  students'  language  skills. 
Oral  language  proficiency  tests  were  .  ■  'nistered  i:,  the  Fall  of  each 
r.    Finally,  audiotaped  speech  samp.es  were  obtained  monthly  on  a 
ating  schedule  in  three  settings:    in  the  classroom,  on  the  play- 
und,  and  in  the  home. 
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Reading  Assessment 

Several  instruments  were  used  to  measure  reading  achievement. 
Standardized  test  scores  (mostly  English)  were  collected  yearly.  More 
detailed  information  was  obtained  from  a  battery  of  individually- 
administered  "performance  based  tests"  in  both  English  and  Spanish.  In 
kindergarten,  the  Stanford  Foundation  Skills  Test  was  employed  to  mea- 
sure the  child's  pre-reading  skills.    From  the  end  of  first  grade  on, 
the  Interactive  Reading  Assessment  System  was  administered  during  the 
Spring  ot  eacn  school  year,    mis  instrument  provides  Independent  mea- 
sures of  the  student's  skills  in  decoding,  word  meaning,  fluency  in 
oral  reading,  and  comprehension.    Finally,  informal  reading  Inventories 
were  administered  througho     the  school  year. 

Classroom  Obse.  vat-ions  and  Teacher  Interviews 

Project  staff  conducted  monthly  observations  of  the  reading 
instruction  in  each  clas    jom  and  interviewed  the  teachers  quarterly 
about  their  instructional  plans.    The  observation  Instrument  documented 
staffing  patterns,  grouping  and  organization,  time  allocation,  the  lan- 
guage of  instruction,  the  character  of  instruction,  the  materials  and 
procedures  used,  and  the  response  of  the  students.    The  interviews 
focused  on  the  teacher's  general  instructional  objectives,  as  well  as 
the  objectives  for  individual  target  students.    Taken  together,  these 
two  instruments  yield  a  rich  characterization  of  the  classroom  environ- 
ment for  the  target  students. 

Student  Entry  Variables,  Classroom  Factors,  and  Reading  Achievement 

The  primary  goals  of  the  analyses  were  to  identify  the  general 
relationships  that  characterize  variation  in  these  factors  and  to  look 
for  underlying  regularities  that  are  associated  with  success  and 
failure,  both  in  the  early  stage  of  reading  instruction  and  in  the 
year-to-year  variations. 


Documents 

This  report  is  one  of  a  series  of  eight  documents  contained  in  the 
Final  Report  submitted  to  the  National  Institute  of  Education.    A  com- 
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plete  list,  of  these  documents  is  provided  on  the  inside  of  the  cover  of 
this  report. 


The  study  was  a  collaborative  effort  among  a  number  of  individuals 
and  Institutions.    All  members  of  the  research  team  contributed  to  the 
thinking,  planning,  and  writing  of  this  series  of  documents,  however, 
the  Individual  whose  name  appears  first  in  the  list  of  authors  was 
responsible  for  preparing  the  particular  document. 
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Introduction 


This  volume  presents  the  methodology  used  1n  the  analysis  of  the 
data  from  the  study  (a)  to  summarize  patterns  of  growth  in  reading 
achievement,  (b)  to  relate  ancillary  measures  (language  and  prereadlng 
skills)  to  reading  achievement,  (c)  to  describe  the  Instructional  pro- 
gram during  the  primary  grades,  and  (d)  to  examine  the  linkage  between 
Instruction  and  growth  1n  achievement.    The  data  from  the  first  two 
cohorts  will  be  used  for  Illustration  1n  this  volume.  The  discussion 
will  be  organized  according  to  the  four  tasks  listed  above. 


Measurement  of  Growth 

Measuring  Growth  in  Reading 

A  major  goal  of  the  Teaching  Reading  to  Bilingual  Children  study 
1s  the  Investigation  of  patterns  of  growth  fn  reading  achievement; 
growth  1s  used  as  a  generic  term  referring  to  changes  1n  performance 
due  to  learning,  development,  or  both.    The  discussion  begins  with  a 
brief  review  of  the  concept  of  measurement  of  growth,  and  comments  on 
the  methods  used  1n  the  study  to  measure  growth  1n  reading  achieve- 
ment.  Next  comes  a  presentation  of  the  concept  of  a  linear  growth 
track_  as  a  means  of  summarizing  the  acquisition  of  reading  skills. 
Tnenwe  will  Illustrate  with  the  first  two  cohorts  the  results  for 
average  or  aggregate  measures  of  growth  1n  the  various  areas  of  reading 
achievement  that  are  tapped  by  the  Interactive  Reading  Assessment 
System,  following  which  examples  of  individual  protocols  will  be 
displayed. 

As  will  be  apparent  from  the  examples,  the  Interpretation  of  the 
standard  or  "YM  <    arcept  1s  subject  to  question.    Accordingly,  1n  this 
section  of  the  volume  we  will  present  an  alternative  approach  for 
describing  the-  Intercept  of  the  linear  function:  the  "X"  intercept, 
which  provides  an  estimate  of  the  onset  of  Instruction. 

The  examples  also  show  that  the  Individual  growth  tracks  often 
contain  r  il1near1t1es.   We  will  discuss  various  sources  of  these 
departur  ,  from  the  simplest  model.   Against  this  background,  we  can 
then  coiislotr  two  sources  of  Individual  differences  1n  the  acquisition 
of  reading  achievement.   One  source  comprises  differences  1n  the 
parameters  of  the  linear  model:  the  estimates  of  the  intercept  (Y  or  X) 
and  the  slope  for  the  Individual  student  may  differ  from  the  average 
estimate  over  all  students.   A  second  source  1s  a  departure  for  the 
student  from  the  bestflttlng  linear  growth  track:  growth  for  a  particu- 
lar Individual  may  not  be  steady  over  the  years.    Each  of  these  sources 
of  individual  differences  1s  a  predictive  challenge:  of  the  various 
sources  of  data  available  about  the  student,  which  are  able  to  explain 
the  observed  variation  between  students?   The  answer  to  this  question 
1s  addressed  1n  the  second  section  of  this  volume. 

The  primary  focus  1n  this  volume  1s  on  the  measurement  of  growth 
in  the  several  components  of  reading  that  are  obtained  from  the 


"*T.?Um!  ?u!dl^/SSeSSment  Srrtr     Gr'nep  pendent  variables  were 
l,Vn^    m theJe519"  «  part  of  the  year-to-year  assessment;  both 
!if.H ^ ^  zed  ach1  evement  tests  and  language  data  were  collected  from 
t'hS  irat1n9S  were  a1so  ^thered.    In  the  last  part  of 

Lfeft1on  of  the  "o1ume'  m  wi11  d1sc"ss  the  application  of  the 
growth  track  approach  to  these  other  data  sources. 

Background 

maac.R!SerCh.?n  StUden?  lea™1ng  generally  focuses  on  an  omnibus 
J?;«?Ier^LaCfI8?ren^ityp1Cally  a  standardized  test  score)  at  a 
?h!?J  IS  ?  (the  posttest  score)  or  at  two  points  In  time 

(both  pretest  and  posttest  scores),    Neither  of  these  approaches 
permits  a  trustworthy  examination  of  the  course  of  learning  or  develoo- 

ST?"5!?  *  Fu^Vl2°;.R0fl0M'  BP8ndt*  *  lim»^>  1982;  Rog  sJ 
4  Wlllett,  in  press).    Gathering  data  at  a  single  point  1n  time  treats 

Sn^T^f^^  eve"t;  collecting  data  at  two  points  In  time  is 

!A         i  6     r>  beCause  1t  does  not  Perm1t  any  evaluation  of  the 
shape  of  the  learning  curve. 

rk41JA  foundational  assumption  of  the  Teaching  Reading  to  Bilingual 
Children  study  1s  the  notion  that  reading  Is  ?  dynamic  process,  and 
that  1t  "as  absolutely  essential  to  tailor  both  the  design  of  the 
measurement  battery  and  the  methods  of  data  analysis  to  the  character 
of  changes  1n  student  performance  over  time      more  specifically,  to 
the  trends  that  occur  over  the  several  years  that  comprise  primary 
reading  Instruction  (kindergarten  through  fourth  grade).    As  originally 
conceived,  the  study  was  to  track  students  over  the  entire  five  years 
listed  above.     Regretfully,  limitations  In  program  funding  meant  that 
the  original  design  was  completed  for  only  the  first  two  cohorts.  The 
remaining  cohorts,  which  comprise  the  largest  samples  and  cover  signif- 
icant population  domains  for  purposes  of  general 1zab1 1 1ty,  were  tracked 
only  through  second  grade.    As  a  consequence,  the  first  two  cohorts  are 
especially  important  for  evaluating  the  adequacy  of  the  analytic  model 
for  measuring  growth,  and  for  deciding  on  how  to  apply  the  model  in 
determining  significant  correlates  of  growth. 

Growth  in  Reading 

Reading  research  (and  educational  research  1n  general)  has  paid 

IE  Sufi*?1?!  1"  reCent -years  t0  ^nlng  (Greeno,  1980).  Questions 
like   What  is  the  nature  of  the  learning  process?"  or  "What  1s  the 
shape  of  the  learning  curve?"  seldom  arise.    The  emphasis,  reflecting 
the  burgeoning  Interest  1nthe  cognitive  processes  underlying  skilled 
performance,  has  oeen  on  the  manner  1n  which  an  Individual  uses  the 
mental  resources  available  at  a  particular  stage  of  development,  with- 
out a  concomitant  concern  about  the  way  in  which  the  individual 
acquired  those  resources. 

Instructional  programs  Include  a  developmental  dimension,  to  be 
sure.    Basal  reading  series  are  carefully  graded  to  present  the  student 
with  a  sequence  of  materials  and  learning  experiences  that  gradually 
increase  in  difficulty  as  the  student  moves  through  the  series.  (The 
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discussion  that  follows  holds  for  typical  American  reading  series 
designed  for  teaching  children  to  read  in  English.   One  can  find 
distinct  variations  around  the  modai  series,  and  programs  for  instruc- 
tion in  Spanish  reading  are  generally  quite  different.)    Readability  is 
the  criterion  most  consistently  applied  in  the  design  of  this  sequence 
(Mare,  1974/75).    As  typically  employed,  this  method  consists  in 
limiting  the  vocabulary  that  is  available  to  teacher  and  student  at  a 
particular  grade  level.    A  secondary  consideration  is  the  length  of 
sentences  in  instructional  texts.   This  technique  has  been  subject  to 
serious  criticisms  by  both  researchers  and  practitioners  (Wntsch  a,.d 
others),  but  practical  alternatives  have  yet  to  be  proposed  and  so  the 
technique  remains  in  use. 

Viewed  from  this  perspective,  the  dominant  model  of  growth  from  a 
practical  standpoint  hinges  on  a  steady  change  in  the  frequency  of 
occurrence  and  letter/syllable  length  of  the  words  used  in  instruction. 
In  kindergarten  and  first  grade,  the  student  encounters  commonplace 
words  (the,  of,  she,  said.,  cat,  little,  come,  funny,  children,  and  the 
1  ke).  HTfese  words  present  a  mixed  bag  when"  vTiwid  along  multiple 
dimensions  -  the  decoding  patterns  vary  widely,  many  of  the  spellings 
are  irregular,  function  words  predominate,  and  the  h1gh-1nf.-»t1on 
words  that  are  often  essential  to  writing  are  generally  disallowed. 

The  primer  materials  used  in  the  early  texts  of  a  given  series 
begin  by  introducing  a  small  number  of  words,  typically  two  to  four  per 
lesson.    These  "new"  words  are  discussed,  used  1n  a  sentence,  and  pro- 
nounced (presumably  to  support  rote  acquisition  of  sight -word  recogni- 
tion).   The  meanings  are  already  familiar  to  most  students,  and  so  the 
major  consequence  of  instruction  1s  sight-word  recognition.    The  texts 
must  be  readable  by  students  with  limited  decoding  skills,  and  so  are 
quite  short,  heavily  "pictured,"  and  generally  Incomprehensible  as 
texts  (for  some  reason,  it  is  deemed  inappropriate  to  Incorporate 
longer  and  more  coherent  texts  that  could  be  read  by  the  teacher  for 
purposes  of  teaching  comprehension). 

Separate  lessons  are  provided  on  phonic  analysis  of  spelling 
patterns.    Th*  usual  procedure  is  to  begin  with  simple  consonant  corre- 
pondences  using  the  short  vowel  sounds.    By  the  middle  of  first  grade, 
most  children  should  have  been  exposed  to  consonant -vowel -consonant 
patterns. 

The  rate  at  which  new  words  are  introduced  goes  up  during  the 
primary  years.    In  first  grade,  as  many  as  10-20  words  may  be  presented 
each  week;  by  second  grade,  counting  the  words  that  are  formally  intro- 
duced and  those  that  appear  incidentally  (in  text  and  in  worksheets), 
the  rate  is  increasing  at  about  10-20  percent  per  semester.    Texts  are 
longer  and  more  complex,  as  are  the  sentences.    In  addition  to  the 
standard  narratives  that  dominate  in  kindergarten  and  first  grade,  some 
expository  passages  begin  to  appear. 

All  in  all,  then,  the  course  of  learning  represented  by  the 
typical  reading  series  is  a  positively  accelerated  function,  in  which 
the  several  components  of  reading  are  combined  in  a  single  dimension. 
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After  a  slow  beginning,  in  which  students  spend  a  considerable  amount 

^Hile!<Tl"9Jh!  :°ut1nes  of  the  wading  lesson,  while  practicing 
materials  with  which  they  are  already  familiar,  there  1s  then  a  stead- 

llyt  ;c[ea?1nJ  rat5  °f  Introduction  of  new  and  more  complex  materials. 
By  the  beginning  of  fourth  grade,  relatively  few  new  concepts  are 
introduced  through  direct  Instruction.    The  changes  are  In  the  texts 
which  are  presented  for  review  of  the  content.    It  1s  assumed  that,  for 
practical  purposes,  the  child  has  learned  to  read.   Children  with 
difficulty  are  recycled  though  a  remedial  program  that  covers  the  mate- 
rial just  described,  but  at  a  slower  pace,  In  smaller  classes,  and 
often  1n  an  Individualized  mode. 

Designing  an  Assessment  System  to  Measure  Growth  1n  Reading 

What  are  the  Important  considerations  1n  designing  a  system  for 
measuring  the  acquisition  of  reading  skill  and  knowledge?    In  answering 
this  question,  we  were  guided  in  part  by  the  separable-process  model  of 
reading.    That  1s,  we  Identified  several  components  that  we  viewed  as 
significant  parts  of  the  reading  process,  and  that  1n  principle  might 
be  Independently  assessed.    In  addition,  we  were  guided  by  our  analysis 
of  the  design  of  reading  series.    That  1s,  we  planned  an  assessment 
system  that  placed  progressively  greyer  vocabulary  demands  on  the 
student. 

fc4  Unique  design  features.   The  preceding  considerations  are  not 
notlceac ly  onrerent  from  those  that  appear  to  undergird  the  develop- 
ment of  standardized  reading  achievement  tests.    Our  approach  does 
Include  certain  features  that  distinguish  1t  from  standardized  tests. 
First   the  tasks  presented  to  the  student  were  close  to  the  demands  of 
actual  reading.   Rather  than  assess  decoding  skills  through  a  multiple- 
choice  format  which  combines  (Implicit)  decoding  with  other  (Implicit) 
skills,  we  asked  the  student  to  read  a  11st  of  words  (actually  two 
lists).    Rather  than  rely  on  a  series  of  disjointed  questions  to  deter- 
mine comprehension  of  a  passage,  we  asked  the  student  to  retell  as  much 
of  the  passage  as  could  be  remembered. 

Second,  the  assessment  of  "reading"  focused  not  only  on  the  stu- 
dent s  ability  to  handle  printed  materials,  but  equally  on  skills  in 
handling  the  demands  of  formal  language.    Thus,  several  of  the  tasks 
required  the  child  to  respond  to  spoken  rather  than  printed  language, 
but  1n  a  context  that  placed  formal  demands  on  the  response;  for 
instance,  students  were  asked  to  define  selected  words.   By  administer- 
ing tasks  that  tapped  1n  parallel  response  to  printed  and  spoken  lan- 
guage, we  were  also  able  to  evaluate  an  assumption  that  seems  to  under- 
lie the  design  of  basal  reading  series:  the  readability  limits  Incorpo- 
rated in  the  series  apply  equally  well  to  both  forms  of  discourse. 

Third,  1n  measuring  comprehension,  we  created  texts  at  all  levels 
of  readability  that  met  the  criteria  of  coherence  and  comprehensibll- 
ity.    The  passages  were  all  designed  to  stand  on  their  own  merits  as 
texts,  without  the  need  for  Interpretation  in  light,  of  accompanying 
figures. 
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Finally,  1n  addition  to  assessing  performance  on  the  various  read- 
ing components,  we  also  asked  the  students  to  explain  how  they 
approached  each  task.   For  Instance,  the  student  would  be  asked  to 
articulate  the  word-attack  strategy  that  he  or  she  relied  on  1n 
arriving  at  a  correct  pronunciation  for  a  particular  word,  or  to  d1s- 
t  ngulsh  among  various  definitions  that  might  be  offered  for  a  common- 
pioce  word* 

The"  Interactive  Reading  Assessment  System  (IRAS^.    As  noted  1n  the 

'In  nUnr^h"?'  ilj     ™  d*s^ned  as  *"e  Primary  instrument  for  mea- 
suring growth  1n  the  various  components  of  the  reading  process.  In 

l^  JS^Sl  7  *}l  ?eSfr1be  ho"  th1s  s*stem  "as  Cloned  to  satisfy 
the  criteria  described  above. 

IRAS  Incorporates  the  developmental  dimension  of  the  basal  reading 
series  for  each  of  the  major  components  of  the  separable-process  model 
--  decoding,  vocabulary,  and  comprehension.    In  addition,  each  compo- 
nent is  «sessed  In  two  or  more  ways.    The  test  1s  Interactive  -  each 
student  1s  Individually  assessed,  and  choices  about  the  materials  and 
tasks  to  be  administered  are  based  on  the  student's  r  -formance  at  the 
moment . 

For  example,  the  test  begins  when  the  student  1s  presented  a 
series  of  word  lists  graded  by  reference  to  several  of  the  standard 
word  counts  used  1n  preparing  basal  readers.    The  first  11st  of  words 
are  those  typically  Identified  as  appropriate  to  children  1n  the  first 
half  of  the  first  grade,  the  second  11st  corresponds  to  words  presented 
in  the  second  half  of  first  grade,  and  so  on.    The  student  1s  first 
asked  for  each  of  the  lists  1n  ascending  order  whether  he  or  she  can 
pronounce  the  words;  when  the  youngster  Indicates  that  a  limit  has  be*n 
reached,  the  tester  asks  the  child  to  pronounce  the  words  1n  the  next 
easier  list.    After  the  actual  performance  limit  1s  reached,  then  the 
student  1s  asked  to  define  words  at  that  same  limit.    If  successful, 
the  student  1s  moved  up  a  11st,  and  the  task  continues  until  an  upper 
limit  1s  found.    The  definition  task  focuses  on  vocabulary  (I.e.,  word 
meaning)  skills,  and  hence  1s  administered  orally. 

Decoding  1s  also  assessed  by  a  11st  of  synthetic  words.  These 
lists  are  created  according  to  analyses  of  the  English  spel Ung-sound 
system  (Venezky,  1970),  and  are  ordered  according  to  several  (non- 
frequency)  factors  known  to  affect  difficulty  of  pronunciation.  Tney 
also  tend  to  proceed  1n  the  same  order  found  1n  typical  scope-and- 
sequence  charts,  although  as  noted  earlier  tl^re  1s  considerable 
variation  1n  how  different  basals  handle  phonics  Instruction. 

The  texts  used  to  assess  comprehension  Increase  over  levels  1n 
overall  length  (number  of  words),  proposltional  load  (for  practical 
purposes,  this  Index  equals  the  number  of  distinctive  Ideas*  see 
Klntsdi  A  van  D1jk,  1978;  Wntsch  A  Yarbrough,  1982),  and  text  struc- 
ture (Calfee  A  Curley,  1984;  expository  texts  of  Increasing  structural 
unfam1Har1ty  were  Irtroduced  from  mid-f1rSt  grade  on). 
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IRAS  materials  were  selected  using  word-frequency  lists  accordina 
to  a    1near  progression  In  readability;  to  the  degree  that  the  bSsa 
materials  drive  the  student's  growth  In  reading,  ?hen  a  year  of  iff ec 

IRAS  'TS^^"  C0PP6SP0nd  t0  P^9^SS9thrS!nghatio  e  lis  ?C" 
IRAS.    As  noted  above,  success  on  Level  A  for  each  of  the  IRAS  comoo- 

z  Sfisr  tou  ra5rprpond  mopvp  :ess  to  the  ^oXm  *ZvEs  ™  gh 

InLalX  9k  d!'  SUCce5s  on  level  0  should  *  expected  for  the 
youngster  who  has  completed  second  grade,  and  so  on. 

select^onV^^  bee"  ,Juccessful  1n  this  approach  to  the 

?nJ!2-lJ?      materials,  IRAS  scores  provide  a  type  of  grade-equivalent 
7H ^grade-equivalent  measure  derived  from  standardize* 

IrS'iSS  Sub2*cted  t0  criticisms.    Some  of  these  apply  to 

the  IRAS  Indices,  but  others  do  not.  y 

InsenSltl^S1?  ill* JO*  gPade^u1  valent  1ndex  h«  to  do  with  the 
insensltlvlty  at  the  extremes  of  a  test.    Most  existing  standardized 

Der?O^MC„°2tTed4t0  *  "d!nSe"  w1th1n  3  ^latlvely  limited  reg  on 
?IlS  1t~  t£;  A pp1mapy-JPad«  test,  for  Instance,  1s  likely  to  con- 
tain Items  that  are  appropriate  for  students  within  a  range  of  typical 
performance  that  covers  first  and  second  grade  .nly.    If  the  test  is 
^"nFJhTif0  ^S1  th1rd  gPadePS'  most  children  will    !cce*  on 
Sh   1     t   ?',h^  teJM  aPe  9»"«r«"y  scaled  beyond  the  trust- 
u£tl  Hv  il'Jl  th3t,a  d1ffepence  of  on.  or  two  Items  at  the  upper 
Jl! °  an,lncPease  of  a  rade  level  or  more.    IRAS  was 
tVtl9J,   f°  cover  a  wide  range  of  gra  «s  (from  first  through  sixth) 
in  IT  eS?tn^lVl7'/51n9  the  1nt*™:t1ve  feature  to  quickly  home 
f>iZ~  fll  1temL,T0S?  1nfoPmat1ve  of  the  boundary  between  success  and 
failure  for  a  particular  student. 

th™  LS^crd.PP°ble!!  ?1th  the  9pade-1evel  Index  1s  more  substantive 
A  araHa  i lull ^  a  and      rtt0  do  w1t"  overl nterpretatl on  of  the  index. 
Jf9^^7nn  6  .I"dex  °f  3,0  £uggests  that  the  student  should  be  capable 
tL  ?m  h9  W1?  faSSageS  that  are  con,nonly  "Signed  at  the  beginning  of 

' in^rt9^?  1"k?  ty?;al  baSal  Pead1ng  ser1*s-    ™s  Interpretation 
ll  I    1<m    reasonable,  but  the  variability  1n  materials  also  needs  to 
be  considered.    First,  there  1s  considerable  variability  1n  the  spe- 

nrPr?Llw°mt^  S6PleS  t0  an0theP-    ^  "lection  of  words  (more 

SP  til  ll\    t  constPa1nts  on  the  words  available  at  a  particular  level 
2rt5i?ff   V   L1"0!  0P  leSS  the  same'  but  one  '1"*  substantial 

Vn*!theP  facetS  of  the  texts  "  the  letter-sound  correspon- 
dences, syntactic  constructions,  and  the  character  of  the  passages. 
Second,  the  degree  of  consistency  among  series  decreases  over  grades, 
largely  because  by  third  or  fourth  grade  the  constraints  are  negligible 
"VJm?5  Jny  W!!d  can  **  used*    Secondary  limitations  (the  number  of 
polysyllabic  words  and  sentence  length)  provide  meaningful  latitude 
together  with  word  choice  at  these  readability  levels. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  and  also  taking  into  account,  the  varia- 
tions 1n  the  character  of  phonics  programs  from  one  series  to  another, 
it  is  most  meaningful  to  take  the  grade-level  Index  as  a  measure  of 
central  tendency,  rather  than  a  fixed  characteristic  of  a  student  or  a 
series.    In  particular,  it  becomes  important  to  examine  not  only  the 
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522  ?!Je?Ve!?J1*9rade"!evel  1ndex  (the  usual  aPP'-oach  with  standard- 
ized tests),  but  to  examine  the  profile  of  strengths  and  weaknesses 
across  the  various  components  of  reading,  a  step  that  1s  possible  with 
IRAS  in  ways  that  are  not  possible  with  the  typical  standardized  test. 

The  preceding  comments  about  basal  series  reflect  existing  prac- 
tices for  English-language  materials  1n  the  United  States.  There 
appears  to  be  less  variation  In  the  Spanish-language  materials  used  in 
bilingual  programs  m  the  United  States  at  present.    This  state  of 
affairs  arises  1n  part,  because  fewer  series  are  available.    In  addl- 
t  on   there  seems  to  be  less  1n  the  way  of  fundamental  variation:  one 
might  almost  say  that  there  1s  less  "faddlshness"  1n  the  design  of 
these  materials.    This  comment  1s  not  Intended  as  a  judgment  on  the 
merits  of  more  or  less  variability,  but  rather  to  give  our  Impres- 
sions.   (Note:  It  would  take  considerable  effort  to  carry  out  an  appro- 
priate comparison  of  the  various  materials,  especially  it  this  analysis 
were  to  be  added  to  the  student  files.    The  basic  Information  1s  part 
of  the  student  file,  and  so  the  task  1s  to  examine  the  basal  series 
with  some  care.) 

IRAS:  The  critical  level.   The  design  of  IRAS  Into  components  arid 
levels  i-or  eacn  component  was  coupled  *lth  an  efficient  but  Informative 
technique  for  determining  the  student's  degree  of  proficiency  for  each 
component.    In  essence,  the  technique  was  to  locate  as  quickly  as 
possible  the  level  at  which  the  student  first  failed  to  meet  a  fairly 
lenient  standard  of  performance.    In  general,  as  the  difficulty  of  each 
task  was  Increased,  the  student  would  do  reasonably  well  for  a  while 
and  then  there  would  be  a  relatively  abrupt  decline  1n  performance,  'a 
lenient  standard  was  set  because  we  were  Interested  1n  determining  the 
furthest  extent  of  the  student's  reach.    If  the  student's  response 
while  decoding  a  word  captured  most  of  the  letter-sound  correspon- 
dences, we  thought  1t  Important  to  establish  this  upper  limit. 

The  details  of  how  the  critical  level  were  determined  are 
described  in  the  IRAS  manual  (Calfee  A  Calfee,  1981;  Calfee,  Calfee,  * 
Pena,  1979),  and  1n  Volume  5  of  this  report.    An  example  will  suffice 
for  the  reader  who  1s  unfamiliar  with  the  Instrument  for  the  purposes 
of  this  volume. 

The  first  task  for  the  student  was  to  scan  a  series  of  graded  word 
lists,  six  words  per  11st.    The  student  was  told  that  the  words 
Increased  1n  difficulty  from  one  11st  to  the  next,  ano  was  thtn  asked 
to  scan  the  lists  until  he  or  she  encountered  a  11st  that  was  too 
difficult  to  "read  out  loud"  (I.e.,  to  decode).    Virtually  every  stu- 
dent seemed  to  understand  the  task  without  apparert  difficulty,  and 
quickly  went  about  searching  the  lists  for  his  or  her  Hm1t  of  mas- 
tery.   At  that  point,  the  student  was  then  asked  to  pronounce  each  word 
on  the  self-determined  limit.    If  the  student  could  correctly  pronounce 
three  of  the  six  words,  he  or  she  was  asked  to  try  the  next  11st.  If 
the  student  did  more  poorly  than  this  lenient  criterion,  the  next 
easier  11st  was  presented.    The  process,  which  continued  1n  one  direc- 
tion or  the  other  until  both  a  clear  success  and  a  clear  failure  had 
been  obtained,  almost  takes  more  time  to  explain  than  the  typical 
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mw2<  r^1red.t0  Ee:fori"  1t-   UUh1n  *  two  or  three 

tTcr  t  elf  ,e«rCA"-  1"  th"  ^        *  l£2lfl.d  as 

tne  critical  level.   A  second  measure  was  an  Index  of  the  aualitv  n? 

7nr l'o ^  ^ho^lni^,1:/'?^??"  Sh,n'e  1n  studwt  "Me^ent  over 
the  credere   JSdS  «f  Ihi'fi*1  "  f";ction-   The  correspondence  with 

from  the  first,  second  and  third  grades,  respective*.  9 

.The  n?nn;tive  TOdel  1"  Figure  1  can  be  clearly  distinguished  from 

exco  ?Ste?in  th9:a??;leV,el  USiM"  sta"da^ed  tests,  andTo  uently" 
excoriated  1n  the  literature.    The  authors  of  such  tests  relv  on  Droco- 

nrTHLSlm1laP  t0  Jh0Se  USed  in  the  construction  of  IRAS  to  cre^e  a 
graded  sequence  of  passages  and  related  test  Items.   After  the  It ems 

te°sPtedStann  ^ JStiSi  1""^'  3  laP*  *™>  of  » 
J2.i         J  i      1c>1  techn1<"jes  ape  used  to  equate  the  levels  of 

521  S  .  pe"f?rmance  on  th«  ^st  to  equivalent  performance  by  stu- 
dents at  a  particular  grade  level.    To  repeat  points  made  previously 

Vnlll  itS"?hf  J?  9Pade:level  1nde*  focus  on  the  InstabHIt *of  the' 

tto  fnfex  cl  ^TnlX^  (a  V3]1d  COmment>'  the  *W*  *>  which 
nrectl?2  fa?cSV  r?P!l1Zed  °T  vap1at10"S  In  materials  and  classroom 
?lJn  If •JJS  !   V!l1d  C0ncepn)»  and  the  potential  for  misinterpreta- 
tion (a  problem  with  any  summary  measure).    For  the  reasons  discussed 
previously,  we  think  that  the  IRAS  criterion-level  Index  1s  relatively 
resistant  to  these  standard  criticisms.  relatively 

tivp  JHen?P^?;!rel  1nd??  d0eS  have  two  strengths  that  make  It  attrac- 

llnt  If  KJft!i10?,r!".  F1PSt'  the  1ndex  pPOvides  9u1dance  f°r  Place- 
ment of  individual  students  in  basal  materials  that  are  reasonably 

ll  LSI  h!l!STrt  My  *  m1sest1mated.  ^cause  a  generalized  placement 
is  made  based  on  one  component  of  rending.   While  attentive  to  the 

tffi  S*f2IS2!ti?i2!!C^a  de'1s1on»  1t  aPPears  nonetheless  that 
this  consideration  1s  Important  in  the  attractiveness  of  the  grade- 
level  Index  to  practitioners.  9 

a^.^SeCOn^wan  advanta9e  of  the  grade-level  index  that  is  poorly 
articulated  by  most  practitioners  but  1s  nevertheless  of  consequence, 
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ILI+VS*    8   °n  ?    *■    inear  gPOWth  TOde1-    This  feat"re  appears  when 

the  grade-level  scale  for  a  year  of  schooling.    The  concept  is  simple, 
to  be  sure,  but  therein  lies  its  strength.   Standardized  tests  are 
Im!6?     1  VS  ;urP°S6»  because  the  test  constructors  have  not  been 
able  to  attain  adequate  trustworthiness  of  the  instrument  at  the 
extremes--  this  problem  has  been  solved  in  the  design  of  IRAS,  at 
least  within  the  broad  range  over  which  the  test  extends. 

At  the  risk  of  repeating  caveats  voiced  earlier,  three  reserva- 
tions should  be  stated  with  regard  to  the  last  conwent.    The  design  of 

I   LJJX   StZ^roll  the  primary  levels-    From  Level  1  ^^ugh  Level 
.hi!  ISa   ?      e  IRAS  ^terials  to  the  typical  basal  series  is  reason- 
ably Jood*  in  our  opinion.    From  Level  7  upward,  the  amount  of  vari- 
ability in  prevailing  practice  is  considerable,  and  provides  less  basis 
for  grading  materials.    This  comment  does  not  imply  that  such  variabil- 
ity is  bad;  to  the  contrary,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  curriculum 
materials  from  the  fourth  grade  on  should  reflect  the  diversity  found 
in  the  "real  world."  ' 

,i««J?C2!d^th!  f15.°I  the  IRAS  desi9"  to  existing  basal  materials  1s 
closest  at  the   word"  level,  and  especially  at  the  "sight  word"  level. 
Except  for  those  programs  that  consist  almost  entirely  of  analytic 
phonics,  youngsters  are  likely  to  be  able  to  pronounce  (decode)  words 
according  to  the  order  of  the  graded  series  found  1n  IRAS.    For  those 
reading  components  involving  sentences  and  texts,  the  fit  1s  likely  to 
be  less  certain,  which  means  that  the  linear  growth  model  1s  likely  to 
be  compromised.    Knowledge  of  word  meaning  (vocabulary)  1s  a  special 
problem.    Basal  series  are  constructed  around  the  proposition  that 
children  do  not  know  many  words,  and  have  to  be  instructed  1n  the  mean- 
ings of  even  the  most  commonplace  words.    We  began  with  the  suspicion 
that  this  assumption  was  wrong,  so  that  the  Definition  data  would  not 
fit  the  projected  growth  track.    Nonetheless,  the  model  provides  a 
basis  for  normative  comparison. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  IRAS  is  limited  at  the  upper 
bounds.    The  most  difficult  words  in  the  vocabulary  series  are  quite 
demanding,  both  as  regards  pronunciation  and  meaning  (mandatory, 
tumultuous,  and  veritable,  among  others).    Nonetheless,  one  can  imagine 
a  more  difficult  set  or  words  gauged  either  by  pronounceability  or 
familiarity.    The  Synthetic  Word  list  is  also  relatively  tough  at  the 
upper  limits  (e.g.,  euchormonium).  but  only  a  few  such  items  were 
included  in  the  test:    In  any  event,  some  youngsters  in  the  uppermost 
grades  of  the  initial  cohorts  were  able  to  perform  quite  well  on  the 
most  difficult  materials,  evidence  that  IRAS  is  subject  to  a  ceiling 
effect  within  the  populations  investigated.    The  ceiling  is  of  greatest 
concern  on  spoken  language  tasks  --  definition  and  listening 
comprehension. 

Finally,  we  should  point  out  two  advantages  inherent  in  IRAS,  in 
its  design  and  the  accompanying  methods  of  analysis,  that  are  espe- 
cially pertinent  for  a  longitudinal  investigation  like  this  study.  Two 
problems  consistently  arise  in  longitudinal  research.    First,  it  is  not 


uncommon  for  the  number  of  observations  to  vary  from  one  individual  to 
??r.?V:  students  dr°P  out  or  move,  opportunities  arise  for  an  addi- 
tional Interview  or  observation.    Second;  Intermediate  data  points  are 
Inll'Jll d!H  t0  n1w?ed  0?sePvat1o"S  along  a  growth  track.    The  conse- 
quence of  these  problems  1s  that  1t  can  be  misleading  to  present 
averages  at  different  time  points;  different,  subjects  are  represented 
1n  the  averages,  making  comparisons  difficult  to  Interpret  unless  the 
number  of  subjects  Is  quite  large  and  the  proportion  of  missing  obser- 
vations quite  small.    In  this  report,  we  will  present  time-point 
averages  on  occasion,  generally  with  a  word  of  c&jt1on  when  the 
averages  are  not  comparable.   For  most  of  the  analyses,  we  will  rely  on 
the  estimates  from  the  growth-track  model,  which  have  the  advantage 
that  all  students  are  equally  often  represented  at  each  point  in  time 
based  on  the  best-fit  estimates  from  the  linear  model.   There  1s  a 
price  to  be  paid  from  this  strategy  -  we  are  working  with  estimates 
rather  than  actual  data  points.   The  purpose  of  the  following  section 
is  to  present  data  from  the  various  cohorts  that  demonstrate  the  extent 
to  which  these  estimates  are  likely  to  be  trustworthy  as  measures  of 
general  performance  trends. 

Analysis  of  Average  Performance 

Most  of  the  IRAS  measures  were  designed  to  follow  a  linear  qrowth 
track;  certain  exceptions  to  this  generalization  will  be  noted  later  in 
this  section.    Ideally,,  the  study  would  have  tracked  all  students  for 
three  or  more  years,  permitting  a  clear  test  of  this  hypothesis.  Stu- 
dents In  the  first  two  cohorts  were  actually  tested  from  kindergarten 
through  third  or  fourth  grade,  and  so  nonl1near1t1es  can  be  assessed 
for  Individual  youngsters.    Students  1n  the  third  and  fourth  cohorts, 
which  represented  the  largest  and  most  representative  segment  of  the 
sample,  were  only  tested  on  reading  achievement  during  first  and  second 
grade;  with  only  two  data  points,  the  linear  model  cannot  be  evaluated. 

In  this  section,  the  average  performance  on  the  various  IRAS 
measures  will  be  considered  as  a  function  of  the  number  of  data  points 
available  per  student.    Two  questions  are  of  primary  Importance  1n  this 
analysis  1n  establishing  the  foundation  for  the  later  analyses  of  IRAS 
reading  achievement.   The  first  question  1s:  to  what  extent  do  the  data 
follow  a  linear  progression  for  those  cohorts  with  three  or  more  data 
points?   The  second  question  1s:  to  what  extent  are  there  differences 
in  the  year-to-year  averages  of  groups  with  different  numbers  of  data 
points? 

If  1t  appears  that  the  predicted  linearity  1s  observed,  supporting 
the  proposed  growth  track  model,  then  we  will  be  justified  1n  summariz- 
ing each  student's  performance  by  estimating  the  Intercept  level  on 
entry  to  first  grade  and  the  slope  or  rate  of  growth  from  that  point 
onward.    This  strategy  1s  especially  supportable  1f  the  year-to-year 
differences  1n  average  performance  appear  slight  over  groups  with 
different  numbers  of  data  points.    In  contrast,  problems  in  this 
strategy  may  arise  from  either  of  two  sources.    First,  we  may  find 
evidence  of  nonl1near1t1es  where  the  data  allow  such  a  test,  in  which 
case  we  will  have  a  more  difficult  time  1n  comparing  groups  with 
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differing  numbers  of  data  points.    Second,  it  may  appear  that  the 

compared;  this  problem  is  less  serious  than  the  first,  but  would  be 
troublesome  1f  it  were  to  appear.  • 

thfl    *"  the  Remainder  of  this  section,  we  will  examine  In  some  detail 
the  data  pertinent  to  an  evaluation  of  the  growth  track  concent  An 
overview  of  the  findings  may  be  useful  as  a'road  map  SrSJ 7ui  detail 
that  ^l«ows.    Two  points  summarize  the  most  Important  results.  First, 
the  growth  track  hypothesis  recedes  strong  support  from  the  average 
&  rS^lTJ1?   °r,?  L°f  *he  IRAS  »"^»  to  which  this  wStht- 

lll  ILESI^JS^  *  ?°ted  lat?r'  sPell1"9  and  sentence  reading 
are  measured  on  different  scales,  and  linear  growth  1s  not  ^dieted). 

Moreover,  the  average  performance  levels  are  quite  close  1r.  certain 
critical  Instances  to  the  absolute  levels  predicted  from  t'    design  of 
IRAS.    Second,  for  children  from  more  or  less  comparable  t  i  ngual 
backgrounds,  performance  during  a  given  year  1s  virtually  'entlcal 
It?  Jill  Coh!rt  to  another,  making  it  reasonable  to  compart  dota  from 
the  different  cohorts.   This  comparability  needs  to  be  leavened  with 
one  caveat.    Those  cohorts  with  only  two  data  points,  and  those  in  the 
early  grades,  are  subject  to  the  greatest  variability  1n  projections  to 
performance  U  later  grades.   For  example,  when  we  use  the  growth  track 
model  to  predict  achievement    *vels  at  t^e  end  of  fourth  grade  for  all 
groups,  as  the  model  permits  us  to  do,  the  estimates  will  be  most 
trustworthy  for  those  students  for  whom  we  have  data  from  first  through 
fourth  grade,  and  least  trustworthy  for  students  who  were  tested  In 
first  and  second  grade  only. 

We  vrf  11  begin  the  presentation  of  these  findings  with  a  detailed 
accounting  of  the  Vocabulary  Decoding  (VOC)  measure  from  the  English 
IRAS     This  discussion  win  serve  as  an  Illustration  of  the  nr0Cedures 
and  the  data  structure  of  this  Instrument.    Afterwards,  we      1  then 
present  the  remaining  English  IRAS  measures  1r?  less  detail ,  fashion, 
followed  by  the  Spanish  IRAS  measures.   To  repeat  a  point  made  earlier, 
the   ..1ef  purpose  of  this  section  1s  not  to  consider  the  substantive 
import  of  the  findings  from  reading  achievement  measures,  but  rather  to 
establish  the  feasibility  of  using  growth  track  estimates  to  a. low 
analyses  across  cohorts  w1tn  differing  numbers  of  observations.  From 
time  to  time,  substantive  comments  will  be  Interjected  as  appropriate, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  analytic  work  on  IRAS  will  appear  in  Volume  5. 

The  Growth  Track  of  English  Vocabulary  Decoding  (VDC) 

¥4     Basic  descriptive  statistics.    In  Table  1  are  the  basic  descrip- 
tive nndings  for  trie  ikas  VDC  measure.   On  this  te-t,  the  student  was 
presented  a  series  of  word  lists  graded  on  vocabulary.   An  interactive 
search  strategy  was  followed  to  determine  the  level  at  which  the  stu- 
dent passed  a  lenient  criterion  (half  the  words  properly  pronounced), 
but  failed  the  criterion  on  the  next  most  d1ff1cu.lt  11st.    The  word 
lists  corresponded  to  half-grade  Increments;  success  on  the  first  list 
was  equivalent  to  words  used  through  the  first  half  of  first  grade, 
success  on  the  second  11st  was  equivalent    o  words  used  through  the 
second  half  of  first  grade,  and  so  on. 
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Inttrirtivt  Rtsiiat  AtwtMMt  SyttM  -  EooHshi 
Oneriptivt  Statittics  for  tot  Vocabulary  Dtcoiiio. 
kilt  for  ItOividwl  Cohort! 
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Yttr  1 

Yttr  2 

Yttr  3 

Yttr  4 

Y-lfltl 

'Slopt 

2-ytan 

H 

2.01 

S.44 

-0.39 

3.43 

9 

2.W 

J.  25 

2.92 

2.27 

It 

IS 

IS 

IS 

IS 

3-ytart 

IT 

1.92 

5.42 

7.78 

0.04 

2.91 

S 

2.20 

4.02 

4.2f 

2.42 

1.41 

1 

31 

37 

37 

38 

38 

4-ynrt 

n 

2.94 

4.77 

8.07 

10*10 

1.02 

2.48 

8 

2.47 

3.50 

4.47 

4.12 

2.75 

1.03 

1 

94 

34 

34 

34 

34 

34 

ItoMlinfui 

Eotliab 

2-ytorf 

II 

4.63 

6.94 

3.02 

2.31 

S 

2.80 

2.70 

3.98 

2.53 

N 

34 

34 

34 

34 
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The  table  is  organized  along  the  left  margin  according  to  cohorts 
--  bilingual  students  who  were  tested  during  first  and  second  grade, 
those  tested  for  grades  1  to  3,  and  those  tested  during  grades  1  to  4, 
followed  by  the  monolingual  English  cohort  which  was  tested  only  during 
the  first  two  grades.    (The  Identification  of  the  various  cohorts  as 
two,  three,  or  four  years  1s  somewhat  misleading.   Most  of  the  students 
actually  entered  the  study  as  klndergartners,  and  so  the  number  of 
years  1s  actually  three,  four  or  five.   The  purposes  of  the  present 
discussion,  which  focuses  on  reading  achievement  measures,  seemed 
better  served  by  Identifying  the  cohorts  according  to  the  number  of 
years  during  which  reading  achievement  was  actually  measured). 

Three  statistics  (mean,  standard  deviation,  and  number  of  observa- 
tions) are  shown  for  each  of  four  Instructional  years.    Statistics  are 
available  for  all  cohorts  for  the  first  two  Instructional  years;  there 
arc  no  data  for  the  third  and/or  fourth  Instructional  years  for  the 
cohorts  who  were  only  followed  for  two  or  three  years.    In  addition, 
estimates  of  the  Y-1ntercspt  (at  first  grade)  and  the  slope  are  shown 
in  the  two  nghthand  columns.    These  two  sets  of  statistics  will  be 
discussed  following  presentation  of  the  year-to-year  measures. 

Year-to-year  averages.   To  get  a  sense  of  the  meaning  of  the  year- 
to-year  data,  let  us  consider  some  of  the  data  for  Instructional  Year 
1.    The  students  1n  the  final  cohort  were  tested  only  during  first  and 
second  grade.    This  cohort,  the  largest  1n  number,  contains  152 
students.    Their  performance  on  the  VOC  measure  at  the  end  of  first 
grade  was  2.01;  the  children  could  on  the  average  decode  words  in  lists 
of  readability  corresponding  to  end-of-f1rst  grade.    There  was 
considerable  variability  around  that  average  level,  ranging  1n  IRAS 
levels  from  0.0  (failure  to  meet  criterion  on  the  easiest  11st)  to  6.0 
(success  on  materials  commonly  found  at  the  end  of  third  grade). 

The  data  for  the  3-year  cohort,  a  smaller  sample  with  38  students, 
look  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  2-year  cohort  -  the  children  read  on 
the  average  words  of  a  difficulty  level  appropriate  to  the  materials  in 
the  basal  reader  to  which  they  are  likely  to  have  been  assigned.  The 
4-year  students,  who  comprise  a  sample  of  56,  reached  an  average  'AS 
level  of  almost  3.0,  corresponding  to  mid -second -grade  difficulty.  The 
monolingual -English  sample,  36  students  who  were  part  of  a  two-year 
cohort,  could  decode  real  words  considerably  higher  on  the  readability 
scale  than  the  bilingual  groups  described  earlier.    The  average  IRAS 
level  of  4.6  1s  equivalent  to  words  fourd  at  the  beginning  of  third 
grade  in  the  typical  basal  reader. 

The  remaining  year-by-year  data  in  the  table  can  be  briefly  char- 
acterized as  follows.    First,- all  of  the  groups  made  staady  progress  on 
aecodlng  real  words  over  the  years.    The  averages  varied  somewhat,  but 
in  general  the  increases  were  about  two  IRAS  units  —  roughly  equiva- 
lent on  a  readability  scale  to  one  year  of  growth  for  each  year  of 
instruction.    Second,  the  variability  1n  Individual  performance 
increased  over  the  years.    This  Increase  is  partly  artlfactual;  there 
is  a  "floor"  of  zero,  below  which  performance  cannot  be  assessed.  The 
test  also  has  an  upper  limit  of  14.99  (roughly  equivalent  to  seventh 
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grade  performance).    The  extent  of  variability  1s  nonetheless  notable 
to  the  eye  —  after  first  grade,  relatively  few  of  the  bilingual 
students  were  at  either  the  floor  or  the  celling,  but  they  were  widely 
dispersed  between  the  two  limits  (some  monolingual  English  and  Spanish 

0fU^nSHd1d,Hre£^  ^VPperJevel  of  this  test  when  tested  at  the  end 
or  second  grade,  but  the  number  who  topped  out  was  not  excessive). 

,  ha  Graph  of  the  year-to-year  data.    In  Figure  2,  the  data  from  Table 

I  have  oeen  piottea  aiong  with  the  predicted  growth  track.   As  can  be 
JJIJ;  I°r   J!  5      J!al  cohorts»  the  averages  fall  close  to  the  growth 

II  1?**     r01"  f1rst  grade»  sncw  an  ^crease  to  a  grade  level  above 
the  growth  track  at  the  end  of  second  grade,  and  then  steady  growth 
which  parallels  the  growth  track  1n  the  remaining  years.   Moreover,  for 
these  cohorts,  there  1s  little  noticeable  difference  from  one  cohort  to 
l^ilT'iJS?  ofltneKvJr1atlons.  though  slight,  have  Implications  that 
are  not  Immediately  obvious  but  are  of  significance  nonetheless.  The 
mono.lngual  English  students  also  show  growth  which  parallels  the 
growth  track,  although  they  are  substantially  above  1t. 

For  Instance,  the  2-year  cohort  made  a  gain  of  almost  3.5  IRAS 
levels  from  the  first  to  the  second  grade.    No  other  group  made  an 
avera9c  veap]v  9a1n  of  th1s  magnitude.    The  3-year  cohort  made  an 
equally  substantial  gain  from  first  to  second  grade,  but  progress  was 
c.ower  from  second  to  third  grade.    Since  testing  of  the  2-year  cohort 
had  to  be  Interrupted  at  the  end  of  second  grade,  we  have  a  less  fust- 
worthy  measure  for  this  cohort  over  longer  time  spans.   The  data  1n 
Figure  2  warrant  the  use  of  the  growth  track  model  for  analyst.  But 

care  must  be  taxen  in  interpreting  differences  from  one  orolio  to  

another  when  the  estimates  of  slope  and  Intercept  are  based  o7T~ 
different  numbers  of  observations.'   

The  data  1n  the  figure  do  lend  themselves  to  a  fairly  simple 
interpretation.    The  blMngual  students  enter  school  with  little  knowl- 
edge of  English  print.    It  appears  that  they  are  not  taught  much  about 
print  in  kindergarten.    Beginning  in  first  grade,  the  basal  reading 
series  1s  used  for  instruction:  progress  through  the  series  1s  dictated 
by  the  readability  1ncex.    By  the  end  of  first  grade,  these  students 
have  been  exposed  to  words  co-responding  to  the  second  level  of  IRAS- 
they  can  read  words  of  this  difficulty,  at  least  on  the  average.  Pro- 
gress continues  1n  llnsar  fashion  over  the  time  course  o*  the  assess- 
ments.  We  suspect  that  students  have  little  experience  with  English 
print  outsld-i  of  the  school  setting,  and  so  they  are  learning  what  they 
are  taught  within  that  setting.    The  data  for  the  monolingual  English 
students  are  more  conjectural,  but  1t  appears  that  they  are  more  famil- 
iar with  printed  English  on  arrival  to  school  and/or  receive  more 
exposure  during  kindergarten.    In  any  event,  the  data  1n  the  figure 
suggest  that  these  students  have  an  advantage  whe.i  they  enter  first 
grade,  but  do  not  appear  tc  learn  at  a  faster  rate,  at  least  not  as 
performance  1s  measured  by  the  VDC  Index. 

These  brief  Interpretive  remarks  are  Intended  only  to  give  the 
reader  some  sense  of  the  "meaning"  of  the  rather  abstract  representa- 
tions in  the  table  and  the  figure.    In  later  sections  we  will  give 
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closer  attention  to  the  Issues  raised  by  these  data  -  what  does  entry- 
level  performance  look  like;  what  1s  the  character  of  the  kindergarten 
and  primary  Instructional  programs;  and  so  on?    For  now  major  points  to 
be  made  are  that  (a)  performance  on  the  VDC  measure  does  appear  to 
follow  the  growth  track  postulated  1n  the  design  of  IRAS,  and  (b)  most 
of  the  cohorts  show  little  substantial  difference  from  one  another. 
These  findings  seem  to  us  to  warrant  the  use  of  the  growth  track  as  an 
analytic  tool  for  estimating  (a)  the  Individual  student's  level  of  per- 
formance at  some  predetermined  entry  point,  and  (b)  the  Individual 
student  s  rate  of  growth  1n  response  to  Instruction. 

Estimating  the  parameters  jf  the  growth  track.    Figure  3  1 llus- 
t rates  tne  tecnmques  or  parameter  estimation  by  means  of  the  growth 
track  model.    Three  students  have  been  selected  for  purposes  of  Illus- 
tration to  show  the  range  of  vacation  1n  performance  that  1s  possible 
within  the  limits  of  the  model.   Some  cases  do  not  fit  the  model;  these 
will  be  discussed  later  1n  this  section. 

The  top  graph,  for  student  A,  shows  the  IRAS  levels  along  the  left 
axis,  and  grade  1n  school  on  the  bottom  margin.    The  growth  track  1s 
the  'X'  line  moving  from  the  lower  left  to  the  upper  right  corner  of 
the  graph.    The  track  begins  at  a  level  of  0.0  for  entry  to  first 
grade,  then  moves  1n  a  straight  line  direction,  two  IRAS  levels  for 
each  year  of  schooling,  to  a  value  of  8.0  on  exit  from  fourth  grade. 

Student  A  did  not  pass  the  first  level  of  the  VDC  measure  at  the 
end  of  first  grade.    (IRAS  was  administered  1n  March  of  the  school 
year,  and  so  the  measures  are  plotted  not  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but 
at  a  value  seven-tenths  through  the  year.)    The  observed  s^ore  of  .17 
means  that  the  student  managed  to  read  aloud  one  of  the  six  words.  By 
the  end  of  second  grade,  the  student  had  made  considerable  progress; 
with  a  score  of  3.72  on  the  VOC  test,  the  student  was  at  the  expected 
level.    Progress  continued  to  be  excellent  during  the  next  two  years 
(this  student  1s  obviously  from  the  first  cohort,  which  was  tested  1n 
grades  one  through  four),  and  the  student  was  more  than  a  grade  level 
above  expectation  at  exit  from  fourth  grade. 

The  progress  of  this  student,  while  not  falling  on  the  expected 
growth  track,  clearly  fits  the  linear  growth  model.    The  rate  of  growth 
1s  a  steady  3.5  levels  per  year,  almost  twice  the  rate  expected  from 
the  design  of  the  basal  series.   One  can  apply  a  ruler  to  the  data 
points  and  determine  the  slope  and  Intercept  of  the  best-f1tt1ng  linear 
function  without  resorting  to  more  precise  statistical  methods.  The 
latter  (a  straightforward  application  of  the  linear  regression  tech- 
nique) was  used  to  estimate  the  slope  and  Intercept  for  the  linear 
growth  model  for  each  student  1n  the  study. 

While  the  rate  of  growth  Index  can  be  estimated  without  ambiguity 
from  a  set  of  observations  like  those  for  student  A,  the  estimate  of 
the  intercept  requires  some  thought.    The  question  has  nothing  to  do 
with  statistical  procedures,  but  with  the  matter  of  deciding  on  the 
point  from  which  progress  should  be  measured.   What  1s  the  appropriate 
starting  point  from  which  to  measure  growth?    From  a  mathematical 
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Figure  3.    IRAS-E  Vocabulary  Decoding  actual  values  and  best-fit 
regression  line  for  students  A,  B,  and  C. 
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ESmE'nTJhll9?  f  °Se  the   2eP0-P0int"  0"  the  yea r-in -school 
1211'  !hiS  Scale  COPpesponds  to  entry  into  kindergarten.  A 

better  answer    it  seems  to  us,  is  to  set  the  entry  point  at  the  iim 
when  reading  instruct  on  begins.   A  naive  point  of  view,  but  just  li- 
able in  our  opinion,  is  that  for  many  of  the  children  in  the  study 
systematic  experiences  with  printed  English  w*r«  unlikely  to  have  taken 

?A  nnlKtJ  iSfl?  P° J1*  for  growth'  A  variation  on  this  reason- 
tk*  +t  I      *V  ?!  ?Xpl0red  in  9reater  later  in  this  volume, 

holds  that  one  should  determine  the  actual  starting  point  of  instruct 
tion  -  before  kindergarten  entry.  dUTTTTgHclndergarten,  during T.nt 

tZ I'  ?orPrhriaES  f  !  lateL?:ade  "  and  TOasure  9™*"  ^om9that 

r^t  l    Jf^^'^V111  use  «rft-«rid«  «*V  f0P  determining 
the  estimate  of  the  student's  entry  level. 

tiv.  F°5  5tUd!r?  f'  the  ?ntercePt  estimate  (at  first  grade)  is  negy- 
til  «  I?!  \  !?ly1J?,?eriapS  that  the  student        Peking  In  some  of 
the  prerequisite  skills  for  beginning  to  read.   We  will  suggest  another 
interpretation  below.   For  now.  the  estimate  can  be  taken  S  a  mathe- 
matical abstraction  reflecting  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  first  grade. 
£2f£t1<J TJlZ°7?nJ  below  the  level  expected  f?om  an 

nn  !l  a22        5e  I1?  9rfde  b8Sal  "»ter1als.    Growth  from  that  point 
H^!e2HJV!!d  S  5ady*    BeCauSe  the  9rowth  1s  l1ne»r»  «»  can  summa- 
InH  tll  tZla  U*l formance/y       senary  estimates,  the  intercept 
and  the  slope,  which  we  can  interpret  in  turn  as  the  student's  achleve- 

SSLi^fSLV^  b^nning  2f  first  grade  and  the  averagi  ratelf 
growth  from  that  point  onward. 

The  bottom  graph  in  Figure  3  shows  the  data  for  two  other  stu- 

RotnJS:t^cPattTS  °Iu9r^wth  are  ■•'*•<»*  Afferent  from  student  A. 
Both  students  are  from  the  4-year  cohort.   While  both  show  clearcut 
growth  over  the  four  years,  the  changes  are  much  more  erratic  than  in 
the  first  example.    The  slope  and  intercept  estimates  capture  signifi- 
cant features  of  tne  growth  patterns,  but  with  less  fidelity  than  was 
the  case  for  student  A. 

Student  B  does  extraordinarily  well  on  the  VDC  index  when 
initially  tested  at  the  end  of  first  grade;  performance  1s  at  a  level 
expected  of  students  finishing  third  grade.    Progress  then  is  slow  for 
the  next  two  years,  followed  by  a  burst  during  third  grade.   For  prac- 
tical purposes,  this  student  had  reached  the  top  of  the  test  by  the  end 
or  third  grade. 

The  best-fitting  linear  fit  for  this  student  is  shown  as  the 
line  in  the  figure.    The  average  g-owth  rate.  2.21  IRAS  units  per  year, 
parallels  the  rate  of  the  expecteo  growth  track.   The  intercept  on 
entry  to  first  grade.  4.42.  suggests  tnat  the  student  may  have  had  some 
initial  exposure  to  printed  English  1,i  kindergarten  or  before.  This 
hypothesis  could  be  checked  by  examining  measures  of  kindergarten  per- 
formance for  the  child.    It  is  also  possible  that  the  student  was  in  an 
especially  effective  first-grade  classroom;  the  observational  data 
would  be  of  value  in  testing  this  hypothesis. 
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£T~J'?<:  Ki'r  "J10"  th,re  1s  or  no  further  growth     The  C 

1ne,  ?ty  The *5?L2 *•  "nt?1ns  4  «U"1«eI*'JS;«t  of  non- 
i„S  .   *- s  ?pe  °f  the  btst-flttlng   1ne  nonetheless  Drovldes  » 

laoout  1.4  IRAS  units  per  year,  which  1s  .6  units  below  einert.Si  Th« 

the  a5erahoi''te5e?sndor  P.S°,^S  1lJustr»e      '"Po*"*  point:  although 
straloht  ltnlr  !m<  ,f  ^  ™?nce  '°r  9roups  of  s^dents  may  trace  out 
straight  lines,  this  finding  does  not  mean  that  the  paths  for  Individ. 

Zt,?,  t  rlan  "e«3»:"*  strflght.   Volume  5  will  report  more 

ed     Fir  t   d ItTfl'/lJV  Tt  '  C°UP,e  0f  ™>*>  ^  offer- 

the  effects  of  year-to-year  Instructional  variations  -  these  soured 
of  nonllneanty  will  be  the  focus  of  discussion  later  1n  the  \oE5T 

„^.Ujr|^JS.lT.;"d  'f'T  f"rtin~  most  of  the  analyses 

reported  In  the  laler  volumes  of  this  report,  we  will  relv  on  th/ 

slope-Intercept  estimates  to  summarize  pattern^?  tude  t  aJhfeve- 

2df  tSS  niin?     ?I    P°  "tS  in  time*  and  then  d1sPla*  the  ^erages 
for  each  time  point.    This  approach  has  a  number  of  shortcomings. 

everv^dpnt^fJJi^^10"5  f"n  reflect  ""-talons  In  the  data.  If 
mil?inl  It      f6?  a"  6qual  nUmber  of  times»  and  if  there  are  no 

S  ?U?wJ2li.th>?,aS  l6aSt  the  averageS  are  a11  based  on  ™*  *™  set 
sett?™         5;  A1*  "?  4unC0n,nOn*  ^n  one  1s  working  1n  applied 

the  breach  L"'  w«StHdeSlred  l??"™  °f  a  data  structure  "nored  in 
inn     !     h  \S  lu6  CaSe  with  our  stud*-    As  noted  already,  fund- 

ing limitations  meant  that  some  students  were  tested  over  a  lonaer  time 

eSerTs  X0t?nrtSh.  deSpite  Stron*  efforts  to  ensu^'that 

every  student  in  the  sample  was  tested  on  a  predetermined  schedule 
some  observations  were  lost.   While  the  percentage  of  missing  da 'is 

iTfli'KLTi    1?  tMS  ?!*'  nonethel°"  there'  are  some     a'k    p  s 
In  the  longitudinal  record  for  a  few  students. 

Other  limitations  arise  from  the  inability  of  simple  averaoes  to 
DCaaPvLremPa1:JernS  !'  1!ilv1d?al  P«rfon«net.    cJnsiderThe  a  e  r  gls  5?s- 
V^fittJi  ^  p}?  Sh0WS  a  ~»*ab1t  congruence  with  a 

predicted  straightline  function.    Yet  this  display  tells  us  nothina 

(  956>t  L^J"  "1^  1ndiVidUal  StUd6ntS  P6r?0rm  o'erti^  H  stes 

L«h        J  S0TO  yearS  ayo  (as  have  others  before  and  since), 
aggregating  data  into  means  and  variances  entails  a  loss  of  information 
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?S°!5.JI?.2!!22!!;  °VX  °rl9Ua]  data  str"ct«"*.  *«*  can  easily  lead 
r  »!lJl2i?l2Jt1r  °!.the  charactep  °f  tn*  structure.   As  the  6  and 
C  protocols  Indicate,  the  stralghtllne  averages  1n  Figure  2  represent 
In  part  student  growth  patterns  that  are  noticeabiv  nonlinear  --  as  it 
turns  out,  although  these  three  protocols  were  selected  almost  at 
random,  1f  you  compute  the  ave-ages  at  each  year,  the  result  1s  very 
nearly  a  straight  line,  even  though  one  function  1s  straight,  one  bent 
upward,  and  the  third  bent  downward!  9 

Summarizing  each  student's  growth  over  years  by  the  slope  and 
Intercept  (and  by  also  calculating  a  measure  of  nonl Inearlty),  we  have 
been  able  to  hand  e  the  problems  mentioned  above.   Missing  data  points 
reduce  the  sens  tlylty  of  the  estimates,  but  do  not  otherwise  Mas 
them.   By  calculating  the  mean  and  variance  of  the  slope-Intercept 
estimates,  one  can  determine  rather  precisely  the  character  of  1nd1 vid- 
ua   difference  1n  growth  patterns,  and  can  separate  effects  that  are 
related  to  entry  level  from  those  that  are  related  to  growth. 

One  can  also  use  the  slope-Intercept  estimates  to  compare  differ- 
ent groups,  even  1n  the  presence  of  unequal  numbers  of  time  points  or 
miss  ng  observations.    In  Figure  4  we  show  the  same  data  presented 
ear  ler  as  Figure  2,  but  using  the  slope-Intercept  estimates  as  the 

t«SlLl?K  r!pPlSent1*?  the  data'   ^  effect  of  us1n9  th«  estimates  1s 
to  smooth  the  minor  fluctuations  that  occur  from  year  to  year,  and  to 

allow  extension  of  the  2-  and  3-year  cohorts  over  the  full  range  from 

entry  to  first  grade  through  exit  from  fourth  grade.    Please  remember 

that  in  making  this  extension,  predictions  at  the  later  grades  are 

subject  to  more  unreliability  for  those  cohorts  with  fewer  time  points. 

The  slope-Intercept  picture  1s  quite  close  to  the  original  year- 
to-year  averages  for  most  cohorts,  not  surprisingly  given  the  linear 
trends  1n  the  averages.    The  slope-Intercept  projections  for  the  3-  and 
4-year  cohorts  parallel  the  expected  growth  track.   The  2-year  perfor- 
mance 1s  noticeably  higher  at  the  later  grades;  the  slight  departure  in 
the  direction  of  a  higher  slope  from  first  to  second  grade  is  amplified 
at  the  later  grades,  and  should  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt.  None- 
theless, the  degree  of  correspondence  1s  quite  good,  and  warrants  the 
application  of  the  growth-track  methodology  for  examining  the  various 
longitudinal  measures. 

Growth  Tracks  for  the  IRAS  Measures 

Having  Illustrated  the  basic  techniques  with  the  English  IRAS 
Index  of  Vocabulary  Decoding,  we  will  now  examine  the  other  IRAS  mea- 
sures, first  English  and  then  Spanish.    For  each  Index,  we  will  present 
the  year-to-year  averages  for  each  cohort,  followed  by  the  results  from 
ihe  slope-Intercept  method. 

English  IRAS.    The  Interactive  Reading  Assessment  System  contai ns 
a  number  of  subtests,  which  m  combination  cover  the  major  domains  of 
reading  —  decoding,  vocabulary,  and  comprehension  —  from  both  the 
perspective  of  oral  reading  and  formal  command  of  spoken  language.  The 
nine  subtest  indices  will  be  organized  Into  three  clusters  reflecting 
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25221lli*Jl   ?n!/atJer  than  the  CPdeP  1n  wh1ch  th*  subtests  were 
2?JJ?!EEL?"  Ia^eP.be1ng  based  on  conven1ence  and  consideration 
for  the  student  and  the  tester.    We  will  rely  on  graphs  of  the  data  for 
the  basic  presentation;  complete  statistics  art  tabled  in  Appendix  A. 

rvnr  T5M!eP!!/1USt?P  1?c!U(les  tne  subtests  of  Vocabulary  Decoding 
(VDC,  discussed  previously  ,  Letter.Sound  Correspondences  /I  SCI  ™h 
Letter-Sound  Spelling  (LSP).    Ihese  three  subtests  place  primary* 
demanos  on  tne  students  ability  to  pronounce  or  to  spell  Isolated 
words,  either  real  or  synthetic.  '>uiatea 

The  second  cluster,  also  con>r1s1ng  three  subtests.  Includes 
Vocabulary  Definition  (VDF),  Narrative  Listening   ^     p      n     ,  n 

a"d  is1t ?:r  gipsi!iLaa^psg  <»'•■ "  '»  ssj-s^ 

tests,  xne  interaction  w1tn  tne  student  1s  entirely  through  oral  commu- 
nication; no  decoding  1s  required.   The  student  1s  asked  1n  turn  to 
define  a  word,  or  after  listening  to  a  either  a  narrative  or  expository 
passage,  to  retell  as  much  as  can  be  remembered.   The  emphasis  in  all 
of  these  subtests  1s  the  level  of  skill  in  formal  language  tasks. 

The  final  cluster  of  three  Includes  Sentence  Reading  (SRO). 

V^llif *    n7„C0mP:eh!nSl °"  (NRC)«  and  bcpofUory  Reading  Compre- 
hension uku  .    Inese  tasics  come  closest  to  the  commonplace  meaning  of 
reading.     In  Sentence  Reading,  the  student  was  given  a  graded  series 
of  sentence  sets,  each  taking  less  than  half  a  minute  to  read.  The 
child  read  through  f  -  series  until  a  time  limit  was  exceeded;  the- time 
limit  was  set  for  ea.,i  series  so  that  Increasing  fluency  was  required 
for  successively  more  demanding  sentences.    In  Narrative  and  Expository 
Reading  Comprehension,  the  youngster  read  one  or  more  passages,  either 
aloud  or  silently,  depending  on  the  level  of  acquisition,  and  then 
recalled  as  much  as  possible.    The  emphasis  1n  the  task  was  on  compre- 
hension, not  decoding.    However,  in  order  for  the  child  to  have  any 
chance  at  comprehension,  some  degree  of  fluency  1n  decoding  was  essen- 


The  upper  panel  1n  Figure  5  should  be  quite  familiar  1f  you  have 
read  the  preceding  section  of  this  volume,  since  1t  simply  recapitu- 
lates the  data  from  the  VDC  subtest.    The  basic  conclusion  from  these 
aggregate  data  1s  that  they  provide  strong  support  for  the  growth  track 


Immediately  below  1n  the  middle  panel  are  the  data  from  the  LSC 
subtest.    Because  of  the  varied  arrangements  1n  the  decoding  scope-and- 
sequence  charts  o*  most  basal  series,  1t  1s  Impossible  to  project  a 
growth  track.   The  LSC  subtest  comprised  six  levels.    The  first  lists, 
A  and  B,  assessed  the  most  basic  consonant -vowel  correspondences 
Including  the  long-short  vowel  contrast.    Levels  C  and  D  tested  more 
complex  Anglo-Saxon  patterns,  Including  consonant  and  vowel  digraphs. 
Finally,  the  Romance  and  Greek  spelling  patterns  that  students  must 
deal  with  from  about  third  grade  onward  were  presented  1n  levels  E  and 
F.    Accordingly,  we  would  project  a  more  or  less  linear  progression 
over  the  grades  on  the  LSC  Index,  with  a  limit  close  to  the  upper 
boundary  of  the  Index  by  the  end  of  fourth  grade  (implying  a  growth 
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Figure  5.    Growth  plots  of  IRAS-E  decoding  scaia  indices  for  aggregate 
measures  (left)  and  best-fit  regression  lines  (right)  for 
individual  cohorts. 
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l!!.SiJ°rt.1J  iRfS  U?1tS  peP  yeap)»  but  with  considerable 
variability  at  each  level. 

ln,  .ThJ  observed  data  In  the  lefthand  middle  panel  are  actually  rather 

^H?  PP°9Pe?5  duPl?9  the  pr1maPy  gPades  is  stea<jy  a"<  about 
on  the  mark  that  we  wuuld  predict  from  our  examination  of  basal 

series.    Students  learn  the  basic  correspondences  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 

laysr  of  the   anguage  (Venezky,  1970;  Calfee,  1982),  which  arl 

subjected  to  Intensive  worksheet  practice  1n  most  basal  series.  Most 

fading  programs  tend  to  deemphaslze  decoding  from  fourth  grade 

a*m:'mS,,,h  Lat,nate  ,nd  Gr"k  "'"^receive 

greatest  Increase  1s  from  the  end  of  first  graue  to  the  end  of  second 
grade,  and  tej  subsequent  Increments  are  smaller.    Accordingly,  the 
linear  estimates  of  progress  shown  1n  the  Mghthand  pa*el  favor  the 

S^V^"8"6  t?!te^t!!,S  fewest  times      the  esti"*       for  the 
2-year  cohort  show  the  highest  growth  rate,  and  the  4-year  estimates 
are  lowest.    These  estimates  are  probably  biased  because  of  the 
systematic  nonlinearlty  1n  progress  1n  decoding.    The  monolingual 
English  growth  estimate  1s  probably  untrustworthy  for  the  same  reason 
although  it  1s  clear  that  this  cohort  has  a  better  grasp  of  the 

^SJPfCL??S  °Vec;din9  at  the  end  of  first  grade  than  do  the  students 
1n  the  bilingual  cohorts. 

The  Spelling  subte«t  was  patterned  after  the  LSC  materials,  but 
thj scoring  of the  task  was  different.    Students  were  asked  to  spell  a 
list  of  synthetic  words.    The  index,  chosen  for  reasons  of  conven1*nce. 
was  the  percentage  of  correct  spellings.   Again,  the  shape  of  the  " 
growth  track  function  cannot  be  defined  a  priori;  we  would  expect 
steady  progress,  perhaps  increasing  in  the  early  grades,  and  then 
slowing  down  as  the  students  began  to  reach  a  level  of  mastery. 

In  fact,  most  of  the  students  did  rather  poorly  on  the  Spell inq 
subtest.    As  shown  1n  the  bottom  panel  of  the  floure,  there  1s  steady 
progress,  but  the  rate  1s  slow.    By  the  end  of  fourth  grade,  the  ' 
average  student  could  correctly  spell  lesj  than  half  the  Items  on  the 
list  of  synthetic  words,  and  the  rate  ot  progress  1s  slowing  down.  The 
monolingual  English  cohort  was  at  an  advantage  when  tested  at  the  end 
of  first  grade,  but  the  estimated  rate  of  progress  suggests  that  tl.ev 
would  be  roughly  equal  to  the  bilingual  cohorts  on  entry  to  fifth 
grade.  * 

Decoding  is  one  of  the  most  serious  hurdles  to  challenge  the 
beginning  reader.    While  nwstery  of  decoding  skills  is  important,  the 
student  must  also  learn  the  "technology  of  lanquage"  in  order  to  become 
fully  literate.    In  Figure  6  are  shown  the  IRAS  data  on  three  indices 
of  formal  language  competence,  where  decoding  skills  are  eliminated  as 
a  barrier  to  performance. 
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Figure  6.    Growth  plots  of  IRAS-E  formal  language  scale  indices  for 
aggregate  measures  (left)  and  best- fit  regression  lines 
(r4ght)  for  individual  cohorts. 
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The  upper  panel  of  the  figure  shows  achievement  levels  on  the 
subtest  of  Vocabulary  Definitions.   The  student  was  asked  to  define  a 
word  —  what  does  1t  mean;  can  you  think  of  another  word  that  means 
about  the  same  thing;  does  the  word  mean  X,  Y,  or  2  (a  multiple-choice 
probe).    If  the  student  managed  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  half 
of  the  words  1n  a  11st  by  any  of  these  cr1t^1a,  then  the  student  was 
given  credit  for  performance  at  that  level  of  ii"A3. 

The  students  in  the  bilingual  cohorts  performed  remarkably  well  on 
the  VDF  subtest;  to  be  sure,  the  monolingual  English  cohort  achieved  an 
even  higher  level  rf  performance,  but  to  focus  on  this  difference  1s  to 
miss  an  Important  point.    If  we  take  as  given  the  validity  of  the  word- 
frequency  counts  on  which  readability  Indices  are  based,  then  the 
typical  student  In  the  bilingual  cohorts  understand  the  meanings  of 
words  at  about  the  third-grade  level  when  they  leave  first  grade.  To 
put  1t  1n  a  different  perspective,  these  students  enter  first  grade 
possessing  an  oral  vocabulary  corresponding  to  basal  materials  designed 
for  students  beginning  third  grade.    In  other  words,  the  average 
bilingual  student  1n  our  saityle  had  a  command  of  English  that  was  not 
to  be  challenged  for  two  years. 

There  1s  some  evidence  of  learning.    The  year-to-year  Increase  1s 
noticeably  less  than  the  predicted  rate,  roughly  half  what  one  might 
expect  from  word  frequency  counts.    The  data  from  the  2-year  monolin- 
gual English  cohort  1s  also  Interesting  —  they  begin  at  a  clear  advan- 
tage over  the  bilingual  cohorts,  but  1f  the  linear  growth  track  1s 
valid,  then  by  the  late  elementary  grades  one  should  find  a  convergence 
in  the  performance  of  these  two  groups  of  students  1f  vocabulary  per- 
formance  1s  tested  in  the  manner  used  1n  IRAS.  

Finally,  performance  on  the  VDF  subtest  does  seem  to  fit  the 
linear  growth  track  mod/!.    To  be  sure,  the  slope  and  Intercept  of  the 
average  performance  plot  do  not  follow  the  standard  readability  predic- 
tions, but  we  think  this  discrepancy  can  be  explained.    The  point  1s 
that  change  1n  average  student  performance  1s  linear  over  the  range  of 
the  study  for  each  of  the  cohorts.    The  plot  of  slope-Intercept  data  in 
the  righthand  panel  closely  mirrors  the  aggreqate  measures  to  the 
left,  further  supporting  the  growth-track  model. 

If  the  findings  for  the  VDF  subtest  have  general  validity,  one 
might  be  concerned  about  the  educational  Implications.    Such  an  Inter- 
pretation needs  to  be  portrayed  against  a  framework  that  Includes 
information  about  entry-level  Indicators  and  the  Instructional  pro- 
gram.   Nonetheless,  at  first  glance  1t  appears  that  students  1n  all 
cohorts  possess  a  command  of  English  vocabulary  considerably  in  advance 
of  the  demands  posed  by  the  basal  series.   To  put  the  matter  more 
directly,  1t  appears  that  most  of  the  students  are  asked  to  spend  time 
during  the  primary  grades  studying  words  that  are  already  part  of  their 
working  vocabulary. 

The  two  lower  panels  1n  the  figure  suggest  that  the  pattern  of 
performance  1n  VDF  1s  similar  to  that  for  the  "listening  comprehension" 
of  narrative  and  expository  passages.    A  fundamental  difference  does 
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exist,  between  the  narrative  and  expository  graphs,  to  be  sure.  More- 
over definition  and  comprehension  also  follow  different  courses. 

Ir  both  the  comprehension  tasks,  the  student  was  asked  to  recail 
the() passage;  the  basic  comprehension  question  was  posed  to  the  student 
,  —  "Tell  me  what  you  just  read."    Probe  questions  were  also  asked  of 

the  student  1n  order  to  determine  whether  the  students  had  knowledge 
that  was  not  readily  rememberable. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  Narrative  performance.    The  growth  track 
model  1s  applicable  here,  1n  principle.    When  tested  at  the  end  of 
first  grade,  the  bilingual  cohorts  are  on  the  average  above  the 
readability  level  predicted  by  the  growth  track  model.  Year-to-year 
growth  1s  approximately  linear,  but  with  some  Indication  of  a  slowing 
of  the  rate  of  progress.    Compared  with  the  VOC  profile,  the  picture  is 
one  1n  which  bilingual  students  1n  the  study  can  handle  the  narrative 
texts  presented  1n  the  first  three  grades,  but  their  competence  1n 
handling  connected  texts  appears  to  decline  over  the  years  of 
schooling,  when  compared  with  the  expected  level  based  on  the 
readability  standard. 

Moreover,  the  comprehension  of  narrative  texts  1s  substantially 
below  the  level  of  competence  reflected  1n  the  VDF  Index.  For 
Instance,  when  tested  on  narratives,  ending  second-grade  students  from 
the  bilingual  cohorts  can  comprehend  connected  text  at  the  level 
,  considered  appropriate  to  their  grade  level.    However,  according  to  the 

VDF  scale,  where  both  assessments  require  only  oral  command  of  formal 
language,  these  cohorts  can  handle  third-grade  words.    Vocabulary  is 
presumed  to  drive  comprehension,  1f  we  are  to  believe  the  readability 
experts,  but  from  the  IRAS  protocols,  1t  appears  that  comprehension 
lags  behind  vocabulary  1n  the  performance  of  bilingual  cohorts. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  narrative  performance,  1t  should  be  noted 
that  une  monolingual  English  cohort  once  again  shows  a  tendency  to 
converge  (based  on  the  slope-Intercept  estimate)  with  the  bilingual 
students.    It  1s  as  though  the  monolingual  English  students  1n  our 
study  begin  with  an  advantage  on  entry  to  school,  but  become  more 
similar  to  the  bilingual  cohc.*t  when  tested  on  oral  comprehension  of 
narratives  as  they  entered  the  upper  elementary  grades. 

The  Expository  Li I sten 1 nq  Comprehensi on  (ELC)  data  at  the  bottom  of 
the  figure  pose  a  dTff«rent  kind  of  challenge,  one  that  dramatizes  the 
Importance  of  the  slope-Intercept  methodology.    Expository  passages 
were  Introduced  Into  the  IRAS  design  relatively  late  1n  the  study,  and 
so  the  averages  in  the  bottom  panel  are  based  on  quite  different  groups 
of  students.    There  1s  no  way  to  tell  which  of  the  cohorts  are  repre- 
sented at  any  of  the  aggregates  plotted  1n  the  lefthand  panel  without 
resorting  to  a  rather  complex  graph.    In  the  Mghthand  panel,  by  con- 
trast, each  student  1s  represented  with  equal  weight,  and  so  one  can 
compare  the  Mghthand  panels  for  comprehension  of  narrative  and  exoosi- 
tory  prose  presented  orally.    To  be  sure,  the  caveat  still  must  be 
respected  —  there  are  fewer  data  points  for  expository  than  for  narra- 
tive comprehension,  and  so  the  growth  rates  for  the  latter  are  more 
trustworthy  1n  this  study. 
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Taking  these  precautions  Into  account,  1t  appears  to  us  that  the 
listening  comprehension  of  expository  passages  1n  this  study  1s  roughly 
comparable  to  that  for  narrative  passages.    To  be  sure,  Me  spent 
considerable  energy  in  assuring  that  the  two  genre  were  equivalent  1n 
readability  demands,  and  that  both  were  structurally  straightforward. 

Finally,  let  us  consider  the  three  tasks  that  are  nost  directly 
associated  with  "reading"  —  sentence,  narrative,  and  expository 
reading  and  comprehension.    The  data  for  these  tasks  are  displayed  1n 
Figure  7. 

The  Sentence  Peadlng  subtest  1s  shown  1n  the  upper  panel.  The 
performance  measure  1s  reading  speed  1n  syllables  per  second;  a  rate  of 
one  syllable/second  or  less  corresponds  to  a  slow  and  rather  halting 
rate,  whereas  two  syllables /second  or  faster  1s  reasonably  easy  on  the 
listener.   The  growth  track  model  does  not  apply  to  this  measure, 
neither  as  regards  the  shape  (one  would  expect  the  function  to 
eventually  flatten  out)  or  the  actual  growth  rate.    A  rough  projection 
might  call  for  the  rate  to  Increase  from  a  presumed  level  of  zero  at 
first-grade  entry  to  a  value  of  about  1.0  syllable  at  exit  from  first 
grade  (the  student  should  manage  at  least  a  halting  attempt),  and  to 
have  reached  at  least  2.0  syllables /second  by  third-grade  entry  (the 
:tudent  who  lacks  fluency  1n  oral  reading  at  that  time  will  have 
problems  with  other  aspects  of  reading,  and  1s  Hkel*  to  be  seen  as  a 
problem  by  the  teacher). 

The  SRO  data  In  the  figure  are  subject  to  another  caution.    As  1n 
the  case  of  the  expository  passages,  the  sentence  reading  task  was 
added  to  the  IRAS  battery  as  part  of  the  revision  of  IRAS  following  the 
assessment  of  the  Initial  cohorts.    Accordingly,  the  longitudinal 
record  for  this  measure  1s  not  complete,  and  varies  with  the  cohort. 
The  correspondence  between  the  year-to-year  averages  and  the  growth 
track  projections  1s  as  a  consequence  not  Immediate,  and  the  twc  graphs 
cannot  be  compared  directly. 

Turning  now  to  the  year-to-year  averages  1n  the  figure,  the 
general  picture  for  the  bilingual  students  1s  one  of  a  lack  of  fluency 
on  exit  from  Hrst  grade.   The  average  rate  of  half  a  syllable  per 
second  (I.e.,  two  seconds  for  each  syllable  to  be  pronounced)  means 
that  the  typical  student  was  experiencing  considerable  difficulty  1n 
oral  reading  of  connected  text.    The  average  for  the  monolingual 
English  sample  1s  much  closer  to  the  expetted  performance  levels  exit- 
ing from  first  and  second  grade.    The  bilingual  students  do  not  reach 
comparable  levels  of  fluency  until  the  end  of  third  and  fourth  grade. 

The  picture  from  the  year-to-year  averages  1s  somewhat  misleading, 
however,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  slope-Intercept  estimates  1n  the 
rlghthand  panel.    The  cohorts  that  were  tested  twice  only  during  the 
first  and  second  grades  are  actually  somewhat  comparable  to  the  mono- 
lingual English  cohort  1n  the  development  of  oral  reading  skill.  The 
contrast  between  these  two  plots  Illustrates  the  value  of  the  slope- 
Intercept  method  for  drawing  comparisons  when  there  are  differences 
between  cohorts  1n  the  availability  of  observations. 
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Figure  7.    Growth  plots  of  IRAS-E  reading  scale  indices  for  aggregate 
measures  (left)  and  best-fit  regression  lines  (right)  for 
individual  cohorts. 
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The  middle  panel  1n  Figure  7  shows  the  growth  data  for  narrative 
reading  comprehension.    This  subtest  was  designed  according  to  the 
growth  track  concept,  which  appears  on  the  plot  as  a  theoretical  pro- 
jection.   The  performance  of  the  monolingual  English  sample  corresponds 
closely  to  the  predicted  values,  suggesting  that  the  design  of  the  IRAS 
passages  1s  operating  as  planned.    The  data  from  the  bilingual  samples 
traces  out  a  linear  path,  as  predicted,  and  the  Intercept  estimate  on 
entrv  t.ff  first  grade  corresponds  closely  to  the  expected  value  of  0.0. 
The  3.owth  rate,  however,  1s  less  than  ti;s  expectation  of  two  IRAS 
level*  per  year.   There  are  also  differences  between  cohorts;  the 
2-year  cohort  actually  comes  close  to  the  expected  growth  rate,  whereas 
the  3-  and  4-year  cohorts  lag  behind  the  most.   To  repeat  a  caution 
made  previously,  the  long-term  projections  for  the  2-year  cohorts  are 
less  trustworthy  than  those  for  the  3-  and  4-year  cohorts. 

The  bottom  panel  of  the  figure  shows  the  data  for  expository 
reading  comprehension.    Performance  on  thfe^e  passages  conforms  to  the 
predictions  of  the  linear  growth  model  (recall  that  the  expository 
subtests  were  added  to  IRAS  after  the  Initial  testing  of  the  first 
cohorts  had  been  completed,  so  that  the  left  and  right  panels  cannot  be 
directly  compared).    These  passages  are  more  complex  structurally  than 
the  narrative  passages,  and  they  do  appear  to  be  somewhat  more 
difficult  for  both  monolingual  and  bilingual  students  to  recall. 

SwnjshJRAS.  In  this  section  the  data  from  the  Spanish  version  of 
IRAS  will  be  presented.    The  discussion  1s  organized  1n  a  fashion 
exactly  parallel  to  that  used  for  the  English  version.    After  the 
Spanish-language  findings  have  been  considered,  the  two  sets  of  data 
will  be  compered  1n  the  next  section. 

Figure  8  displays  performance  on  the  three  decoding  tasks.  The 
bilingual  cohorts  are  able  to  decode  real  words  (the  VDC  measures  1n 
the  top  panel)  more  or  less  as  predicted  by  the  growth  track  model. 
Th»  various  cohorts  do  differ  somewhat,  but  the  d*;ree  of  similarity  1s 
reasonably  close.    The  materials  used  for  Instruction  1n  Spanish  read- 
ing are  not  guided  quite  so  strictly  by  readability  considerations,  and 
so  the  fit  to  the  growth  track  model  1s  rather  remarkable,  both  as 
Indicated  by  the  year-to-year  averages  and  the  slope-Intercept 
projections. 

The  data  for  the  monolingual  Spanish  cohort  reveal  performance  1s 
substantially  higher  than  for  the  bilingual  students.    On  exit  from 
first  grade  the  students  are  able  to  decode  real  words  roughly  corre- 
sponding to  fifth  grade  materials.   Students  tested  at  the  end  of  third 
grade  are  reaching  the  upper  limits  of  the  word  lists,  leading  to  non- 
linearities  and  consequent  1nsens1t1  vlty  tc  *u.ther  growth.  Nonethe- 
less, 1t  1s  clear  that  the  monolingual  students  are  acquiring  ski  11 1,  .,' 
the  decoding  of  real  words  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  predicted  from 
the  reading  materials  used  for  Spanish  Instruction  of  bilingual 
students  1n  the  United  States. 

The  LSC  subtest  for  assessment  of  decoding  skills  uslny  synthetic 
words  had  an  upper  limit  of  4.99.   Th1*  subtest  could  not  be  designed 
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Figure  8.    Growth  plots  of  IRAS-S  decoding  scale  Indices  for  aggregate 
measures  (left)  and  best-fit  regression  lines  (right)  for 
Individual  cohorts. 
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to  conform  to  a  growth  track.    As  can  be  seen  in  the  middle  panel  of 
Figure  8,  however,  the  bilingual  cohorts  made  steady  progress  over  the 
years,  reaching  i  level  of  about  3.0  at  exit  from  fourth  grade.  The 
changes  in  performance  are  generally  linear,  and  the  difference** 
between  cohorts  are  negligible. 

The  monolingual  Spanish  cohort  has  reached  a  level  of  3.0  by  the 
time  they  leave  first  grade,  and  for  practical  purposes  have  reached 
the  upper  limit  of  this  test  by  the  end  of  second  grade.    Again,  this 
finding  means  that  the  linear  growth  model  is  less  appropriate  for  this 
cohort;  both  the  slope  and  the  intercept  need  to  be  interpreted  with 
caution. 

A  different  pattern  shows  up  in  the  LSP  subtest.   As  may  be 
recalled,  students  were  asked  to  spell  a  graded  list  of  synthetic 
words,  and  the  performance  index  was  the  proportion  of  words  correctly 
spelled.    A  growth  track  cannot  be  projected  for  this  measure.  The 
data  in  the  bottom  panel  of  the  figure  show  that  none  of  the  cohorts 
came  close  to  perfect  performance  on  the  spelling  task.   Both  the 
4-year  and  the  monolingual  Spanish  cohorts  showed  some  nonlinear 
tendencies  over  time,  but  these  trends  were  not  arti factual. 

Spelling  of  synthetic  Spanish  words  was  a  difficult  task  for  the 
bilingual  cohorts.   All  groups  progressed  at  about  the  same  rate, 
attaining  a  level  of  about  40  percent  correct  at  the  end  of  fourth 
grade.    The  monolingual  Spanish  sample  reached  this  level  at  exit  from 
first  grade,  and  then  made  smaller  gains  during  the  next  two  years, 
with  an  apparent  asymptote  at  about  70  percent.    Given  their  high 
levels  of  performance  on  the  decoding  subtests,  it  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising that  the  monolingual  Spanish  students  encountered  so  much 
difficulty  with  spelling. 

Figure  9  displays  the  data  for  the  oral  language  subtests.    In  the 
top  panel  are  the  findings  for  the  Vocabulary  Definition  task.  The 
bilingual  cohorts  all  made  steady  linear  progress,  as  did  the  monolin- 
gual Spanish  sample.    VDF  estimates  for  the  bilingual  students  suggest 
that  on  entry  to  first  grade  they  have  a  working  vocabulary  that  1s  one 
or  two  grade  levels  more  advanced  than  the  text  materials  which  they 
are  encountering  in  the  basal  materials.    All  of  the  cohorts  make 
slightly  slower  than  expected  progress  during  the  primary  years.  The 
monolingual  Spanish  sample  enters  first  grade  with  a  third-grade  ab- 
ulary,  and  progresses  at  a  rate  of  about  two  IRAS  levels  per  year  -- 
the  rate  predicted  by  the  growth  track  model. 

The  data  for  the  listening  comprehension  subtests,  NLC  and  ELC, 
appear  in  the  middle  and  bottom  panels  of  the  figure.    Recall  that  the 
year-to-year  averages  for  ELC  are  based  on  changing  groups  of  subjects, 
and  so  cannot  be  directly  compared  with  the  slope-intercept  projec- 
tions. 

All  of  the  cohorts  are  estimated  to  enter  first  grade  with 
listening  comprehension  skills  substantially  above  the  zero  level  of 
IRAS.    The  monolingual  Spanish  cohort  performs  at  the  third  grade  level 
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Figure  9.    Growth  plots  of  IRAS-S  formal  language  scale  indices  for 

aggregate  measures  (left)  ami  best-fit  regression  lines  for 
individual  cohorts. 
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on  narrative;  the  bilingual  cohorts  are  at  about  the  second  grade 
level.   Expository  comprehension  1s  about  one  grade  level  lower  than 
narrative.   Growth  appears  to  follow  a  linear  course  over  the  years, 
and  progress  1s  about  half  the  rate  projected  by  the  growth  track  model 
for  all  cohorts.    The  result  1s  that  the  students  enter  first  grade 
able  to  handle  passages  more  difficult  than  they  will  encounter  1r 
print,  but  by  the  end  of  third  grade  their  listening  comprehension  has 
fallen  below  the  projected  readability  levels.   The  comprehension 
growth  rates  for  the  2-year  cohort  are  noticeably  lower  than  for  the 
other  groups  on  both  subtests.    Estimated  entry  level  1s  higher  for 
narrative  than  for  expository,  but  the  growth  rates  for  expository  are 
faster  than  for  narrative;  the  result  1s  that  comprehension  at  the  end 
of  fourth  grade  1s  estimated  to  be  roughly  equal  for  both  text  genre. 

Finally,  Figure  10  presents  the  findings  for  the  three  reading 
subtests:  sentence  reading,  and  narrative  and  expository  comprehen- 
sion.  Recall  that  the  year-to-year  findings  for  the  SRO  and  ERC 
measures  are  based  on  different  groups  of  students  from  one  year  to  the 
next. 

The  monolingual  Spanish  cohort  has  achieved  a  reasonable  level  of 
fluency  by  the  end  of  first  grade,  and  progresses  quite  well  over  the 
remaining  years.   The  bilingual  cohorts  are  still  at  a  relatively  halt- 
ing level  on  exit  from  second  grade,  and  are  estimated  to  reach  a  rate 
of  two  syllables  per  second  only  at  the  end  of  fourth  grade.  Average 
growth  for  all  cohorts  appears  to  proceed  linearly,  and  so  the  linear 
growth  model  has  been  used  to  summarize  performance  even  though  the 
growth  track  model  1s  not  directly  applicable. 

Reading  comprehension  of  narrative  and  expository  passages  1s  dis- 
played 1n  the  middle  and  bottom  panels  of  the  figure.    Progress  1s 
linear  for  all  cohorts.   The  Intercepts  are  generally  negative  —  1t 
appears  that  the  students  are  at  a  disadvantage  1n  comprehending 
written  materials  on  entry  to  f1r«t  grade.    In  light  of  the  results 
from  the  listening  comprehension  subtests,  this  finding  cannot  be  due 
to  a  limitation  1n  handling  text.   Growth  for  the  monolingual  Spanish 
sample  approximates  the  rate  projected  from  the  growth  track,  but  Is 
substantially  slower  for  the  bilingual  cohorts.    In  fact,  reading  com- 
prehension for  these  latter  students  Improves  at  less  than  one  IRAS 
level  per  year,  whereas  two  levels  per  year  are  expected.  Expository 
passages  appear  to  be  somewhat  more  difficult  than  narrative  texts  for 
the  youngsters  1n  our  sample. 

Comparison  of  performance  on  English  and  Spanish  IRAS.    It  1s  not 
our  purpose  l;i  this  volume  to  focus  on  substantive  findings.  Nonethe- 
less, some  general  observations  are  called  for.  We  will  consider  1n 
turn  the  areas  of  decoding,  formal  oral  language  skill,  and  reading 
skill.   We  will  look  at  certain  relations  within  and  between  the  three 
areas  as  well  as  between  the  two  languages. 

Decoding  1s  an  Important  skill  to  master  1n  the  primary  grades. 
The  bilingual  cohorts  ;ppear  on  the  average  to  be  performing  at  a  level 
appropriate  to  the  demands  of  the  texts  that  they  are  likely  to 
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Figure  10.    Growth  plots  of  IRAS-S  reading  scale  indices  for  aggregate 
measures  (left)  and  best-fit  regression  lines  (right)  for 
individual  cohorts. 
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encounter  across  the  range  of  grades  Investigated  1n  the  study.  The 
monoling  al  samples  outperform  the  bilingual  students,  markedly  so  in 
the  Mexican  classrooms.   We  cannot  estimate  the  level  of  performance 
for  the  LSC  subtest,  but  1t  does  appear  that  the  bilingual  students  are 
able  to  transfer  decoding  skills  to  novel  words  that  they  have  not 
encountered  1n  their  lessons.   Again,  they  do  not  reach  the  levels  of 
the  monolingual  students. 

t 

Decoding  skill  was  assessed  1n  the  VOC  and  LSC  subtests  by  asking 
the  student  to  actually  pronounce  words  (many  of  the  standard  Instru- 
ments resort  to  a  multiple-choice  procedure),  and  so  1t  1s  net  proper 
to  characterize  these  as  "passive"  1n  their  demands  on  the  student. 
Nonetheless,  the  spelling  test  entails  a  different  kind  of  productivity 
by  the  student.    The  LSP  scores  for  all  cohorts  and  1n  both  languages 
show  that  students  wer*  substantially  below  the  upper  limits  of  the 
test.   Moreover,  1n  every  Instance  1t  appears  that  performance  was 
reaching  an  asymptote  beyond  which  no  growth  was  observable.    Even  the 
monolingual  Spanish  sanrle,  which  was  exceptional  1n  the  mastery  of 
pronunciation  skill,  misspelled  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  words  on  the 
average. 

The  bottom  line,  however,  1s  that  the  bilingual  students  appear  to 
be  attaining  a  level  of  competence  1n  decoding  that  should  allow  most 
of  the  students  to  handle  the  text  demands  of  the  typical  basal 
series.   To  be  sure,  this  conclusion  entails  an  Implicit  assumption 
that  needs  to  be  examined  —  1f  the  student  can  decode  a  word  but  only 
with  considerable  attention  and  effort,  the  mental  resources  may  not  be 
sufficient  to  handle  the  other  demands  of  comprehension  and  Interpreta- 
tion. 

The  ability  of  the  bilingual  students  to  handle  oral  language  in 
formal  situations  presents  a  different  pattern.   While  below  the  level 
of  the  monollnguals  on  entry  to  first  grade,  virtually  all  cohorts 
performed  substantially  above  the  level  of  the  demands  of  the  vocabu- 
lary and  text  requirements  of  the  basal  series  —  1n  both  English  and 
Spanish!    Unfortunately,  this  early  advantage  was  slowly  eroded  over 
the  years;  the  rate  of  growth  1n  oral  language  competence  was  so  slow 
for  these  students  that  by  the  end  of  fourth  grade  their  performance 
was  either  at  or  below  the  readability  of  the  basal  materials  —  the 
problem  1s  much  more  serious  for  Spanish  than  for  English. 

It  v  also  Important  to  note  that  the  same  basic  pattern  holds  for 
the  monolingual  cohorts.    That  1s,  they  enter  first  grade  capable  of 
comprehending  passages  which  they  hear  that  are  typically  found  1n 
second  and  third  grade  books.    The  students  1n  the  English  cohort  gain 
only  three  IRAS  levels  for  every  four  that  are  predicted  from  the 
growth  track;  the  Spanish  cohort  progresses  at  about  the  same  rate  in 
expository  listening  comprehension,  but  drops  to  a  rate  of  one  IRAS 
level  per  three  expected  1n  narrative  comprehension. 

Several  researchers  have  reported  that  comprehension  1s  not  given 
much  systematic  attention  1n  existing  reading  programs.    The  present 
findings  are  consistent  with  these  reports,  and  with  the  NAEP  findings 
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of  poor  performance  on  multiple-choice  tests  of  higher-order  comprehen 
sion  skills  at  the  late  primary  grades  and  1n  secondary  school.  It 
appears  that  the  problem  1s  especially  serious  for  the  bilingual  stu- 
dents In  our  sample,  but  1s  also  marked  for  the  monolingual  students. 
The  difficulty  cannot  be  directly  attributed  to  a  lack  of  fluent 
decoding     The  failure  of  the  students  to  progress  In  listening  compre 
henslon  at  a  rate  sufficient  to  meet  text  demands  suggests  that 
Instruction  in  skilled  decoding  must  be  augmented  by  Attention  to 
methods  for  analyzing  text  structures. 

All  of  the  preceding  strands  come  together  in  the  subtests  of 
reading  skill.    Oral  reading  performance  provides  an  observable  Index 
of  the  student  s  ability  to  apply  word-level  decoding  to  connected 
text.    The  bilingual  cohorts  appear  to  be  seriously  lacKlng  1n  this 
ability  during  the  eirly  primary  grades.   To  be  sure,  the  data 
presented  In  this  section  are  averages      ix  nrignt  be  that  some  of  the 
bilingual  students  are  in  Spanish  reading  programs,  and  attain  levels 
of  competence  equal  to  that  of  the  Spanish  cohorts,  while  -  hers  1n 
English  programs  match  the  English  cohorts.    Analyses  In  later  volumes 
will  show  that  this  Interpretation  does  not  fit  the  data. 

Reading  comprehension  subtests,  where  comparison  with  a  growth 
track  1s  possible,  show  that  the  bilingual  students  depart  steadily 
from  the  expected  level  of  performance  over  the  primary  grades  1n 
school.    The  gap  at  the  end  of  fourth  grade  1s  about  one  grade 
equivalent  in  English;  the  we rage  level  in  Spanish  1s  at  second  grade 
or  below.    The  monolingual  cohorts  perform  at  levels  close  to  the 
projections  of  the  growth  track  in  virtually  all  Instances  —  to  be 
sure,  one  might  wonder  about  their  ability  to  sustain  continued  growth 
in  reading  comprehension  given  the  previous  comments  about  listening 
comprehension.    Nonetheless,  and  for  reasons  that  will  be  explored  in 
detail  in  subsequent  volumes,  the  blllngral  '•-udents  1n  our  sample  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  achieving  a  :at1sfactory  rate  of  progress  in 
reading  comprehension  0f  either  narrative  or  expository  passages. 

U26.  X-Intercept:  Estimating  the  Onset  of  Instruction 

In  estimating  the  Intercept  of  a  linear  function,  It  1s  usual  to 
define  an  appropriate  value  on  the  X  or  horizontal  axis  as  the  zero  or 
entry  point.    The  Y-axis  1s  passed  through  this  point,  and  the  b*st 
fitting  line  1s  extended  to  pass  though  the  Y-ax1s.    We  will  refer  to 
the  point  at  which  the  linear  function  sirlkes  the  Y-ax1s  as  the 
Y-intercept.    *s  noted  earlier,  the  Y-1ntercept  estimates  from  the 
growth  functions  pose  sc«ne  difficulty  in  Interpretation.    Ideally,  we 
would  have  determined  for  e»cfr  student  the  point  1n  time,  either  befo-e 
or  after  antry  to  school,  at  which  Instruction  (formal  or  Informal)  was 
begun  on  a  particular  component  1n  reading,  and  define  that  point  1n 
time  as  the  locus  for  estimating  the  Intercept.    Performance  would  pre- 
sumably be  zero  at  this  locus,  and  on  the  assumption  of  uniform  growth 
(presumably  reflecting  uniform  Instructional  activities)  the  student 
would  progress  at  a  constant  rate. 
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In  fact,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  determine  the  onset  of 
ustructlon  for  Individual  students.    One  can  imagine  collecting  data 
on  this  matter;  we  were  not  able  to  do  this.    For  some  components  it  is 
likely  that  certain  students  were  provided  instruction  prior  to  school 
entry,  which  might  pose  particular  problems  of  documentation.  Our 
selection  of  entry  to  firs*  grade  was  made  on  the  grounds  of  practical- 
ity ~  it  may  be  appropriate  for  some  components  and  for  some  students 
but  it  ts  probably  wide  of  the  mark  in  many  instances. 

-    One  consequence  of  this  decision  is  that  the  estimates  of  the 
Y-mtercept  is  quite  often  negative.   We  discussed  earlier  in  this 
Volume  some  ways  of  thinking  about  a  negative  Y-intercept  —  it  might 
represent  a  level  of  unpreparedness  by  the  student,  perhaps  due  to  cha- 
racteristics of  the  preschool  experiences  of  the  child,  perhaps  due  to 
the  nature  of  the  kindergarten  program.   We  have  thr  capability  to 
evaluate  these  hypotheses  to  some  degree,  and  will  do  so  in  later 
volumes. 

We  have  also  explored  another  approach  fo.'  thinking  about  the 
intercept  of  the  linear  function,  however,  an  approach  that  appears 
sufficiently  promising  to  merit  presentation  of  the  findings.  To 
illustrate  the  concept,  which  we  have  labeled  tr«-  X-intercept,  let  us 
consider  again  the  data  from  the  three  students  presented  earlier  1n 
the  volume  for  illustration  of  the  growth-track  model.    These  data  are 
displayed  in  Figure  11  for  convenience. 

The  Y-intercept  estimates  for  these  three  students  vary  widely. 
Student  C  is  placed  almost  exactly  on  the  growth  track  —  a  value  rf 
0.3  at  the  beginning  of  first  grade,  compared  with  the  prediction  of 
0.0.  The  estimate  for  student  C  is  large  and  positive  at  4.4,  while 
the  estimate  for  student  A  is  large  and  negative  at  -2.3. 

The  X-intercept  for  each  of  these  cases  can  be  defined  as  the 
point  at  which  the  best-fitting  linear  function  crosses  the  X-axis. 
The  mathematics  for  estimating  this  point  are  straightforwar'dTand"  the 
definition  of  the  X-axis  is  not  ambiguous  as  was  true  for  the 
Y-mtercept.    The  main  question  is  one  of   ncerpretation;  what  is  the 
-leaning  of  the  X-intercept? 

We  will  advance  the  following  interpretation  —  the  X-intercept  is 
an  estimate  of  the  point  at  which  instruction  for  a  particular  reading 
component  began  in  an  effective  fashion  for  an  individual  student. 
Thus,  for  student  C,  it  appears  that  training  in  decoding  of  real  words 
began  very  nearly  at  the  beginning  of  first  grade;  the  X-intercept  1s 
estimated  at  .8.    Student  A,  whose  data  might  be  interpreted  as 
reflecting  a  relative  disadvantage  on  entry,  now  can  be  described  quite 
differently.    Although  there  was  a  delay  in  the  onset  of  instruction 
(the  X-intercept  is  at  1.67,  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  through  first 
grade),  once  effective  training  begins  the  student's  response  is  fast 
and  steady.    For  student  B,  the  data  suggest  that  someone  (the  home,  or 
perhaps  Sesame  Street)  began  to  influence  the  student's  ability  to 
decode  familiar  words;  the  X-1ntercept  estimate  of  -1.0  indicates  that 
these  activities  began  at.  least  a  year  prior  to  kindergarten  entry. 
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Figure  11.    IRAS-E  Vocabulary  Decoding  actual  values  and  best-fit 
regression  line  for  students  A,  B,  and  C  (reproduction 
of  Figure  3). 
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The  estimation  of  the  X-intercept  is  subject  to  the  sam*  caveats 
that  hold  for       other  estimates  based  on  the  linear  function.  Some 
of  the  subtes"  indices  do  not  lend  themselves  to  a  ready  interpretation 
in  terms  of  a  growth  track.    Floor  and  ceiling  boundaries  can  introduce 
artifactual  nonl inearities  that  affect  the  various  estimates.  Finally, 
nonlinearlties  can  arise  because  of  inconstancies  in  the  instructional' 
program.    Nonetheless,  the  use  of  the  X-intercept  as  an  estimate  of  the 
onset  of  effective  instruction  seems  at  least  as  informative  as  strict 
reliance  on  the  Y -intercept  estimate,  and  so  this  concept  will  be 
relied  on  in  subsequent  volumes  where  it  seems  to  make  sense  for 
interpretation  of  student  achievement. 


Analysis  df  Deviations  fro«  the  Growth  Track 

The  growth  track  concept  arises  from  an  examination  of  the  mater- 
ials used  for  reading  instruction  in  the  United  States.    The  findings 
described  in  the  previous  sections  reveal  a  variety  of  departures  from 
the  projected  growth  track.    The  purpose  of  the  present  section  is  to 
consider  how  to  account  for  these  departures  in  a  more  or  less  systema- 
tic fashion.    Some  of  the  IRAS  subtest  indices  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  the  growth  track  concept.   Other  measures  to  be  discussed  later  in 
this  volume  will  be  subjected  to  analysis  by  the  linear  change  model, 
though  not  necessarily  through  the  same  argument  used  for  IRAS.  The 
present  discussion  holds  for  all  of  these  analyses  with  appropriate 
modifi cations. 

Aggregate  Deviations 

If  one  examines  the  year-to-year  averages  present  above,  it  is 
clear  that  the  projected  growth  track  gives  an  accurate  account  of  the 
aggregate  values  for  some  of  the  IRAS  components,  but  is  wide  of  the 
mark  for  others.    In  accounting  for  observed  performance,  the  first 
task  might  be  to  provide  a  reason  for  these  departures.    In  fact,  the 
closing  remarks  of  the  previous  section  comprise  just  such  an  effort. 
By  way  of  a  brief  reprise:  (*)  the  readability  or  wo-d  frequency 
formulas  that  constitute  the  major  design  considerations  constraining 
the  development  of  textual  materials  in  basal  series,  and  which  are  the 
primary  basis  for  the  growth  tracks,  are  closely  captured  in  the  vocab- 
ulary decoding  tasks;  (b)  where  the  student's  familiarity  with  oral 
language  is  tapped  by  an  IRAS  subtest,  if  1s  obvious  that  the  readabil- 
ity constraints,  which  are  applied  across  the  board  (decoding,  word 
meaning,  and  text  comprehension),  mean  that  the  student  is  presented 
with  materials  substantially  below  the  student's  functional  capability; 
and  (c)  in  a  few  instances,  departures  in  the  year-to-year  averages 
arise  because  students  have  reached  the  upper  limits  of  a  particular 
subtest.    In  any  event,  the  analysis  of  departures  from  the  projected 
growth  track  for  a  given  subtest  should  probably  begin  with  an  examina- 
tion of  the  differences  between  the  predicted  level  and  the  overall 
average. 
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Deviation  of  Individual  Students  from  the  Aggregate 


Let  us  next  consider  a  subtest  index  in  which  aggregate  perfor- 
mance is  reasonably  linear  (this  state  of  affairs  holds  for  quite  a  few 
of  the  IRAS  measures),  and  where  the  aggregate  either  corresponds  to 
the  projected  growth  track  or  we  have  a  reasonable  explanation  for  the 
overall  departure  (again,  not  an  unreasonable  precondition).    We  will 
still  fitid  a  considerable  amount  of  variation  in  the  slope  and  inter- 
cept estimates  for  individual  students  around  the  aggregate  values; 
either  the  overall  average  or  the  averages  of  the  slope  and  intercepts 
may  be  taken  as  the  frame  of  reference  for  the  deviatif     of  individual 
students.    How  are  these  departures  from  a  standard  to  accounted 
for? 

This  question,  which  focuses  on  individual  differences  between 
students,  is  a  time-honored  oroolem  for  educational  psychology.  The 
present  study  places  the  matter  in  a  somewhat  different  perspective  on 
occasion,  but  the  general  plan  of  attack  seems  clear  enough.    Let  us 
begin  by  separating  the  entry  level  estimates  (the  Y-intercepts)  from 
the  growth  rate  estimates  (the  slopes). 

Why  are  there  differences  between  students  1n  their  competence  in 
some  area  of  academic  skill  at  the  time  that  they  enter  school?  The 
home,  the  community,  personal  artd  demographic  characteristics  —  each 
of  these  sources  of  predictive  factors  have  been  extensively  employed 
to  provide  an  answer  to  the  previous  question. 

Why  are  there  differences  between  students  in  the  rate  at  which 
they  learn  once  they  enter  school?    Interestingly,  the  same  set  of 
factors  is  used  to  explain  such  devictions  on  those  occasions  when  the 
question  is  framed  as  clearly  as  it  is  in  this  study.    Students  can 
benefit  from  the  resources  provided  by  the  school  to  the  extent  that 
the  home  gives  support  to  the  efforts  of  the  school.    In  addition,  the 
school,  the  teacher,  and  the  Instructional  program  may  also  influence 
the  student's  rate  of  progress.    This  latter  source  of  influence  has 
been  subject  to  considerabl    debate.    Nonetheless,  it  dc*s  seem  that  an 
argument  can  be  mounted  that  some  schools  are  more  effective  than 
others,  that  there  are  teaching  practices  that  promote  higher  rates  of 
academic  progress,  and  that  some  approaches  to  reading  instruction  lead 
to  greater  improvement  (on  relevant  measures  of  reading)  than  do 
others. 

These  comments  have  implications  for  the  stage  of  analysis  subse- 
quent to  consideration  of  aggregate  differences  from  the  projected 
growth  track.    For  each  of  tha  IRAS  indices  (and  for  other  measures 
with  similar  characteristics),  both  the  growth  rate  and  the  intercept 
estimates,  it  is  possible  to  list  a  set  of  predictive  factors  appro- 
priate to  the  particular  index.    Standard  methods  of  regression  analy- 
tis  can  then  be  u~ed  to  render  an  account  of  the  observed  deviations  of 
students  from  th    average  of  the  index. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  design  of  our  assessment  package  and 
the  way  in  which  we  have  summarized  performance  does  "lave  implications 
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for  the  selection  of  predictive  factors.    By  decomposing  reading  into  a 
set  of  relatively  precise  components,  we  have  mide  it  easier  to  iden- 
tify instructional  elements  corresponding  to  student  performance.  When 
reading  is  measured  in  0.<  omnibus  fashion,  1t  1s  not  easy  to  specify 
what  to  look  for  in  classroom  practice  or  in  the  basal  materials  that 
might  promote  growth  1n  the  component.    The  design  of  IRAS  makes  such 
identification  easier,  and  so  inclines  us  to  rely  more  on  predictors 
from  the  classroom  than  those  that  reflect  the  background  characteris- 
tics of  the  student.    In  like  fashion,  1f  we  were  to  employ  the 
Y-intercept  exclusively  in  the  analysis  (standard  practice,  as  it 
were),  again  the  background  characteristics  of  the  students  would  take 
on  primary  importance.   By  including  the  X-1ntercept  estimates  in  the 
analysis,  it  becomes  more  natural  to  look  at  the  data  from  classroom 
practices  to  investigate  the  possibility  that  instructlo,.  may  have  been 
delayed  for  some  students  relative  to  others. 

Deviations  from  Linearity 

The  preceding  discussion  rests  on  tne  more  or  less  implicit 
assumption  that  average  performance  over  the  grades  1s  linear,  or  the 
achievement  of  the  individual  student  proceeds  1n  a  constant  (I.e., 
linear)  fashion,  or  both.    In  this  section  boM  of  these  assumptions 
will  be  examined  more  carefully. 

The  first  matter  can  be  dispensed  with  rather  quickly.   Most  of 
the  IRAS  indices  were  designed  to  reflect  student  progress  1n  a  linear 
fashion,  assuming  that  the  design  of  the  typical  basal  series  was  a 
trustworthy  guide  for  learning.    While  the  latter  assumption  was  not 
always  realized,  in  fact  most  of  the  IRAS  measures  do  change  in  a 
reasonably  straightline  fashion  on  the  average.    The  fsw  exceptions 
wery  either  not  expected  to  fit  the  linear  model,  or  were  influenced  by 
ceiling  artifacts.    These  instances,  few  in  number,  are  not  the  primary 
concern  of  this  section,  and  will  be  handled  as  individual  cases  at  the 
appropriate  time. 

More  interesting  are  situations  like  those  for  students  B  and  C 
who  served  as  illustrations  previously  in  the  volume.    Performance  on 
the  Vocabulary  Decoding  task  is  linear  on  the  average,  and  for  many 
individual  students  the  growth  track  is  remarkably  close  to  a  straight 
line.    How  are  we  to  account  for  the  apparent  nonl Inearities  in 
protocols  like  those  for  students  B  and  C? 

There  is  always  the  possibility  that  these  departures  are  simply 
reflective  of  the  unreliability  that  is  always  present  1n  achievement 
tests.    To  the  degree  that  this  argument  holds,  then  we  will  have  no 
success  in  predicting  deviations  from  linearity. 

Another  possibility  is  to  be  found  in  developmental  changes  in  the 
student  —  student  B  may  have  suddenly  advanced  in  vocabulary  decoding 
1n  fourth  grade  because  of  a  shift  to  a  level  of  formal  operational 
thought,  if  we  may  take  a  Piagetian  stance  for  the  moment.    Our  data  do 
not  permit  a  test  of  this  hypothesis,  and  «"o  again  we  should  have  no 
success  in  predicting  deviations  from  strict  linearity.  More 
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generally,  one  can  in  gine  a  number  of  contextual  factors  that  might 
affect,  student  performance  from  one  test  point  to  another  —  a  bad  day, 
a  divorce  in  the  family,  an  argument  with  the  teacher  —  that  would 
lead  to  a  departure  from  what  would  othe.*wise  be  a  constant  rate  of 
progress.    All  such  deviations  fall  into  the  same  category  —  unless 
there  are  data  that  speak  to  these  conditions,  then  the  deviations  will 
be  unpredictable. 

Our  primary  hypothesis  about  deviations  from  linearity  is  much 
less  subtle,  and  rests  on  data  sources  that  are  available  to  us.  We 
propose  that  the  student's  rate  of  progress  during  a  given  year  may 
depend  on  the  program  of  reading  Instruction  in  effect  during  that 
year.    If  the  teacher  emphasizes  reading,  if  the  concentration  is  on 
decoding  or  comprehension,  if  textual  materials  are  obviously  present, 
if  time  is  well  used,  if  the  classroom  is  orderly  and  well  managed, 
then  we  would  predict  a  positive  "bump"  in  student  growth      an  upward 
deviation  from  the  best-fitting  linear  growth  function.    If  one  finds 
the  reverse  of  these  conditions,  then  a  negative  deviation  would  be 
expected. 

This  hypothesis  leaves  many  questions  unanswered.    How  shall  we 
combine  general  facets  of  classroom  practice  with  the  curriculum 
specifics?   What  if  the  classroom  is  well  managed,  but  comprehension  is 
neglected?    How  should  we  take  into  account  the  student's  profile  on 
entry  to  a  particular  grade?    A  given  program  of  instruction  may  be 
just  what  one  student  needs,  but  may  fail  another  student  for  a  variety 
of  reasons. 

All  such  concerns  -are  relevant,  and  to  the  degree  that  they  are 
important  but  unanswered  by  our  method  of  analysis,  then  once  again  we 
will  be  unable  to  predict  individual  departures  from  strictly  linear 
growth.    Nonetheless,  since  this  approach  seems  most  promising  and 
sensible  to  us,  it  will  provide  the  basis  for  our  efforts  to  account 
for  departures  from  constant  growth  for  individual  students. 
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APPENDIX  A 

Descriptive  Statistics  for  Each  of  the  IRAS-E  and  IRAS-S 
Scales  for  Individual  Cohorts 
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PREFACE 


In  June  1978  the  National  Institute  of  Education  (NIE)  funded  the 
Southwest  Educational  Development  Laboratory  ( SEDL )  to  conduct  a  longi- 
tudinal study  on  the  Teaching  of  Reading  to  Bilingual  Children.  Educa- 
tors and  policymakers  alike  have  long  recognized  that  the  ability  to 
rViVJL/l  success  in  school,  in  work,  end  in  life;  yet  many 

children  from  second-language  backgrounds  have  trouble  learning  to  read 
In  schools  today.    The  majority  of  these  youngsters  are  from  Spanish- 
language  backgrounds  and  from  low  income  families.    Special  programs 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  children  are  provided  in  schools, 
but  there  U  limited  research  evidence  to  guide  the  development,  evalu- 
ation   and  implementation  of  these  programs.    This  study  is  intended  to 
provide  Information  that  will  result  in  gr£.„,r  Insights  into  what 
constitutes  a  favorable  learning  environment  for  children  from  Spanish- 
language  backgrounds,  what  instructional  sequences  anl  events  promote 
successful  and  efficient  learning  of  literacy  skills,  and  what  the  lan- 
guage and  literacy  outcomes  vf  current  schooling  practice*  are  for  a 
large  sample  of  these  youngsters. 

The  study  was  conducted  during  the  years  of  1978  through  1984  It 
1s  a  comprehensive  longitudinal  investigation  of  the  development  of 
reading  skills  from  kindergarten  through  fourth  grade  for  a  representa- 
tive sample  of  more  than  350  children  from  bilingual  backgrounds,  and 
for  smaller  samples  of  children  who,  on  entry  into  school,  were  mono- 
lingual in  English  or  Spanish.    In  this  "natural  variation"  study, 
teaching  and  learning  were  carefully  documented  1n  field  settlnqs  at 
the  several  sites.  3 

The  goals  of  the  study  we-e  to  (a)  describe  variations  1n  both 
Engl.sh  and  Spanish  language  ability  of  students  living  in  bilingual 
communities,  (b)  document  prevailing  practices  in  reading  instruction 
for  bilingual  students,  and  c)  investigate  the  relations  between  the 
instructional  program  and  student  achievement  for  students  with  differ- 
ing entry  profiles. 


Description  of  the  Study 

Surveys  of  the  general  and  school  populations  reveal  an  Increase 
m  the  number  of  students  whose  language  resources  are  not  an  ideal 
match  to  the  language  of  the  school.    An  important  question  for  educa- 
tional practice  and  policy    .nters  around  the  school's  responsibilities 
irt  this  situation.    Bilingual  programs,  Engl  1sh-as-a-Second-Language 
classes,  classroom  aides,  and  "sink-or-swim"  approaches  can  all  be 
found  in  practice  today.    From  limited  evidence  now  available,  none  of 
these  techniques  has  emerged  as  the  one  best  system. 

Hlspanics  make  up  the  largest  and  fastest  growing  schcol-age  popu- 
lation today.    The  demographics  for  some  states  show  that  over  the  next 
decade  tney  may  constitute  as  much  as  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  popula- 
tion.   In  the  state  of  Texas  at  present  approximately  one  third  of  the 
school  children  are  from  Hispanic  backgrounds  (approaching  one 
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illion).    They  are  found  in  virtually  ever  school  district  in  the 
state.    Many  of  the  school  districts  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
state  serve  school  populations  of  which  75%  to  99%  of  the  children  are 
from  Spanish-speaking  backgrounds  and,  on  entry  into  school,  are  often 
limited  m  their  ability  to  speak  English  and  to  profit  from  instruc- 
tion in  that  language.    This  population  is  not  restricted  to  the  border 
areas,  however     Large  urban  centers  in  the  state  report,  as  much  as  20% 
of  their  school  population  from  Hispanic  backgrounds,  with  a  concentra- 
tion of  some  80%  to  90%  in  certain  of  their  schools. 

It  is  well  documented  tint,  in  general,  children  from  Spanish- 
speakmg  backgrounds,  for  whatever  reasor.,  often  encounter  diff  iculty 
in  our  nation  s  schools:  they  do  m  re  poorlv  on  standardized  tests  than 
does  the  general  school  population,  and  their  dropout  rate  is  high 
Bilingual  education,  in  which  students  are  given  instruction  partial!' 
through  the  home  language  until  they  have  attained  sufficient  profi-  ' 
ciency  in  English  to  benefit  from  Engl ish -medium  instruction,  has  been 
the  principal  approach  recommended  by  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  to 
ensure  access  to  equal  educational  opportunity  for  these  children 
Although  many  individual  programs  have  had  considerable  success  *n 
improving  the  academic  performance  of  language-minority  students,  it 
has  not  been  demonstrated  that  these  programs  generally  are  reducing 
inequality  of  educational  opportunity  on  the  large  scale  that  was 
envisioned. 

Growth  in  reading  comes  about  for  most  youngsters  through  formal 
classroom  instruction.    Understanding  the  development  of  reading,  and 
knowledge  of  the  critical  variables  that  determine  success  or  failure 
depends  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  instructional  program  —  not  ' 
just  the  label  over  the  classroom  door,  but  the  program  as  actually 
implemented  by  the  classroom  teacher. 

Educators  have  raised  several  issues  about  the  most  effective  way 
to  help  bilingual  children  become  proficient  readers  of  Fnglish.  Tnese 
include  (a)  valid  assessment  of  the  student's  ability  in  the  languages 
of  the  home  and  of  the  school,  (b)  the  optimal  balance  of  formal 
instruction  in  both  languages,  (c  )  the  most  effective  trans"  from 
one  language  to  the  other,  and  (d)  bilingual  support  within  .  class- 
room environment.    A  major  thesis  of  the  Teaching  Reading  to  Bilingual 
Children  study  is  that,  addressing  these  issues  (and  others)  requires  a 
comprehensive  and  ecologically-valid  investigation  of  the  linkage 
between  the  child's  language  and  the  language  of  instruction. 

Design  of  the  Study 

To  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  study,  considerable  attention  was 
given  to  the  selection  of  schools,  teachers  and  students,  to  the 
instruments  for  as<;psring  language  and  reading  achievement,  and  to  the 
methods  for  evaluating  the  classroom  instruction.    Each  of  these  topics 
is  discussed  briefly  below. 
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Schools,  Classes  and  Teachers 


Twenty  schools  and  200  teachers  from  six  school  districts  partici- 
pated in  che  study.    Included  are  variations  in  the  nature  of  the  read- 
ing program  (a  range  from  phonics-oriented  to  meaning-based),  classroom 
organization  (some  self-contained,  others  team-taught i,  and  grade 
structure  (the  range  of  grades  in  the  individual  school  and  the  extent 
of  cross-grading  both  vary).    The  schools  differed  in  size,  SES,  urban- 
icity,  locale,  and  makeup  of  the  student  body  (from  medium  to  high 
concentration  of  bilingual  students). 

Student  Cohorts 


The  study  was  undertaken  in  fou^  cohorts  or  "waves"  of  students 
Three  of  the  cohorts  consisted  entirely,  or  in  ,arge  part,  of  hiling-ja. 
students.    The  first  cohort  was  small  (N-40)  and  of  limited  generality 
the  seconH  was  somewhat  larger  (N»80)  and  covered  a  slightly  broader  ' 
array  of  cu..r.exts.    The  third  cohort  which  was  both  larger  (N»200)  and 
broader  in  its  generality,  incorporated  a  number  of  procedural  improve- 
ments based  on  previous  experience  in  the  study  and  included  a  monolin- 
gual English-speaking  sample.    The  fourth  cohort  eon^sted  of  a  rela- 
tively small  sample  (N*60)  of  monolingual  Spanish-speaking  students. 

All  of  the  bilingual  sites  were  from  the  state  of  Texas,  as  were 
the  monolingual  English-specking  students.    'rhe  monolingual  Spanish- 
speaking  students  were  from  one  site  in  Northern  Mexico. 

The  original  design  of  the  study  called  for  each  student  to  be 
assessed  and  observed  from  entry  to  ki  ndfgarten  through  exit  fro~ 
third  grade.    By  covering  the  full  range  of  the  primary  yea-s,  we  would 
be  able  to  examine  the  transition  from  "learning  to  read"  through 
reading  to  learn."   For  students  in  programs  where  the  initial  stages 
cf  reading  were  1n  SpaMsn,  we  also  considered  it  important  to 
determine  r.he  transition  to  competence  in  English  reading. 

The  original  design  was  in  fact  implemented  for  the  first  two 
cohorts;  some  of  the  students  were  tracked  from  first  through  fourth 
grade,  but  most  followed  the  intended  design.    Due  to  limited  funding 
in  the  later  stages  of  the  study  the  last  two  cohorts  could  not  be 
followed  for  the  full  four  years  that  were  originally  intended.  The 
bilingual  and  monolingual  English  samples  from  the  Texas  sites  were 
observed  from  kindergarten  through  second  grade,  and  the  monolingual 
Spanish  samples  from  the  site  in  Northern  Mexico  were  observed  from 
first  through  third  grade  (the  program  did  not  provide  a  kindergarten). 

The  monolingual  samples  were  incorporated  in  the  design  to  aid  in 
voiidating  the  instruments  for  student:  assessment.    Both  the  English 
and  Spanish  cohorts  are  small  and  not  selected  to  be  fully  representa- 
tive of  monolingual  populations.    Data  from  these  samples  will  be 
presented  in  Volume  3,  as  part  of  the  discussion  on  the  adequacy  of  the 
instruments  for  measuring  growth.    Vr\e  study  was  designed  to  study  the 
course  of  reading  in  bilingual  students,  not  as  a  basis  for  comparing 
these  students  with  monolingual  youngsters.    Accordingly,  comparisons 
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between  the  various  samples  win  not  be  made  in  this  report,  nor  do  we 
recommend  that:  others  attempt  such  comparisons. 

Language  Assessment 

Severcl  types  of  data  were  collected  for  each  student  on  English 
and  Spanish  proficiency.    Each  year,  early  in  the  Fall  and  again  in  the 
Winter  ar>d  Spring,  teachers  rated  their  students1  language  skills. 
Oral  language  proficiency  tests  were  administered  in  the  Fall  of  each 
year.    Finally,  audiotaped  speech  samples  were  obtained  monthly  on  a 
rotating  schedule  in  three  settings:    in  the  classroom,  on  the  play- 
ground, and  in  the  home. 

Reading  Assessment 

Several  instruments  were  used  to  measure  reading  acnievement. 
Standardized  test  scores  (mostly  English)  were  collected  yearly.  More 
detailed  Information  was  obtained  from  a  battery  of  individually- 
administered  "performance  based  tests"  in  both  English  and  Spanish.  In 
kindergarten,  the  Stanford  Foundation  Skills  Test  was  employed  to  mea- 
sure the  child's  pre-reading  skills.    Prom  the  end  of  first  grade  on, 
the  Interactive  Reading  Assessment  System  was  administered  during  the 
Spring  of  each  school  year,    mis  Instrument  provides  independent  mea- 
sures of  the  student's  skills  in  decoding,  word  meaning,  fluency  in 
oral  reading,  and  comprehension,    Finally,  informal  reading  inventories 
were  administered  throughout  the  school  year. 

Classroom  Observation?  and  Teacher  Interviews 

Project  staff  conducted  mcithly  observations  of  the  reading 
instruction  in  each  classroom  and  interviewed  the  teachers  quarterly 
about  their  instructional  plans.    The  observation  instrument  documented 
staffing  patterns,  grouping  and  organization,  tire  allocation,  the  lan- 
guage of  instruction,  the  character  of  instruction,  the  materials  and 
procedures  used,  and  the  response  of  the  students.    The  interviews 
focused  on  the  teacher's  "general  instructional  objectives,  as  well  as 
the  objectives  for  individual  target  students.    Taken  together,  these 
two  instruments  yield  a  rich  characterization  of  the  classroom  environ- 
ment for  the  target  students. 

Student  Entry  Variables,  Classroom  Factors,  and  Reading  Achievement 

The  primary  goals  of  the  analyses  were  to  identify  the  general 
relationships  that  characterize  variation  in  these  factors  and  to  look 
for  underlying  regularities  that  are  associated  with  success  and 
failure,  both  in  the  early  stc.ge  of  reading  instruction  and  in  the 
/ear-to-year  variations. 


Documents 

This  report  is  one  of  a  series  of  eight  documents  contained  in  the 
Final  Report  submitted  to  the  National  Institute  of  Education.    A  com- 
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plete  list,  of  these  documents  is  provided  on  the  inside  of  the  cover  of 
this  report. 

a„H  /h?-f  !,dy  was  <»  collaborative  effort,  among  a  number  of  individuals 
and  1nst.it..:  Tons.    All  members  of  the  research  team  contributed  to  the 
thinking,  planning,  and  writing  of  this  series  of  documents,  however, 
the    ndividual  whose  name  appears  first  in  the  list  of  authors  was 
responsible  for  preparing  the  particular  document.. 


Betty  J.  Mace-Matluck 
Wesley  A.  Hoover 
Co-Principal  Investigators 


Austin,  Texas 
November  30,  1984 
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Introduction 


For  the  purpose  of  assessing  the  students'  language  abilities  and 
monitoring  their  language  growth,  three  types  of  language  measures  were 
employed  in  the  study:    (a)  oral  language  proficiency  tests,  (b) 
teacher  ratings,  and  (c)  audlotaped  interactions  -  language  samples, 

Each  of  the  measures  is  discussed  below,  providing  details  of  the 
tasks,  materials,  scoring,  reliability,  and  descriptive  statistics  on 
the  sample's  performance. 


Oral  Language  Proficiency  Measures 

Oral  language  proficiency  tests  have  been  widely  used  in  school 
districts  1n  the  state  of  Texas  since  1973,  at  which  time  bilingual 
education  or  special  language  programs  were  mandated  by  state  law 
(Senate  Bill  121).    Home-language  surveys  and  scores  on  oral  language 
proficiency  tests  have  been  the  principal  means  by  which  students  are 
identified  for  special  language  assistance  programs.    State  policy 
requires  that  oral  language  proficiency  tests  used  1n  Texas  schools  be 
selected  by  the  school  district  from  a  11st  of  state-approved, 
commercially-available  language  tests  (Texas  Education  Agency,  1978; 
1981).    In  four  of  the  five  Texas  sites  Included  1n  the  study,  the 
Language  Assessment  Scales  -  LAS  (De  Avlla  ft  Duncan,  1977)  was  admlnls- 
tered  in  botn  tnglish  and  Spanish  1n  the  Fall  of  each  year  to  students 
who,  on  Initial  entry  Into  the  district,  were  Identified  as  potential 
limited  English-speaking  students  by  the  Home  Language  Survey.  The 
English  version  of  the  LAS  was  readmlnlstered  1n  subsequent  years  to 
students  enrolled  1n  bilingual  or  special  language  programs  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  readiness  for  transfer  to  the  mainstream  pro- 
grams.   The  remaining  Texas  district  (Site  5)  administered  the 
Bilingual  Syntax  Measure  -  BSM  (Burt,  Dulay  ft  Hernlhdez-Cha'vez,  1973) 
at  the  kindergarten  level,  and  used  the  LAS  at  subsequent  grade  levels. 
In  the  Northern  Mexico  site,  the  Baterfa  Woodcock  de  proficiencia  en  el 

idioma  -  Version  en  Espanol  (Woodcock,  1981)  was  administered  to  the  

students  in  the  study  during  their  second  and  third  grade  years. 

Data  reported  1n  this  document  focus  on  the  language  growth  and 
development  of  the  bilingual  sample  1n  the  Texas  schools.    As  noted 
above,  the  principal  oral  language  proficiency  test  used  by  the  Texas 
schools  was  the  LAS;  a  detailed  description  of  this  instrument  1s 
presented  below.    For  a  description  of  the  other  two  instruments  used 
by  schools  1n  the  study,  see  Appendix  A. 

Language  Assessment  Scales 

The  following  sections  provide  a  detailed  description  of  the 
English  and  Spanish  versions  of  the  LAS,  the  scoring  procedures 
followed  in  obtaini     summary  measures  of  performance,  the  results  of 
reliability  assessments  of  the  two  language  versions,  and  descriptive 
statistics  on  the  growth  patterns  shown  by  the  target  sample. 
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Tasks,  Materials,  and  Scoring 


The  Language  Assessment  Scales  -  LAS  was  designed  "to  assist 
school  personnel  to  identify  children  with  oral  English  language  diffi- 
culties and  to  ascertain  linguistic  proficiency  in  English  and  Snanish 
at  elementary  and  secondary  levels"  (Duncan  $  De  Avila,  1981,  p.  1). 
There  are.- two  levels  of  both  the  English  and  Spanish  versions.  Stu- 
dents in  the  SEDL  Bilingual  Reading  Study  in  districts  who  use  the  LAS 
were  administered  Level  I  of  both  the  English  and  Spanish  versions  in 
the  Fall  of  each  year. 

Each  test  is  administered  individually.    Administration  time 
ranges  from  approximately  15  to  25  minutes.    Trained  school  personnel 
or  SEDL  data  collectors,  who  are  proficient  speakers  of  the  language 
being  tested,  administered  the  test.  The  materials  consist  of  an  Exami- 
nees Kit  that  includes  an  administration  manual  with  stimulus  pic- 
tures; an  audio  cassette  tape  of  verbal  <>;imuli  for  the  test  items;  a 
scoring  and  interpretation  manual;  and  a  score  sheet  for  each  student. 

The  LAS  incorporates  a  "convergent"  approach  to  language  assess- 
ment and  purports  to  provide  "an  overall  picture  of  oral  linguistic 
proficiency  based  on  a  student's  performance  across  four  linguistic 
subsystems"  (De  Avila  *  Duncan,  1977,  p.  1).    The  test  consists  of  five 
subtests:  Minimal  Sound  Pairs,  Lexical,  Phonemes,  Sentence  Comprehen- 
sion, Production  -  Storytelling. 

In  the  first  subtest,  Minimal  Sound  Pairs,  30  items  are  presented 
via  the  audio  tape.    For  each  item  the  student  hears  two  words.  In 
ha1f  of  the  pairs,  one  word  differs  from  the  other  in  only  one  phoneme 
(e.g.,  very  /  berry),  and  on  the  other  half  of  the  pairs,  the  words  are 
the  same  (e.g.,  ran^  /  rang).    The  student  is  asked  to  listen  to  the 
pair  of  words  and  to  indicate  verbally  whether  they  are  "the  same  or 
different."    Each  Item  is  scored  dichotomously  3S  right  or  wrong  (1  or 
0,  respectively)  by  the  examiner  immediately  following  the  student's 
response.    The  student's  raw  score  on  this  subtest  is  the  number  of 
items  judged  correct  by  the  examiner. 

The  second  subtest,  Lexical,  consists  of  20  items.    For  each  item 
the  student  is  shown  a  blue  and  white  drawing  of  a  ringle  object  and 
asked  to  name  the  object  in  the  drawing.  The  student's  response  is 
scored  dichotomously  as  right  or  wrong  (1  or  0,  respectively )  by  the 
examiner  at  the  time  of  testing.    Credit  is  given  for  any  appropriate 
label;  probes  may  be  used  if  the  response  given  by  the  child  is  too 
general.    The  raw  score  for  this  subtest  is  the  number  of  item0  named 
appropriately  hy  the  student. 

In  the  third  subtest,  Phonemes,  the  student  is  presented  with 
audiotaped  stimuli  for  18  pairs  of  items.    The  first  item  of  the  pair 
consists  of  a  single  word  in  which  one  phoneme  has  been  isolated  for 
scoring  (e.g.,  this).    The  second  item  of  the  pair  consists  of  a 
sentence  in  whlcF  the  specified  phoneme  from  the  previous  member  of  the 
pair  exists  in  two  of  the  words  (My  fa-th-er  is  fur-th-eO.    As  each 
item  is  presented  via  the  audio  taoe,  tHe*  student  repeats  exactly  what 
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ne  hear-,  on  the  tape.    To  receive  credit  for  the  item,  the  student's 
pronunciation  of  the  specified  phoneme  must  be  judged  "correct"  by  the 
examiner  each  time  it  occurs  in  the  stimulus.    The  examiner  records  a 
score  of  right  or  wrong  (1  or  0,  respectively)  following  the  student's 
performance  on  each  item.    The  raw  score  for  this  subtest  1s  the  number 
of  items  judged  correct  by  the  examiner. 

Fop  each  Item  1n  the  foupth  subtest.  Sentence  Comprehension,  the 
student  is  shown  a  series  of  three  line  drawings  (pictures)  arranged  on 
a  single  page.    While  viewing  the  set  of  pictures,  the  student  hears  a 
sentence  presented  via  the  audio  recording.    The  student  1s  told  to 
"point  to  the  plctupe  that  shows  what  you  heapd."    Cpedlt  1s  given  1f 
the  student  selects  the  one  plctupe  that  depicts  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence.    Each  Item  1s  scoped  dlchotomously  as  plght  op  wpong  (1  op  0 
respectively)  by  the  examlnep  at  the  t1  ie  of  adm1n1stpat1on.    The  raw 
score  on  this  subtest  1s  the  number  of  Items  1n  which  the  student 
selected  the  "correct"  picture. 

In  the  final  subtest,  Production  -  Storytelling,  the  student  is 
shown  a  series  of  four  drawings  and  told  that  he  will  hear  on  the  tape 
a  story  about  the  drawings.    After  hearing  the  story,  the  student  is 
asked  to  retell  the  passage  1n  his  own  words.    The  examiner  writes  down 
verbatim  on  the  score  sheet  what  the  student  says.    Probe  questions, 
listed  on  the  score  sheet,  may  be  usee?  U  the  student  1s  shy  or 
reticent.    On  the  basis  of  descriptors  of  performance  and  examples  of 
student  responses  Included  1n  the  scoring  manual,  the  student's  perfor- 
mance 1s  scored  on  a  five-point  scale  (Level  1-5)  within  age  group  (5 
years,  6-7  years,  8-9  years,  10-11  years,  12  years). 

Following  administration  of  the  test,  the  student's  raw  score  on 
each  of  the  subtests  1s  located  on  a  conversion  table  found  1n  the 
scoring  manual,  and  the  converted  score  1s  entered  1n  the  appropriate 
boxes  at  the  bottom  of  the  score  sheet.    A  total  score  is  then 
calculated  based  on  the  following  equation: 


Note  that  1n  this  equation,  the  Production  rating  accounts  for  50%  of 
the  overall  score,  with  the  remaining  four  subtests  each  contributing 
12.5%.    A  sample  of  the  LAS  scoring  sheets  for  the  English  and  Spanish 
versions  1s  found  1n  Appendix  B. 

Reliability 

For  each  of  the  language  instruments  employed  1n  this  study, 
reliability  analyses  (computing  Cronbach's  alpha)  were  carried  out  at 
the  end  of  each  of  the  five  data  collection  years.    Such  analyses  were 
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performed  on  all  data  collected  for  a  given  instrument  within  a  given 
year,  and  thusthe  student  sample  on  which  such  analyses  were  based 
reflect  the  cohort  structure  of  the  study  (see  Volume  2:  Design  of  the 
Study_for  a  full  description  of  this  structure),    in  addition,  given 
the  target  student  replacement  procedure  discussed  earlier  (in  Volume 

2)    a  collection  year  sample  may  also  reveal  both  withdrawn  and  

replacement  target  students,  dependent  upon  the  semester  in  which  a 
given  instrument  was  administered  and  the  time  at  which  a  given  target 
student  was  replaced.  3  s  ' 

Not  accounting  for  such  target  replacements,  non-replaced 
withdrawals,  or  missing  data  for  a  given  test  administration,  the 
target  student  sample  by  data  collection  year  is  summarized  below  as  a 
review.    For  Year  1,  the  sample  consisted  of  40  students  from  Site  0 
(20  at  kindergarten  and  20  at  first  grade).    For  Year  2,  the  sample 
contained  120  students  from  Sites  0-2:    50  at  kindergarten,  50  at  first 
grade,  and  20  at  second  grade.    In  Year  3,  the  sample  consisted  of  380 
students:    60  monolingual -Spanish  first-graders  (from  Site  4),  40 
monolingual -English  kindergarteners  (from  Sites  3  and  5),  and'280 
bilingual  targets  (160  kindergarteners  from  Sites  3  and  5;  and  from 
Sites  0-2,  50  first-graders,  50  second-graders,  and  20  third-graders). 
The  Year  4  sample  structure  was  identical  to  the  Year  3  structure 
except  that  each  of  the  380  targets  was  tracked  into  subsequent  grade 
assignments.    The  Year  5  structure  matched  the  Year  4  structure  by 
following  each  student  into  subsequent  classroom  assignments,  but 
contained  only  360  students,  as  the  20  fourth-graders  from  Site  0  in 
Year  4  exited  the  study.    Given  this  cohort  structure,  caution  is 
needed  in  interpreting  any  performance  difference  between  collection 
yjars_,  as  the  distribution  of  targets  across  grade  levels  and  sites 
cnanges  with  each  year.    Similarly,  comparisons  between  instruments 
within  collection  years  must  be  made  carefully  due  to  possible 
differential  attrition  rates. 

The  reliability  analyses  for  the  English  version  of  the  Language 
Assessment  Scales  (LAS-E)  for  each  collection  year  are  presented  in 
TableT. Ihese  analyses  were  conducted  only  on  the  four  multiple-item 
subscales  (Minimal  Sound  Pairs,  Lexical,  Phonemes,  and  Sentence 
Comprehension).    The  first  item  of  special  note  from  Table  1  is  that 
the  Year  1  sample  consisted  of  155  students.    In  order  to  supplement 
the  40-student  pilot  sample  selected  in  Year  1,  all  students  in  the 
kindergarten  and  first-grade  classrooms  from  the  two  schools  involved 
in  the  study  during  Year  1  were  assessed  with  the  LAS-E.    Also  note 
that  the  Year  3  sampl    contains  only  209  students,  which  reflects  the 
fact  that  the  Site  5  schools  (with  110  target  students)  did  not  employ 
the  LAS  during  this  year  (although  they  did  use  it  in  the  subsequent 
years  of  the  study).    Further,  none  of  the  monolingual -Spanish  students 
from  Site  4  were  assessed  with  this  instrument  during  any  of  the  data 
col  lection  years. 

As  can  be  seen  in  Table  1,  the  standardized  alpha  coefficients 
computed  in  each  collection  year  for  three  of  the  four  Subscales  ar^ 
all  .70  or  greater,  indicating  that  the  average  scale  score  is  a  fnrly 
reliable  summary  measure  of  performance  on  the  respective  task.  How- 
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Table  1 


Language  Assessment  Scales  -  English: 

Reliability  Analysis  of  the  Fo«t  Multiple-Item  Subscales  for 
Each  Data  Collection  Year 


Seal  e 


Minimal 

Sound 

Pairs 


Lexical 


Phonemes 


Sentence 
Comp rehension 


Collection 
Year 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


N  of 


N  of       Item  Total  Standardized 


Cases 

Items* 

Mean 

SD 

a 

155 

1  Q  7 
10.  / 

b.o 

O  A 

.84 

127 

C\J  .0 

£  1 
0.1 

QO 
.00 

209 

3D 

91  ^ 

Cl  .  J 

o.l 

OQ 
.00 

306 

30 

23.1 

4.7 

.80 

269 

30 

25.3 

3.3 

.71 

155 

1U  .0 

C  7 

.92 

127 

20 

1  0  7 

209 

20 

1  5  9 
10  •  c 

306 

2fl 

16  6 

J.J 

PI 
.01 

269 

17 

15.0 

2.4 

.78 

155 

36 

24.7 

8.0 

.91 

127 

36 

25.8 

8.4 

.93 

209 

36 

31.2 

5.0 

.88 

306 

36 

33.3 

4.2 

.Q2 

269 

35 

33.4 

2.1 

.  0 

155 

10 

5.2 

2.1 

.56 

127 

10 

5.9 

2.6 

.78 

209 

10 

6.6 

2.0 

.59 

306 

10 

7.5 

1.7 

.56 

269 

10 

8.3 

1.4 

.38 

♦Items  with  no  variance  were  deleted  from  the  analysis.    For  each 
deleted  item,  its  mean  was  1.0  (i.e.,  all  respondents  answerPd 
correctly). 
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ever,  for  Sentence  Comprehension,  in  rour  of  the  five  years,  the  alpha 
coefficient  falls  below  this  level.    For  the  four  collection  years 
where  this  occurs  (alpha  coefficients  between  .38  and  .59),  the  inter- 
item  correlations  range  between  -.16  and  .41,  and  since  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  substantial  floor  or  ceiling  effect,  (perhaps  with  the 
exception  of  the  Year  5  analysis),  this  indicates  that  the  items 
contained  in  this  subscale  do  not  tend  to  reflect  a  single  underlyinq 
dimension  of  performance. 

In  obtaining  summary  measures  for  the  LAS-E,  the  four  multiple- 
item  subscales  were  averaged  (without  weighting  for  the  number  of  sub- 
scale  items)  to  obtain  a  single  aggregate  measure  of  performance. 
Reliability  analyses  over  these  four  subscales  were  conducted,  and  the 
results  are  summarized  in  Table  2.    The  standardized  alpha  coefficients 
range  from  .76  to  .89,  suggesting  that,  the  average  percent  correct  mea- 
sure is  a  reliable  index  of  performance  over  the  four  subscales.  In 
aadition  to  this  average  percent  correct  measure,  the  Production  task 
rating  and  the  overall  LAS  level  were  carried  forward  into  the  longitu- 
dinal analyses  of  growth  in  language  skill  as  reflected  by  this 
instrument. 


The  reliability  analyses  of  the  Spanish  version  of  the  Language 
Assessment  Scales  (LAS-S)  for  each  collection  year  are  presented  in 
rable  3« Again,  only  the  four  multiple-item  scales  were  analyzed.  As 
can  be  seen  in  the  table,  the  pilot  sample  from  Year  1  was  again 
supplemented  for  purposes  of  evaluating  this  instrument,  but  rather 
than  assessing  all  kindergarten  and  first  grade  students  in  the  two 
Year  1  schools,  only  students  in  the  four  classrooms  containing  target 
students  were  tested.    As  in  tne  LAS-E,  the  110  students  from  Site  5 
wee  not  tested  in  Year  3,  and  further,  none  of  the  monolingual  English 
or  monolingual  Spanish  students  were  tested  with  the  LAS-S  in  any 
collection  year. 

For  three  of  the  four  scales,  Table  3  shows  that  the  standardized 
alpha  coefficients  in  each  collection  year  are  greater  than  .70, 
indicating  that  the  average  percent  correct  measure  for  each'ecale  is  a 
reliable  index  of  performance.    As  in  the  LAS-E,  however,  i\ie  Sentence 
Comprehension  task  possesses  a  reliability  index  below  this  level  in 
Years  1  and  5  (.25  and  .62,  respectively).    For  these  two  years,  the 
inter-item  correlation  coefficients  range  from  -.23  to  .38,  again 
suggesting  (in  the  absence  of  any  floor-ceiling  effects)  that  this 
scale  is  not  measuring  a  single,  underlying  dimension  of  performance. 

A  summary  index  of  performance  on  the  LAS-S  for  the  four  multiple- 
item  scales  was  created  as  in  the  LAS-E  by  averaging  the  four  percent 
correct  measures  obtained  from  the  scales.    These  four  measures  were 
entered  into  a  reliability  analysis  and  the  results  are  summarized  in 
Table  4.    For  all  collection  years  except  Year  1,  the  alpha  coeffi- 
cients are  greater  than  .70,  again  suggesting  that  this  averaged  value 
reliably  captures  performance  on  the  four  scales.    For  Year  1, 
the  alpha  coefficient  is  .57,  and  inspection  of  the  inter-item 
correlation  coefficients  shows  a  range  from  .14  to  .50,  with  the  lowest 
item  correlations  occurring  with  the  Minimal  Sound  Pairs  average  (which 
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Table  2 


Language  Assessment  Scales  -  English: 

Reliability  Analysis  of  the  Combined  Multiple-Item  Subscales  for 

Each  Data  Collection  Year 


N  of 

N  of 

Collection  Year 

Cases 

Items 

i 

155 

4 

z 

127 

4 

3 

209 

4 

4 

306 

4 

5 

269 

4 

Item  Total  Standardized 


Mean 

5b 

237.2 

76.2 

.86 

263.3 

86.7 

.89 

299.3 

61.9 

.83 

327.fi 

47.3 

.77 

353.2 

32.9 

.76 

11)/ 


Table  3 


Language  Assessment.  Scales  -  Spanish: 

Reliability  Analysis  of  the  Four  Multiple-Item  Subscales  for 
Each  Data  Collection  Year 

Collection      N  of         N  of       Item  Total  Standardized 


Scale 

Year 

Cases 

Items* 

Mean 

50 

a 

Minimal 

1 

76 

30 

21.9 

6.5 

.90 

Sound 

2 

126 

30 

23.8 

5.4 

.89 

Pai  rs 

3 

203 

30 

22.6 

7.6 

.94 

4 

270 

30 

24.2 

5.0 

.86 

5 

230 

29 

25.3 

3.4 

.76 

Lexical 

1 

76 

20 

13.8 

3.0 

.74 

2 

126 

20 

14.0 

3.6 

.84 

3 

203 

20 

11.7 

6.2 

.94 

4 

270 

20 

12.2 

5.4 

.92 

5 

230 

20 

12.8 

5.6 

.93 

Phonemes 

1 

76 

31 

26.8 

4.6 

.88 

2 

126 

36 

31.4 

5.5 

.90 

3 

203 

36 

32.2 

5.3 

.92 

4 

270 

35 

32.1 

4.2 

.88 

5 

230 

32 

30.0 

2.8 

.76 

Sentence 

1 

76 

9 

6.2 

1.5 

.25 

Comprehension 

2 

126 

10 

7.6 

2.1 

.75 

3 

203 

10 

7.1 

2.3 

.72 

4 

270 

10 

7.9 

2.0 

.72 

5 

230 

10 

8.6 

1.5 

.62 

*  Items  with  no  variance  were  deleted  from  the  analysis,    For  each 
deleted  item,  its  mean  was  1.0  (i.e.,  all  respondents  answered 
correctly). 
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Table  4 


Language  Assessment  Scales  -  Spanish: 

Reliability  Analysis  of  the  Combined  Multiple-Item  Subscales  for 

Each  Data  Collection  Year 


N  of 

N  of 

Item 

Total 

Standardized 

Collection  Year 

Cases 

Items 

Mean 

JL 

1 

76 

4 

302.0 

42.4 

.57 

I 

126 

4 

312.4 

53.1 

.72 

3 

203 

4 

294.5 

82.0 

.88 

4 

270 

4 

312.1 

57.7 

.73 

5 

230 

4 

332.3 

50.6 

.78 

9 


^lso  shows  the  greatest  standard  deviation).    As  with  the  LAS-E  in 
^H1^«nntuLIn1S,!r!,a9e1perCent  COrrect  ^asure,  the  Production  rating 

J,    1  °!!ral1ifS-le?el  W6re  C3rried  forward  int0  the  longitudinal 
analyses  of  growt.h  in  language  skill  as  reflected  by  this  instrument. 

Descriptive  Statistics 

As  noted  above,  the  summary  measures  created  for  the  LAS  consist 

!lh?!LJrrI9S   rCfnt  C°rreCt  SCOre  C0mpute(i  on  the  four  nwltlple-ltem 
subtests,  a  Production  score,  and  an  overall  proficiency  Level  ratino 

sr^Vn6  ^  ;est  devei?pers  and  in  ^      ' « 2" 

If  til  Ul  f     ?     !  S    angUage  classifl'cat.ion  is  assigned  on  the  basis 
of  the  LAS  Leve    rating;  students  who  score  at  Level  3  or  below  are 
classified  as  Limited  English  (or  Spanish)  Proficienr.. 

Table  5  summarizes  student  growth  in  oral  language  in  both  English 
and  Spanish  as  measured  by  the  three  summary  measures  of  the  LAS 
Student  performance  in  English  is  reported  separately  from  that  of 
Spanish.    For  each  language,  performance  is  reported  first  for  the 
In  I  *h!mP  e  (ove;a1^  f°]lcwed  by  performance  of  the  students  assigned 
to  either  Low  or  High  proficiency  groups  in  each  language.  Assignment 
to  these  groups  was  made  on  the  basis  of  teacher  ratings  of  the 
students    language  abilities  on  the  OLPRS  (see  below)  on  initial  entry 
into  the  study.    Based  on  the  distribution  of  the  total  sample 
students  rated  3  or  above  (ability  to  participate  adequately,  or 
successfully,  in  school -related  and  peer-group  conversations)  in 
Engnsh  were  assigned  to  the  High  English  category,  those  rated  below  3 
were  assigned  to  the  Low  English  category.    This  procedure  yielded  an 
approximately  equal  number  of  students  in  each  category.    To  achieve  a 
similar  distribution  for  the  ratings  in  Cpanish,  students  rated  4  or  5 

^I'hruVr'  n3!!ive  in  their  3bilit*  t0  use  Spanish)  were  assigned 
to  the  High  Spanish  category,  with  all  others  being  assigned  to  the  Low 
Spanish  category.  3 

For  each  of  the  summary  measures,  the  average  student  growth 
oattern  is  characterized  by  (a)  rate  of  growth,  and  (b)  an  estimate  of 
where  the  average  student  was  on  entry  into  kindergarten  (see  Volume  3 
■or  d  discussion  of  the  growth  measures).    In  Table  5,    the  LAS  summary 
measures  appear  along  the  left  margin;  all  English  measures  are  listed 
first,  followed  by  the  Spanish  measures.    Two  growth  measures 
(Intercept  and  Slope)  for  each  summary  measure  are  provided.  Three 
statistics  (mean,  standard  deviation,  number  of  students)  is  shown  for 
each  of  the  growth  measures. 

LAS-English.    As  can  be  noted  in  Table  5,  the  estimated  average 
student  entry  level  rating  in  English  (LASLE;  S-Intrcp)  at  kindergarten 
is  below  Level  3  for  the  overall  sample  as  well  as  for  each  category  of 
students.    On  the  basis  of  this  measure,  this  group  of  students    as  a 
whole,  would  be  classified  as  Limited  English  Proficient.    As  indicated 
by  the  Slope,  the  rate  of  growth  is  similar  across  groupings,  with 
students  gaining  about  three-quarters  of  a  level  per  year.    The  slowest 
growth  (0.6)  is  shown  by  the  students  in  the  High  Spanish  category. 
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Table  5 


language  Afinsitftt  Scales 
Descriptive  Statistics  an  Growth  Measures  frot  the  Entire  Saeple  and  for  Each  language  Entry  Group 


Instrueent 

Ittiiurt 

Statistic 

Ovtrill 

Lot  Eng. 

Hijn  cntjt 

Low  Soar. 

lit  mL    2m  tm 

Hi  git  apifl. 

lASLE 

S-Intrcp 

N 

2.1 

1.4 

7  a 
2.8 

2.1 

7  7 

ZtZ 

LASIE 

S-Intrcp 

S 

1.7 

1  ft 

1.3 

1.6 

1.2 

1  0 
1.0 

LASLE 

S-Iotrc^ 

N 

234 

114 

138 

113 

141 

LASIE 

Slopt 

It 

0,7 

0.8 

0.7 

0.8 

0.6 

LASLE 

SI  opt 

s 

A  A 

9.8 

0.8 

0.7 

• 

A  7 

A  Q 

v. a 

lASLE 

Slopt 

N 

234 

116 

1  TO 

138 

1  t  7 

113 

1  A1 
141 

LASAE 

S-Intrcp 

N 

66.? 

■7  t 
37.1 

73.2 

64.  t 

AA  O 
00.  T 

LASAE 

S-Intrcp 

s 

17.9 

17  * 

17.3 

17  O 

17  A 
1/.0 

17  A 
1/ .0 

LASAE 

S-Iatrcp 

y 

234 

Ml 
US 

170 

loo 

lit. 
110 

1 A1 
171 

LASAE 

Slope 

M 

n 

8.3 

0.0 

0  A 

7  A 
r  iO 

LASAE 

Cl  mmm 

e 
S 

A  A 

k  A 

ft  1 

w.  1 

A  1 
O.  1 

3  9 

LASAt 

CI  MM 

Slope 

u 
1 

iti 

AJ7 

1 1A 
lit 

170 
100 

in 

110 

14\ 

1  AMP 

5-lntrcp 

M 

n 

4tO 

1  A 
1.0 

At  7 

2  3 

LASrt 

j-mtrcp 

c 
a 

t  A 

1.0 

i  1 
1.7 

1  A 
i.  7 

1.8 
i.s 

LA  arc 

a-intrcp 

y 

PI 

7*A 

no 

iOO 

111 

Ml 

1  ACOC 

CI  Ml 

aiope 

■ 

V.  J 

Vi  W 

0  5 

v.  y 

0.5 

1  ACDC 

aiope 

c 
a 

0  7 

0  7 

0.7 

0.8 

1  ACOC 

aiope 

y 

??a 

it  A 
no 

141 

1  AC1  c 

LflaLa 

a~lntrcp 

M 

n 

9  a 

At7 

7  A 

2  3 

1.9 

2.9 

1  ACt  C 

LflaLa 

a~mtrcp 

c 
a 

1  7 
!■  r 

1  7 
I. ' 

1  A 

ll9 

L.5 

1.6 

1  dCJ  G 

LHaLa 

a  tnwrcp 

y 

234 

"1A 

13B 

113 

141 

LASLS 

Slope 

It 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

.0 

0.3 

LASL5 

Slope 

3 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

LASLS 

Slope 

N 

234 

116 

138 

113 

141 

LASAS 

S-Intrcp 

It 

68.3 

48.1 

68.9 

&0. 3 

74.9 

LASAS 

S-Intrcp 

S 

16.2 

16.3 

16.0 

13.3 

13.9 

LASAS 

S-Intrcp 

N 

234 

116 

138 

113 

141 

LASAS 

Slope 

It 

6.6 

7.2 

6.1 

7.7 

5.7 

LASAS 

Slopt 

S 

5.9 

3.3 

6.3 

6.0 

3.7 

LASAS 

Slope 

* 

234 

116 

138 

113 

141 

LASPS 

S-Intrcp 

It 

2.4 

2.7 

2.2 

1.8 

3.0 

LASPS 

S*  Intrcp 

S 

1.8 

1.9 

1.8 

1.8 

1.7 

LASPS 

S-Intrcp 

N 

234 

116 

138 

113 

141 

LASPS 

Slopt 

n 

0,1 

.0 

0.2 

.0 

0,1 

LASPS 

Slope 

s 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

LASPS 

Slope 

N 

234 

116 

138 

113 

141 

2>)i 
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To  get.  a  sense  of  the  students'  ability  to  deal  with  the  kinds  of 
tasKs  measured  by  the  LAS,  let  us  next  consider  the  two  summary  mea- 
sures from  which  the  Level  rating  is  derived.    On  the  multiple-item 
subtests  (LASAE)  the  students  showed  considerable  skill;  they  were  able 
to  respond  correctly  to  approximately  60%  to  75%  of  the  items  and 
demonstrated  a  growth  rate  of  approximately  10%  each  year.    On  the 
Production  task,  however,  the  students  were  less  successful  They 
entered  at  about  a  Level  2  (the  students  in  the  High  English  category 
were  close  to  a  Level  3)  and  gained  only  about  a  half  a  level  per  year. 

Data  on  the  performance  on  the  LAS-English  by  the  overall  sample 
is  presented  graphically  in  Figure  1. 

To  summarize  briefly,  the  average  student  in  this  S3mple  entered 
kindergarten  with  the  ability  to  handle  discrete  items  fairly  well  in 
English  and  took  about,  three  and  one-half  years  (m1d-t.hi-d  grade)  to 
reach  mastery  on  those  Items.    The  Production  task,  on  the  other  hand 
presented  a  more  difficult,  challenge.    The  students  1n  general  were 
less  able  to  comprehend  and  restructure  narrative  text.    With  schooling 
and  literacy  instruction,  they  grew  at.  about  a  half  level  per  year  but. 
were  projected  to  exit  4th  grade  at  slightly  below  Level  5.    The  LAS 
Level  rating  1n  the  early  years  is  strongly  affected  by  the  Production 
score.    As  the  students  gain  some  skill  in  this  task  and  function  at  a 
high  level  on  the  discrete-item  subtests,  the  LAS  Level  rating  places 
the  students  at  Level  5  at  about  mid-third  grade. 

LAS-Spanish.    As  noted  in  Table  5,  the  LAS  Level  entry  scores 
( LASL5;  S-Intrcp),  while  slightly  higher  in  Spanish  than  1n  English, 
are  nonetheless  below  Level  3  for  all  categories  of  students.  The 
growth  rates  are  somewhat,  lower  in  Spanish  than  in  English,  with  the 
students  in  the  High  Spanish  and  Low  English  categories  having  the 
highest,  entry  scores  as  well  as  the  highest,  growth  rates. 

Student  performance  on  the  multiple-item  subtests  is  slightly 
higher  1n  Spanish  than  in  English  for  the  overall  sample  and  is  above 
60%  for  all  groups  of  students.    Their  growth  rate  on  these  tasks  is 
noticeably  lower  in  Spanish,  however. 

On  the  Production  task,  the  entry  scores  are  about,  the  same  in 
both  languages  for  the  overall  sample  but.  are  lower  in  Spanish  for  all 
categories  of  students,  except,  for  those  in  the  Low  English  category. 
The  growth  rates  for  all  groups  of  students  are  extremely  low. 

The  data  in  Figure  2  summarizes  student  LAS  performance  in 
Spanish.    It.  is  not.  at.  all  the  picture  one  might,  expect.    The  students, 
on  entry  into  school,  appear  to  have  slightly  greater  strength  in 
Spanish  than  in  English  but.  show  little  growth  in  their  ability  to  use 
Spanish  to  accomplish  the  tasks  measured  by  the  LAS.    In  contrast, 
their  ability  to  perform  these  tasks  in  English  showed  considerable 
growth  during  the  years  of  the  study.    It.  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  as  a  group  their  scores  on  the  Production  task  in  both  Spanish  and 
English  suggest,  that  comprehending  and  -est. ructu ring  connected  text 
presents  a  challenge  for  these  students,  particularly  in  the  early 
grades. 
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LAS:  English 

Average  Linear  Growth  -  Overall 


Grade  in  School  (Fall) 
a     Average  Percent  4-     Production  ^ 

Figure  1.   Average  linear  growth  for  three  IAS  (English)  suewtry  Matures  over  entire  staple. 
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LAS:  Spanish 

Average  Linear  Growth  -  Overall 
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Grade  In  School  (Fall) 
4-  Production 


o     Average  Percent 
Figure  2.   Average  linear  growth  for  three  IAS  (Spanish)  stanary  Measures  over  entire  sanpl 
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Student,  performance  on  the  LAS  by  site.    As  can  be  seen  in  Figures 
3  and  4,  the  las  Level  scores  suggest  site  differences  both  at  entry 
and  as  tne  students  progress  through  the  grades.    The  students  entered 
with  differing  levels  of  abilities  in  English,  but  showed  similar 
growth  rates  at  four  of  the  si'-.es.    The  students  at  Site  2,  however, 
entered  wUh  greater  skill  in  English  than  did  the  others  but.  their 
growth  rates  were  lower. 

The  sites  differed  considerably  1n  student  performance  in  Spanish. 
Both  entry  scores  and  growth  rates  show  wide  variation.    Only  two  of 
the  sites  (Site  0  jnd  Site  1)  show  substantial  c^owth  1n  Spanish. 
Both  of  these  sites  are  rural,  located  along  th'  Texas-Mexico  border, 
and  maintain  close  ties  with  Mexico.    Site  2  is  also  rural  and  located 
near  the  border,  but.  the  children  in  this  district,  have  greater  expo- 
sure to  English  both  1n  the  local  community  and  1n  the  city  35  miles 
away  where  a  number  of  the  parents  commute  to  work.    The  children  in 
Site  3  tend  to  be  English  dominant,  on  entry  Into  school  and  maintain 
Spanish  at.  a  low  level.    Site  5  1s  located  1n  a  large  urban  area.  The 
students  at.  this  site  appear  to  maintain  their  Spanish  but.  to  show 
little  growth  1n  it  over  time. 

Oral  Language  Proficiency  Rating  Scale 

Teacher  observation  and  rating  of  student  language  performance  was 
used  in  the  study,  along  with  other  measures,  to  develop  an  index  of 
the  student's  oral  language  ability.    Teachers,  generally,  have  at  best 
minimal  training  in  language  assessment  and  are  not  consciously  aware 
of  how  sociocultural  variables  influence  the  manner  in  which  morpholog- 
ical, phonological,  and  lexical  items  are  integrated  into  cohesive 
discourse  (Rivera  4  Simich,  1982).    They  do,  however,  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  traditional  linguistic  terms  such  as  pronunciation,  gram- 
mar, vocabulary,  and  comprehension.    Recognizing  these  constraints  and, 
at  the  same  time,  recognizing  that  teachers  are  better  qualified  to 
make  valid  predictions  about  their  own  students'  language  abilities 
than  are  outsiders  (who  generally  would  not  be  aware  of  the  specific 
rules  of  interaction  implicitly  or  explicitly  agreed  upon  by  partici- 
pants in  classrooms  settings),  the  research  staff  at  SEDL  developed  the 
Oral  Language  Proficiency  Rating  Scale  -  OLPRS  (Mace-Mat  1 uck,  Tunmer,  & 
UomTnguez,  1979).  • 

Tasks,  Materials,  Scoring 

To  provide  a  familiar  framework  within  which  to  approach  observa- 
tion, and  to  get  teachers  to  consciously  focus  their  attention  on 
student's  language  performance,  the  taachers  were  asked  to  observe  the 
language  performance  of  particular  students  in  their  classes.  They 
were  then  asked  to  rate,  on  the  basis  of  a  set  of  descriptors,  the  lan- 
guage performance  of  their  students  on  a  five-point  scale  (1  to  5,  from 
lowest  to  highest  rating)  for  each  of  four  language  components  (pronun- 
ciation, grammar,  vocabulary,  comprehension)  and  for  a  fifth  category 
identified  as  "Overall  Communicative  Skill."    This  fifth  category 
resulted  in  a  holistic  rating  (also  based  on  a  set  of  descriptors)  of 
each  student's  ability  to  participate  in  school •related  or  peer-group 
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Interactions  in  0  given  language  within  the  school  setting.  It  is  the 
rating  in  the  fifth  category,  overall  communicative  skill,  that  was  of 
particular  interest  to  the  research  team.  A  copy  of  the  instrument  is 
provided  in  Appendix  C. 

OLPRS  ratings  were  obtained  for  e3ch  student,  for  both  English  and 
Spanish,  twice  during  each  school  year.    The  first  was  obtained  in  the 
month  of  December,  after  teachers  had  become  familiar  with  the  language 
patterns  and  usage  of  their  students;  the  second  rating  was  made  in 
April,  concurrent  with  the  administration  of  the  reading  achievement 
measures.    Summary  measures  of  performance  were  generated  by  averaging 
the  5  subscale  scores  to  obtain  a  single  index  of  the  teacher's  ratings 
of  each  student  s  proficiency  in  each  language  for  each  semester. 

Reliability 

Cronbach's  alpha  was  computed  for  each  of  the  sets  of  rating  data 
(English  and  Spanish;  Fall  and  Spring  semester)  for  each  data  collec- 
tion year.    Again,  the  cohort  structure  of  the  sampling  plan  is 
reflected  in  these  analyses  as  explained  above.    The  results  of  these 
analyses  for  the  English  data  sets  are  summarized  in  Table  6. 

As  can  be  seen,  no  teacher  ratings  were  obtained  for  the  Year  1 
target,  students  in  the  Fall,  but  all  were  rated  during  the  Spring 
semester.    In  Year  3,  the  20  student  difference  between  Fall  and  Spring 
ratings  reflects  target  student  replacement  (kindergarteners  withdraw- 
ing in  Sites  3  and  5  in  late  Fall  just  prior  to  the  December  ratings, 
with  their  replacements  not  being  selected  until  early  Spring).  The 
discrepancy  in  number  between  Fall  and  Spring  ratings  in  Year  4  was  due 
to  a  data  collection  oversight  in  some  classrooms  at  Site  3;  a  similar 
error  was  made  in  Sites  0  and  2  in  the  Fall  of  Year  5. 

Table  6  shows  that  in  each  of  the  5  collection  years  and  for  each 
semester,  the  standardized  coefficient  alpha  was  .96  or  greater,  indi- 
cating the*  the  average  score  across  the  5  scales  is  a  highly  reliable 
indicator  of  the  teacfn-'s  ratings.  Thus,  although  the  overall  commu- 
ni jat.lv*  skill  rating  was  of  primary  interest,  in  this  instrument, 
ratings  from  the  other  4  scales  were  strongly  related  to  it. 

Table  7  presents  the  results  of  a  similar  reliability  analysis 
conducted  on  the  Spanish  ratings  (by  collection  year  and  semester).  In 
addition  to  the  explanations  provided  above  for  discrepancies  in  sample 
size,  there  is  a  subst.rnt.ial  decrease  in  the  number  of  Spanish  ratings 
obtained  relative  to  the  number  of  English  ratings.    This  occurred  as 
the  students  advanced  in  grade  level  and  left,  bilingual  instruction  for 
exclusive  English  instruction,  and  thus,  mainly  monolingual-English 
teachers,  who  were  not  capable  of  rating  their  students'  Spanish  oral 
language  skills,  and  were  asked  to  make  the  ratings  in  English  only. 

As  with  the  English  ratings,  Table  7  shows  that  each  of  the 
standardized  alpha  coefficients  is  high  (.95  or  greater),  again 
indicating  that,  the  scale  average  across  the  5  rating  scales  is  a 
highly  reliable  index  of  the  teachers'  ratings  of  Spanish  oral 
proficiency. 
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Table  6 


Oral  Language  Proficiency  Rating  Scale  -  English: 

Reliability  Analysis  of  the  Total  Scale  Score  for  Each  Semester  for 

Each  Data  Collection  Year 
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Table  7 


Oral  Language  Proficiency  Rating  Scale  -  Spanish: 

Reliability  Analysis  of  the  Total  Scale  Score  for  Each  Semester  for 

Each  Data  Collection  Year 
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Descriptive  Statistics 


The  summary  measure  for  the  OLPRS  is  a  si  no",  e  index  of  the 
teacher's  rating  of  each  student's  proficiency  in  each  of  the  language 
for  each  semester.  The  measure  was  generated  by  averaging  the  five 
subscale  scores  1n  each  rating. 

In  Table  8,  are  the  basic  descriptive  findings  for  the  OLPRS 
measure.    Presented  first  are  the  data  for  the  Fall  (OLPRSFE)  and 
Spring  (OLPRSSE)  retlngs  of  the  students  performance  in  English. 
Following  these  are  the  the  Fall  and  Spring  (OLPRSFS;  OLPRSSS)  ratings 
for  Spanish. 

0LPRS-Enc)l1sh.    The  teachers1  ratings  indicate  that  on  the  average 
the  students  in  the  sample  were  able  to  participate  adequately  or 
successfully  in  school -related  and  peer-group  conversations  (Level  3) 
relative  to  their  grade  level  on  entry  Into  the  study.    Two  groups,  Low 
English  and  Low  Spanish,  received  ratings  that  Indicate  that  they  were 
unable  to  participate  fully  1n  school -related  or  peer-group  activities 
conducted  in  English.    The  Spring  ratings,  however,  are  somewhat  higher 
for  these  students  such  that  only  those  students  in  the  LOW  English 
category  received  a  rating  below  Level  3.    The  growth  rates  are  low  for 
all  categories  of  students  for  both  the  Fall  and  Spring  ratings.  This, 
we  believe,  does  not  suggest  that  students  are  not  gaining  in  their 
English  language  skills,  but  rather  that  as  the  demands  of  the 
classroom  Increase  the  relationship  between  the  students  language 
skills  and  their  ability  to  handle  instruction  in  English  at  the  higher 
grade  level  is  taken  into  consideration  when  the  teachers  made  their 
ratings.    This,  1n  fact,  was  confirmed  informally  in  conversations  with 
the  teschers. 

Figures  5  and  6  show  graphically  the  ratings  of  students  discussed 
above.    In  the  Fall  ratings,  students  who  were  rated  lowest  at  entry 
made  the  greatest  gains.    Students  who  were  rated  High  English  or  High 
Spanish  appeared  to  either  loose  ground  or  progress  only  minimally,  in 
relation  to  the  demands      the  classroom  from  year  to  year.    The  Spring 
ratings  show  all  categories  of  students  making  slight  gains  in  their 
English  skills.    Note  that  the  Spring  entry  ratings  are  somewhat  higher 
than  the  Fall  ratings  for  the  Low  English  and  Low  Spanish  category 
students,  reflecting  considerable  growth  during  a  given  school  year, 

OLPRS-Spanish.    As  can  be  seen  in  Table  8,  the  general  picture 
that  emerges  from  both  the  Fall  and  Spring  ratings  is  that  the  teachers 
see  this  group  of  students  as  entering  school  with  native  or 
near-native  ability  to  use  Spanish  but  to  show  little  growth  in 
Spanish,  in  relation  to  the  demands  of  the  classroom  at  subsequent 
grade  levels.    The  one  exception  1s  the  students  in  the  Low  Spanish 
category  who  show  considerable  gains  in  the  Fall  ratings  over  time.  A 
comparison  of  the  entry  Fall  ratings  with  the  entry  Spring  ratings 
suggests  that  this  group  of  students  noticeably  improve  their  Spanish 
skills  in  their  initial  year  of  schooling.    Data  from  Table  5  on 
student  performance  in  Spanish  is  displayed  in  Figures  7  and  8. 
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Oral  Languags  Proficiency  Rating  Scale: 
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OLPRS:  English 

Average  Linear  Growth  -  Overall 
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OLPRS:  English 
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Figure  7.  Average  linear  growth  for  Fall  OtPfis  (Spanish)  oyer  entire  taeyle  and  for  each  language  entry 
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OLPRS:  Spanish 

Average  Linear  Growth  -  Overall 
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Figure  8.  Avertge  linear  growth  for  Spring  Ot-PRS  (Spent th)  over  entire  saeple  end  for  each  language  entry 
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S!udy-  Performance  on  the  OLPRS  by  site.    The  language  environ- 
or  tne  students  from  when  the  sample  was  drawn  differed  consider- 

X  It* JK  6C  S  in.the  border  sites  (Site  °»  Site  1.  and  Sit-e  2)  were 
in  schools  where  the  student  population  was  essentially  Hispanic,  and 
from  homes  where  Spanish  was  spoken;  Spanish  was  also  widely  spoken  in 
tne  comrnun  ty.    In  Site  3,  in  the  Central  Texas  area,  the  students 
heard  Spanish  spoken  1n  their  homes,  but  English  was  the  primary  lan- 
9!!af  ! VII  ?1d?r  C0Blmjn1ty-    T"e  students  in  Site  5  live  in  an  urban 
!'    ue their  h0mM    generally,  are  located  in  neighborhoods  where 

2£I  ml?  .  iy  SP0J?n'  ThuS'  the  chi1dren  in  Sites  3  and  5  are  "wch 
more  likely  to  have  wider  exposure  to  English  on  entry  into  school  and 

less  exposure  to  Spanish  than  are  the  students  in  the  three  border 

sites.    Site  differences  are  apparent  1n  the  OLPRS  ratings  of  these 

students  both  on  entry  and  in  subsequent  years. 


The  Fall  entry  ratings  in  Spanish  (Figure  10)  reflect  the  chil- 
dren s  linguistic  environment.    All  groups,  except  at  Site  3,  were 
rated  as  native  or  near-native  in  Spanish  on  entry  into  school.  The 
students  at  Site  5  maintained  their  entry  level  rating  over  time,  in 
relation  to  the  demands  of  the  classroom,  and  those  of  Site  3  showed  a 
small  increase  over  their  entry  level  rating.    It  would  appear  that  the 
students  at  these  two  sites  were  growing  in  their  ability  to  use  the 
formal  aspects  of  Spanish.    In  the  border  *rea,  students  1n  S1t.es  1  and 
2  show  some  decline  in  their  ability  to  perform  1n  Spanish  1n  relation 
to  classroom  demands,  but  still  are  estimated  to  be  above  mid-scale  at 
the  end  of  fourth  grade.    The  students  at  Site  0  present  a  very  differ- 
ent picture.    They  enter  with  nat1ve-Hke  ability  in  Spanish  but  show  a 
sharp  decline  1n  their  ratings  over  time.    The  Spring  ratings  (Figure 
11)  show  a  very  interesting  pattern.    During  the  students'  initial  year 
in  the  study  (kindergarten  1n  most  cases),  their  Spanish  skills 
increase  from  Fall  to  Spring,  except  for  Sites  0  and  3,  where  some 
decline  1s  shown.    Their  exit  scores,  based  on  the  Spring  ratings  at 
the  -and  of  the  Initial  year,  suggest  that  there  is  a  general  decline  in 
their  ability  t0  function  in  Spanish  1n  the  classroom  over  time  (except 
for  Site  3  where  growth  1s  shown)  and  that  the  students  at  Site  0  are 
also  projected  at  above  mid-scale  at  the  end   f  fourth  grade,  with  less 
of  a  decline  than  shown  1n  the  Fall  ratings.    Interpretation  of  these 
data  is  difficult  to,  to  say  the  least.    However,  both  sets  of  data 
(Fall  and  Spring  ratings  1n  Spanish)  suggest  that,  except  for  Site  3, 
the  students*  Spanish  skills,  1n  the  eyes  of  their  teachers,  are  less 
adequate  for  school  purposes  as  they  progress  1n  school  than  they  are 
on  entry. 
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OLPRS:  English 

Average  Linear  Growth  Overall:  By  Sites 


Figure  9.  Average  linear  growth  for  Fall  OURS  (Engllih)  by  «Ues. 
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Figure  10.  Avenge  linear  growth  for  Fall  QLH|S  (Spanish)  by  sites. 
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OLPRS:  Spanish 

Average  Linear  Growth  Overall:  By  Sites 
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Figure  11.   Avenge  llnw  growth  for  Spring  OlPflS  (SptnUn)  by  sites. 
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Taped  Interactions  -  Language  Samples 

A  number  of  scholars  studying  the  relationship  between  language 
and  thought  have  discussed  the  use  and  interpretation  of  language  in 
different  contexts;  others  have  noted  the  effects  on  language  behavior 
of  differing  participants  (e.g.,  age,  sex,  status  relationships)  and 
differing  topics.    In  an  effort  to  gain  as  wide  a  representation  of  the 
student  s  language  abilities,  for  the  purpose  of  monitoring  the  stu- 
dent s  language  growth  as  well  as  verifying  information  obtained  on 
other  measures,  audlotaped  speech  samples  were  taken  once  a  month  from 
selected  target  students.    The  samples  were  taken  on  a  rotating  sched- 
ule in  three  communication  settings:    1n  the  classroom,  1n  the  home, 
and  either  on  the  playground  or  in  other  nonlnstructlonal  settings 
within  the  school.    Procedures  for  obtaining  and  evaluating  these  sam- 
ples, were  developed  by  the  SEDL  research  staff  (Mace-Mat luck ,  Tunmer,  4 
Oominguez,  1978). 

The  taped  interactions  have  provided  the  study  with  a  rich  data 
bank  from  which  valuable  insights  have  been  gained  into  the  language 
development  of  the  students,  their  language  preference  1n  each  of  the 
communication  settings,  and  the  patterns  of  language  use  that  are  found 
within  the  student's  environment. 

Tasks,  Materials,  Scoring 

The  taped  samples  for  each  child  are  twenty-to-thirty  minutes  in 
length.    For  taping  1n  the  classroom,  standard,  high-quality  cassette 
tape  recorders  and  lapel  microphones  were  used.    Generally,  the  data 
collector,  after  ensuring  that  the  teacher  was  familiar  with  the 
recording  equipment,  left  the  room  and  returned  at  an  appointed  time  to 
collect  the  e     pment  and  tape.    The  teachers  were  instructed  to  tape 
instructional  segments  or  typical  classroom  interactions  which  involved 
the  target  children.    In  many  cases,  those  selected  by  the  teachers  for 
taping  were  small -group  lessons  from  the    various  content  areas. 
Others  consisted  of  the  teacher  interacting  with  a  single  student 
either  1n  an  instructional  role  or  as  a  conversation  partner.  The 
latte    were  more  prevalent  1n  the  data  from  the  kindergarten  and  first 
grad<  -lasses. 

The  taped  samples  on  the  playground  and  1n  the  home  were  obtained 
by  placing  an  activated  mlcrocassette  tape  recorder  (Sony  M-1Q2B)  in 
the  pocket  of  a  specially-designed  belt-and-sash  worn  by  the  child. 
This  1s  similar  to  that  worn  by  children  on  school -crossing  patrol.  A 
very  small  lapel  microphone  extended  from  the  tape  recorder  up  under 
the  sash  and  through  a  buttonhole  at  shoulder  height,  ensuring  that  the 
microphone  was  ideally  placed  to  pick  up  the  student's  speech,  as  well 
as  that  of  others  around  him.    After  recording  the  identifying  informa- 
tion and  potential  interlocuters  and  ensuring  that  the  equipment  was 
recording,  the  data  collector  withdrew  from  the  scene,  although  in  the 
case  of  the  playground  setting,  the  data  collector  remained  nearby  to 
be  of  assistance  1f  needed.    The  data  collector  also  engaged  the  target 
child  in  a  brief  conversation  and  recorded  this  interaction  on  the 
beginning  footage  of  the  tape  to  assist  the  researchers  1n  identifying 
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the  voice  of  the  target  student  from  among  his  peers.    The  placement  of 
the  microphone  also  assisted  in  this  matter  since  the  volume  and  qual- 
ity of  the  target  student's  voice  differed  from  that  of  the  students 
who  were  not  wearing  the  equipment. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  the  study  all  target  children  (N  * 
40  in  Year  1,  and  N  «  120  in  Year  2)  were  taped  once  a  month.  However, 
such  extensive  taping  heavily  taxed  the  fiscal  and  human  resources 
available  to  the  study;  and,  after  examining  the  language  data 
collected  during  those  two  years,  1t  was  decided  that  the  validity  of 
the  or<jl  language  proficiency  test  scores  and  teacher  ratings  could  be 
adequately  evaluated  via  tape  data  obtained  from  a  reduced  sample  of 
60%  of  the  original  sample,    ^us,  only  6  students  from  the  originally 
selected  10  targets  per  classroom  were  taped  in  subsequent  years.  The 
taping  schedule  was  further  revised  the  following  year  to  limit  the 
taping  in  the  home  to  one  sessior  per  year,  as  opposed  to  the  two  that 
were  scheduled  for  the  first  two  years. 

For  the  first  three  years  of  the  study,  each  of  the  tapes  were 
transcribed  by  a  bilingual  speaker  of  English  and  Spanish.    In  subse- 
quent years,  because  of  limited  resources,  only  selected  tapes  were 
transcribed.    SEDL  staff  members  and/or  university  graduate  students, 
who  have  expertise  in  oral  language  assessment  and  linguistics, 
examined  the  taped  samples  (and  the  transcripts  where  available)  for 
extent  and  quality  of  language  and  for  language  preference  in  each  of 
the  communication  settings.    As  the  tapes  were  evaluated,  certain 
information  was  recorded  about  the  total  interaction  (e.g.,  general 
language  of  the  student  and  of  the  interlocuters,  dialect  variations, 
instances  of  codeswitching  and  language  alternation,  errors  in  phonol- 
ogical and  grammatical  structures).    After  extensive  examination  of  the 
language  sample,  the  student  was  assigned  a  rating  in  each  of  the  cate- 
gories of  the  OLPRS  (a  1  to  5  point  scale  from  lowest  to  highest,  as 
described  above),  using  the  same  criteria  used  by  the  teachers  in 
making  their  ratings  on  the  OLPRS.     A  sample  of  the  rating  form  is 
provided  in  Appendix  0. 

As  sometimes  happens  when  relying  on  natural,  o^  spontaneous, 
speech  samples,  the  data  are  inadequate  for  the  purposes  intended 
(e.g.,  the  target  student  says  very  little  during  the  interactions, 
joins  his  friends  to  watch  a  program  on  television,  or  the  tape 
recorder  malfunctions).    To  be  rated  and  included  in  the  analyses,  the 
sample  had  to  be  adequate,  both  in  quantity  of  speech  and  quality  of 
the  recording,  to  allow  a  judgment  to  be  made  about  the  student's 
performance  in  ea~h  of  the  categories  which  comprised  the  rating.  The 
speech  samples,  generally,  were  of  good  quality  and  contained  suffi- 
cient participation  by  tne  target  student  to  be  rated  in  one  or  both 
languages. 

In  deriving  a  summary  measure  for  the  tape  ratings,  for  each  tape 
available  in  each  setting  where  there  was  a  sufficient  sample  to  rate, 
and  for  each  language  rated  on  such  tapes,  the  5  OLPRS  rating  scale 
values  were  averaged  to  obtain  an  overall  scale  measure.  Since 
multiple  ratings  were  available  within  settings  for  most  students,  a 
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comparison  between  the  largest  average  rating  and  the  smallest  average 
rating  was  made  within  each  setting  and  language.   The  results  of  this 
comparison  are  presented  1n  Table  9.   Over  the  2,328  rateable  samples 
collected  over  the  5  year  data  collection  phase  of  the  study,  less  than 
1%  show  average  rating  differences  which  exceed  1  point  on  the  five- 
point  rating  scale,  and  less  than  5%  show  an  average  difference  greater 
than  0.5. .  It  1s  Important  to  remember  that  this  comparison  1s  made 
within  settings  and  languages,  and  speaks  only  to  the  comparability  of 
multiple  samples  within  a  language-setting  combination— 1t  does  not 
suggest  that  the  tape  ratings  show  little  difference  between  settings 
or  over  time. 

Given  that  the  differences  between  average  ratings  within  a  given 
setting  and  language  were  found  to  be  minimal,  any  of  the  available 
averages  could  have  been  selected  to  represent  a  given  student's  profi- 
ciency rating  within  a  setting  without  Introducing  much  error.  How- 
ever, 1n  order  to  be  systematic,  and  to  give  the  student  the  "benefit 
of  the  doubt,"  the  maximum  average  was  selected  to  represent  perfor- 
mance whenever  multiple  ratings  were  available  for  a  given  setting 
within  a  given  year. 

In  order  to  assess  whether  there  were  significant  differences 
between  ratings  when  multiple-setting  ratings  were  available,  compari- 
sons between  pairs  of  such  ratings  were  made.    The  analysis  w*s  con- 
ducted only  on  pairs  of  available  English  ratings,  and  only  for  the 
bilingual  sample,  since  the  average  tape  rating  summary  measures  were 
generally  at  the  top  of  the  scale  for  (1)  English  usage  by  the 
monolingual -English  sample,  and  (2)  Spanish  usage  by  both  the 
monolingual -Spanish  and  bilingual  samples  alike.   Within  each  instruc- 
tional year,  the  maximum  average  within  each  setting  for  each  student 
was  selected,  and  comparisons  of  these  maximum  averages  were  made 
between  settings.    Descriptive  statistics  on  the  maximum  average  for 
each  member  of  a  setting  pair  (Classroom-Playground, .Classroom-Home, 
and  Playground-Home)  1n  each  Instructional  year  are  presented  in  Table 
10.    From  the  table,  there  appears  to  be  little  systematic  difference 
between  maximum  average  rating  means  (or  standard  deviations)  between 
setting  pairs.    Given  this,  for  each  language,  the  maximum  average 
rating  across  settings  was  selected  to  represent  each  student's  oral 
proficiency  as  indexed  by  the  tape  ratings. 

A  second  important  piece  of  information  from  this  data  set 
concerns  language  preference  within  the  three  settings.  Descriptive 
data  on  such  preferences  are  discussed  in  a  subsequent  section  of  this 
document. 

Reliability 


For  each  collection  year,  Cronbach's  coefficient  alpha  was 
computed  for  the  maximum  average  rating  samples  within  each  setting  and 
language.    The  results  of  these  analyses  for  th»  English  ratings,  sum- 
marized 1n  Table  11,  show  that  all  coefficients  are  .78  or  greater,  and 
support  the  high  reliability  of  this  rating  index. 
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Table  9 


Language  Sample  Tape  Ratings: 

Analysis  of  the  Difference  between  the  Minimum  and  Maximum 
Average  Scale  Ratings  for  Each  Language  and  Each  Setting 
Over  Collection  Years 


Percentage  of  Cases  

Language     Setting         Differences  >  u.b     Differences  >  1.0     Total  N 


English 

CI  ass room 

Playground 

Home 

12.1 
4.1 
3.3 

1.9 
1.8 
0.3 

481 
444 

333 

Spanish 

Classroom 

Playground 

Home 

1.7 
2.7 
0.6 

0.3 
0.7 
0.0 

293 
439 
338 

Average 

4.1 

0.8 

388 

Total 

2328 
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Table  10 


Language  Sample  Tape  Ratings  -  English: 

Descriptive  Statistics  on  Maximum  Average  Scale  Ratings  When 
Ratings  from  Two  Settings  Are  Available 


Average  Rating 
Instructional    Hrst  Member  Second 
Setting  Combination         Year            Mean  5D 

Member 
rn~ 

M 

v*  1  o9)i  uuih— r  i  oyu rou no 

u 

A  a 

4.8 

.47 

4.8 

.42 

54 

i 

4.7 

.49 

4  7 

.51 

69 

2 

4.6 

.58 

4.8 

.42 

86 

3 

4.8 

.33 

19 

4 

4.6 

.41 

4.8 

■?i 

1  9 

Classroom-Home 

0 

4.7 

.55 

4.9 

.32 

42 

1 

4.7 

.44 

4.7 

.51 

71 

2 

4.7 

.50 

4.7 

.38 

63 

3 

4.5 

.56 

4.5 

.70 

24 

4 

4.8 

.36 

4.8 

.22 

5 

Playground-Home 

0 

4.8 

.43 

4.9 

.35 

48 

1 

4.7 

.54 

4.8 

.43 

70 

2 

4.9 

.31 

4.7 

.32 

60 

3 

4.8 

.31 

4.7 

.65 

21 

4 

4.8 

.31 

4.8 

.20 

6 

Total 

650 
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Table  11 

Language  Sample  Tape  Ratings  -  English: 

Reliability  Analysis  of  the  Total  Scale  Score  for  the  Maximum 
Average  Rating  Samples  for  Each  Setting  for 
Each  Data  Collection  Year 


Collection 

N  of 

N  of 

Item  Total 

Standardized 

Setting 

Year 

Cases 

Items 

oU 

Classroom 

1 

26 

5 

J  ,c 

96 

2 

68 

5 

20  n 

94 

3 

134 

5 

24.3 

1.8 

89 

4 

133 

5 

23.1 

2.5 

.90 

5 

120 

5 

22.3 

3.7 

.97 

Playground 

1 

8 

5 

21.5 

2.3 

.83 

2 

50 

5 

21.8 

4.3 

.96 

3 

145 

5 

24.4 

1.3 

.83 

4 

127 

5 

24.1 

1.3 

.78 

5 

114 

5 

24.4 

1.4 

.88 

Home 

1 

12 

5 

19.7 

4.4 

.96 

2 

41 

5 

22.2 

2.9 

.90 

3 

102 

5 

24.3 

1.5 

.84 

4 

98 

5 

24.1 

1.5 

.83 

5 

80 

5 

23.5 

2.3 

.91 
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Table  12  presents  the  results  of  the  reliability  analysis  of  the 
Spanish  ratings.    These  ratings  show  marked  celling  effects  relative  to 
the  English  ratings  (larger  means  and  smaller  standard  deviations 
coupled  with  many  Instances  of  delated  Items  due  to  no  variance),  and 
thus,  show  reduced  reliability  coefficients.    However,  1n  all  cases 
where  these  effects  are  less  severe,  with  the  exception  of  the  Year  1 
Classroom- ratings,  the  coefficients  are  quite  acceptable. 

Descriptive  Statistics 

As  noted  above,  the  taped  Interactions  were  taken  1n  three  commu- 
nication settings:  1n  the  classroom,  on  the  playground,  and  1n  the 
home,    'n  all  but  the  classroom  setting,  the  student  had  relative 
freedom   o  communicate  1n  the  language  of  his  choice.    As  can  he  seen 
in  Table  13,  the  students  tended  to  Interact  1n  the  language(s)  1n 
which  they  had  considerable  skill.    In  those  Interactions  1n  which 
English  was  used,  the  students'  performance  was  rated  native  or  near- 
native,  as  reflected  by  the  4+  ratings.    Similarly,  the  Interactions  1n 
Spanish  reflected  native  speech  (5.0).    The  growth  rates  are  negligible 
since  the  students  had  mastered  most  if  the  structure  and  functions  of 
the  language  to  communicate  successfully  1n  the  language  of  their 
choice. 

The  taped  Interactions  allowed  us  to  examine  the  patterns  of 
language  choice  over  time  at  each  of  the  sites.    Displayed  1n  Table  14 
are  the  descriptive  findings  relative  to  these  patterns.    The  table  is 
organized  along  the  left  margin  by  sites  and  by  language  (English, 
Spanish,  Both).    The  choice  of  language  1s  presented  by  setting  for 
both  entry  (B)  and  exit  (E)  points  of  the  study.    The  statistic 
reported  1s  the  percentage  of  children  whose  taped  Interaction 
reflected  a  particular  language  choice.    For  example,  at  Site  0,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  study,  35%  of  the  children's  tapes  were  primarily  in 
English,  14*  primarily  in  Spanish,  and  51%  contained  sufficient  usage 
of  both  to  rate  the  student's  Interaction  1n  both  Spanish  and  English. 
At  exit  (mostly  4th  grade),  however,  451  of  the  tapes  1n  the  classroom 
we^a  primarily  in  English,  none  were  primarily  in  Spanish,  but  55% 
contained  usage  of  both  languages. 

The  general  picture  at  Site  0  1s  one  1n  which  both  English  and 
Spanish  are  used  1n  the  classroom,  with  greater  use  of  English  occur- 
ring at  the  later  grades.    Spanish  1s  the  language  of  the  playground, 
however,  with  a  slight  shift  toward  English  at  the  end  of  the  study. 
Spanish  1s  maintained  1n  the  home,  with  a  slightly  greater  use  of 
English  occurring  1n  that  setting  toward  the  end  of  the  study. 

In  Site  1,  the  pattern  of  language  choice  in  the  classroom  is 
similar  to  that  of  Site  0;  both  languages  are  used  by  about  one-half  of 
the  students,  however,  approximately  10%  of  the  students  were  still 
uslnn  primarily  Spanish  1n  the  classroom  at  the  end  of  the  study.  On 
the  playground,  primarily  English  or  use  of  both  languages  1s  found  in 
the  tapes  of  the  majority  of  the  students.    Spanish  1s  maintained  in 
the  home,  with  a  slight  shift  to  greater  use  of  both  1n  this  setting  at. 
:he  end  of  the  study. 
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Table  12 


Language  Sample  Tape  Ratings  -  Spanish: 

Reliability  Analyses  of  the  Total  Scale  Score  for  the  Maximum 
Average  Rating  Samples  for  Each  Setting  for 
Each  Data  Collection  Year 


Setting 
Classroom 


Playground 


Home 


Col  lection 

WW  1     1              \»   1  W 1  * 

N  of 

K  nf 

ii  or 

Item  Total 

Standa- 

Year 

Cases 

Items* 

Mean 

SD 

1 

15 

4 

18.9 

1  I 

.45 

2 

53 

4 

19.7 

.8 

.50 

3 

76 

2 

9.9 

.2 

.00 

4 

96 

5 

24,1 

1.4 

.78 

5 

53 

1 

1 

36 

5 

24.3 

1.7 

.80 

2 

96 

5 

24.6 

1.1 

.77 

3 

119 

4 

19.9 

.4 

.80 

4 

116 

5 

24.6 

.7 

.S7 

5 

72 

4 

19.8 

.6 

.71 

1 

28 

5 

24.0 

1.7 

.62 

2 

89 

5 

24.6 

.9 

.69 

3 

99 

5 

24.8 

.8 

.83 

4 

73 

5 

24.4 

1.1 

.77 

5 

49 

4 

19.4 

1.1 

.84 

♦Items  with  no  variance  were  deleted  from  the  analvsis.    For  each 
deleted  item,  its  mean  was  5.0  (i.e.,  all  respondents  were  rated  at 
the  top  of  the  scale). 
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Taols  13 


Tapsd  lotsractions  Lanaaans  Sasplsss 
Dsscriptivs  Statistics  on  Srwth  Htaiurss  fros  ths  Entirt  Saspls  ud  for  Each  lanouass  Entry  Group 


Instrustnt 

Nsasars 

Statistic 

Ovsrall 

Low  Eng. 

High  Eng. 

Lon  Span. 

High  Spin. 

LSTRE 

S-Intrcp 

H 

4.4 

4.3 

4.9 

4.7. 

4.3 

LSTRE 

S-Intrcp 

S 

1.1 

1.3 

0.9 

0.9 

1.1 

LSTRE 

S-lntrcp 

N 

193 

39 

94 

60 

93 

LSTRE 

Slops 

R 

0.1 

.0 

0.1 

.0 

0.1 

LSTRE 

Slops 

S 

0.3 

0.9 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

LSTRE 

Slops 

N 

193 

99 

"94 

60 

93 

LSTRS 

S-Intrcp 

fl 

9.0 

9.0 

9.0 

9.0 

9.0 

LSTRS 

S-Intrcp 

S 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

LSTRS 

S-Intrcp 

N 

119 

64 

99 

23 

96 

LSTRS 

Slops 

n 

.0 

.0 

-0.1 

.0 

.0 

LSTRS 

Slops 

s 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

LSTRS 

Slops 

N 

11? 

64 

99 

23 

96 
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Trill  14 


Taped  [Attractions  language  Saeplis: 
PifCKitaqK  of  *apts  by  Ucguagi  Choin  for  Each  Siti 


language 


Sitting 

CluiroM  Playground  Hon 


Sit«  Um       Biginning         End       Beginning         End       Beginnir.;  End 


0 

English 

35 

43 

Spanish 

14 

0 

Both 

51 

33 

1 

English 

36 

36 

Spaiish 

27 

? 

Both 

36 

56 

2 

English 

36 

47 

Spanish 

41 

33 

Both 

4 

0 

3 

English 

95 

100 

Spanish 

3 

0 

Both 

0 

0 

3 

English 

76 

82 

Spanish 

16 

13 

Boti 

7 

3 

Site  0  (K-4h 

IWl,5l,47 

I  (K-4h 

N»tl,ll,ll 

2  (K-4h 

N-27,34,32 

3  (K-2JI 

M2,42,40 

5  (K-2)i 

IK7,&2,32 

4 

12 

9 

15 

73 

55 

66 

53 

22 

33 

26 

32 

9 

27 

9 

9 

36 

IB 

73 

33 

53 

55 

18 

36 

2? 

32 

22 

31 

50 

50 

59 

44 

21 

18 

19 

23 

100 

98 

83 

100 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

15 

0 

45 

66 

46 

52 

15 

13 

33 

33 

40 

21 

21 

13 
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At  Site  2,    a  larger  number  of  students  used  primarily  English  in 
the  classroom  throughout  the  study  than  did  the  students  in  Sites  0  and 
1.    However,  33%  of  the  students  were  still  using  primarily  Spanish  in 
the  classroom  interactions  at  the  end  of  the  study.    Use  of  primarily 
Spanish  or  primarily  English  accounted  for  approximately  80%  of  the 
interactions  on  the  playground.    Spanish  is  the  language  of  the  home 
for  the  majority  of  the  students,  but  a  greater  uss  of  English  is 
noticeable  at  the  end  of  the  study.    At  this  site,  the  students  tend  to 
use  primarily  English  or  primarily  Spanish  in  their  interactions  (as 
opposed  to  use  of  both  languages)  to  a  greater  extend  than  the 
students  at  Sites  0  and  I.    This  is  particularly  true  in  the  school 
settings. 

Site  3  differs  considerable  from  the  other  four  sites  in  the 
study.    The  language  choice  of  the  students  at  this  site  is  almost 
exclusively  English  in  all  settings. 

At  Site  5,  English  is  used  extensively  in  all  settings.  However, 
in  the  home  Spanish  is  maintained  by  about  one  third  of  the  students, 
and  both  languages  are  used  on  the  playground  and  in  the  homeby  a 
sizeable  number  of  students. 

St— i  ry 

Adequate  and  accurate  assessment  of  the  oral  language  abilities  of 
young  students  has  long  posed  a  challenge  for  practitioners  and 
researchers  alike.    Objective  measures,  such  as  the  currently-available 
standardized  oral  language  proficiency  tests,  have  been  widely 
critized.    The  widespread  dissatisfaction  with  these  measures  arises 
from  the  belief  that  these  tests  do  not  reflect  the  totality  of  the 
language  resources  that  children  possess,  nor  do  they  adequately 
predict  children's  ability  to  perform  in  the  school  setting.  The 
inadequacy  of  such  tests  is  undoubtedly  due  in  part  to  the  present 
state  of  knowledge,  which  at  best  is  only  partial  or  incomplete  with 
respect  to  what  constitutes  language  proficiency.    Further  dissatisfac- 
tion arises  from  the  concern  that  formal  testing  of  young  children's 
language  may  in  fact  be  measuring  many  things  other  than  language 
(e.g.,  general  readiness  for  school;  knowledge  of  test -taking) . 

Subjective  measures,  such  as  teachers'  ratings,  have  been  maligned 
by  some  who  point  to  the  "human  element"  that  comes  into  play  with  such 
procedures.    Are  criteria  the  same  for  each  rater?   How  skillful  are 
teachers  in  their  ability  to  judge  student  performance  in  relation  to 
the  student's  actual  language  resources?     Are  teachers  influenced  when 
making  their  ratings  by  how  the  student  performs  academically  rather 
than  by  his  language  abilities  per  se? 

Natural,  or  free  speech,  samples  avoid  some  of  the  potential  pit- 
falls of  other  types  of  measures,  but  they, too,  have  their  limitations. 
How  much  speech  should  be  collected,  and  how  often  should  one  collect 
such  speech  to  be  reasonably  certain  that  the  full  range  of  a  student's 
language  abilities  has  been  captured?   Are  those  collected  representa- 
tive of  the  speech  activities  normally  encountered  by  the  student? 
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The  SEDL  research  staff,  fully  aware  of  the  limitations  of  the 
various  kinds  of  measures  and  of  the  hazards  involved  in  oral  language 
assessment,  employed  multiple  measures  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  a 
reasonahlely  accurate  index  of  each  student's  oral  language  abilities 
and  patterns  of  language  choice  over  time.    To  the  extent  that  we  have 
been  able  to  do  this,  a  number  of  statements  can  be  made: 

-  the  students  in  the  sample,  on  entry  into  school,  varied 
considerably  in  the  their  degree  of  bilingual  ism 

-  the  students,  generally,  made  considerable  in  progress  in 
acquiring  skill  in  English;  less  growth  was  observable  in  their 
performance  in  Spanish 

-  site  differences  were  apparent  in  the  students'  facility  in 
Spanish  and  in  English  on  entry  and  to  their  subsequent  growth 
in  each  of  the  languages 

.  -  site  differences  were  also  observed  in  the  patterns  of  language 

choice,  both  at  entry  and  over  time 

-  the  language  measures  used  provided  information  that  illustrates 
the  reed  for  further  research  on  effective  means  for  assessing 
the  oral  language  proficiency  of  young  students.    When  compared 
to  the  teachers*  ratings,  the  oral  language  proficiency  test 
appeared  to  underestimate  the  students'  ability,  in  both 
languages,  on  entry  and  to  overestimate  their  ability  at  the 
higher  grades. 

Problems  of  language  assessment  notwithstanding,  a  number  of 
factors  may  account  for  the  growth  patterns  shown  in  the  data.  First, 
on  entry  into  school,  the  students*  new  environment  provides  a  wide 
exposure  to  English  and  to  the  formal  aspects  of  language;  thus,  the 
opportunity  as  well  as  the  necessity  to  learn  English  becomes  greater, 
resulting  perhaps  in  strong  motivation  to  acquire  English  skills. 

Secondly,  instructional  decisions  made  at  the  time  of  entry  and 
thereafter  are  undoubtedly  a  contributing  factor.    All  of  the  students 
in  the  bilingual  sample  were  in  bilingual  programs  at  the  time  of  stu- 
dent selection  (kindergarten  or  first  grade).    However,  some  were  main- 
streamed  to  English  medium  classes  after  one  year;  others  remained  in 
bilingual  classes  throughout  the  years  of  the  study. 

Finally,  the  nature  of  the  instructional  program  and  of  the  read- 
ing program  to  which  the  students  were  assigned  undoubtedly  affected 
the  student's  growth,  or  lack  thereof,  in  English  and  Spanish.  Even 
though  all  of  the  students  in  the  bilingual  sample  were  assigned  to 
bilingual  programs  at  their  entry  into  the  study,  not  all  of  the  stu- 
dents began  initial  reading  instruction  in  Spanish;  some  received 
instruction  in  both  languages  concurrently,  others  were  transferred  to 
English  reading' instruction  after  one  semester  in  first  grade,  others 
received  their  reading  instruction  entirely  in  English,  and  some  were 
provided  reading  instruction  primarily  in  Spanish  from  two  to  four 
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years.    Moreover,  the  c-iracter  of  the  reading  Instruction  differed 
from  site  to  site  and  from  classroom  to  <.;assroom  (see  Volume  VI: 
Instruction).    For  example,  instruction  in  some  classrooms  focused 
heavily  on  letter-sound  correspondence  in  the  early  stages  of  instruc- 
tion; in  others  instruction  was  provided  in  the  various  components  of 
reading  from  the  early  stage;  onward.    Some  classrooms  were  successful 
in  promoting  effectively  language  and  literacy  development.    There  is 
evidence  in  the  data  that  it  is  certainly  possible  for  bilingual 
children  to  thrive  in  schools  anci  that  by  the  time  some  of  these  chil- 
dren reach  second  and  third  gr«de  they  are  proficient  speakers  of  twe 
anguages  and  are  fluent  reauers  in  both  Spanish  and  English.  However, 
it  takes  (a.  ong  other  things)  skillful  teaching  and  attention  to  the 
development  of  language  in  a  variety  of  contexts  within  t!«e  school. 

Other  factors  outside  of  the  school  most  certainly      yed  a  role 
in  shaping  the  growth  patterns  of  the  students.    These  i  it  ude  (among 
others)  locale  and  the  extent  to  which  the  two  language;    re  used  in 
the  community,  as  well  as  the  role  of  the  home  'language-  in  the  affairs 
of  the  home  and  of  the  community;  attitude  of  the  student  and  othe  s 
toward  the  maintenance  of  Spanish  and/or  the  acquisition  of  each  of  the 
languages;  and  the  extent  to  which  written  materials  and  formal  usage 
are  aval  lab. u  to  the  students  in  each  of  the  languaces. 
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THE  BILINGUAL  SYNTAX  MEASURE 


The  Bilingual  Syntax  Measure  -  BSM  was  developed  "to  provide  an 
instrument  to  measure  oral  language  proficiency"  which  will  allow 
inferences  to  be  made  "about  a  child's  language  dominance,  the  level  of 
second  language  acquisition,  and  the  degree  of  maintenance  or  loss  of 
the  first  language"  (Burt,  Dulay,  HernJndez-Cha*vez,  1976,  p.  13).  The 
BSM  exists  in  two  levels  1n  both  English  and  Spanish.    Level  I  is 
designed  for  use  1n  Kindergarten  through  Grade  2.    Level  II  was  not 
used  by  any  of  the  districts  in  the  study,  therefore,  it  will  not  be 
treated  here. 

Each  test  is  administered  individually.    Administration  time 
required  is  approximately  10  to  15  minutes  per  test.    Trained  school 
personnel,  who  were  proficient  in  the  language  being  tested,  adminis- 
tered the  BSM  to  one  cohort  of  kindergarten  students  in  one  of  the 
school  districts  in  the  study.    This  occurred  as  a  normal  procedure  in 
the  district  s    process  of  identifying  limited  English-speaking  stu- 
dents for  program  placement.    The  materials  consist  of  an  administra- 
tion manual  in  each  language,  the  Picture  Booklet  containing  the 
stimuli  for  the  items,  a  response  booklet  for  each  child  in  the 
appropriate  language  (English  or  Spanish),  and  a  technical  manual. 

The  theoretical  framework  underlying  the  BSM  is  derived  from  the 
assumption  that  children  acquire  a  second  language  by  a  process  of 
creative  construction."    Syntax  was  chosen  as  the  measure  of  profi- 
ciency   because  1t  1s  more  stable  across  idiolects  and  dialects  than 
vocabulary,  pronunciation,  or  the  functional  uses  of  language.  BSM 
items  were  constructed  to  elicit  natural  speech  in  English  and  in 
Spanish  which  could  then  be  measured  for  syntactic  proficiency"  (Burt. 
Dulay,  ft  Herna'ndez-Cha'vez,  1976.  p.  13).    The  test  consists  of  25 
items. 


In  the  first  five  items,  the  student  is  shown  a  8  1/2"  x  11" 
brightly-colored  picture.    The  examiner  points  to  a  part  of  the  picture 
and  poses  the  stimulus  question.    The  student 's  response  is  recorded 
verbatim  for  each  item  for  which  lines  are  provided  (four  of  the  five 
items).    If  the  child  has  not  responded  to  at  least  three  of  the  test 
questions,  the  test  is  discontinued  at  that  point.    If  the  child  has 
responded  to  at  least  three  test  questions,  the  examiner  proceed-,  to 
the  next  'et  of  items.    For  items  #6  through  #9,  the  child  is  shown 
simultaneously  the  previous  picture  and  an  additional  picture  which 
extends  the  scene  presented  earlier.    The  examiner  again  points  to  the 
appropriate  section(s)  of  the  pictures  and  poses  the  stimulus  question 
and  records  the  student's  response  for  each  of  the  four  items.    A  new 
picture  if  presented  for  items  #10  through  #18,  and  the  student's 
responses  are  recorded  for  those  questions  for  which  lines  are  provided 
(seven  of  the  nine).    For  the  final  five  items,  three  new  pictures  are 
presented  and  the  test  procedure  described  above  is  continued,  with 
student  responses  recorded  for  three  of  the  five  items. 

Following  completion  of  the  test,  the  scorer  evaluates  the  stu- 
dent s  response  for  each  item  recorded  and,  on  the  basis  of  criteria 
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provided  on  the  final  page  of  the  student1 
one  of  five  levels:    Level  1  -  No  English 
Receptive  English  (Spanish)  only;  Level  3 
Level  4  -  Intermediate  English  (Spanish); 
(Spanish). 


s  response  booklet,  assigns 
(Spanish);  Level  2  - 
-  Survival  English  (Spanish); 
Level  5  -  Proficient  English 
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8ATERIA  WOODCOCK  OE  PROFICIENCIA  EN  EL  IDIOMA  - 
VERSION  EN  ESPANOL 
(The  Woodcock  Language  Proficiency  Battery  -  Spanish  Form) 

Woodcock  Language  Proficiency  Battery  -  Spanish  Form  (WLPB-Span) 
is  designed  for  use  with  Spanish-speaking  students  who  have  English  as 
their  second  language.    The  instrument  provides  Man  overview  of  their 
Tthe  students1]  Spanish  language  skills,  which  can  aid  instructional 
planning"  (Woodcock,  1981b,  p.  8).    The  battery  exists  in  both  English 
3nd  Spanish,  however,  only  the  Spanish  edition  was  used  in  the  present 
study  with  the  monolingual  Spanish-speaking  students  in  the  Northern 
Mexico  site. 

The  battery  is  designed  for  use  with  students  ranging  from  pre- 
school youngsters  through  university  students  and  adults.    In  all  sub- 
tests, the  items  are  arranged  1n  order  of  difficulty,  with  the  easiest 
item  first  and  the  most  difficult  Item  last.    The  "operating  range11  is 
the  set  of  consecutive  items  below  which  the  student  has  essentially  a 
100%  chance  of  getting  all  Items  correct  (the  basal  level)  and  above 
which  the  student  has  virtually  no  chance  of  getting  any  items  correct 
(the  ceiling  level).    The  goal  of  the  testing  1s  to  start  at  an  appro- 
priate point  within  the  student's  operating  range  and  then  continue 
testing  until  all  items  within  the  operating  range  have  been  adminis- 
tered.   The  rules  for  obtaining  basal  and  ceiling  levels  are  included 
at  the  beginning  of  each  subtest  in  the  test  book  and  are  stated 
briefly  at  the  top  of  each  subtest  in  the  Response  Booklet.    An  example 
of  the  procedure  used  for  determining  these  levels  are  described  below 
as  each  of  the  subtests  is  discussed. 

£        »st  is  administered  individually.    Approximately  45  minutes 
is  required  to  administer  all  eight  subtests.    Trained  SEOL  data 
collectors,  who  are  native  speakers  of  Spanish,  administered  the  test 
battery  to  the  students  in  the  study  at  the  Northern  Mexico  site.  The 
materials  consist  of  an  examiner's  manual;  a  test  book  which  contains 
the  test  stimuli,  both  verbal  and  visual;  and  a  Response  Booklet  for 
each  student. 

The  WLPB-Span  samples  a  wide  range  of  language  skills  (oral,  read- 
ing, written)  normally  required  for  performance  in  school.    The  test 
consists  of  eight  subtests:    Picture  Vocabulary,  Antonyms -Synonyms, 
Analogies,  Letter-Word  Identification,  Word  Attack,  Passage  Comprehen- 
sion, Dictation,  Proofing  (Punctuation  and  Capitalization,  Spelling, 
Usage), 

The  first  subtest,  Picture  Vocabulary,  requires  the  student  to 
provide  a  verbal  label  for  pictured  objects  or  actions.    There  are  33 
items  in  this  subtest.    For  Preschool  through  Grade  3  students,  the 
test  is  begun  with  Item  #1  and  proceeds  until  the  student  responds 
incorrectly  to  five  consecutive  items  (ceiling  level).    Older  students 
beqin  with  more  difficult  items;  for  example,  Grade  4  through  Grade  6 
students  begin  with  Item  #4,  and  adults  begin  with  Item  #15.    Each  item 
administered  is  scored  by  placing  a  'T'  (correct  response)  or  a  "O" 
(incorrect  or  no  response)  in  the  appropriate  space  in  the  Response 
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"?»  ir  «n  I  nil  P  °V15eS  a"  anSwer  that  cannot  be  scored  either 

l   or   o,   probes  are  provided  to  assist  in  clarifying  the  student's 
response.    The  raw  score  for  the  subtest  is  the  number  of  items  correct 
and  is  obtained  by  counting  as  correct  all  items  below  the  basal  level  ' 
(five  consecutive  items  correct)  plus  all  items  scored  as  correct 
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the  student  s  operating  range  (from  basal  level  to  ceiling  level) 
Essentially  the  same  scoring  procedure  is  used  for  all  of  the  subtests 
with  some  variation  required  in  the  subtests  of  written  language. 

The  second  subtest,  Antonyms-Synonyms,  measures  the  student's 
knowledge  of  word  meanings     Part  A  (Antonyms)  requires  the  student  to 
state  a  word  whose  meaning  1s  the  opposite  of  the  stimulus  word  pre- 
sented by  the  examiner.    Part  3  (Synonyms)  requires  the  student  to 
state  a  word  whose  meaning  is  approximately  the  same  as  the  presented 
word     The  Antonyms  portion  of  the  test  contains  32  items;  the  synonyms 
portion  contains  25  items.    The.e  are  no  visual  supports  for  this 
subtest . 

In  the  third  subtest,  Analogies,  the  student  1s  required  to  com- 
plete phrases  with  words  that  indicate  appropriate  analogies  (*.q..  Los 

gatos  andan;  los  peces    nadan).    Thirty-seven  items  are  included 

in  this  subtest. 

The  fourth  subtest,  Letter-Word  Identification,  requires  the  stu- 
dent to  identify  (read)  letters  and  words  that  appear  in  large  type  on 
the  student's  side  of  the  test  book.   This  subtest  contains  50  items, 
the  first  four  of  which  are  letter-Identification  items;  the  remaining 
46  items  require  the  student  to  identify  words. 

In  the  fifth  subtest,  Word  Attack,  the  student  is  required  to  read 
nonsense  words  (letter  combinations  that  are  not  actual  words)  This 
subtest  measures  the  student's  ability  to  apply  phonic  and  structural 
tH   ^I1?  ski11s  1n  order  t0  Pronounce  words  that  may  be  unfamiliar. 
The  28  items  of  this  subtest  were  "selected  so  that  almost  all  phonemes 
in  the  Spanish  language  are  represented  by  at  least  one  major  spell inq 
pattern"  (Woodcock,  1981b,  p.  5).  y 

The  sixth  subtest,  Passage  Comprehension,  utilizes  the  cloze 
procedure.    It  measures  the  student's  ability  to  use  contextual  infor- 
mation 1n  a  short  passage  to  supply  a  key  word  missing  from  the  text. 
Examples  of  appropriate  responses  are  provided.    There  are  28  items  in 
this  subtest. 

The  seventh  subtest,  Dictation,  requires  the  student  to  respond  in 
writing  to  a  variety  of  instructions  requiring  knowledge  of  letter 
forms,  spelling,  punctuation,  capitalization,  and  usage.    Most  of  the 
items  require  the  student  to  write  a  single  word  or  abbreviation  in 
response  to  the  examiner's  Instructions.    All  items  are  presented  in  a 
manner  similar  to  a  traditional  spelling  test.    This  subtest  contains 
42  items. 

The  final  subtest,  Proofing,  requires  the  student  to  identify 
mistakes  in  typewritten  passages  and  to  indicate  how  to  correct  each 
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mistake.    The  student  is  Informed  that  each  typewritten  passage  con- 
tains one  and  only  one  error.    Errors  include  incorrect  punctuation, 
incorrect  capitalization,  inappropriate  form  of  a  word,  and  misspell- 
ings.   This  subtest  contains  40  items. 

The  WLPB-Span  is  designed  so  that  a  combined  score  from  the  Dicta- 
tion and. Proofing  subtests  may  be  obtained  on  the  punctuation  and 
capitalization  items,  the  spelling  items,  and  the  usage  items.  Provi- 
sions are  made  in  the  Response  Booklet  for  the  examiner  to  score  across 
the  two  subtests  in  respect  to  these  components  and  to  plot  results  on 
the  subtest  profile.    The  two  written  language  subtests  (Dictation  and 
Proofing)  contain  23  items  measuring  punctuation  and  capitalization 
skills.    A  sco-e  for  spelling  may  also  be  derived  from  the  34  items 
from  the  Dictation  and  Proofing  subtests.    Similarly,  the  score  for  the 
usage  items  is  compiled  on  the  bases  of  25  items  drawn  from  the  two 
subtests. 


Although  subtests  are  the  basic  component  of  the  WLPB-Span, 
clusters  of  subtests  provide  the  primary  basis  for  interpretation. 
Four  cluster  scores  are  derived  from  the  raw  scores.    An  oral  language 
performance  score  is  obtained  from  the  student's  performance  on  the 
Picture  Vocabulary,  Antonyms -Synonyms,  and  Analogies  subtests.  This 
measure  of  oral  language  is  based  on  the  rationale  that  "the  abilities 
required  to  derive  meaning  and  produce  meaningful  responses  in  the 
execution  of  certain  cognitive  tasks  are  prerequisites  to  understanding 
and  producing  oral  language"  (Woodcock,  1981b,  p.  40).    A  reading  score 
is  derived  by  clustering  the  student's  performance  on  the  Letter-Word 
Identification,  Word  Attack,  and  Passage  Comprehension  subtests.  These 
subtests  represent  "three  of  the  most  significant  aspects  of  overall 
reading  ability"  (Woodcock,  1981b,  p.  40).    The  cluster  score  for 
written  language  is  obtained  from  the  student's  performance  on  the  Dic- 
tation and  Proofing  subtests.    This  cluster  measures  written  language 
skills  in  two  contexts  (i.e.,  supplying  the  correct  form  upon  demand 
and  detecting  errors  in  previously  written  material).    An  overall  score 
is  a  composite  score  based  on  the  three  clusters  described  above,  and 
its  "primary  function  is  to  provide  a  general  index  of  overall 
functioning  in  the  Spanish  language"  (Woodcock,  1981b,  p.  41). 

To  obtain  the  cluster  scores  and  overall  score,  percent  correct 
indices  are  computed  for  each  of  the  subtests  which  are  then  averaged 
based  on  the  clustering  described  above. 
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Pt  t  pat  -  .»,£-■:. 
0a<  F-nacK  Jc,  7 
deep  dip  -  b/.6Sk6. 
w  m»>ar  Pf  .EO 


U    fwiiy  r  .".3 

i;   thi.   ih  ll  ,,rr-; 

18.  thin  Mi         -P  ' 

19  cham  cr>o>n    1 '  1  *  £ 

20  shop-cnop  - 

21  nce-nsp  -  *  i 

22  ten-tan  -  t>t>,6; 

23  s*\-vt  -  t»' 

2C  n«'p"         •  r 

2.".  nou  Miop 

28.  rold-^old      :  1.  "6 

29  whether  .v€?ther  -99,ic0 

30.  ra«n  -oy  -     :  0,.  14,]  -  5 


ti      (  EXICAl 

Teacher  Instructions"  TtM  the  studt  nf  rc<.     tv.  y  K»nr,  Kttir 

<  f.«  outufOa.  The1.,  potfit  tc  Kid)  pjcuit,  ^nj         v.'h^;  xhts 


>1  -2Vr 
'36 


41  c^cken 

42.  btced 

43.  hammer 

.  44,  submarine 
40  dmosau.- 
46   watermelon  (melon) 
47.  candle 

48  uirv\<*'\e 

49  came* 
r  J     ^:  }f,$e 


..'t  ?«:.  3o,  its.  ^y.  97  113.111,  an. 

fHGNLMES. 

Student  Instructions'  Arf  yju  read/ >  1  »vjf  1  you  tc  Su>  evilly 
who   •  <>u  near  on  the  tap*. 

cxuinpf»;s       If  you  hejr  clog,  ^ou  sav  vjrjg  M  ,ou  n^ar, 
it[s  raimno..  you  say   _    . 


St.  this 

52.  My  tether  is  furl**. 

53.  very 

54.  The  rivers  ere  moving. 
55  Yts 

56.  Th*  ye/d  is  yahow. 
58.  hat  isfcot. 


1,2,3 
1J.13.  14 
18.  19.  20 
23.  24 


61 


05 
56 

67 
G* 

•39 
70. 

71 
72. 

74. 

75 
76. 

77. 
78. 

79. 
30. 

31 

62 

83 
84 

85. 
5G 


bad 

H«  ^a_r  on  a  mA 


"IK'  s 


th>ng  1 

6*d  K^jhy  is  t.'in.  } 

cheap 

He  _hrwcd  h:-,  chocoluft 

5*^.  } 

Tho  boys,  nwe  bos^v  f 

b«d  ( 

Let  the  pft  in.  ) 

to«id  # 

The  *ood  was  Qood^  } 

hill  ) 

Ho  bit  tho  chip.  ( 

"to  1 

The  crajj  was  m  the  tufc.  J 

beet  ) 

1  ney  n^ed  the  tfffd.  f 

My  i£um  is  ^ood.  f 

wtiite  I 

There's  white  and  w£est.  t 

paint  I 

The  pig  was  m  the  pert.  * 


2S.  30,  31 
36.37 
40  41. ^2 
46,48  bl 
64,121  122 
61.63.  64 
66.  6C. 
/I.  73  74 
77.  78 
82.  83.84 
87,  88.89 
91.92.  94 
98,  99,  1 00 
96,  <24 


Tj^-tf.  :'ei  point  to  the 


-.eMTENCc  COMPREHENSION 
i»t„dent  instructions.  Li Stt'r  • :  *' 
i^vturt   hat  -  )ows  wf»at  vou  beard. 

87.  The  forks  ere  heid  by  both  children 

88.  The  (nan  is  pushed  by  the  women, 

89.  The  girl  is  not  on  the  bike.  _  " 

90.  The  b«r  dtm  not  h*M  e  eteick. 

91.  The  women  feeds  herrW  with  e  spoon 

92.  The  men  and  women  ere  very  unhappy. 
n3.  The  woman  4s  riding  the  horse  and  the 

Uttie  girl  is  watching. 
94.    The  fattest  little  boy  Is  sitting. 
.  95.     The  boy  it  eating  the  girl's  food. 
.96.    The  oat  Jumped  and  the  dog  sat. 

Any  or  «ilJ  of  the  following  LAS®  Language  Arts  Supplement 
ijn^n^s  *jnd  activities  Mutd  he  eppropft£f  e  for  »5<  rjchmant  of 
oral  comprehension:  9,  15,  17,  34.  38.  43  45.  48,  49,  52.  57, 
63.  65,  B9.  71.  74. 79, 90.  93, 104.  1 15.  116,  123.  etc. 

ORAL  PRODUCTION:  {Storytelling) 
Scored  on  back  of  this  sheet. 


•H  lem  is  m»ssetS,  these  activities  m  ;he  LAS^  Lanquage  Arts  Su^pU-r^nt 
itnr,  -h)  vvc.iSd  b*>  opprop<-iate 


Prs 


SCORING  CALCULATIONS 
Comp. 


Sub 
Total 


1  2  3  4  5  b 
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BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

LAS®  I  -  Student  Score  $hm\ 


Namt  ■  ~  Dat*  of  Test  _~  

V      Production  -  Storytelling 

Student  insti  uct. onv  Now  \\e'<e  going  to  have  a  story.  See  these  pictures7  Aren't  rhev  nr^r  W»'li.  thes-  ?  r..i  s 
tell  a  story  jnd  I'm  going  to  play  the  story  for  you  now  After  the  story  »s  over  I'd  like  you  to  teltme  rn*  story, 
as  rlosely  as  you  cm  remember  it,  exactfy  the  way  it  was  on  the  tape.  So  yoi/K  have  to  Mtpr  v*»ry  r3ri»t"»«y  |.pV 
see  ho*'  much  you  can  remember,  Ready? 

(After  pbvnq  tap?}'  Mow  that  was  a  oretty  MH.od  stor/.  wasn't  »t.  Can  you  u>ll  me  th*  itory  „\acr'y  ?>t*  /vay  v«m 
heard  it? 

Teacher  Instructions:  Arrange  test  book  j- 

sp  4,pictures  can  be  seen  s«po|tarjeously  "      *  ~  " 

m  student  listens  to  tape.  'After  hearing   

^tapa. est  student  to. retail  story,  fiflE  SURE 

TO  WRITE  DOWN  EVERY  WORD  OF  -   

SnVO€NT  RESPONSE  EXACTLY  AS 
QlVENk  If  student  does  not  produce  at 
least  50  words/try  probe  questions  such  as 
examples  given  below.  Again,  writedown 
response  exactly  as  spofcen. 


Probe  questions  to     »ised  i*  n*>ressarv 

i   Vv^jt  dia  ne  irkre  to  do> 

•  pointing  to  5  J!  ,  old  monsfprj 

2.  What  J.d  h%»  Jo  O'    sur"4n,»r  day? 

j  'An^t     J  *•**  1  *  *    T  •     w  I'ter  n$ 


G   -Vh.    •  •     ,  ..- 

?  Ah  /  '  l^nn^-r,  •  ,  h  ri: 
P    \       .       ■       ,ji    .  - 

?o  Jr  ujam  • 


>    :J«v-»  '>»nu  h>s  ,  rM  t^p-,, iy  i  'tin,  n   "  ip    -  F  rn  I  iTnnonfwvij 

class  i 
5.  Describing  a  science  experiment  jo  English.  r3  4 

1.  H^w  i  i.ri  1  n.  1  *  ,  .*  11  th  1  •  -  !  1  *  * 
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Cooynqht      1975.  197/  L-n»|u  »n .  »r.  1. 


Name  

District  

Grade  

Examiner 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

Student  Score  Sheet 
for 

LANGUAGE  ASSESSMENT  SCALES© 
LAS® -Level  I  (Spanish) 

Date  of  Test  

  Sex  Date  of  Birth  Age_ 

.  Teacher  


JSchool  

_Home  Language. 


.Test  Language 


.Ethnic  Group_ 


SONIOOS  MINIM06  EN  PARES:  (MINIMAL  SOUND  PAIRS) 
Instrucdonss  el  setudamto;  Cuando  oyet  dot  palabras  en  era 
cinta,  dime  si  suenan  iguates  o  diferentet. 
Ejtmplo:  1  Hibro,  puerta  -  diferentes 
2)  oquipo,  equipo  -  iguaies 

lilbdb. 
"17. 

18. 
"It. 
"20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


2t.30.37* 

-  1.9 
4f.23.27 
11,107,17 
-  42.108,45 

l.ioe.ioe 
-ioe.no 


8.  mhad-mitad  -  12,13.14 
1.11.6 
-  3,92.10 
-  93,84 

-  43,11,14 
42.34,49 

-  11.12.14 

-  99,94,39 


29,72,79 
107,103,49 
l  -  42.43,47 
97,90,93 
1*2,3 
•  117,19,20 
-  94,92 

 -  109,9,9 

,24.  furrcrfwio  -  23.24,29 
26.  pltlendt  pwdiewde  - 13,94,19 
.29.  game  gome  -  ao.  ai  ,99 
.27.  lager  llgai  -  94.13.1  a 

28.  sate-fata  -  94,99,77 

29.  mm  mi  -  109,1,9 
.30.  poto~piso~  109,12,17 


LEXICO:  (LEXICAL) 

Inetrueeloweaalmeeetfo:  Oigele  el  ettudiento  que  el/oile  va  a  ver 
un  dibuio,  luego  seriate  cade  f  otografh  y  pnsgunteie:  Z  Quaes  etto? 

.31.  man   41.  poHo  (asllo) 

32.  tren   42.  pan 

.33.  pern   43.  martMo 

.34.  imnam 

.35.  toft   46. 

.  DMNWH 


-37. 
-36. 
-  36.  ouohMlo 
.40. 


.46. 

.47. 

^48. 
SO. 


(vela) 


Any  or  all  of  the  following  garnet  and  activities  from  the  LAS® 
Language  Arts  Supplement  would  be  appropriate  for  vocabulary 
enrichment:  3, 4, 13, 14, 16, 21 , 24, 29, 30, 34, 40, 41 , 61 , 52, 
56, 67, 62, 67, 79, 80, 84, 88, 62, 86, 97, 1 18, 120, 121, 122,  etc 

Ill     F  ON  EM  AS:  (PHONEMES) 

Inttruodonet  el  sstudtants:  i  Ettas  listo/e?  R spits  sxsctamsnt*  io 
qua  oyet  sn  la  cinta. 

Por  sjemplo,  si  oyet  esse,  vet  a  dedr  case.  Si  oyet.  buenot  diet. 
wjs  e  dedr  

 51.e>« 

 52.Etttenlg.ff 

  53.p£o 

 54.  Jrme  toco  si  hj|o. 

 56.  infta 

 56.  Let  nigss  lo  snesfitn. 

  57.  tisos 

  59.  El  psrxp  hrcsiuido. 


(  11.12 

)  22.23 


 86.  dime 

 60.  No  ptpjo  nep>  msio. 

[  28,29 

 &  6tol  JabsVi  de  Juflo. 

f  38,38 

 63.  antra 

 94.  No  ma  io 

4a*u 

•  42,43,47 

 96. tapis 

 66.Etela£ltdeMtrb. 

 97.  bosses 

 96.  A  vjsr  si  jh 

54,66 

asja  sn  el  poxo.  j 

66,67,98 

 71.ttMa 

 72.0psjpoo 

\  70,71,73 

 73.jome 

 74.  Nojuoausi 

» sn  si  ague. 

[  77,78,76 

 76.jpjea 

 76.  Let  nubs* 

-to  vustan. 

\  S2J3 

 77.buaojr 

 76.  El  ana  he 

os  lo  mignjp. 

76*  ouseo 
 80.ZTWlen  vto  0)  parage? 

 ei.Jomet 

62.  Eljpbo  bejjs)  eqof  * 

>  94,96,100 

[  101,102 

 93,  ow* 

 64.6s  sens^ai 

\  104,106,106 

-  . .  66.  j|anta 
 66.E)oamsj|o 

me  Hemo*. 

[  112,113 

IV     COMPREN6ION  DE  PRASES  (SeitSanof  Comprshsnsion) 

Inttruoaionet  el  setudienta:  Eacucha  la  cinta.  lusgo  snsiffama 
si  dibuio  que  indke  lo  qua  oltte. 
-67.  El Jovsn eorre muy reside. 
- 86.  Lamlheaei  nolnmpianUuss. 
.86.  La mu|er atfa y delpds seta' ssntsds. 
■90.  Ei  nmo  sparra  al  juauets  ds  is  nifta. 


-  91.  Ls  asnorrfa  no  tfteno  dinars). 
92.  El  hombre  eetaba  eomiendo 


•If  itsm  it  mittsd,  thess  activitisi  in  ths  LAS®  Language  Arts  Suppismsnt 
(Spsnith)  would  be  appropriate. 


 93.  El  gato  ss  ssnt7y^i  parro  brinoo'. 

 94.  U  nma  atqiiifit  he  roto  el  vsso. 

 96.  Toaewlaimuiarateasinm 

 96.  La  puerta  at  serrade  por  lot  dot  niftos. 

Any  or  all  of  the  following  games  end  activitisi  from  ths  LAS® 
Language  Arts  Supplant  would  be  appropriete  for  enrichment 
of  oral  comprshsnsion:  6,16,16.21,26,31.36.44,48,57,58,67,73, 
80  J4j66jS9,106,1 12,1 14,1 18,1 19,123.  etc. 

V  PROOOCCION  ORAL  -  CUENTOS  (Production  -  Storytsiling) 
Scored  on  back  of  this  sheet. 


Prs. 


Sub- 


SCORING  CALCULATIONS 

  Lex.  Phon.  Comp.  Prod.  Tots!  Total  Level 

■  .□•□•□•□•□■□—a  □ 
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LAS®  I  -  Student  Score  Sheet 


Name  Date  of  Test 


V      Production  -  Storytellif  9 

Instrucciones  al  estudiante:  Ahora  vamos  a  escuchar  una  hiftoria.  I  Ve$  estos  dibujos?  Pues,  los  dibujos  cuentan  una 
historia  y  ahora  puedes  escucharla.  Despuis  de  escuchar  la  historia,  quiero  que  me  repitas  la  historia,  tan  exacto 
como  puedes  recordarla.  Asf  que  tendrrfs  que  escuchar  con  mucho  cuidado.  Vamos  a  ver  cuinto  puedes  recorder 
I  Listo(a)? 

(After  playing  tape):  Muy  bien.  I  Me  puedes  repetir  (contar)  la  historia  exactamente  como  la  ofste? 
Teacher  Instructions:  Arrange  test  book 
so  4  pictures  can  be  seen  simultaneously 

as  student  listens  to  tape*  After  hearing  

tape,  ask  student  to  retell  story.  BE  SURE 

TO  WRITE  DOWN  EVERY  WORO  OF  

STUDENT  RESPONSE  EXACTLY  AS 

GIVEN.  If  student  does  not  produce  at  "  

least  50  words,  try  probe  questions  such  

as  examples  given  below.  Again,  write  "  "  ™ 

down  response  exactly  as  spoken*  

Probe  questions  to  be  used  if  necessary: 


l.lQutf  le  gustaba  hacer?  (pointing  to  giant) 
2. 1  Qui  hizo  la  giganta  un  dfa  de  vera  ? 

3.  i  Qui  di jo  la  gtgtnta  despu4s  de  comer  la   

pintura?  

4.  i  Quizes  son  el  los?  (pointing  to  giant's  

friends) 

5.  i  Qui  le  preguntaron  sus  amigos?  ■  -  

3. 1  Qui  le  trajeron  sus  amigos?   .  

7.1  Qui  le  dio  el  gigante  grande?  _  

8.1  Qui  le  dio  el  gigante  mediano?  

9.4  Qui  (e  dio  la  giganta  pequena?  

10. 1  Que  es  lo  que  giganta  nunca  mis  va 
a  hacer? 

Any  or  all  of  the  following  LAS®  Language  Arts  Supplement  games  and  activities  would  be  appropriate  for 
enrichment  of  syntax  production:  16,  21, 24,  26, 31, 36,  41,  52, 68,  66,  69,  72,  74,  S8, 106, 111, 118,  etc 

OBSERVATIONS 

Based  on  your  observations,  please  give  your  assessment  of  this  student's  use  of  the  Spanish  language.  Rate  the  student's 
probability  of  success  in  the  following  situations. 

1.  Asking  for  directions  in  Spanish  to  an  unfamiliar  part  of  the  school. 

2.  Telling  a  joke  in  Spanish  to  monolingual  peers. 

3.  Describing  hiVher  family  composition  in  Spanish  to  a  monolingual 

peer  or  teacher. 

4.  Explaining  to  a  teacher  in  Spanish  why  s/he  had  been  absent  from 

class. 

5.  Describing  a  science  experiment  in  Spanish. 

6.  How  long  have  you  known  this  student?  


(Succeed  fully)   5-4-3-2-1  tfatl) 
(Circle  One) 

5-4-3-2- 
5-4-3-2- 

5-4-3-2- 

5-4-3-2- 
5-4-3-2- 


Total  Average 
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ORAL  PROFICIENCY  RATING  SCALE 
Criteria 

PRONUNCIATION 

1.  Often  unintelligible  due  to  excessive  mispronunciation,  making 
comprehension  extremely  difficult. 

2.  Intelligible,  but  with  frequent  mispronunciations  which  may,  at 
times,  interfere  with  communication. 

3.  Always  intelligible,  but  reflects  occasional  mispronunciations 
v.'  ich  are  usually  systematic. 

4.  Essentially  like  that  of  a  native  speaker,  except,  for  some 
residue  or  overtones  that  suggest  non-nati veness. 

5.  For  all  practical  purposes,  like  that  of  a  native  speaker; 
pronunciation  may  reflect  characteristic  features  of  the  dialect 
of  the  region. 


GRAMMAR 

1.  Makes  excessive  number  of  errors  in  grammar,  except  in  stock 
phrases;  extremely  limited  in  range  and  variety  of  syntactic 
structures. 

2.  Makes  frequpnt  errors  in  grammar,  which  may  interfere  with  normal 
communi cation;  rather  limited  in  range  and  variety  of  syntactic 
structures;  frequently  resorts  to  rephrasing  in  midcourse. 

3.  Makes  occasional  errors  in  grammar  which  may,  at  times,  obscure 
meaning;  range  and  variety  of  syntactic  structures  are  relatively 
limited  when  compared  with  those  of  native  peers. 

4.  Makes  sporadic  errors  in  grammar  that  are  non-typical  of  native 
speakers  of  the  same  age;  grammar  is  essentially  like  that  of 
native  speakers  with  syntactic  structures  resembling  those  of 
native  peers  in  range  and  variety. 


VOCABULARY 

1.  Vocabulary  is  severely  limited  and  often  hampers  comnuni cation. 

2.  Vocabulary  is  limited  when  compared  with  native  peers;  frequent 
use  of  inappropriate  terms. 

3.  Vocabulary  is  mostly  adequate,  but  occasionally  deficient. 

4.  Vocabulary  is  essentially  like  that  of  a  native  speaker  of  the 
same  age,  except  for  sporadic  groping  for  appropriate  terms. 
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5. 


IZSkJr  n?+HCV  purposes»  vocabulary  is  like  that  of  a  native 
speaker  of  the  same  age. 

COMPREHENSION 

items  frequently  used  ir.  che  classroom  u«  social  settina  (o  a 
o^rTestnu9r[;.reqUlreS  simPlifi^i0".  petition,  .ind/or^cn'use 

2.    Understand-  some  adult  or  peer  speech  spoken  at  a  normal  rate, 
but  often  requires  simplification  of  speech  or  frequent  reoeti- 
tion  or  rephrasing.  H  rwjwn 

3*    ISS^IS'J!9?!  adul*  or  Peer-group  speech,  spoken  at  a  normal 
•JnlinS  5       i  U!Ua1  y  156  underst00<l  by  native  peers,  but  occa- 
sionally demonstrates  lack  of,  or  only  partial,  understanding. 

4'    ^onrar2?!t!HSenti!'']y  "•^tiling,  spoken  at  a  normal  rate,  in 
J  ; ;  ?l! te d;. socIa1'  or  Peer-group  conversation,  except  for 
certain  idiomatic  phrases  or  conventionalized  usage  of  the 
language. 

5.    Understands  everything  in  both  classroom  and  playgroup  speech 
which  would  usually  be  expected  of  native  speakers  of  the  same 
»ge  • 

OVERALL  COMMUNICATION  SKILL 

1.  Is  able  to  participate  only  minimally  in  school -related  or  peer- 
group  conversations  conducted  in  the  language.    Speech  1s  gener- 

lllLl       teV:'ed  bl  1abred  Paction,  incomplete  sentences, 
and/or  excessive  nuirber  of  errors. 

2.  Is  able  to  get  the  g<st  of  most  school -related  and  peer-group 
conversations,  but  is  unable  to  participate  with  facility  in  any 
but  very  familiar,  routine  conversations.    Speech  is  frequently 
uneven,  hesitant,  and  fragmented.  3 

3.  Understands  and  speaks  the  language  adequately  to  participate  in 
most  school -related  and  peer-group  conversations.    Speech  is 
characterized  by  occasional  errors  in  grammar,  some  groping  for 
words,  and  at  times,  hesitancy  and  unevenness  in  production. 

4.  Uses  the  language  fluently  and  accurately,  for  the  most  part,  and 
is  able  to  participate  successfully  in  all  school -related  and 
peer-group  conversations.    Speech,  while  smooth,  effortless,  and 
genera  ly  without  error,  contains  some  sound  qualities  and  gram- 
matical structures  which  suggest  non-nativeness. 


.ERJC 


Fop  all  practical  purposes,  uses  the  language  like  a  native 
speaker  of  the  same  age.    Speech  in  all  school -related  and  play- 
group conversations  is  smooth,  effortless,  and  native-like  in 
accuracy. 
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SEDL/1979 


OPAL  PROFICIENCY  RATING  SCALE 
ENGLISH 

Student 's  Name  Grade 

Teacher  Date  

Sch001   Rater  

Di  st  ri  ct  

INSTRUCTIONS:    Please  refer  to  the  accompanying  criteria  sheet  and 
circle  below  the  number  corresponding  to  the  statement  which  most 
accurately  describes  the  student's  level  of  proficiency  for  each  of  che 
language  components  indicated. 


PRONUNCIATION 

GRAMMAR 

VOCABULARY 

COMPREHENSION 

OVERALL 
COMMUNICATIVE  SKILL 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

*> 
C 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 



5 



5 

5 
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ORAL  PROFICIENCY  RATING  SCALE 
SPANISH 


Student's  Name 

Teacher  

School 


6rade_ 
Date 


Rater 


District 


INSTRUCTIONS:    Please  refer  to  the  acconoanying  criteria  sheet  and 
circle  below  the  number  corresponding  tc  the  statement  which  most 
accurately  describes  the  student's  leve   of  proficiency  for  each  of  the 
language  components  indicated. 


PRONUNCIATION 

GRAMMAR 

VOCABULARY 

COMPREHENSION 

OVERALL 
COMMUNICATIVE  SKILL 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

(\  r-  , 
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Sample  R3t1ng  Form 
Taped  Interactions  -  Language 


Samples 
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LANGUAGE  SAMPL2  RATING  SHEET 


S lucent' s  Name 
Teacher   

School 


Grade 


Oate  Collected 
Rater 


District 


Cite  Rated 


1.  "yp«  of  interaction  (circle  one):1      T      P  p 

2.  General  language  use  of  interlocuters  (circle  one):2  S 

3.  General  language  use  of  student  (circle  one):2     i  £ 

4.  Oral  proficiency  rating:3 


£ 
A 


A 
C 


SPANISH 
(1f  used  by  student) 


ENGLISH 
(1f  used  by  student) 


i  PRONUNCIATION 

I     1     2     3     A     <  1 

T  " 

1     2     3     4     5  I 

!  GRAMMAR  

12     3     4  5 

1     2     3     4     s  J 

I  VOCABULARY 

12     3     4  5 

1     2     3     4     5  1 

COMPRESSION 

1     2     3     4     5  1 

1     2     3     4  5 

OVERALL  COMMU- 
NICATEE SKILL 

1     2     3     4  5 

1     2     3     4  5 

T  »  Teacher-Pupil;  P  »  Peer-Pupil;  F  -  Family-Pupil 

S  •  Spanish;  £  -  English;  A  -  Alternate  use  of  both;  C  -  Code  Switching;  3  -  Both 
Refer  to  accompanying  criteria  sheet 
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PREFACE 


In  June  1978  the  National  Institute  of  Education  (NIE)  funded  the 
Southwest  Educational  Development  Laboratory  (SEDL)  to  conduct  a  longi- 
tudinal study  on  the  Teaching  of  Reading  to  Bilingual  Children.  Educa- 
tors and  policymakers  alike  have  long  recognized  that  the  ability  to 
read  is  essential  for  success  in  school,  in  work,  and  1n  life;  yet  many 
children  from  second-language  backgrounds  have  trouble  learning  to  read 
in  schools  today.    The  majority  of  these  youngsters  are  from  Spanish- 
language  backgrounds  and  from  low  income  families.    Special  programs 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  children  are  provided  in  schools, 
but  there  is  limited  research  evidence  to  guide  the  development,  evalu- 
ation, and  implementation  of  these  programs.    This  study  is  intended  to 
provide  information  that  will  result  in  greater  insights  into  wh?t 
constitutes  a  favorable  learning  environment  for  children  from  Spanish- 
language  backgrounds,  what  instructional  sequences  and  events  promote 
successful  and  efficient  learning  of  literacy  skills,  and  what  the  lan- 
guage and  literacy  outcomes  of  current  schooling  practices  are  for  a 
large  sample  of  these  youngsters. 

The  study  was  conducted  during  the  years  of  1978  through  1984.  It 
is  a  comprehensive  longitudinal  investigation  of  the  development  of 
reading  skills  from  kindergarten  through  fourth  grade  for  a  representa- 
tive sample  of  more  than  350  children  from  bilingual  backgrounds,  and 
for  smaller  samples  of  children  who,  on  entry  into  school,  were  mono- 
lingual in  English  or  Spanish.    In  this  "natural  variation"  study, 
teaching  and  learning  were  carefully  documented  in  field  settings  at 
the  several  sites. 

The  goals  of  the  study  were  to  (a)  describe  variations  in  both 
English  and  Spanish  language  ability  of  students  living  in  bilingual 
communities,  (b)  document  prevailing  practices  in  reading  instruction 
for  bilingual  students,  and  c)  investigate  the  relations  between  the 
instructional  program  and  student  achievement  for  students  with  differ- 
ing entry  profiles. 

Description  of  the  Study 

Surveys  of  the  general  and  school  populations  r     il  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  students  whose  language  resources  at     iot  an  ideal 
match  to  the  language  of  the  school.    An  important  question  for  educa- 
tional practice  and  policy  centers  around  the  school's  responsibilities 
in  this  situation.    Bilingual  programs,  Engl ish-as-a-Second-Language 
classes,  classroom  aides,  and  "sink-or-swim"  aproaches  can  all  be 
found  in  practice  today.    From  limited  evidence  now  available,  none  of 
these  techniques  has  emerged  as  :he  one  best  system. 

Hispanics  make  up  the  largest  and  fastest  growing  school -age  popu- 
lation today.    The  demographics  for  some  «tates  show  that  over  the  next 
decade  they  may  constitute  as  much  as  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  popula- 
tion.   In  the  state  of  Texas  at.  present,  approximately  one  third  of  the 
school  children  are  from  Hispanic  backgrounds  (approaching  one 
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million).    They  are  found  in  virtually  ever  school  district  in  the 
state.    Many  of  the  school  districts  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
state  serve  school  populations  of  which  75%  to  99%  of  the  children  are 
from  Spanish -speaking  backgrounds  and,  on  entry  into  school,  are  often 
limited  in  their  ability  to  speak  English  and  to  profit  from  instruc- 
tion in  that  language.    This  population  is  not  restricted  to  the  border 
areas,  however.    Large  urban  centers  in  the  state  report  as  much  as  20% 
of  their  school  population  from  Hispanic  backgrounds,  with  a  concentra- 
tion of  some  80%  to  90%  in  certain  of  their  schools. 

It  is  well  documented  that,  in  general,  children  from  Spanish- 
speaking  backgrounds,  for  whatever  reason,  often  encounter  difficulty 
in  o'ji*  nation's  schools;  they  do  more  poorly  on  standardized  tests  than 
does  the  general  school  population,  and  their  dropout  rate  is  high. 
Bilingual  education,  1n  which  students  are  given  instruction  partially 
through  the  home  language  until  they  have  attained  sufficient  profi- 
ciency in  English  to  benefit  from  Engl 1sh -medium  Instruction,  has  been 
the  principal  approach  recommended  by  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  to 
ensure  access  to  equal  educational  opportunity  for  these  children. 
Although  many  individual  programs  have  had  considerable  success  in 
improving  the  academic  performance  of  language-minority  students,  it 
has  not  been  demonstrated  that  these  programs  generally  are  reducing 
inequality  of  educational  opportunity  on  the  large  scale  that  was 
envisioned. 

Growth  in  reading  comes  about  for  most  youngsters  through  fornal 
classroom  instruction.    Understanding  the  development  of  reading,  and 
knowledge  of  the  critical  variables  that  determine  success  or  failure, 
depends  on     careful  examination  of  the  instructional  program  —  not 
just  the  label  over  the  classroom  door,  but  the  program  as  actually 
implemented  by  the  classroom  teacher. 

Educators  have  raised  several  issues  about  the  most  effective  way 
to  help  bilingual  children  become  proficient  readers  of  English.  These 
include  (a)  valid  assessment  of  the  student's  ability  in  the  languages 
of  the  home  and  of  the  school,  (b)  the  optimal  balance  of  formal 
instruction  in  both  languages,  (c  )  the  most  effective  transfer  from 
one  language  to  the  other,  and  (d)  bilingual  support  within  the  class- 
room environment.    A  major  thesis  of  the  Teaching  Reading  to  Bilingual 
Children  study  is  that  addressing  these  issues  (and  others)  requires  a 
comprehensive  and  ecologically-valid  investigation  of  the  linkage 
between  the  child's  language  and  the  language  of  instruction. 

Design  of  the  Study 

To  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  study,  considerable  attention  was 
given  to  the  selection  of  schools,  teachers  and  students,  to  the 
instruments  for  assessing  language  and  reading  achievement,  and  to  the 
methods  for  evaluating  the  classroom  instruction.    Each  of  these  topics 
is  discussed  briefly  below. 
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Schools,  Classes  and  Teachers 


Twenty  schools  and  200  teachers  from  six  school  districts  partici- 
pated in  the  study.    Included  are  variations  in  the  nature  of  the  read- 
ing program  (a  range  from  phonics-oriented  to  meaning-based),  classroom 
organization  (some  self-contained,  others  team-taught),  and  grade 
structure  (the  range  of  grades  in  the  individual  school  and  the  extent 
of  cross-grading  both  vary).    The  schools  differed  in  size,  SES,  urban- 
lcity,  locale,  and  makeup  of  the  student  body  (from  medium  to  hiqh 
concentration  of  bilingual  students). 

Student  Cohorts 


The  study  was  undertaken  in  four  cohorts  or  "waves"  cf  students 
Three  of  the  cohorts  consisted  entirely,  or  in  large  part,  0f  bilingual 
students.    The  first  cohort  was  small  (N«40)  and  ot  limited  generality 
the  second  was  somewhat  larger  (N«80)  and  covered  a  slightly  broader  ' 
array  of  contexts.    The  th.rd  cohort  which  was  both  larger  (N«200)  and 
broader  in  its  generality,  Incorporated  a  number  of  crocedural  Improve- 
ments based  on  previous  experience  fn  the  study  and  Included  a  monolin- 
gual English-speaking  sample.    The  fourth  cohort  consisted  of  a  rela- 
tively small  sample  (N«60)  of  monolingual  Spanish-speaking  students. 

All  of  the  bilingual  sites  were  from  the  state  of  Texas,  as  were 
the  monolingual  English-speaking  students.    The  monolingual  Spanish- 
speaking  students  were  from  one  site  in  Northern  Mexico. 

The  original  design  of  the  study  called  for  each  student  to  be 
assessed  and  observed  from  entry  to  kindergarten  through  exit  from 
third  grade.    By  covering  the  full  range  of  the  primary  years,  we  would 
be  able  to  examine  the  transition  from  "learning  to  rea""  through 
"reading  to  learn."    For  students  1n  programs  where  th    initial  stages 
of  reading  were  1n  Spanish,  we  also  considered  it  1mpo.  tant  to 
determine  the  transition  to  competence  in  English  reading. 

The  original  design  was  in  fact  implemented  for  the  first  two 
cohorts;  some  of  the  students  were  tracked  from  first  through  fourth 
grade,  but  most  followed  the  intended  design.    Due  to  limited  funding 
in  the  later  stages  of  the  study  the  last  two  cohorts  could  not  be 
followed  for  the  full  four  years  that  were  orig-f nal ly  intended.  The 
bilingual  and  monolingual  English  samples  from  the  Texas  sites  were 
observed  from  kindergarten  through  second  graue,  and  the  monolingual 
Spanish  samples  from  the  site  in  Northern  Mexico  were  observed  from 
first  throuoh  third  grade  (the  program  did  not  provide  a  kindergarten). 

The  monolingual  samples  were  incorporated  in  the  design  to  aid  in 
validating  the  instruments  for  student  assessment.    Both  the  English 
and  Spanish  cohorts  are  small  and  not  selected  to  be  fully  representa- 
tive of  monolingual  populations.    Data  from  these  samples  will  be 
presented  in  Volume  3,  as  part  of  the  discussion  on  the  adequacy  of  the 
instruments  for  measuring  growf.h.    The  study  was  designed  to  studv  the 
course  of  reading  in  bilingual  students,  not  as  a  basis  for  comparing 
these  students  with  monolingual  youngsters.    Accordingly,  comparisons 
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between  the  various  samples  will  not  be  made  in  this  report,  nor  do  we 
recommend  that  others  attempt  such  comparisons. 

Language  Assessment 

Several  types  of  data  were  collected  for  each  student  oi  English 
and  Spanish  proficiency.    Each  year,  early  in  the  Fall  and  again  in  the 
Winter  and  Spring,  teachers  rated  their  students'  language  skills. 
Oral  language  proficiency  tests  were  administered  in  the  Fall  of  each 
year.    Finally,  audiotaped  speech  samples  were  obtained  monthly  on  a 
rotating  schedule  in  three  settings:    in  the  classroom,  on  the  play- 
ground, and  in  the  home. 

Reading  Assessment 

Several  instruments  were  used  to  measure  reading  achievement. 
Standardized  test  scores  (mostly  English)  were  collected  yearly.  More 
detailed  information  was  obtained  from  a  battery  of  individually- 
administered  "performance  based  tests"  in  both  English  and  Spanish.  In 
kindergarten,  the  Stanford  Foundation  Skills  Test  was  employed  to  mea- 
sure the  child's  pre-reading  skills.    From  the  end  of  first  grade  on, 
the  Interactive  Reading  Assessment  System  was  administered  during  tho 
Spring  of  each  school  year.    This  instrument  provides  independent  mea- 
sures of  the  student's  skills  in  decoding,  word  meaning,  fluency  in 
oral  reading,  and  comprehension.    Finally,  informal  reading  inventories 
were  administered  throughout  the  school  year. 

Classroom  Observations  and  Teacher  Interviews 

Project  staff  conducted  monthly  observations  of  the  reading 
instruction  in  each  classroom  an<j  interviewed  the  teachers  quarterly 
about  their  instructional  plans.    The  observation  instrument  documented 
staffing  patterns,  grouping  and  organization,  time  allocation,  the  lan- 
guage of  instruction,  the  character  of  instruction,  the  materials  and 
procedures  used,  and  the  response  of  the  students.    The  interviews, 
focused  on  the  teacher's  general  instructional  objectives,  as  well  as 
the  objectives  for  individual  target  students.    Taken  together,  these 
two  instruments  yield  a  rich  characterization  of  the  classroom  environ- 
ment for  the  target  students. 

Student  Entry  Variables,  Classroom  Factors,  and  Reading  Achievement 

The  primary  goals      the  analyses  were  to  identify  the  general 
relationships  that  characterize  variation  in  these  factors  and  to  look 
for  underlying  regularities  that  are  associated  with  success  and 
failure,  both  in  the  early  stage  of  reading  instruction  and  in  the 
year-to-year  variations. 


Docu  sots 

This  report  is  one  of  a  series  of  eight  documents  contained  in  the 
Final  Report  submitted  to  the  National  Institute  of  Hucation.    A  com- 
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plete  list  of  these  documents  is  provided  on  the  inside  of  the  cover  of 
this  report. 

The  study  was  5  collaborative  effort  among  a  number  of  individuals 
and  institutions.    All  members  of  the  research  team  contributed  to  the 
thinking,  planning,  and  writing  of  this  series  of  documents,  however, 
the  individual  whose  name  appears  first  in  the  list  0"  authors  was 
responsible  for  preparing  the  particular  document. 


Betty  J.  Mace-Mat  luck 
Wesley  A.  Hoover 
Co-Principal  Investigators 


Austin,  Texas 
November  30,  1984 
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INTRODUCTION 


A  primary  purpose  of  the  study  was  the  investigation  of  patterns 
of  growth  in  reading  achievement.    The  study  employed  multiple  measures 
for  assessing  each  of  the  major  components  of  skilled  reading  (vocabu- 
lary knowledge,  decoding,  and  text  comprehension),  and  for  the  bilin- 
gual sample,  monitored  such  growth  in  both  English  and  Spanish.    In  the 
early  grades,  the  Stanford  Foundation  Skills  Test  was  administered  to 
assess  components  or  "reading  readiness";  in  later  qrades,  the  Interac- 
tive Reading  Assessment  System  was  used  to  measure  the  componentTo?  

skilled  reading.    Two  additional  indices  of  literacy  were  also  employ- 
ed:   standardized  reading  achievement  scores  were  collected  yearly 
wherever  available,  and  monthly  progress  in  reading  was  monitored 
through  an  Informal  Reading  Inventory.    In  this  volume,  these 
instruments,  and  the  data  obtained  from  them,  are  discussed. 

READING  GROWTH 

The  pre-reading  and  reading  instruments  are  discussed  below,  pro- 
viding details  of  the  tasks,  materials,  scoring,  reliability,  and 
descriptive  statistics  for  the  bilingual  sample's  performance.  First, 
the  pre-reading  measures  are  treated,  tnen  those  of  reading,  and  final- 
ly, the  relations  between  the  two.    Student  performance  on  the  informal 
reading  Inventories  is  not  treated  in  this  report;  however,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  instrument,  is  included  in  Appendix  A. 

Pre-reading  Measures 

Stanford  Foundation  Skills  Test 

The  Stanford  Foundation  Skills  Test  -  SFST  (Calfee  A  Associates, 
1978)  is  designed  to  measure  the  set  of  perceptual  and  language  skills 
that  provide  the  foundation  for  the  acquisition  of  reading.    The  test, 
which  is  individually  administered  to  pre-reading  students  in  kinder-' 
garten  and  early  first  grade,  includes  subtests  of  alphabet  knowledge, 
word  naming,  visual  matching,  auditory-phonetic  segmentation,  vocabu- 
lary, and  story  comprehension.    Over  ten  years  of  development,  the 
instrument  has  been  expanded  to  include  word  definition  and  story 
comprehension  tasks  (Calfee  &  Associates,  1980)  in  order  to  improve  Its 
match  with  the  companion  Interactive  Reading  Assessment  System  (dis- 
cussed below),  which  is  appropriate  tor  assessing  developing  readinq 
skills. 

Each  of  the  two  major  revisions  of  the  SFST  have  been  converted 
into  parallel  Spanish-language  versions  (Calfee,  &  Pena,  1978;  1980). 
Within  the  two  language  versions,  the  non-1  inguistic  materials  employed 
(e.g.,  visual  matching)  are  identical.    Linguistic  materials,  however, 
are  not  direct  translations  between  the  versions  (unless  otherwise 
noted  in  the  task  descriptions  below),  but  rather  were  generated 
employing  the  same  procedures  used  to  select  the  linguistic  materials 
for  the  original  versions  of  the  test  in  English. 

The  only  revision  of  the  SFST  during  the  data  collection  phase  of 
the  study  was  made  after  the  administration  given  in  Year  2,  but  prior 
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to  Year  3  testing.  Thus,  given  the  cohort  structure  discussed  earlier, 
target,  students  from  Sites  n,  1,  and  2  were  tested  with  the  first 

version!  ^  ****  h  4'  3"d  5  were  tested  with  the  second 

For  the  pilot,  targe  s  selected  1n  Collection  Year  1,  each  student 
was  administered  only  one  language  version  o<  the  SFST,  left  to  each 

!ii  f?V  J  F°r  the  ren,ain1n9  targets  1n  the  bilingual  sample 

all  students  were  tested  with  both  language  versions.    For  these  StuI 
dents,  order  of  test  administration  was  counterbalanced  within  each 
site,  with  approximately  two  weeks  between  testing.    All  students  werP 
tested  in  the  Fall  (October  to  November)  of  their9  inde  garten  !lar 

Z%  „1V  os<?  ?9Ual  t:rgets  from  Sites  °»  and  2. and  «S ' 

monolingual-Spanish  targets  from  Site  4,  who  were  Initially  selected  as 
first-graders,  and  tested  1n  the  Fall  of  first  grade.    Table  1 
summarizes  the  language  administrations  for  the  333  target  students  bv 
site  and  grade  level.  J 

The  specific  structure  for  each  of  the  SFST  subt««:ts,  as  well  as 
tne  scoring  procedures  employed,  are  presented  below.    The  order  o*  the 
task  descriptions  follows  the  order  in  which  eacn  of  the  tasks  was 
administered     These  descriptions  are  followed  by  discussions  of  the 
SFST  reliability  assessments,  descriptive  statistics  for  the  target, 
sample  s  performance,  and  both  intra-  and  Inter-test  correlations. 

Tasks,  Materials,  and  Scoring 

/K„-kThe  5FST.consi!ts  of  six  maJ°r  components:    alphabet  knowledge 
(both  production  and  recognition),  word  naming,  letter  matching  (both 
single  and  double    etter  Items),  aud1t.ory-phonet.1c  segmentation, 
vocabulary  (both  fine  distinctions  and  conmon  labels),  and  story 
comprehension  (listening  only).    A  description  of  each  of  these  tasks 
including  any  revisions  made,  their  scoring,  and  the  deration  of 
summary  measures,  are  discussed  Individually  below. 

Alphabet  Miowl edge.    A  young  student's  knowledge  of  letter  names 
has  been  established  as  an  important  preoictor  of  later  success  in 
reading,  though  the  meaning  of  this  relation  1s  far  from  clear 
(Venezky    1975),    The  studies  of  this  phenomenon  are  almost  exclusively 
from  English  language  situations,  and  we  know  of  no  studies  Investigat- 
ing this  relation  in  the  Spanish  language. 

The  SFST  Includes  two  Indices  of  Alphabet  knowledge     In  the  first 
*ask,  the  student  1s  shown  each  of  the  capital  letters  (26  in  the 
English  ver, ion  and  30  in  the  Spa.-sh  version),  and  1s  asked  to  name 
tner\    If  tie  student  makes  no  attempt  to  nam*  six  letters  in  a  row, 
or,  ha  vine,  been  presented  witn  each  of  the  letters,  fails  to  give  th<> 
corr-.t  name  for  half  of  them,  then  a  recognitlo   test  is  adminis- 
ter j.    He:-e,  the  examiner  says  each  letter  name,  and  the  student  is 
as<ed  to  point  to  the  corresponding  letter  on  a  response  sheet  contain- 
ing all  o'    he  letters.  Again,  1f  the  student  fails  to  respond  to  six 
letters  in  ?  row,  tne  testing  is  discontinued 
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Table  1 


Stanford  Foundation  Skills  Test: 


Language 
6roup 

Bilingual 


Distribution  of  Test  Administrations  for  Target  Students 
by  Language  Group,  Site,  Grade,  and  Language  of  Test 


 Target  Students 

Kindergarten  First  Grade 


Kindergarten ~  Grade  

0      tngnsn  Spanish  English  &  LngHsh  Spanish  English  I  Missing 
Site   Only      Only      Spanish      Only      Only      Spanish     Data  Total 


0 
1 
2 
3 
5 

Total 


16 

1 

2 
1 


20 


16 
7 
16 
67 
56 


16 


1 
9 
19 


161 


16 


29 


2 
1 

7 
13 


23 


55 
17 
36 
76 
70 


254 


Monolingual 

English 


3 
5 


9 

16 


Total  25 


11 


9 
_27 

36 


Monolingual 
Spanish 


43 


43 
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In  the  firi,  vers'jn  of  the  test,  letters  1n  the  naming  task  were 
presented  in  a  pre-determined  random  order  (for  a  *ull  description  of 
the  randomization  procedure  for  the  English  alphabet,  see  Calfee,  1970- 
the  Spanish  alphabet  was  ordered  in  a  simile"  fashion);  the  letters  in' 
the  identification  task  were  displayed  in  the  same  random  order,  but 
were  named  by  the  tester  in  i  different  pre-determined  random  order. 
In  the  second  version  of  the  .est,  letters  in  the  naming  task  were 
presented  by  order  of  difficulty  from  easiest  to  most  difficult  'based 
on  rankings  obtained  from  the  English  and  Spanish  Lests  administered 
during  the  fi  -st  two  years);  in  the  identification  task,  letters  were 
arranged  in  the  same  random  order  as  used  in  the  previous  version,  but 
were  nar.ied  by  the  tester  in  the  difficulty  orderina  jsed  in  the  naminq 
task.  3 

For  both  the  naming  and  identification  tasks,  each  item  was  scored 
as  correct  ("C"),  incorrect  ("W"),  no  response  ("N"),  or  assumed 
failure  ('  F"),  the  latter  for  letters  net    rented  af-  ir  six  consecu- 
/,11,^/ai1ureS  t0  reSP°nd-    I"  deriving  su      sccr-s,  correct  responses 
I  L  I  were  asc,9ned  a  value  of  1,  and  inc     »ct  responses  ("W",  "N", 
and  "F"),  a  .?luu  of  0.    Performance  on  v.  .n  task  was  summarized  by'the 
percent  correct.    For  students  v*io  met  1  <  criterion  of  correctly 
naming  at  least  half  the  letters  in  the  ..aming  task,  and  thus,  were  not 
tested  on  the  identification  task,  a  value  of  100%  was  assumed  on  the 
latter.    Overall  performance  on  Alphabet  Kiowledqe  .as  the  average 
percent  correct  over  the  two  tasks. 

Wo-  Naminq.    Materials  for  this  task  consisted  of  12  mono- 
syllabi  cTtarnirt a r  words  selected  from  lists  provided  by  experienced 
kindergarten  teachers  who  were  asked  to  give  10  words  which  their  stu- 
dents were  most  often  able  to  read.    Upon  c  mpletiM  of  the  alphabet 
tasks,  each  student  was  shown  each  of  the  i2  words,  ons  at  a  time,  and 
asked  to  read  them  aloud  for  the  tester.    If  the  stude.  r.  made  no 
response  to  r.hree  words  in  succession,  testing  on  the  task  was 
stopped.    This  task  *as  added  to  the  SFST  for  use  in  the  Year  3  data 
collection  phase,  and  thus,  only  targets  in  Sites  3,  4,  and  5  were 
tested  with  it. 

The  scoring  of  this  task  matched  that  used  in  Alphabet  Kiowledce, 
employir-g  the  codes  of  co.  set  ("C"),  incorrect  ("W"),  nn  r-spons 
("N"),  and  assumed  failure  (:'F").    A  value  of  1  was  assigned  to  items 
given  correctly  ("C"),  and  a  value  of  0  for  all  other  items  ("W",  "N" , 
and  "F").    The  percent  correct  over  the  12  items  served  as  a  sundry 
index  of  performance. 

Letter  Matching.    Much  has  been  written  ibout  the  importance  of 
visual  perceptual  skills  in  beginning  readin-   (Gibson  *  Levin,  1975, 
but  cf,  V»ilutino,  1980),  and  the  SFST  incln  es  subtests  that  measure 
students'  ability  to  match  single  letters  and  letter  pairs.    The  mate- 
rials are  made  from  synthetic  letters  designed  to  incorporate  the 
significant  features  of  the  Roman  alphabet,  while  not  appearing  exactly 
like  any  particu!   -  letter  (Caifee,  1977). 
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The  Single-Letter  <nd  Double-Letter  tes's  each  consist  of  12 
items,  where  the  student  is  shown  a  "target"  in  the  center  of  a  pagp, 
and  is  asked  to  mark  any  of  the  five  alternatives  (six  in  Double-Letter 
matching)  t.at  are  an  exact  match  to  the  target.    The  alternatives  are 
'  J  J    '  '  tant 


(a) 


f;IV5S*w?°  h  0   the  tests  1nc1ude  reversals:    there  are  four  items  with 
b-d  -like  alternatives  on  the  Single-Letter  test,  and  all  12  items  on 
the  Double-Letter  test  have  "was-saw"-l ike  alternatives.    The  English 
and  Spanish  versions  differ  only  in  the  language  of  the  instruction 
set.    No  modifications  to  this  subtest  were  made  over  th*  three  collec- 
tion years  in  which  it  was  used. 

Each  1t.ei  in  these  two  tasks  is  scored  for  four  response  types, 
witn  1  indicating  a  correct  decision  and  0,  an  incorrect  decision: 
whether  or  not  a  correct  alternative  was  selected,  (b)  for  items  con- 
taining two  correct  alternatives,  whether  or  not  the  second  alternative 
was  also  selected,  (c)  whether  or  not  a  reversal  alternative  was 
selected,  and  (d)  whether  or  not  one  or  more  non-reversal,  but 
^correct,  alternatives  were  selected.    Thus,  for  the  lFSingle-Letter 
matching  trials,  a  total  of  35  response  decisions  were  sr-red  (i.e.,  12 
mrrect  alternatives,  seven  second  correct  alternatives,  four  reversal 
alternatives,  and  12  incorrect,  non-re«ersal  alternatives).    The  per- 
cenrace  of  correct  decisions  (i.e.,  selection  of  correct,  alternatives 
and  rejection  of  incorrect  alternatives      «er  these  35  items  served  as 
the  summary  index  for  this  subtest.    For  Double-Letter  Matching,  36 
rp-ponse  decisions  were  scored  (i.e.,  12  correct  alternatives,  12 
reversal  alternatives,  and  12  incorrect,  non-reversal  alternatives), 
and  the  percentage  of  correct  decisions  also  served  as  the  summary 
index  of  performance. 

Auditory -Phonetic  Segmentation.    Learning  to  read  is  partly  a 
matter  or  learning  to  decode;  that  is,  learning  the  relations  between 
spelling  patterns  and  phonetic  (or  phonemic)  patterns.  Numerous 
studies  have  documented  the  difficulties  that  youngsters  experience  in 
acquiring  the  concept  of  the  "sounds"  in  a  spoken  word  (e.g^  Ehri , 
1979),  and  the  Auditory-Phonetic  Segmentation  test  provides  stveral 
indices  of  students'  ability  in  this  area 

Because  so  few  pre-readers  have  been  explicitly  exposed  to  the 
concept  of  phonetic  segments  in  words,  the  te»t  begins  with  >  training 
sequence,  after  which  che  student  is  tested  for  transfer  of  the 
cor.-ept.    The  task  is  to  delete  the  initial  consonant  seomen*  from  a 
presented  word,  and  say  aloud  the  vowel -consonant  segment  that 
remains.    For  instence,  to  the  word  "mice"  the  prcper  response  is 
"ice";  to  the  word  "rope",  the  correct  answer  is  "ope". 

The  student  is  first  shown  a  response  card  with  pictures  repre- 
senting the       »1 -consonant  segments  for  the  training  series,  and  is 
familiarized  *i.h  the  names  for  each  picture  (eyes,  ache,  and  eat). 
Training    <  crrried  out  in  a  paired-associate  Ta-.TiorTuTing  the 
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anticipation  method;  after  a  preliminary  study  tri  >    in  which  the 
student  is  shown  nine  stimulus  words  and  told  the  correct  answer  th* 

."Sl'fom  taor,.tthr-PT,:£,d  10  Pand0m  °^er,6anCd°  the  stud^  t'i  ^ 
asked  to  try  to  anticipate  the  correct  answer.    The  stimulus  words  are 
all  consonant -vowel -consonant  combinations,  three  paired^with  each  of 

mpl«Psvn?nbi  TStrurtanl'SVVerSl0n  6mp10yS  WOrds  "ith  a  solhe:tChmo°re 
SE^SI  ?*11ab]c  structure  because  mono-syllabic  words  are  fairly  rare 
but  the  segmentation  principle  is  the  same.)    If  th«  student's  resoonse 
to  a  given  stimulus  is  correct,  the  tester  reinforces  thTanswer  if 

continues  until  the  student  is  correct  on  seven  of  the  nine  stimuli,  up 
to  a  maximum  of  four  trials  through  the  entire  nine-item  list. 

If  the  student  successfully  attains  the  criterion  within  the  four 

f  r ir^lsfi  SilsVm!S  °V'X  ^rSf?r  11$tS  15  ^"Stered"6  S 
nrst  transfer  It st  (Tl)  contains  15  stimuli  -  the  nine  trainina 

stimuli  plus  six  new  stimuli  that  use  the  same  responses  as  train- 
ItV  11St  (T2)  COntains  six  items.  employing  s  x  ew 

trial     nJ  n  IjSIf        VT*  suPPO't,  but  for  the  remaining  transfer 

o? ?nK^  ^ supports  I'or  response  are  employed.    For  the  third 
ffLiV     S  e  trials  (containing  six  items),  a  new  set  of  pWure 

tr  ?n   fla,rnHUtS6d*  SUt  th!  COrrect  responses  are  311  *™  the  pre  i^us 
duel   all  nL  -J?5 T  episode*-    T4«  a^o  containing  six  Items,  intro- 

are  sti  u?*«*  JE1?*  ?°i  s  ?f  W?iCh  the  Piously  learned  Responses 
are  still  used;  the  test  1s  entirely  oral  from  this  time  on  M  e  no 

If  J, id  Sri 2rii?"8^tJeiituJerif  15  tested  on  new  stimu1us  *or<*  half 
«     V"    ha1f  °f  Which  are  ^het^c.    The  responses  are 
novel,  ant,  consist  of  real  words  on  T5,  synthetic  words  on  T6. 

cEK^h  ?f  the  1temS  in  both  the  twining  and  transfer  segments  of 
th*  subtest  were  scored  as  follows:    (a*  correct  verral  response  ("C") 

e rba?  rlcL^Tp^^^?1"'1"9  t0  the  correct  Picture.  but  without  U 
verbal  resoonse  (  P"),  (c)  incorrect  response,  but  one  which  rhymes 

innJ,  hecflmUJUS  lUR:U  (d)  incorrect  resPons*  which  is  (  thera  mean- 
"S-     u  °Claie  °f  the  SVmu1us  WPd  or  the  stimulus  word  itself 

LuL  tl  ?hl  J6^?"56   T}'  f0P  °rai  resP°ns«  not  appropriately 
S  edf     *he  ftinulus,  (f)  no  response  (->-),  (g)  assumed  success 

Ut  thl  ?™Jl?I-n °Mes!ed  in  the  falnlny  segment  became  a  student 

fl?l..2  /X!     !9  C:!teri0n  on  an  earlier  trfal,  ^d  (h)  assumed 

fa  Hum    „  1  I    ^        tMted  1n  the  tr™f*r  s«9"»nt.s  due  to 
-failure  to  meet  the  training  segment  criterion. 

In  deriving  a  summary  index  of  performance,  these  assigned  codes 

Sir"™  t-?.nur?.r1e.«,;,u"i  AiT?  r"Tses>  "s1^ a 

,    '    m  I    .    ,    '    K  »    R  .  and    S  ;  Incorrect  responses    assiqned  a 
vai.c  of  0    included  »M\  "W\  »N\  and  "F".    The  percentage  of  Correct 
response^  within  the  training  and  transfer  segments  of  this  task  werf 

f S^"""7  indiC6S  °f  P«rf°"Mnce  (for  training,  over  36 
items;  for  transfer,  over  57  items). 
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in  th?set75!!e  ^V^1!^10?  *ears'  two  ->"1«cattons  were  made 
c!   S:  fl"jr  distinctions  among  Incorrect,  responses  were  lade.  Thi 

SHFr5  ^«  baa  ?rsr 

uiic  ich,  r.wo  ir.ams  in  the  training  materials  were  HpiotoH  fmm  +k« 

sar«r syllabic  structure  3as  fJd  *  ^ » "Ss.*- 

in  tMi^^  sir"1?  vssessed 

Pictures  as  vocabularytes^ne^'th  'e^lI^^T 

!  ^2  Sr«?iPlfIUre  SUfPOrtS*   The  1atter  task  i»«  aided  a?ter  t  e  Year 
c  data  collection  period,  and  thus,  only  targets  from  Sites  3   d    In J  % 
were  tested  with  It,  ,a,yei.b  mom  air.es  o,  4,  and  5 

The  Fine  Distinction  section  of  this  test  assesses  the  et, 

do^hnut  are  shown,  and  the  student  is  askeS  ti'pSTSF'tlTSe  p?el 
generally  familiar  to  young  school-age  children  (for  documentation  of 

appropriate  translations  of  the  verbal  stimuli.  versl0n«  '1th 

In  the  Common  Label  test,  the  student  Is  first  shown  a  set  of 
Pictures  to  name  and  is  then,  for  some  items,  asked  to  Sn  wer  tJo 
qua  native  questions  which  delve  into  other  aspects  of  the  concent 

Th^'  KTHe  rter1a1s  cons1st  of  20  Plcturesr^p4sent?nrKuns 
re  APProx1^^y  half  the  depicted  words  wit ni    each    i  t 

are   commrn   words,  and  the  rest  are  of  "Increasing  difficulty  "  based 

t°hnpWcId  1  StS  3CqUlred  fPOm  mult1Ple  source*  (for  a9  full  de  criPt?on  of 

?s  he  ^n^).  qUeSt1°nS  are  "what  ^_^9?\  and  "why 

For  both  the  Fine  Distinction  and  Cormion  Label  tasks,  responses 
were  coded  as  correct  ("C"),  incorrect.  ("W"),  or  „o  response  ("N"!  in 
deriving  a  summary  index  of  performance   these  assignees  were* 

J!0/0  n^ric  values.    Correct,  responses  ("C")  we^e!  signed  a 
va.ue  of  1,  and  incorrect  responses  ("W"  and  «N")  were  assigned  a  value 
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Srk^Sr"9^^  Percent. 
12  verbs,  and  12  prepositions    CrJ^r  i Li (        D1««"ct1on:  12  nouns, 

made  t^these*  JJS^JK™  ?!  ^^T^0"5'  -  "»d1ficati„ns  were 
Distinction", of  ™„s  w  s  ElJil u   "'J  °n>  °ne  1te"  1n  "»  "n. 
to  be  a  nane  »rd  VT^ctsI^  ^M'S  "  *  "»  ,0l"", 

p1otUr^h^^5p„^rt;•est'fl,eDexlao?^  Is  ntir,,y  °ra' and  «*•»»  ~ 

Ing  four  winds     Based  TtZ  r  J?«      ,°t  three  ,1sts-  each  «"»•<"- 
(1971),  the  »rts8      ,     *  Lei  f^L?rro'S0,,1es'  and  R,ch™" 
B.  from  201  to  300,  ^  lu  Cfr^lK^JZ*  I"*  1  t0  200 •  L1st 
sented   the  student'  1s  eskeVC?  do«   °   ^an^  fJ*^ 

alternatives  spoken  hv  ,ne  t«?£    ^"T'S*  *,1ni'i<">  f™»  three 
in  turn,  fromTthrough  C*   s    „ng  , ^ ^Jj.'ff-  "  "st 
correct.,  defined  or  the  correct"  aVernltl've"  chosen?  ""*  m 

m%?rl"i?firt&  IT*"™"*  *»•  —  "ords  used  In  the 
the  frequency  ran  e  ! ^  r  t'eb VToU^uT "  * 
replaced  with  more  appropriate  words     llTull  li    J  were 
word  frequency  counts  for  Soani™  ula'oe  In  iZTr,   H  "'J"1  »!  a"* 
made  based  on  the  expert  advice  *f  thf  si?..?  J  ?  '  1  ese  '"""Ions  were 
collaboration  team?  6  sPan1  ^"language  version 

TZTV^V^TTr  WaS  91VW  ?"  ™  °-  «  tn   p  obe'ques- 
the  probe  queS  pr'the  ^.^31??^^.?.?*!: 

assigned  a  value  of  0     nc  uded  -S"'  **«'    nd  -P  rfsP°"ses. 
over  the  12  items  summarized  performance* !  this  task 

asked-SUrfisCt^rtoewel?nforIedthtn  -°'  tM  SFST'  the  "*•«* 

the  tester.^"  g  gS2ST2  S  JI™'  ~*  * 

elements  thIt  ,'.  iS»  eSte,r  J5?5  prob<'  "uestions  about  any  major 
elements  that  a-e  not  completely  recalled  during  the  retelling.  As 
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with  the  Definition  task  described  above,  this  task  was  added  after  the 
Year  2  data  collection  period,  and  thus,  only  targets  from  Sites  3.  4 
and  5  were  tested  with  1t. 

The  materials  for  this  task  consist  of  stories  which  increase  in 
both  vocabulary  difficulty  and  story  complexity  from  Level  A  to  Level 
L,  with  rending  grade  equivalents  for  the  passages  as  follows-  Level 
A,  pre-primer  to  primer;  Leve .  B,  gradt  1;  and  Level  C,  grade  2.  The 
Level  A  story  contains  four  major  story  grammar  elements;  the  Level  B 
story,  six  elements;  and  the  Level  C  story,  eight  elements.  Associated 
wuh  each  of  these  elements  is  a  probe  question  designed  to  elicit 
responses  concerning  the  respective  story  element. 

The  Spanish  version  of  each  story  follow.-.ci  the  s<me  story  grammar 
sequence  used  in  the  English-language  versionc    Each  storv  was  kept 
basically  the  same,  but.  careful  attention  was  given  to  assunnq  that, 
the  vocabulary  of  the  stories  was  roughly  equivalent,  to  the  grade  level 
equivalents  described  above. 

After  a  story  «s  read  by  the  tester  and  the  student  attended  to 
retell  1t,  the  tester  asked  the  associated  probe  question  for  any 
element,  that  was  not.  completely  given  duriig  free  retell.    The  test  was 
discontinued  whenever  the  student  failed  to  remember  more  th;m  half  of 
the  elements  of  a  given  story  under  either  free  or  coed  recall 
procedures  combined.   

/  x  „Sch  of  the  story  elements  under  free  recall  was  coded  as  follows: 
(a)    C  ,  a  complete  and  correct.  recallTT^)  "B",  a  brief  mention  giving 
only  partial  Information,  (c)  "N" ,  no  response  for  the  element,  and  (d) 
F  ,  assumed  failure,  for  story  elements  not  attempted  because  the 
recall  criterion  on  an  earlier,  less  difficult  story,  was  not  attained. 
For  cued  recall,  each  element  was  coded  as:    (a)  "P\  a  complete  and 
correct  recall,  (b)  "0",  a  questionable  recall,  but  with  some  relevance 
to  the  probed  element,  (c)  "W,  an  incorrect  response,  (d)  "N",  no 
response,  (e)  "S",  assumed  success,  for  an  element,  not  probed  because 
it  was  given  completely  and  correctly  during  free  retell,  and  (f)  "F", 
assumed  failure  for  story  elements  not  probed  because  the  recall 
criterion  on  an  earlier  story  was  not  attained. 

In  deriving  a  summary  index  of  performance,  these  assigned  codes 
were  converted  to  numeric  values.    Correct  responses,  assigned  a  value 
of  1,  included  "C"  and  "3"  for  free  recall  elements;  "P",  "0"  and  "S" 
for  cued  recall  elements.    Incorrect  responses,  essioned  a  value  of  0, 
included  "N"  and  "F"  for  free  recall  elements;  "w",  "N" ,  and  "F"  for 
cued  recall.    Since  (*)  the  free  recall  score  for  a  given  element  is 
partially  embedded  in  the  score  for  its  associate?  cued  recall,  and  (b) 
it  was  not  felt  that,  a  fine  levtl  of  detail  was  needed  in  capturing 
performance  jn  this  task,  the  percent,  correct  over  the  lfi  cued  rerall 
elements  (fojr  in  Level  A,  six  in  Level  B,  and  eight  in  LeveRr,  was 
used  as  a  su-Tiary  index  cf  performance  in  this  task. 
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The  reliability  assessments  o'  the  SFST  summary  measures  are 
presented  in  Tables  2  and  3  (English  and  Spanish,  respectively)  These 

fS?  WT  m%  f°r  6aCh  °f  the  data  collection'years!  a  d  the"! 

fore,  the  sample  reflects  the  cohort,  structure  discussed  earlier 
(Volume  2:    Design  of  the  Study). 

the  Y^l^ndT'clrn^10"5-    F°:  the  English  version'  the  ^dents  in 
flrJ  Ir,H.  k  i        f'e!  rePresent  an  even  mix  of  kindergarten  and 
first-grade  bilingual  students,  all  from  the  border  sites  (the  kinder- 

22  -hfnUtdhntS  \"  thI  ^>St  C0h0rt  were  tested  ^  l"  the  second 
«Hr!?     JhJ*  !ntered  flrst  grade)'    For  Year  3.  the  sample  consists 
entirely  of  kindergarten  students  from  the  two  non-border  sites;  20% 
are  monolingual -English  students  and  the  remaining  are  bilingual. 

As  can  be  seen  in  Table  2,  the  reliability  coefficients  are  all 
!   rVL    \W?,the  exception  of  the  Year  3  assessment  cf  Single-Letter 
Matching  which  has  a  coefficient  of  .69,  indicating  that  the  measures 

tCSePtU  s  srePMrorrLi:?5]y  rel1ab1e-3Ummari"  of  performance  in^e  h  of 
nf  til  ♦       ?   6  SP6C    10  information  will     .  given  on  the  performance 

2rfS!JJ2,t/JrPlf  ln/he  n6Xt  section«  but  a  few  com"*nts  about  tSe 
fSa    tTSJS  ,£    >    °t'a1  C°h0rt  3re  noteworthy  -  rememtor,  however, 
that  there  are  sits,  language,  and  grade-level  differences  between 
cohorts,  requiring  caution  in  interpreting  differences  between  testing 

thnMnh^hi:-3!!6™96  Pepf ~rmance  ac™ss  the  cohorts  is  fairly  constant, 
Ih???Jw     rl  dJeS  aPPef  t0  *  some  si9n1ficant  differences  in  vari- 
.net  m.i    •  fiPSt  cohort    in  general,  outperforms  the  other  two  (this 
51%     f  y        Ue  t0  3  se1f-selection  ertifact,  since  students  during 
the  fl.st  year  were  tested  in  the  language  version  of  their  choice) 
Mean  performance  on  Alphabet  Wiowledge  is  about  50%.  Interestingly, 
the  frequency  distributions  for  this  task  (not.  shown)  are  bimodal  a 
given  student  tends  to  either  know  all  the  letter  names  or  none  of 
them.    Further,  if  the  student,  is  not  successful  or,  the  production 
task,  he  tends  also  to  be  unsuccessful  on  the  recognition  task.  Word 
Naming  (only  given  1n  Year  3)  shows  that  rrost  students  lack  any  siqht- 
word  recognition  skill  at  entry  to  kindergarten  (this  distribution  ' 
tends  toward  bimodal ity,  but  contains  many  more  cases  at  the  lower 
range  than  at  the  upper  range).    For  the  Letter  Matching  ccale~,.  per- 
formance is  quite  high,  suggesting  that  most  students  come  to  ^hool 
with  sufficient,  skill,  and  do  nov.  retire  additional  trainlno  in  this 
area  in  preparation  for  reading  instruction.    For  Auditory-Phonetic 
Segmentation,  students  in  general  master  the  training  task,    in  fact, 
if  one  looks  at.  the  individual  training  trials,  students  tena  to  either 
master  the  task  on  the  first,  trial,  or  require  all  of  the  trials  in 
order  to  reach  the  performance  criterion.    In  the  Tracer  section 
perfcrmance  is  at  about.  50%,  and  an  examination  of  the  individual 
trials  shows  that,  performance  is  either  high  throughout  trie  trials,  or 
shows  a  steady  decline  as  the  materials  become  more  unrelared  t-  thos 
employed  in  training.    In  looking  at  the  last  two  transfer  trie's, 
most  difficult  ones,  the  distributions  are  again  rf-.si.inctly  Mmoda^ 
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Table  2 


Stanford  FourHatl 
Reliability  Analysis  of  Total 

Collection   N  of 
Scale   Year  Cases 


Alphabet                        1  52 

Miowledge                      2  103 

3  203 

Word  Naming                     3  202 

Single-Letter                 1  52 

Matching                      2  103 

3  203 

Double-Letter                 l  52 

Matching                     2  103 

3  203 

Auditory-Phonetic            1  52 

Segmentation:                 2  102 

Training                     3  202 

Auditory-Phonetic            1  52 

Segmentation:                 2  102 

Transfer                     3  202 

Vocabulary                     1  52 

2  103 

3  200 

Definition                     3  200 

Comprehension                  3  202 


Skills  Test  -  English: 

le  Scores  for  Each  Collection  Year 


N  of 

Item  Total 

Moan  Miakap  rvf 

Items* 

Mean 

SO 

Actual  Responses 

«k 

52 

3ft  Q 

•JO  «  7 

ID.  f 

32.0 

.98 

52 

25.6 

21.0 

34  5 

CO 

52 

24.2 

19.7 

39.1 

.98 

12 

1  Q 
1.7 

6.1 

.77 

26 

23.6 

3.0 

26.0 

.80 

29 

26.8 

2.9 

29.  C 

.80 

33 

?  7 

C.I 

33.0 

.59 

35 

30.4 

4.9 

35.0 

.86 

36 

29.8 

5.9 

36.0 

.88 

36 

c.  •  c 

O  .O 

36.0 

.88 

33 

33.0 

.77 

36 

31.3 

6.8 

QC 

36 

34.0 

5.8 

11.7 

.93 

56 

43.1 

10.4 

56.0 

.94 

57 

34.3 

14.2 

57.0 

.96 

57 

35.3 

16.6 

55.0 

.97 

55 

45.5 

5.2 

55.0 

.78 

72 

50.8 

14.5 

72.0 

.95 

72 

58,4 

11.1 

72.0 

.94 

12 

6.0 

4.5 

9.5 

M 

18 

8.6 

6.4 

9.8 

.90 

♦Items  with  no  variance  were  deleted  >on>  the  analysis.    For  each  deleted  item,  its 
mean  was  1.0  (i.e.,  all  respondents  answered  correctly). 

Mote:    For  all  scales  allowing  assumed  success  and  failure,  the  reliability  coefficient 
*as  adjusted  for  the  number  of  such  "responses"  by  reducing  the  residual  degrees 
of  freedom  proportionately,  and  then  recomputing  the  residual  mean  square  and 
coefficient,  alpha  on  which  each  was  based. 
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Table  3 


Stanford  Foundation  Skills  Test  -  Spanish: 

Reliability  Analysis  of  Total  Scale  Scores  for  Each  Collection  Year 

c  .  Collection  N  of  N  of  Item  Total  Mean  Number  of 
****    1^11        Cases     Items*  Mean    "3D     Actual  Responses 


3  219  33       30.2       2.7  33.0 


Comprehension  3  218         18        7.7  7.2 


8.6 


Alphabet  1  248         60       10.6     14.4  57.9  .98 

Knowledge  ?  102         60       10.1     12.2  ',3.7  95 

3  212  60       10.9      14.3  47.3 


.95 
.97 


Word  Naming  3  211  12        1.3       3.2  6.3  .93 

Sin9le-Letter  1  247  35       30.9       4.5  35.0  .87 

Matching  2  103         24       21.9       2.7  24.0  .79 


.75 

Double-Letter                  l  247  36  28>2       6>6  36.0  .89 

Hatching                       2  103  36  31.2       4.8  36.0  85 

3  219  36  27.9       6.6  36.0  >8 

Auditory-Phonetic             1  246  36  32.3       4.5  36.0  «6 

Segmentation:                 2  104  36  31.1       7.6  36.0  '95 

fining                      3  218  36  32.0       7.1  17.7  .91 

Auditory-Phonetic            1  2*6  55  37.5  13.2  55.0  96 

Segmentation:                  2  104  55  32.7  15.7  55.0  *97 

Transfer                      3  218  55  30.5  16.5  50.2  .'97 

Vocabulary                      1  247  71  60.8       6.8  71.0  85 

2  104  71  56.6  10.4  71.0  ^3 

3  219  71  49.2  15.7  71.0  .96 

Definitions                     3  219  12  6.3       4.9  9.2 


.94 

."3 


♦Items  with  no  variance  were  deleted  from  the  analysis.  For  each  deleted  item,  its 
mean  was  1.0  (i.e,,  all  respondents  answered  correctly). 


Hote: 


0 

ERIC 


For  all  scales  allowing  assumed  success  and  failwre,  the  reliability  coefficient 
was  adjusted  for  the  number  of  such  "responses"  by  reducing  the  residual  degrees 
of  freedom  proportionately,  and  then  recomputing  the  residual  mean  square  and 
coefficient,  alpha  on  which  each  was  based. 
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In  the  Vocabulary  task,  average  performance  1s  fairly  high  at  about 
/u%.    in  the  remaining  language  tasks  (Definitions  and  Comprehension, 
given  only  in  Year  3),  students  are  successful  on  about  half  of  the 
material  sets;  again,  these  distributions  are  blmodal. 

Spanish  administrations.    Turning  to  the  Spanish  reliability 

!!!!  r!^JTav1Ze<Vn  ,aMe  3»  one  can  see  that  a         larger  sample 
?J  Vrn!r^  J  "near  1  "compared  to  the  English  sample.    This  was  done 
in  order  to  allow  a  sufficient  assessment  of  the  newly-developed 
Spanish  version  of  the  Instrument;  all  students  tested  were  from  Site 
0,  with  an  even  mix  of  kindergarten  and  first-grade  bilingual  students 
the  target  sample  comprised  about  20%  of  this  group).    In  Y>ar  2  th* 
sample  consisted  of  the  same  stuoents  assessed  with  the  English  version 
(i.e.,  an  even  mix  of  bilingual  kindergarten  anr"  first-grade  students, 
al    from  the  border  sites).    The  Year  3  sample  contained  the  same 
bilingual  students  that  were  assessed  with  the  English  version  1n  this 
year  (i..       n  kindergarten  students  from  the  n ^-border  sites)-  how- 
ever  1t  contained  no  monolingual -Engl 1sh  students,  but  did  Include  the 
monolingual -Span  sh  first-grade  targets  from  Site  4  (representing  about 
25%  of  this  sample). 

teepl^n  in  mind  the  cautions  given  above  about  comparisons  between 
C 0V?rHi*,!he  folicwin9  statements  can  be  made.    First,  eacl.  zf  the 
re  1ab1l,ty  coefficients  1s  quite  high,  and  average  performance  is 
fair  y  instant  across  cohorts,  though  again,  there  appear  to  be  some 
significant  differences  1n  variability.    Alphabet  knowledge  1s,  cn 
average,  negligible.    This  1s  not  surprising  when  o,.i  considers  that 
Spanish -speaking  children  generally  are  Introduced  to  the  alphabet 
through  the  sounds  of  the  letters  rather   han  the  letter  names  I 
fact,  letter  names  are  Infrequent  1n  children's  literature  1n  Spanish 
except  for  the  vowels,  1n  which  case  their  sounds  and  letter  names 
coincide.    In  English,  children's  literature  1s  replete  with  ABC  songs 
and  Byrnes,  thus  providing  many  opportunities  for  English-speaking 
preschool  children  to  learn  the  names  of  the  letters.   Accordingly,  the 
frequency  distributions  for  both  of  the  Alphabet  Knowledge  tasks  are 
onimodal  (unlike  those  1n  English),  with  a  preponderance  of  cases  at 
the  lower  range.    In  Word  Naming,  most  students  are  unable  to  recognize 
any  of  the  Items  presented;  the  distribution  1s  quite  similar  to  the 
one  obtained  from  the  English  testing  -  most  cases  at  the  bottom 
range,  but  some  cases  revealing  successful  recognition  of  all  Items. 
In  Letter  Matching,  there  1s  a  high  level  of  performance,  as  was  found 
.n  English,  which,  given  the  non-verbal  nature  of  the  task,  would  be 
expected,  assuming  no  language  difficulties  occur  in  understanding  the 
tester  s  Instructions.    Also,  in  Audltory-Phonet.c  Segmentation,  both 
r.he  average  performance,  as  well  as  the  shape  of  th*  distributions,  are 
s<n1lar  to  those  found  1n  English.    Finally,  performance  In  Definitions 
and  comprehension  1s  at  the  level  found  1n  :ngl1sh  (about  50%  in  the 
aggregate),  and  the  distributions  show  the  same  b1modalit.1es. 

Descriptive  Statistics 

In  this  section,  the  performance  of  the  bilingual  sample  is 
described,  first  for  the  English  version,  then  for  the  Spanish  version. 
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English  adml  Ms  rations.    The  English  data  for  this  samole  are 
presented  in  Tables  4^h7bugh  10.    As  each  of  these    re  orgaS  Ld  in  a 
sinn.ar  fashion,  the  layout  of  the  first  table  will  be  g?ven  !n  some 

In  Table  4,  the  left  margin  is  defined  bv  the  ninp  task*  *«a 
*ach,  the  mean  (M) ,  standard  deviation  (S),  and  number  of  cases  (N)  are 
giv^n  for  every  category  appearing  along  the  top  of  the  table  Thi 
task  names  are  mnemonic,  and  stand  for  the  following  scale  names I 

mZl    WAo?3aSaeminTWled9e  (P^Cti°"  ~  Rec^nit,on) 
SNGLTM:    Single-Letter  Matching 
DBLLTM:    Double-Letter  Matching 

\¥SE^  Ju2J!ory -Phor,etic  Segmentation  -  Training 
ESS.      J^^o^-Phonetlc  Segmentation  -  Transfer 

DEfS!    D^ian^iaorXs(Fine  DiStinCt10"s  "  labels) 
CMPPRB:    Comprehension  (Probes) 

t^e  JeVlS'Sal^?*0  th!  t3Sk  names  9ive  the  1a"9^9e  of 

the  test,  as  English  or  Spanish  (E  or  S,  respectively),  and  the  orade 

level  of  administration,  as  kindergarten  or  first  ( K  or  F,respect1 ve- 
nn  thJl0n?  theK-??  °f  the  tab1e«  the  first  co1umn  Provides  data  based 

Jtui!nVrfIr?hbl  ln9Ua1  S3mp1e  «0^").  and  ^successively  for 
students    n  the  language  entry  categories  of  low  English  (Low  Ena) 

n,9  ^En9!;Sh  (Hl8h  .En9);  l0W  *  !nish  (Low  *»">.  ™*  high  Spanish  (High 
Span)     These  are  then  followed  by  a  further  refinement  of  language 
category  based  on  combined  English  and  Spanish  entry  skill:  low 
English  and  low  Spanish  (Lo  Lo),  low  English  and  high  Spanish  (Lo  Hi) 

H?  H n9llST    3ndi10W  SpaniSh  (Hi  L0)«  and  hi9"  English  and  high  Splash 
JS-n  ?.     u'f  ^njuage  categories  have  been  described  elsewhere  in 

rlAll  (see„Vo1re  4j  jr3'  Lan(?uT  a:nv*M'    but  as  a  review,  they 
IS  £.!  division  of  the  targets  based  on  teacher  ratings  of  English 

of  5  oPo    t    SVrn    f  eTrlt0.  kinder9arten.    The  rating  scale  consisted 
of  5  points,  from  low  to  high,  and  in  an  effort,  to  achieve  an  approxi- 
mate even  distribution  of  students  within  the  two  languages,  a  value  of 

f«r  ?hP  ah°VK  ?as  US^d  f0r  the  high  En91ish  «tegory,  and  4.6  or  above 
for  the  high  Spanish  category. 

The  other  tables  follow  a  similar  pattern:    Table  5  provides  the 

thro*!    ?nta  f0r,thf  ^h/i 'St -grade  administration,  and  Tables  6 
through  10  provide  Individual  site  data  (Sites  0,  1,  2   3    and  5 
respectively)  with  kindergarten  data  in  the  top  panel,  and  first Igrjde 
data  (if  obtained)  1n  the  bottom  panel.    For  these  last  f<ve  tables 
the  overall  site  data  are  provided  first:  (Overall),  followed  by  the' 
21  u<\°r  rJ6    T  1an9uage  entry  categories  (Lo  Lo,  Lo  Hi,  H1  Lo,  and 
Hi  Hi)     The  number  appended  to  each  of  these  labels  is  simply  the  site 
identification  number.  ¥  J  e 
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able  4 


Stanford  Foundation  Skills  Test  -  English: 
Descriptive  Statistics  for  Each  Scale  for  Kindergarten  Bilingual  Saiole 
Overall  and  by  Language  Category 


Scale  Statistic  Overall 

Law  Eng  High  Eng  Low  Span  High  Span 

LO  Lo 

Lo  Hi 

Hi  i  n 

Hi  r1: 

j>l  n,  inn  ru 

ALPhPR-EK 

H 

40.4 

23.2 

53.5 

36.5 

44.3 

26.1 

19.5 

46.0 

60.0 

Jli  niihA  ^1/ 

ALPHPR-t:* 

S 

74.5 

27.6 

37.2 

34.8 

38.1 

28.2 

26.8 

37.7 

35  8 

N 

162 

70 

92 

82 

80 

39 

31 

43 

49 

fRDNAfrtK 

N 

6.8 

1.7 

10.3 

6.6 

7.1 

1.2 

2.8 

11.2 

9.1 

s 

14,7 

5.3 

17.8 

15.3 

13.8 

4.1 

7.5 

19.5 

15  6 

•mDNMrEK 

N 

122 

50 

72 

75 

47 

35 

15 

40 

32 

puci  tm 

SNoLTR-EK 

fl 

90.0 

87.7 

91.7 

88.8 

91.2 

87.4 

88.0 

90.1 

v3.2 

PUPI   TM  PI/ 

SNBLTH-EK 

S 

8.S 

8.8 

7.9 

8.8 

8.1 

8.5 

9.4 

8.9 

k  S 

Pupi  TM  Pi/ 

N 

162 

70 

92 

82 

80 

39 

31 

j 

49 

uDLL 1 n  tfc 

M 

n 

76.7 

73.3 

79.3 

75.8 

77.6 

75.6 

70.3 

76.0 

R7  1 

C4»  i 

DBLLTH-EK 

S 

1G.6 

18.7 

18.2 

18.0 

19.3 

17.3 

20.2 

18.7 

17.3 

DBLLTH-EK 

* 

162 

70 

92 

82 

80 

39 

31 

43 

49 

PS*  3-EK 

N 

93.2 

88.2 

96.9 

96.0 

90.2 

92.4 

82.9 

99.3 

94.9 

PSTR16-EK 

S 

16.2 

20.9 

9.9 

11.4 

19.6 

13.7 

25.3 

1.7 

13.2 

PSTRN6-EK 

N 

162 

70 

92 

82 

80 

39 

31 

43 

49 

PSTRNF-EK 

ft 

60.0 

49.6 

6fl.O 

61.8 

58.2 

54.5 

*3.5 

68.5 

67.5 

PSTRNF-EK 

S 

28.1 

27.3 

26.1 

27.8 

28.4 

28.0 

25.4 

26.2 

26.3 

PSTRNF-EK 

N 

162 

70 

92 

82 

80 

39 

31 

43 

49 

VCFDCL-EK 

H 

75.2 

63.6 

84.0 

78.4 

71.8 

72.5 

52.1 

83.8 

84.1 

VCFOCL-EK 

s 

19.3 

23.0 

9.0 

14.5 

23.0 

18.0 

23.9 

7.0 

10.- 

;CFDCL-EK 

160 

69 

91 

82 

78 

39 

30 

43 

48 

DEFNTN-EK 

H 

43.5 

27.2 

54.9 

39.2 

50.6 

24.1 

35.1 

52.9 

57.5 

DEFNTN-EK 

s 

35.4 

32.7 

32.9 

34.2 

36.7 

29.7 

39.5 

32.5 

33.7 

DEFNTN-EK 

N 

121 

?0 

71 

76 

45 

36 

1* 

40 

31 

CHPPRB-EK 

n 

42.5 

24.7 

55.2 

40.6 

45.6 

27.0 

19.3 

52.9 

58.0 

CWRB-EK 

s 

34.0 

29.1 

31.6 

31.1 

38.3 

28.8 

30.3 

28.2 

35.6 

CNPPRB-EK 

N 

123 

51 

72 

76 

47 

36 

15 

40 

32 
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Stanford  Foundation  Skills  Test  -  English! 
Descriptive  Statistics  fur  Each  Scale  for  first-grade  Bilingual  Sample 
Overall  and  by  Language  Category 


Scale  Statistic  Overall   Low  Eng  High  Eng  Lott  Span  High  Span    Lo  Lo     Lo  Hi      Hi  Lo 


*ilPHPR-EF 

ALPHPR-EF 

ALPHPR-EF 

KPDNA.K-EF 

WRCNAH-EF 

HPDNAH-EF 

SN6LTH-EF 

SN6LTH-EF 

SN6LTH-EF 

DBLLTH-EF 

DBLLTH-EF 

DBLLTH-EF 

PSTPN6-EF 

PSTRN6-EF 

PSTRNG-EF 

PSTRNF-EF 

PSTRNF-EF 

PSTRNF-EF 

VCFDCL-EF 

VCFDCL-EF 

VCFDCL-EF 

DEFNTN-EF 

3EFNTN-EF 

DEFNTN-EF 

MPPRB-EF 

CflPPRB-EF 

CMPPR8-EF 


N 

S 
N 
N 
S 
N 
N 
S 

;< 
n 
s 

N 

n 

s 

N 

N 
S 
N 
H 
S 
N 
II 
S 
N 
H 
S 
N 


64.3 

47.6 

80.9 

62.0 

65.2 

47.3 

47.8 

98.6 

34.9 

32.3 

29.4 

40.4 

33.1 

38.9 

28.5 

1.8 

50 

25 

25 

14 

36 

10 

15 

4 

95.9 

94.7 

97.0 

92.5 

97.2 

91.4 

96.9 

95.0 

6.8 

7.3 

6.1 

8.3 

5.7 

9.3 

4.8 

4.9 

50 

25 

25 

14 

36 

10 

15 

4 

88.1 

83.1 

93.0 

87.5 

88.3 

83.9 

32.6 

96.5 

13.1 

14.4 

9.5 

12.7 

13.4 

13.1 

15.6 

5.3 

50 

25 

25 

14 

36 

10 

15 

4 

94.8 

93.3 

96.2 

93.1 

95.4 

90.3 

95.4 

100.0 

10.1 

13.1 

5.6 

15.8 

6.9 

18.2 

8.3 

0.0 

50 

25 

25 

14 

36 

10 

15 

< 

69.4 

61.8 

77.1 

69.1 

69.6 

63.7 

60.5 

B2.5 

20.1 

19.7 

17.6 

23.7 

18.8 

25.3 

15.9 

13.8 

30 

25 

25 

14 

36 

10 

15 

4 

7M 

68.7 

85.0 

73.9 

78.0 

68.6 

68.3 

57.2 

13.3 

11.8 

9.3 

16.1 

12.2 

16.1 

3.4 

4.7 

50 

25 

25 

14 

36 

10 

15 

i 

Hi  Hi 

77  6 
31.1 
21 


97.4 
6.3 

21 
92.3 
10. 1 

21 
95.5 

5.9 

21 
76.1 
18.3 

21 
B«.6 
10.0 

21 
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TUlt  ft 


timiwri  ftiUi  T«t  •  EifUtfH 

kfcrtiUvf  tUttitics  <r  Udi  kill  fw  titt  0  MlafMl  nmIi 
•wrtli  Mi  If  UM"H  CaUfrr 


kilt  lUtimc  Omll 

Lf  lf4 

1  _    m      A        III      ■  _  A 

U  ltt-4  W  Lr4 

Itt  HI-* 

ILfHHMK 

1  31.1 

1. 1 

2.2 

99.  t 

1  43.7 

1. 1 

2*3 

44.4 

1  U 

2 

4 

1 

; 

1  H.1 

95.7 

tf.1 

MLTMI 

1  7*1 

ft.t 

1.1 

2*1 

MLflhfX 

1  14 

2 

4 

• 

MIAMI 

1  CI 

44.7 

73.4 

92.4 

MLLTMI 

1  11.9 

3f.2 

14.7 

i.1 

MlflKK 

1  14 

2 

4 

1 

pmMc 

i  n.9 

71.9 

49.J 

94.? 

1  .  17.? 

a.4 

14.9 

4.1 

HTM  B 

1  14 

2 

ft 

1 

MTW'U 

I  4M 

44.9 

41.2 

77.4 

1  22.1 

24.1 

0.9 

14.9 

1  14 

2 

4 

1 

1  91.1 

31.3 

33. 2 

6.4 

vcncL-a 

1  24.3 

U.I 

1.1 

9.3 

cncL-fi 

1  14 

2 

4 

1 

RHUMX 

H 

| 

KHTMK 

N 
I 

WfWHI 

g 
I 

R  99.1 

JT.4 

91.1 

ftM 

1  33.3 

31.3 

23.2 

34.7 

1  8 

4 

4 

14 

SuS 

II  91.2 

99.7 

f7.9 

9?.* 

MLTMF 

1  3.1 

9.9 

2.7 

t.l 

MLTMF 

1  22 

4 

4 

14 

MLLTMF 

I  Til 

flJ 

99.1 

•7.2 

NLLTMF 

1  4.3 

3,1 

4.7 

3.3 

Mill-ff 

1  2 

4 

4 

14 

PIMMF 

*  99.9 

N.4 

17.9 

93.2 

HIM  g 

1  13.4 

27.9 

13.1 

M 

WWF 

i  a 

4 

4 

14 

WW 

n  74.4 

44.2 

44.9 

n.7 

fflV  IT 

1  lf.9 

27.1 

14.7 

1M 

raw  if 

1  22 

4 

4 

14 

men? 

1  77.1 

4M 

47.0 

13.1 

1  14.9 

22.1 

9.2 

11.3 

4 

4 

14 

R7VTHF 

KWMF 
1OTTMF 
OPWKF 

OWHT 
UffFIMF 

17 

i  » 
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ItMftrt  ?Mtoti«  UiUi  T«t  •  hflitf  i 
Iticnftivt  IUUiUcs  hr  E*»  kAlfl  *r  litt   liUifMl  Stfflt 

tattll  Mi  I?  iMJMft  UttfTT 

icait  lUUttlc  tarill  LiLrl  Li  w-i  Hilrl  Hi  W-i 


ILFOThCK  R 

94.9 

3M 

•2.7 

81.7 

37.3 

41.1 

4.4 

4.1 

7 

4 

1 

2 

•  -  - 

n 

m 

97 

t* 

MDHX  1 

7.5 

1.4 

4.4 

O.w 

MLTH-B  1 

7 

4 

1 

2 

MUTHI  I 

•4.9 

79.7 

94.4 

97.2 

MUHKI  1 

20 

23.9 

4.4 

4.4 

KLflKK  1 

7 

4 

1 

2 

PITM  D  1 

77J 

43.3 

91.7 

93.9 

MM  a    1  , 

n.f 

37.4 

4.0 

3.9 

ptnw-B  i 

7 

4 
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Table  9 


Stanford  Foundation  Skills  Test  -  English: 
Descriptive  Statistics  for  Each  Sw'e  for  Site  3  Bilingual  Saiole 
Overall  and  by  Language  Category 


Scale  Statistic  Overall   La  L   .   Lo  Hi -3  Hi  lo-3  Hi  Hi-3 


ALPHPR-EK 

1 

40.0 

29.6 

45.7 

46.2 

ALPHPR-EK 

S 

35.4 

30.6 

38.0 

34.3 

ALPHPR-EK 

N 

67 

24 

35 

g 

HRDNAfl-EK 

n 

6.3 

1.7 

11.9 

16.7 

HROMAH-EK 

s 

17.5 

4.9 

20.4 

22.3 

HRDNAH-EK 

N 

67 

24 

35 

0 

U 

SNSLTH-EK 

l» 

88.7 

85.2 

90.5 

91.1 

SN6LTH-EK 

S 

8.6 

8.3 

8.9 

4.9 

SNBLTH-EK 

H 

67 

24 

35 

3 

OBLLTH-EK 

« 

77.8 

74.9 

79.0 

B1.6 

DBLLTH-EK 

S 

16.4 

16.2 

17.1 

14.0 

BBLLTtKK 

N 

67 

24 

35 

8 

PSTRN6-EK 

H 

96.9 

92.5 

99.4 

99.3 

PSTRNS-EK 

S 

10.5 

16.8 

1.3 

2.0 

PSTRN6-EK 

N 

67 

24 

35 

8 

PSTRNF-EK 

H 

64.2 

52.4 

71.6 

67.1 

PSTRNF-EK 

S 

26.5 

26.4 

25.4 

21.1 

PSTRNF-EK 

N 

67 

24 

35 

3 

VCFDCL-EK 

H 

82.8 

78.5 

84.7 

87.5 

VCFDCL-EK 

S 

8.0 

9.5 

5.6 

6.6 

VCFDCL-EK 

N 

67 

24 

35 

8 

DE?NTN-EK 

H 

39.0 

24,6 

49.5 

36.5 

DEFNTN-EK 

S 

34.4 

29.7 

33.2 

40.3 

3EHW-EK 

N 

67 

24 

35 

9 

CHPPRB-EK 

H 

45.8 

32.2 

53.3 

53.5 

CHPPPB-EK 

S 

2".9 

30.5 

25.7 

34.0 

CHPPPB-EK 

N 

67 

2* 

35 

a 

2.9  / 
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Table  10 


Stanford  Foundation  Skills  <est  -  English: 
Descriptive  Statistics  for  Each  Scale  for  Site  5  Bilingual  5a§oIe 
Overall  and  by  Language  Category 


Scale  Statistic  Overall 

to  Lo-5 

Lo  Hi -5 

Hi  Lo-5 

Hi  Hi -5 

H 

n 

43.  i 

25.6 

22.6 

54.6 

62.3 

At  nunn  cv 

ALPHPfrEK 

S 

3S.5 

*>7  D 
twi  Q 

25.0 

40.9 

34.9 

hLPHPR-cf 

y 

56 

12 

15 

5 

24 

UDIMlAM  Fl/ 

P?RDNflfl-tK 

4.2 

0.0 

6.7 

6.6 

•RI/wAn-cK 

5 

9.7 

0.0 

10.9 

12.3 

N 

55 

11 

5 

24 

SNBLTH-EK 

91.0 

90.5 

90.5 

92.0 

91.' 

SN6LTH-EK 

S 

7.1 

B.3 

8.7 

4.7 

6.0 

SN6LTH-EK 

N 

56 

12 

15 

5 

24 

D8LLTff-EK 

i" 

73.5 

76.4 

70.9 

55.0 

77.4 

DBLLTH-EK 

s 

21.2 

16.7 

23.7 

19.6 

20.8 

DBILTR-EK 

N 

56 

12 

15 

5 

24 

PSTRN6-EK 

H 

97.0 

98.6 

98.3 

"9.4 

94.9 

PSTRN6-EK 

S 

11.3 

2.2 

3.9 

1.3 

16.9 

PSTRN6-EK 

N 

56 

12 

15 

5 

24 

PSTRNF-EK 

n 

63.4 

62.7 

53.6 

68.1 

68.9 

PSTRNF-EK 

s 

30.2 

31.9 

26.9 

25.1 

32.4 

PSTRNF-EK 

N 

56 

12 

15 

5 

24 

VCFCCL-EK 

n 

74.2 

66.9 

62.0 

81.7 

83.8 

VCFCCL-EK 

s 

21.1 

22  1 

26.2 

10.7 

13.0 

VCFDCL-EK 

N 

54 

12 

14 

5 

23 

DEFNTN-EK 

n 

48.9 

22.9 

35.1 

76.7 

64.3 

DEFNTN-EK 

s 

36.3 

30.8 

39.5 

12.4 

28.5 

DEFNTN-EK 

N 

54 

12 

14 

5 

23 

CNPPRB-EK 

H 

38.7 

16.7 

19.3 

50.0 

59.5 

CNPPRB-EK 

S 

38.2 

22.6 

30.3 

4?. 8 

36.7 

CNPPRB-EK 

N 

56 

12 

15 

5 

24 

21 

2S2 


When  considering  these  data,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  the 
distribution  of  administrations  by  site  and  grade  level  presented  in 
Table  1.    All  sites  are  represented  in  the  kindergarten  data  (thouqh 
only  about  half  of  the  border  site  target  students  were  tested  then) 
while  at  first  grade,  only  the  border  sites  (0,  1,  and  2)  are  repre- 
sented    Further    for  the  tasks  added  in  the  Year  3  administrations 
(Word  Naming,  Definitions,  and  Comprehension),  only  the  non-border 
sites  (3  and  5)  are  represented. 

In  Figure  1,  the  average  performance  for  the  nine  SFST  tasks  is 
presented  over  the  entire  sample  of  bilingual  students  tested  in 
kindergarten,  as  well  as  performance  broken  out  on  the  basis  of  the 
English  entry  categories  (the  actual  values  come  from  Table  4)     As  can 
be  seen,  performance  generally  matches  that  described  above  for  the 
individual  cohorts  of  students.    Average  performance  on  Alphabet  Knowl- 
edge is  at  about  40%.    Little  skill  is  shown  in  Word  Naming,  and 
Single-  and  Double-Letter  Matching  performance  is  high  (though  the 
latter  is  found  to  be  more  difficult  than  the  former).    Most  students 
master  the  Auditory-Phonetic  Segmentation  Training  task,  but  some  have 
difficulty  in  transferring  the  skill  to  novel  materials.  Perfc-mance 
on  the  Vocabulary  task  is  at  about  70%,  with  Definition  and  Comprehen- 
sion skills  lower  at  about  40%.    The  high  English  students  tend  to  out- 
perform the  low  English  students,  and  without  assessing  these  differ- 
ences through  the  usual  statistical  tests,  it  seems  that  the  most 
substantial  ^erences  are  reflected  mainly  in  the  language  dependent 
tasks  of  Alphabet  knowledge,  Vocabulary,  Definitions,  and  Comprehen- 
sion, with  little  differences  in  the  non-linguistic  tasks  of  Letter 
Matching.    Interestingly,  Auditory-Phonetic  Segmentation  seems  to  be 
acquired  equally  well  by  both  groups,  but  the  high  English  group  shows 
a  small  advantage  in  transferring  this  skill  to  new  material,  consist- 
ing of  mostly  real  Eng.ish  words  in  the  early  trials,  and  synthetic 
words  in  the  final  trials. 

Figure  2  presents  the  seme  data  for  the  combined  English-Spanish 
categories.    One  can  detect  little  difference  within  the  high  English 
groups  based  on  their  differing  Spanish  skills.    Within  the  low  English 
groups,  the  trend  appears  to  be  that  the  low  Spam's t  group  outperforms 
tne  high  Spanish  group  in  the  linguistic  tasks,  but  with  no  differences 
in  the  non-linguistic  tasks. 

Figure  3  disP  ays  the  kindergarten  English  data  for  each  site  (the 
data  are  taken  from  Tables  6  through  10).    There  appears  to  be  some 
substantial  site  differences  in  the    Auditory-Phonetic  Segmentation 
tasks  and  the  Vocabulary  task,  with  the  non-border  sites  outperforming 
the  border  sites  —  no  systematic  trends  appear  in  the  othe.-  scales. 
However,  in  examining  the  data  from  the  individual  cites,  the  differ- 
ences between  low  and  high  English  categories  for  each  of  the  scales  in 
general  follow  the  descriptions  given  above  for  the  overall  data  set. 

Figures  4  and  5  present  the  first-grade  data  obtained  'or  those 
border  site  students  who  entered  the  study  as  first-graders.  Again, 
performance  follows  that  described  for  the  individual  cohorts,  and, 'in 
general,  is  higher  than  that  obtained  from  the  kindergarten  sample. 
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Figure  1.    SFST-E  scale  means  for  the  kindergarten  entry  bilingual  sample  overa*.  and  by  English  entry 
category. 
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Figure  2.    SFST-E  scale  means  for  the  kindergarten  entry  bilingual  sample  by  English-Spanish  entry 
category. 
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Figure  3.    SFST-E  scale  means  for  the  kindergarten  entry  bilingual  sample  by  site/ 
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Figure  4.    SFST-E  scale  means  for  the  first-grade  entry  bilingual  sample  overall  and  by  English  entry 
category. 
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Figure  5.    SFST-E^scale  means  for  the  first-grade  entry  bilingual  sample  by  English-Spanish  entry 
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Further,  the  same  relationship  between  the  low  and  high  English  groups 
holds:    higher  performance  for  the  latter  in  the  linguistic  tasks,  no 
apparent  differences  in  the  non-linguistic  tasks. 

Spanish  administrations.    The  Spanish  data  are  presented  in  Tables 
11  through  17. Ihe  formats  of  these  tables  are  identical  to  those  used 
for  the  English  data  (see  the  description  above).    Table  11  provides 
the  kindergarten  data  for  the  entire  sample,  along  with  the  breakdowns 
by  language  category.    This  is  followed  by  Table  12  which  gives  the 
first -grade  data.    Tables  13  through  17  present  the  data  for  each  site 
(0,  1,  2,  3,  and  5,  respectively),  giving  the  overall  site  averages 
followed  by  breakdowns  by  the  combined  English-Spanish  categories. 

As  cautioned  above,  when  considering  these  data,  it  is  important 
to  keep  in  mind  the  distribution  of  administrations  by  site  and  grade 
level  presented  in  Table  1.    Again,  all  sites  are  represented  in  the 
kinder jarten  data  (though  only  about  half  of  the  border  site  students 
were  tested  then),  while  at  first  grade,  only  the  border  sites  (0,  1, 
and  2)  are  represented.    Further,  for  the  tasks  added  in  the  Year  3 
administrations  (Word  Naming,  Definitions,  and  Comprehension),  only  the 
non-border  sites  (3  end  5)  are  represented. 

In  Figure  6  (based  on  Table  11),  the  Spanish  kindergarten  entry 
data  are  displayed  for  the  overall  sample,  and  for  the  component  low 
and  high  Spanish  entry  groups.    These  data,  as  found  in  the  English 
set,  follow  the  same  general  patterns  described  above  for  the  individ- 
u?:  cohorts.    cirst,  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  is  negligible,  as  is 
sight-word  recognition.    Letter  Matching  skill  1s  high,  though  the 
Double-Letter  task  presents  more  difficulty  than  the  Single-Letter 
task.    The  Audit.ory-Phonet.1c  Segmentation  Training  trials  are  success- 
fully acquired  by  most,  students,  but  they  seem  to  have  considerable 
difficulty  with  the  Transfer  materials.    The  Vocabulary  task  perfor- 
mance is  high  with  an  average  of  about.  80%,  with  the  performance  on  the 
Definitions  and  Comprehension  tasks  somewhat  lower.    Again,  without 
resort,  to  the  standard  statistical  tests,  the  high  Spanish  group  seems 
to  outperform  the  low  Spanish  group  on  the  linguistic  tasks,  with  no 
apparent,  difference  in  the  non-1 1  nguisti c  tasks.    Although  the  English 
and  Spanish  samples  are  not  strictly  comparable,  in  general,  linguistic 
task  performance  appears  to  be  greater  1n  Spanish  than  in  English. 

Figure  7  displays  the  Spanish  kindergarten  data  by  the  combined 
English-Spanish  entry  skill  categories.    As  before,  performance  for 
both  of  the  high  Spanish  groups  seems  to  exceed  that  of  the  two  low 
Spanish  groups  on  the  linguistic  tasks.    Further,  for  the  low  Spanish 
groups,  there  do  not.  appear  to  be  any  substantial  differences  except, 
for  the  last,  two  tasks  (Definitions  and  Comprehension),  where  the  low 
English  group  outperforms  the  low  Spanish  group  —  remember  that  these 
data  come  exclusively  from  the  non-border  Sites  3  and  5. 

Figure  8  charts  the  Spanish  kindergarten  data  for  each  site  (the 
data  come  from  Tables  13  through  17).    There  appear  to  be  no  systematic 
trends  with  the  following  exceptions:    (a)  Auditory-Phonetic 
Segmentation  performance  appears  to  be  greater  in  Sites  0  and  5  for 
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Sw*       Foundation  Ski  lis  Test  -  Spanish: 
Descristivs  Statistics  for  Each  Scale  *or  Kindergarten  Bilingual  Saisle 
Overall  and  by  Language  Category 


Scale  Statistic  Overall  Leu  Eng  High  Eng 


^LPHPR-SK 

N 

9.3 

6.7 

11.4 

ALPHPR-SK 

s 

13.1 

11.0 

14.3 

ALPHPR-SK 

N 

179 

80 

99 

KR0NAH-5K 

N 

1.9 

1.4 

2.2 

NRDNAH-SK 

S 

5.2 

5.4 

5.0 

KRDNAH-SK 

N 

125 

53 

72 

SN6UH-SK 

N 

90.9 

88. 9 

92.5 

SN6LTN-SK 

S 

7.7 

7.5 

7,5 

SHSLTH-SK 

N 

ISO 

80 

ICO 

DBLLTH-SK 

11 

75.9 

73.1 

78.2 

D8LLTH-SK 

S 

17.6 

16.4 

18.2 

D8LLTH-SK 

N 

180 

80 

100 

PSTRN6-SK 

N 

85.0 

81.2 

88.1 

PS7RN6-5K 

S 

22.3 

23.7 

20.8 

PSTRN6-SK 

N 

160 

80 

100 

PSTRNP-Slf 

H 

49.5 

42.0 

55.4 

PSTRNF-SK 

S 

29.5 

28.4 

29.1 

PSTRNF-SK 

N 

(80 

80 

100 

VCFDCL-SK 

N 

67.5 

68.0 

67.1 

VCFDCL-SK 

S 

19.5 

20.2 

19.0 

VCFDCL-SK 

N 

181 

80 

101 

DEFNTN-SK 

11 

36.3 

41.2 

32.8 

DEFNTN-SK 

S 

36.0 

38.1 

34.1 

DEFNTN-SK 

N 

126 

53 

73 

CUPPRB-SK 

M 

29.7 

31.6 

28.4 

CKPPPB-SK 

S 

36.3 

37.6 

35.5 

CNPPRB-Sk 

N 

126 

53 

73 

Span  Hign  Span 

Lo  Lo 

LO  Hi 

Hi  Lo 

Hi  Hi 

10.6 

6.7 

6.8 

9.1 

13.1 

12.8 

13.4 

13.2 

7.5 

12.3 

15.6 

R7 

44 

36 

43 

56 

1 . 3 

2.3 

1.3 

1.7 

1.7 

2.9 

g.l 

5.2 

5.7 

4.7 

4.7 

5.4 

to 

17 

38 

15 

40 

32 

01  1 

71 

fiA  1 

90.4 

90.1 

87.5 

92.7 

92.3 

7  A 

0  7 

8.3 

6.1 

8.8 

7.6 

7.5 

QD 
00 

92 

44 

36 

44 

56 

75  T 

to,  6 

74.2 

71.6 

76.3 

79.8 

16.3 

18.8 

15-6 

17.* 

17.0 

19.2 

88 

92 

44 

36 

44 

56 

81.4 

88.4 

78.3 

84.1 

84.1 

91. 2 

25.8 

17.9 

26.3 

20.0 

25.3 

16.0 

88 

92 

44 

36 

44 

56 

44.0 

54.7 

38.1 

46.8 

49.9 

59.8 

31.4 

26.7 

29.5 

26.5 

32.4 

25.7 

88 

92 

4* 

36 

44 

56 

54.5 

79.8 

57.9 

80.3 

51.2 

79.4 

18.7 

9.9 

22.0 

6.6 

14.3 

11-6 

88 

93 

44 

36 

44 

18.5 

66.3 

28.7 

72.8 

8.? 

63.3 

29.0 

2*.  8 

34.* 

27.9 

18.9 

23.1 

79 

«7 

38 

15 

41 

32 

12.9 

57.9 

1S.1 

55. 6 

8.1 

54.3 

25.1 

34.9 

32.1 

27.9 

L4.9 

37.6 

79  . 

47 

38 

15 

41 

32 

ERIC 
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Stanford  Foundation  SUlls  Test  -  Spanish: 
Descriptive  Statistics  for  Each  Scale  for  First-grace  Bilingual  Saeole 
Overall  and  by  Language  Category 


Scale  Statistic  Overall   Low  Eng  Hign  Eng  Low  Span  High  Span    Lo  Lo     Lo  Hi      Hi  Lo     Hi  Hi 


ALPHPR-SF 

ALPHPR-SF 

AL.'HPP-SF 

NRDNAH-SF 

rfRONAH-SF 

WRDNAH-SF 

SNSLTM-SF 

5NSL TM-SF 

SN6LTN-SF 

DBLLTH-SF 

D8LLTH-SF 

DBLLTH-SF 

PSTRNS-SF 

PSTRHf'-SF 

PSTRN6-SF 

PSTRNF-SF 

PSTRNF-SF 

PSTRNF-SF 

VCFDCL-SF 

VCPDCL-SF 

VC^DCL-SF 

DEFNTN-SF 

OEFNTN-SF 

DEFNTN-SF 

CNPPRB-SF 

CNPPPB-SF 

CHPPRB-SF 


II 
S 
N 

n 

c 
■J 

N 

N 

s 

N 

n 

s 

N 

n 

s 

N 

n 

s 

N 
H 
S 
N 
H 
S 
N 
n 
S 
N 


26.2 

28.5 

23.6 

15.3 

30.0 

15.6 

36.3 

14  6 

22.0 

23.5 

20.3 

10.1 

23.8 

10.0 

25.9 

*  A  ■  7 

61 

32 

29 

16 

45 

12 

20 

4 

96.3 

95.3 

97.4 

93.6 

97.3 

92.9 

96.7 

95.7 

5.3 

6.2 

3.9 

7.6 

3.9 

8.3 

4.2 

5.5 

62 

32 

30 

16 

*6 

12 

20 

4 

91.7 

89.7 

93.8 

91.5 

91.8 

91.2 

88.9 

92.4 

9.3 

10.3 

7.6 

7.3 

9.9 

8.3 

11.5 

4.1 

62 

32 

30 

16 

46 

12 

20 

4 

'2.0 

89.9 

94.3 

83.3 

95.0 

79.2 

96.2 

95.8 

18.1 

21.5 

13.6 

28.6 

11.6 

32.2 

6.1 

5.3 

62 

32 

30 

16 

46 

12 

20 

4 

72.4 

67.1 

78.1 

63.8 

75.4 

59.1 

71.9 

77.8 

24.8 

25.6 

22.9 

29.6 

22.4 

32.6 

19.7 

11.7 

62 

32 

30 

16 

46 

12 

20 

a 

82.5 

81.6 

83.4 

70.3 

86.7 

69.7 

88.8 

'2.2 

17.9 

21.3 

13.7 

27.2 

10.8 

31.0 

6.3 

13.2 

62 

32 

30 

16 

*6 

12 

20 

4 

25.0 
21.2 


97.7 
3.7 
26 
94.0 
8.0 
26 
94.0 
14.5 
26 
78.1 
24.4 
26 
8b.  2 
13.2 
26 
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Start*  fmtUttm  ftUla  Tnt  -  S#»>*i 
Oncnitlvt  Statistics  far  Cadi  tula  *ar  Site  •  litiaajMi  U*U 
•wrail  ttf  It  Utfup  Cttsfarr 

Suit  SUttttic  Owail  ULH  UMtO  W  lt-0  *  Kt-4 


NJffl  ■  II 

4.* 

0.3 

1.7 

7.7 

OAMHH*  S 

4.1 

1.1 

2.2 

0.2 

SI 

S 

11 

14 

■Ttihi  r 

tt.2 

VM 

ct 

V2.7 

SMLHHI  1 

4.4 

3.3 

7.' 

M 

SMLTM  a 

St 

3 

ii 

14 

HUHHI  1 

77.1 

Ct 

7f.7 

C.3 

■UflHI  1 

17.3 

21.4 

14.4 

147 

satiMi  a 

St 

3 

11 

14 

IU 

77.1 

CO 

■f.l 

mtw  *  1 

11,2 

7.t 

it  i 

11. V 

i_t 

S.T 

PfTMMI  a 

SI 

3 

11 

19 

mm  a 

44.1 

44.1 

4M 

72.7 

PtTR*-*  1 

2M 

13.1 

17.f 

It.3 

nn*  K  a 

SI 

3 

'1 

13 

0.3 

74.4 

lt.l 

17.0 

VBHL-*  1 

7.2 

4.1 

7.3 

3.4 

vena-*  a 
■nfflMi  a 

SI 

3 

11 

14 

mnMi  s 
ottv-*  a 

QfPRUK  II 
CWWaV*  S 

OMMI  a 
lUltfHF  a 

23.0 

17.0 

21.7 

23.4 

HUfMF  S 

If.) 

f.t 

13.1 

23.2 

ft 

4 

? 

11 

Smht  a 

•7.4 

H.7 

H.I 

tt.f 

■BLTMT  I 

4.4 

3.1 

3.0 

4.1 

■an-*  a 

34 

4 

V 

19 

saatMP  a 

n.4 

ft.  7 

94.4 

NUT**  S 

3.2 

12.2 

f.l 

mu+m  a 

34 

4 

f 

If 

FiTwa  y  a 

fU 

n.4 

H.l 

C3 

PfTMHF  1 

13.1 

27.7 

7.2 

7.4 

wit  *  a 

34 

4 

f 

If 

ranw  a 

lt.3 

47.3 

C4 

CI 

NIH  1 

19.1 

32.4 

13.2 

14.4 

MM  >*  a 

34 

4 

f 

If 

ma-*  a 

ci 

T4.3 

fl.4 

vena-*  i 

14.4 

31.4 

3.1 

4.7 

vena-*  a 

34 

4 

f 

If 

Mnmh* 


307 

31 
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*t»*«1  FMitU«  tkilli  Tttt  -  IfMirti 
Inaiftivt  ft/;tittics  iw  be*  lult  ftr  SiU  l  HUmuI  SMf't 
Ow«ll  Mi  fry  LMfMft  UUMry 

ioit  lutittic  o«v«ii  u  u-i  u  «-i  Ktu-i  m  w-i 


9.5 

4.1 

11.7 

14.0 

4.9 

9.0 

4.0 

2.4 

7 

4 

1 

2 

44,2 

82.9 

94.3 

97.1 

10.4 

9.5 

4.4 

4.4 

4 

4 

1 

1 

7f.2 

71.2 

94.4 

144.0 

19.2 

14.9 

4.4 

0.0 

4 

4 

1 

1 

75.4 

71.5 

14.1 

79.2 

25.7 

12.2 

4.4 

23.5 

7 

4 

1 

2 

44.9 

35.9 

414 

49.1 

23.3 

25.4 

4.4 

33.4 

7 

4 

i 

•4.3 

12*1 

r  * 

S.9 

1.7 

2.1 

4.0 

5.9 

7 

4 

I 

2 

21.5 

14,4 

25.9 

24.0 

43.3 

12.0 

1.7 

15.3 

U.7 

4.0 

f 

4 

2 

2 

1 

91.4 

B.0 

97.2 

94.3 

144.0 

1.7 

1.2 

4.0 

4.1 

4.0 

9 

4 

2 

2 

1 

92.0 

94.3 

94.3 

93.1 

144.0 

7.3 

9.5 

5.9 

5.9 

0.0 

9 

4 

2 

2 

I 

92.3 

92.4 

tt.9 

91.7 

104.0 

4.9 

9.4 

4.0 

3.9 

4.0 

9 

A 

2 

2 

1 

49.9 

72.3 

54.4 

49.1 

92.7 

14.1 

4.3 

21.4 

14.3 

0.0 

9 

4 

2 

2 

1 

11.1 

71.2 

94.1 

75.4 

B.9 

7.1 

4.1 

ro 

1.1 

0.0 

9 

4 

2 

2 

1 
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Tafclt  IS 

ttmtwi  FnawU*  Uih  *  Tut  -  *mm 
OncrtiUva  fttatistics  t»  Cad  c  ili  ;*  Sitt  2  h  Hiatal  U*U 
Ovarill  a*  by  Cataaary 


Sola  iUti 

itic  Ovariil 

La  Lt-2 

U  Hi -2 

Itt  Lt-2 

Hi  IM*9 

4J/NPMI  f 

1  7.0 

1.7 

3.0 

10.  • 

I  3.3 

0.0 

3.t 

4.4 

i.t 

4LFRFMK 

mmmk 

1 

7 

2 

L 
m 

MLTMI  1 

Rt.7 

tl.4 

S.7 

77.2 

97.1 

MLTR-ft  1 

11.0 

0.0 

t.t 

21.2 

4.4 

MLHHI  1 

1  17 

1 

7 

2 

7 

1 

MUTMI  II 

C.4 

72.2 

4f.l 

RM 

t3.2 

WLLVH*  1 

14.4 

0.0 

14,0 

7.1 

3.t 

MUTMI  1 

17 

1 

7 

2 

7 

PfTMMI 

74.4 

77.1 

I4.t 

44  S 

prwm  i 

a.4 

0.0 

29.7 

13.1 

33.2 

PfTW-K  1 

17 

1 

7 

2 

7 

33.4 

14.3 

33.1 

3.7 

43.4 

pram  i 

21.0 

0.0 

22.4 

3.2 

33.1 

PfTW-ff  1 

17 

1 

7 

2 

7 

VCFIMI  R 

77.3 

73.2 

00.1 

4f.7 

77,7 

Km-*  i 

1.1 

0.0 

7.7 

1.0 

t.l 

vena-*  r 

17 

1 

7 

2 

7 

OCPVTMI  R 

•CHIN-*  1 

KFITMI  R 

offftwi  n 

am  i 

ALFRFR*4F  R 

33.9 

13.4 

33*3 

9.o 

&V.V 

flLPHNHF  t 

2R.3 

lit 

21.0 

12.9 

13.3 

HIWR-V  R 
MRMHF 

It 

2 

t 

2 

4 

IWbVHF  R 
MLTMF  R 

94.7 

t7.2 

94.3 

97.2 

94.7 

MLTMF  I 

3.1 

4.0 

3.7 

4.0 

2.1 

MLTMF  1 

It 

2 

9 

2 

4 

NUTMF  R 

r.7 

10.4 

13,1 

tl.7 

?,.7 

MLTMF  1 

t.o 

3.t 

U.I 

3.t 

3.0 

MLTMF  R 

It 

2 

9 

2 

4 

HTM  RF  1 

tl.t 

41.4 

100.0 

100.0 

m.4 

PfTMHF  1 

27. 1 

4R.7 

0.0 

0.0 

21.3 

PtTRHMF  1 

It 

2 

9 

2 

4 

PITWHF  1 

37.7 

1.2 

43.0 

14.4 

33.4 

PITVMF  1 

30.1 

11.4 

u.o 

1.3 

33.4 

ffTMHF  1 

It 

2 

9 

2 

4 

OTQ.HF  N 

72.0 

32.4 

13.7 

4t.d 

41.3 

fCFRCLHF  1 

2M 

43.1 

3.4 

21.9 

14.4 

VOlfHF  1 

It 

2 

9 

2 

4 

•ffWTMF  r 

KFVTMF  1 

KFVTMF  1 

9 

ERIC 
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Stanford  Foundation  Skills  Test  -  Spanish! 
Eescnotive  Statistics  tor  Each  Scale  for  Site  3  Bilingual 
Qvsraii  and  by  Language  Category 


Scai  s 

statistic 

Overall 

La  Lq-3  Lq 

Hi  Mi-3 

ALPHPP-SK 

7.3 

6.8 

7  0 

ALPHPR-SK 

S 

4.7 

5.2 

6.9 

I  v  t  V 

ALPHPR  3K 

68 

25 

0 

HRDNAH-S* 

1 

1.8 

0.7 

1.7 

A  1 

Oi  J 

NRDNAH-SK 

S 

5.0 

n  - 

4.9 

UiQ 

tfRDNAH-SK 

N 

68 

25 

a 

0 

SN6LTH-5* 

H 

91.8 

68.B 

94.2 

90.4 

SN6LTH-SK 

S 

6.5 

6.3 

5.5 

5.9 

R 

SNSLTH-SK 

N 

69 

25 

36 

DBLLTH-aK 

H 

75.9 

74.1 

77.? 

72.6 

DBLLTM-SK 

S 

15.7 

14.7 

16.0 

18.3 

DBLLTH-aK 

N 

69 

25 

36 

8 

PSTRN6-SK 

H 

81.4 

70.0 

85.6 

98.3 

PSTRN6-SK 

S 

27.4 

31.1 

24.8 

3.3 
8 

PSTRNS-SK 

N 

69 

25 

36 

PSTRNF-SK 

H 

44.3 

31.9 

51.4 

51.6 

PSTRNF-SK 

S 

32.2 

3?.7 

31.5 

23.8 

PSTRNF-SK 

N 

6? 

25 

36 

8 

VC^CL-SK 

N 

49.8 

45.2 

48.4 

70.9 

VCFDCL-SK 

S 

16.2 

17.7 

12.5 

10.2 

VCFDCL-SK 

N 

69 

25 

36 

8 

DEFNTN-SK 

H 

13.9 

14.3 

5.1 

52.1 

DEFNTN-SK 

S 

23.6 

26.4 

9.0 

23.5 

DEFNTN-SK 

N 

69 

25 

36 

8 

CHPPRB-SK 

H 

8.2 

3.6 

5.7 

34.1 

CHPPRB-SK 

S 

15.4 

6.4 

P. 7 

28.5 

CHPPRB-SK 

N 

6? 

«C 

•  J 

36 

8 

3; 
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Stanford  Foundation  Skills  Test  -  Spanish; 
Descriptive  Statistics  for  Each  Scale  for  Site  5  Bilingual  Saipls 
Overall  and  by  Language  Category 


Scale 

statistic  Overall 

Lo  Lo-5 

Lo  Hi -5 

Hi  Lo-5 

Hi  Hi-5 

ALPHPR-SK 

n 

1 1  0 
if  i  0 

9.2 

10.4 

24.7 

18.6 

ALPHPR-SK 

e 

3 

?A  1 

23.4 

8.8 

29.1 

21.0 

ALPHPR-SK 

H 

3/ 

13 

15 

5 

24 

URDNAH-SK 

1  0 
it" 

2.6 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

HRDNAH-SK 

e 

3 

3,3 

9.2 

4.7 

3.7 

3.4 

WDNAH-SK 

u 
n 

57 

3/ 

13 

15 

5 

24 

SN6LTH-SK 

H 

n 

OA  5 

92.1 

8B.9 

88.0 

91.1 

SN6LTH-SK 

c 

3 

4.7 

8.8 

9.6 

9.2 

SM6LTH-SK 

u 
N 

37 

13 

15 

5 

24 

DBLLTH-SK 

M 

n 

/ 

80.6 

67.8 

55.6 

75.0 

DBLLTH-SK 

c 

3 

10  R 
ITt  0 

12.8 

19.7 

11.6 

22.1 

DBLLTH-SK 

N 

57 

13 

15 

5 

24 

PSTRN6-SK 

If 

92.3 

96.1 

85.6 

88.9 

95.3 

PSTRNB-SK 

S 

14.9 

6.3 

21.5 

24.9 

9.1 

PSTRN6-SK 

N 

57 

13 

15 

5 

24 

PSTRNF-SK 

N 

52.8 

49.8 

41.8 

58.6 

60.0 

PSTRNF-SK 

S 

27.2 

24.7 

27.9 

36.8 

25.0 

PSTRNF-SK 

N 

57 

13 

15 

5 

24 

VCFDCL-SK 

N 

75.8 

74.2 

79.4 

61.7 

77.2 

VCFDCL-SK 

S 

14.3 

17.9 

6.6 

20.2 

13.4 

VCFDCL-SK 

13 

15 

5 

24 

0EFNTN-5K 

n 

63.4 

56.4 

72.8 

36.7 

67.0 

DEFNTN-SK 

S 

29.0 

31.6 

27.9 

41.9 

22.2 

DEFNTN-SK 

N 

57 

13 

15 

5 

2* 

CNPPRB-SK 

H 

55.7 

46.1 

65.6 

25.6 

61.1 

CUPPRB-SK 

S 

37.3 

42.6 

27.9 

30.8 

3B.3 

CflPPRB-SK 

N 

57 

13 

15 

5 

2* 
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SFST:  Spanish 

Average  Means  -  Kindergarten 


V~7\  Overall* 


_  Subtests 
)\N  Low  Spanish 


VZQ  High  Spanish 


A  =  Alphabet  toowledge  D 
W  -  Word  Naming  p 
S  =  Single-Letter  Matching  T 


Double-Letter  Matching 
Auditory-Phonetic  Segmentation:  Training 
Auditory-Phonetic  Segmentation:  Transfer 


*N=126  for  the  W,  F,  and  C  scales;  otherwise  N=180. 


L  =  Fine  Distinctions 

Common  Labels 
F  =  Definitions 
C  =  Comprehension 


Figure  6.    SFST-S^scale  means  for  the  kinderg  -ten  entry  bilingual  sample  overall  and  by  Spanish  entry 
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SFST:  Spanish 

Average  Means  -  Kindergarten 


(ZZJ   Lo  Lo* 

A  =  Alphabet.  knowledge  D 
W  =  Word  Naming  P 
S  =  Single-Letter  Matching  T 

*Low  English,  Low  Spanish  entry. 


,  „  Subtests 

(S3   Lo  I!'  Hi  Lo 


^3   Hi  Hi 


Double-Letter  Matching 
Auditory-Phonetic  Segmentation:  Training 
Auditory-Phonetic  Segmentation:  Transfer 


L  =  Fine  Distinctions 
Common  Labels 
F  =  Definitions 
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Figure  7.    SFST-S  scale  means  for  the  kindergarten  entry  bilingual  sample  by  English-Spanish  entry 
category. 
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both  Training  and  Transfer  tasks,  and  (b)  for  Definitions  and 
Comprehension ,  ski     at  Site  5  is  superior  to  Site  3,  suggesting  the 
greater  Spanish  skills  of  these  students.  yy  9 

th.  hfle5am1?1S9  the  tab1ed  data  for  each  s1te-  the  general  pattern  of 
thehlgh  Spanish  groups  outperforming  the  low  Spanish  groups  appears  to 

Hat.  nJt9^TAand*u0  (bJS6d  00  Tab1e  12>  Present  the  ^irst-grade  entry 

f  frtt  all*  I      I   J0"  b°.rder  Slte  Students  wh0  entered  the  study  as 
<Ia<  72    ?e  S:    J931"'  Perfor^nce  follows  that  described  for  the 

HS  n^?5'  3?d'  '?  ?enera1'  1s  hi9ner  than  that  obtained  from 
n      er  a        samP1e;    Interestingly,  there  does  not  seem  to  dp  any 
significant  difference  between  the  four  language  entry  categories 
except  that  the  group  low  1n  both  English  and  S^^ends  ? show  the 
lowest  level  of  skill  for  each  of  the  tasks,  most  notable  in  those  of 
Auditory-Phonetic  Segmentation. 

Correl atlons 

aH«<«^^re1aV0nS'  b°th<  With1n  and  between  tne  Eng"sh  and  Spanish 
administrations  for  each  of  the  two  grade  levels,  are  presented  In  the 
four  panels  of  Table  18.    The  first  and  second  panels  present  the 
within  language  correlations  for  the  kindergarten  and  first-grade 
Um2t«!£  r!?'  r!sPect1vely-    In  these  two  panels,  the  English  corre- 

befow        %KeE!5;d  J00"6  th?  diau90na1'  Wlth  the  SPanish  correlations 
below     In  the  bottom  two  panels,  the  between  language  correlations  are 
presented,  with  the  rows  representing  TKTEngllsh  sciles  and  the 
columns  representing  the  Spanish  scales.    The  kindergarten  coefficients 
are  presented  first,  then  those  for  first-grade.    In  discussing  tnese 
matrices,  again,  one  must  keep  in  mind  the  structure  of  the  sample 
given  in  Table  1.    In  the  material  which  follows,  only  correlations 
which  show  a  minimum  of  15%  snared  variance  (significant  at  the  001 
level  based  on  the  lowest  sample  size)  will  be  discussed. 

First,  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  correlations  between 
scale  summary  measures  for  the  English  administrations  at  kindergarten 
(first  panel    above  the  diagonal).    The  sample  size  for  each  of  vnese 
2JII If!        <s  approximately  162,  except  for  the  tasks  of  Word  Naming, 
Definitions,  and  Comprehension,  which  1s  122,  and  represents  only  the 
non-border  sites.    The  pattern  of  correlations  1s  easily  summarized: 

rlLlJ*  Tw!!SU  f  1cJtafks  of  Sing1e"  ^d  Double-Letter  Matching  are 
related    (b)  the  linguistic  tasks  of  Vocabulary,  Definitions,  and  Com- 
prehension are  all  Inter-related,  (c)  the  two  Auditory-Phonetic  Segmen- 
tation tasks    and  the  Vocabulary  task  are  Inter-related,  and  (d) 
Alphabet.  Knowledge  1s  related  to  all  tasks  except.  Letter-Matching  and 
the  Training  task  in  Auditory-Phonetic  Segmentation. 

Keeping  in  mind  that  the  highest  correlation  coefficient  within 
this  set.  is  .56,  the  following  generalizations  are  appropriate-  (a) 
ihere  appears  to  be  some  general  language  measure  which  is  tapped  by 
knowledge  of  the  alphabet,  (b)  skill  in  visual  matching  is  fairly 
independent,  of  the  other  pre-reading  skills  assessed,  (c)  there  is  a 
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dimension  of  word  knowledge  which  is  evidenced  1n  skill  in  isolated 
word  tasks  and  in  comprehension  of  connected  text,  and  (d)  the  meta- 
linguistic task  of  phonetic  segmentation  1s  relatively  independent  of 
the  other  measures,  but  Its  relation  with  the  Vocabulary  task  suggests 
that  knowledge  of  the  language  aids  in  both  the  acquisition  and 
transfer  of  the  skill  as  it  1s  assessed  1n  this  test. 

Next  consideration  1s  given  to  the  between  scale  correlations  for 
the  Spanish  administrations  at  kindergarten  (Table  18,  first  panel, 
below  the  diagonal).    The  sample  size  for  each  of  these  coefficients  is 
approximately  180,  except  for  the  tasks  of  Word  Naming,  Definitions, 
and  Comprehension,  which  1s  126,  and  again,  represents  only  the  non- 
border  sites.    With  two  exceptions,  the  pattern  of  correlations  here  1s 
quite  similar  to  those  just  described:    (a)  the  non-Hngu1st1c  tasks  of 
Single-  and  Double-Letter  Matching  are  related,  (b)  the  linguistic 
tasks  of  Vocabulary,  Definitions,  and  Comprehension  are  all  Inter-rela- 
ted, (c)  the  two  Auditory-Phonetic  Segmentation  tasks  are  related,  but 
unlike  the  English  version,  these  show  little  relation  to  the  Vocabu- 
lary task,  and  (d)  Alphabet  knowledge  1s  only  related  to  sight -word 
recognition  skill,  unlike  the  broader  base  of  relations  1t  maintained 
in  English. 

In  the  Spanish  klndergarter  Jita,  the  correlation  coefficients 
discussed  above  are  generally  hi    ,-r  than  those  found  1n  English,  the 
greatest  being  .80.   With  this  1n  mind,  the  following  generalizations 
are  warranted:    (a)  alphabet  knowledge  1n  Spanish  does  not  seem  Indica- 
tive of  some  general  language  skill  as  1t  seems  to  be  1n  English,  (b) 
skills  1n  both  visual  matching  and  phonetic  segmentation  are  Indepen- 
dent of  the  other  pre-read1ng  skills  assessed  (to  a  greater  degree  here 
than  in  English),  and  (c)  there  1s  a  dimension  of  word  knowledge  which 
is  evidenced  1n  skill  1n  isolated  word  tasks  and  1n  comprehension  of 
connected  text. 

Before  discussing  the  first-grade  data,  the  next  focus  will  be  on 
the  relations  between  the  English  and  Spanish  scales  based  on  the 
kindergarten  sample,  which  are  presented  1n  the  third  panel  of  Table 
18.    For  the  Definitions  and  Comprehension  tasks,  given  only  in  che 
non-border  sites,  no  correlation  reaches  the  15%  shared  variance 
criterion.    For  the  remaining  seven  scales,  the  largest  correlations 
fall  on  the"  diagonal,  suggesting  that  for  any  scale  1n  one  language, 
its  strongest  relationship  within  the  other  language  test  is  with  its 
corresponding  scale.    Of  these  seven  diagonal  coefficients,  all  are 
positive,  except  for  the  Vocabulary  coefficient,  which  1s  negative,  and 
shares  less  than  15%  of  the  variance  between  the  language  measures. 
The  other  coefficients  are  above  this  value  (ranging  from  .48  to  .66), 
except  for  training  1n  the  phonetic  segmentation  task. 

Thus,  this  pattern  of  results  suggests  that  (a)  the  visual 
matching  tasks  and  the  metalinguistic  task  of  phonetic  segmentation 
possess  a  degree  of  transferability  between  the  two  languages,  (b)  the 
linguistic  tasks  of  Vocabulary,  Definitions,  and  Comprehension  are  each 
independent  across  (but  not  within)  the  two  languages,  and  (c)  alphabet 
knowledge  and  sight -word  recognition  tend  to  be  related  across  the  two 
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languages  The  independence  of  the  linguistic  tasks  would  be  expected, 
as  would  the  non-independence  of  the  non-1 1ngu1stic  tasks.  However 

IK  '""?5ted  tr?.nsfera?1ll?y  of  the  ■^•linguistic  task  which  is 
thought  by  many  fBougO  RTTTlnger,  1979;  Tunmer,  Pratt  &  Herrlman, 

lTl,lL?l+f  cr15  Ca1  lmport  1n  the  acqulsUlon  of  reading  skill  in 
SJnJjfUi?   C  I?  i?9  sy*tem».1s  not  necessarily  expected,  and  has 
significant  Implications  for  bilingual  Instruction.    Further,  at  least 

SB  h*  "!;r;?  *ki11s  that  *h«e  English-Spanish  bilingual  students 
bring  to  school ,  the  suggestion  that  sight-word  recognition  (or  rudi- 

Turning  now  to  the  first-grade  administrations  displayed  in  the 
second  panel  of  Tab  e  18.    Here,  between  scale  correlations  for  the 
English  administration  are  given  above  the  diagonal,  Spanish  below  the 

ilaTJh  i?9J  VcCa1]  that  the  samp1e  is  sma11  (50  and  62  students 
in  the  English  and  Spanish  administrations,  respectively),  comes 
entirely  from  the  border  sites,  and  does  not  contain  data  for  the  Word 
Naming,  Definitions,  or  Comprehension  components.    Nonetheless,  the 

reSwSJS  qu1te  sim11ar-    Fcr  English,  (a)  knowledge  of  the 
alphabet  1s  related  to  vocabulary  skill,  (b)  the  two  visual  matching 
tasks  are  related,  but  fairly  Independent  of  the  other  tasks,  and  (c) 
for  phonetic  segmentation,  while  the  training  skill  1s  not  related  to 
any  of  the  other  scales,  the  transfer  task  shows  the  same  relationship 
to  vocabulary  skill  (but  also,  shows  a  novel  relationship  with  Double- 
Letter  Matching)     For  Spanish,  as  1n  the  kindergarten  data,  (a)  no 
relationship  for  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  obtains,  (b)  the  correla- 
tions for  the  visual  matching  tasks,  while  all  are  below  the  15% 
criterion,  are,  nonetheless,  highest  between  each  other,  and  (c)  the 
phonetic  segmentation  tasks  and  the  vocabulary  task  are  all  inter- 
related (at  about  .62). 

The  pattern  of  between  language  correlations  for  the  first-grade 
data  (bottom  panel  of  Table  18)  are,  again,  similar  to  those  found  at 
kindergarten:  the  largest  correlations  fall  along  the  diagonal  (with 
the  exception  of  the  puzzling  relationship  between  English  Double- 
Letter  Matching  and  Spanish  Auditory-Phonetic  Segmentation  Transfer). 
Thus,  these  dita  support  the  arguments  given  above  in  the  discussion  of 
the  kindergarten  sample. 

Reading  Achievement  Measures 

As  stated  above,  growth  in  reading  was  assessed  through  multiple 
information  sources:    the  Interactive  Reading  Assessment  System,  stan- 
dardized test  scores,  and  informal  Reading  Inventories. — The  first  two 
of  these  are  discussed  below,  providing  details  of  the  tasks,  mate- 
rials, scoring,  reliability,  and  descriptive  statistics  on  the 
performance  of  the  bilingual  sample. 

Interactive  Reading  Assessment  System 

The  Interactive  Reading  Assessment  System  -  IRAS  was  employed  for 
assessing  tne  student's  reading  ability.    The  IRAS,  an  individually 
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administered  diagnostic  assessment  system,  was  designed  for  research 
application  initially  by  Dr.  Robert  Calfee  and  his  associates  at 
Stanford  University  in  1974,  and  has  undergone  two  major  revisions 
(Calfee  &  Calfee,  1979;  1981).    Modeled  after  the  informal  reading 
inventory,  the  IRAS  provides  independent  measures  of  several  component 
skills  essential  for  fluent  reading.    The  materials  in  the  test  were 
selected  to  cover  a  wide  range  of  skills  and  knowledge  in  the  areas  of 
reading  and  oral  language  from  the  level  usually  expected  of  a  mid-year 
first-grader  to  that  of  a  junior  high  school  student.    The  Spanish 
version  of  the  IRAS  was  developed  in  1979  using  the  same  format  and 
procedures  as  those  used  in  the  development  of  the  English  edition 
(Calfee,  Calfee  *  PeRa,  1979),  and  was  updated  as  modifications  were 
made  in  the  English  version. 

The  IRAS  has  undergone  four  revisions  during  its  use  in  this  study 
over  the  five-year  data  collection  period  (only  the  Year  3  and  Year  4 
instruments  were  identical).    Most  updates  consisted  of  adding  more 
difficult  levels  within  a  given  task  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  student 
skills  as  they  grew  from  kindergarten  through  fourth  grade,  although 
some  included  new  tasks  (e.g.,  sentence  reading  and  comprehension  of 
expository  texts  in  the  third  year)  and/or  changes  in  procedures. 

Each  test  was  individually  administered  by  trained  personnel, 
taking  approximately  45  minutes  to  complete.    The  entire  testing 
session  was  tape  recorded  and  the  tapes  and  individual  protocols 
completed  by  the  tester  were  given  to  trained  1n-house  steff  for 
scoring.    All  testing  was  done  in  the  Spring  (March  to  May),  and  all 
targets  were  tested  beginning  in  first  grade,  and  continuing  until  exit 
from  the  study.    All  targets  in  the  bilingual  sample  were  tested  with 
both  language  versions.    For  these  students,  order  of  test  administra- 
tion was  counterbalanced  within  each  site,  with  approximately  three 
weeks  between  testing.    The  monolingual  English  and  Spanish  target 
students  were  only  tested  in  their  respective  language. 

The  specific  structure  for  each  of  the  IRAS  subtests,  with  details 
of  any  incorporated  modifications,  and  the  scoring  procedures  employed, 
are  presented  below.  The  current  English  version  of  the  system  will  be 
the  primary  focus  of  discussion,  but  the  Spanish  version  was  treated  in 
an  identical  manner  (except  where  noted). 

Tasks,  Materials,  and  Scoring 

The  rationale  for  the  tasks  appearing  in  the  IRAS  is  based  on  a 
theory  of  reading  as  a  set  of  independent  component  skills  (Calfee  * 
Drum,  1979).    The  areas  of  knowledge  assessed  in  the  system  include: 
reading  of  isolated  words,  definition  of  common  words  within  and  beyond 
the  student's  reading  vocabulary,  and  selected  word  analysis  skills 
based  on  the  pronunciation  of  synthetic  words.    Comprehension  of 
connected  text  is  also  assessed,  and  in  several  contexts:    reading  and 
listening  comprehension  of  both  narrative  texts  (typical  of  those  found 
in  reading  texts  and  literature  series)  and  more  difficult,  expository 
texts. 
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Materials  within  each  subtest  are  ordered  by  difficulty  based  UDon 
grade-level  expectations  of  performance,  with  eaJh  IRAS  level  rough 1 ! 
ZlnuZ *?  %half:^<*e  level.    Thus,  material  contained  wUhin 
the  fourth  level  of  a  given  subtest  corresponds  to  material  which 

aaJ0evP9ethpC?Rn^9,rad,e  StUde?tS  Sh0Uld  be  ab1e  t0  hand1e-    As  mentioned 
above,  the  IRAS  contains  six  separate  subtests.    Each  one  is  discussed 

procure.        9     *  ^  1n  *ieh  "  appeared  1n  the  testing 

HanfeeaknTd  ?ec°d1n9-  The  first  assessment  was  that  of  the  stu- 
dent s  aointy  to  decode  real  words.    The  materials  consisted  of  14 

?n  auJ-T/J  1  fere  Mgher  °rdered  11stS  contained  in  reas- 

ingly  more  difficult  words  based  on  word  frequency,  number  of  sylla- 

u  J'  lrt    °mP  6HXlty  °f  1erer-S0Und  correspondence.    Words  within  a 
IIILTJm  e8ItJi  a^°SS  theSe  tensions.    The  student  was  first 
presented  with  the  lists  and  asked  to  Indicate  the  most  difficult  list 

^S  L  L"!1  •SIC"SSIUlly  raad*    The  student  was  ^en  asked  to 
read  the  selected  list,  aloud. 

i.«  Itfff?  I5!"??"!'  fa11ed  t0  r*ad  na1f  or  more  of  the  words  correctly, 
H!t    I^\U1        JS  ?ere  Presented  unt"  the  student  could  read  at 
n  tlrlc  of  H?f'??rdi.1n  a  Puresented  "st.    Since  the  lists  were  ordered 
m  terms  of  difficulty,  higher  order  lists  were  not  presented  under  the 
assumption  that  the  student  would  not  succeed  on  these  more  dlSlcuU 
fir?!..  f'        succe"fu"y  P«sed,  success  was  assumed  for 

the  less  difficult,  lower  ordered  lists  based  on  the  same  rationale. 

diffirnirtaifctUdent  Wh°  WaS  ,successfu1  on  the  first  list  attempted,  more 
difficu  t  lists  were  presented  until  the  student  failed  to  read 
correctly  at  least  half  of  the  words  in  a  given  11st.    Again,  success 
was  assumed  for  lists  not  presented  which  were  of  a  lower  order  than 
those  on  which  the  student  was  able  to  successfully  meet  criterion,  and 
failure  was  assumed  for  those  lists  not  presented  which  were  of  a 
higher  order  than  those  on  which  the  student  failed  to  meet,  criterion. 

In  scoring  the  Real  Word  Decoding  scale,  each  item  was  assigned  a 
numeric  value  depending  on  the  quality  of  the  response.    A  value  of  3 
was  assigned  to  items  given  completely  correct,  (disregarding  dialecti- 
cal variations),  a  2  for  items  which  were  mostly  correct,  (e.g.,  com- 
pletely correct  except,  for  a  single  consonant,  cluster  or  vowel  \  a  1 
for  items  which  were  only  partially  correct,  (e.g.,  initial  segment 
correct,  but.  remaining  segments  incorrect),  and  a  0  for  cases  of  wild 
or  no  attempted  response. 

In  deriving  a  scale  score,  a  "critical  index"  was  computed  based 
entirely  on  the  lists  attempted  by  the  student.    This  index  supplied 
information  about,  which  list,  was  the  highest,  ordered  list  on  which  the 
student  succeeded,  (thus  allowing  a  comparison  to  grade  level  expecta- 
tions), ana  also,  the  relative  quality  of  performance  within  this 
highest  success  list.    The  index  consisted  of  an  integer  value 
corresponding  to  the  order  of  the  11st.  of  highest,  success  (ranging  from 
0  to  14),  plus  a  decimal  value  which  was  the  ratio  of  assigned  points 
to  total  possible  points  on  the  list,  of  highest,  success  (a  maximum  of 
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18  points  per  list,  derived  fr.„i  three  points  kw-  item  for  each  of  the 
six  items). 

Thus,  the  integer  portion  of  tite  critical  index  corresponds  to  the 
ordinal  value  of  the  most  dlfflcuT*  11st  the  student  could  read  the 
higher  the  value,  the  more  difficult  the  material  the  student  could' 
successfully  complete.   Concerning  the  decimal  portions,  lew  values 
represent  poor,  but  passing,  performance  on  the  list  of  highest  success 
(given  thac  success  1n  this  task  1s  defined  as  three  completely  correct 
responses,  the  lowest  value  posslbl-  for  any  successfully  read  list  is' 
.5  -  students  failing  to  read  any  list  successfully  will  have  integer 
values  of  0,  and  may  have  decimal  values  lower  than  .5).  Relatively 
large  decimal  values  correspond  tc  high  performance  on  the  11st 
highest  success  (values  of  1.0  assigned  for  perfect  performance  the 
list  of  highest  success  were  converted  to  .99).    Thus,  for  this  -k. 
scale  scores  are  bounded  by  0.0  and  14.99.    The  computation  of    •■  h 
critical  Indices  was  used  throughout  the  IRAS,  with  the  except^  cf 
Synthetic  Word  Spelling  and  Sentence  Reading. 

Over  the  five-year  data  collection  period,  the  only  modification 
made  1n  this  task   or  the- English  version  occurred  between  the  Year  2 
and  Year  3  administrations,  and  1n  olved  replacing  a  few  of  the  words, 
mostly  at  the  lower  levels  of  the  uest,  1n  orrier  to  obtain  a  sllqhtly 
broader  range  of  spelling  patterns.    In  each  case,  the  replacement 
words  were  of  the  same  word  frequency  class  as  those  which  were 
removed.    No  changes  were  made  1n  the  Spanish  version  of  this  task  over 
the  entire  data  cj! lection  period. 

Vocabulary  Definitions.    The  next  task  contained  14  three-word 
lists,  eacn  nst  being  a  subset  of  the  corresponding  11st  of  wc-ds  used 
in  the  Real  Word  Decoding  task  d  scussed  above.    The  student  beg/  this 
task  with  the  lowest  level  11st  on  which  failure  was  obtained  ir  ai 
Word  Decod  ng.    For  each  word  read  by  the  tester,  tre  student  wi..  asked 
to  de.1n»  1t.    If  an  Inadequate  or  questionable  definition  was  qlven, 
tha  stur.ent  was  then  asked  1f  he  could  think  of  another  word  which 
meant  the  same  thing.    If  this  probe  did  not  produce  an  adequate 
response,  then  the  student  was  read  three  alternative  definitions  end 
asked  to  seler.t  the  best  one.    The  student  was  considered  to  be 
successful  on  a  given  11st.  1f  he  could  produce  an  adequate  response 
under  any  of  the  above  conditions  for  at  least  two  of  the  Items.    As  in 
the  previous  task,  the  student  was  moved  through  the  lists  until  that 
point  was  found  where  success  was  obtained  on  11st  £,  but  failure  on 
list  n+L«   Again,  success  was  assumed  for  any  untested  lists  below 
this  point,  and  failure  was  assumed  for  any  untested  lists  above  it. 

For  the  Vocabulary  0ef1n1t1on  task,  each  item  was  assigned  a  value 
ranging  from  0  to  3  depends,,:,  upon  the  quality  of  the  response.  A 
value  of  3  was  assigned  to  any  Item  for  which  the  student  gave  either 
an  adequate  "dictionary  definition,"  a  fairly  extensive  functional 
definition,  or  a  synonym.    A  value  of  2  was  given  to  poor,  but 
acceptable  definitions,  associations,  or  unelaborated  functional 
definitions.    A  value  of  1  was  given  for  correct  multiple  choice 
definitions  if  the  responses  to  the  first  probes  were  inadequate,  b  t 
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the  proper  definition  was  selected  among  the  three  alternatives.  A 
value  of  0  was  assigned  whenever  the  student  gave  either  a  wild "or  no 
response  to  the  first  probes,  and  then  made  an  incorrect  selection  in 
the  multiple  choice  condition. 

As  1n  the  Real  Word  Decoding  tas\,  a  critical  index  was  computed 
to  characterize  performance  on  the  Definition  task.    Again,  the  integer 
portion  of  this  value  represented  the  order  of  the  list  of  highest 
success,  and  the  decimal  part,  the  proportion  of  assigned  points  to 
total  possible  points  (a  maximum  of  3  x  3  =  9)  on  this  11st.  of  highest 
success.    Thus,  these  scale  values  are  bounded  by  0.0  and  14.99. 

As  in  the  Real  Word  Decoding  task,  the  Definition  task  was 
modified  between  the  Year  2  and  Year  3  administrations.    During  the 
first  two  years  of  testing,  four  Items  from  each  of  the  Real  Word 
Decoding  six-word  lists  were  Included  1n  the  Vocabulary  Definition 
task,  and  the  criterion  for  success  on  a  given  11st  was  three  correct 
responses  from  the  four  Items.    However,  beginning  with  the  Year  3 
testing,  the  number  of  words  the  student  was  asked  to  define  was 
reduced  from  four  to  three  per  11st  (and  the  success  criterion  was 
reduced  from  three  to  two)  1n  an  effort  to  reduce  testing  time.  This 
change  was  employed  1n  both  the  English  and  Spanish  versions  of  the 
test.    For  the  English  version,  however,  some  changes  were  also  made  in 
the  lists  of  words  to  be  defined  in  conjunction  with  the  changes 
described  above  1n  the  Real  Word  Decoding  materials. 

For  students  who  did  not  have  any  success  1n  the  Real  Word 
Decoding  task,  the  following  four  tasks  described,  all  requiring 
decoding  skills  (Synthetic  Word  Decoding,  Synthetic  Word  Spelling, 
Sentence  Reading,  and  Reading  Comprehension),  were  not  administered 
(assuming  failure).    For  such  students,  the  Alphabet  Recognition  task 
(not  described  in  this  report)  was  administered,  followed  by  Listening 
Comprehension  assessments  (described  after  these  four  procedures). 

Synthetic  Word  Decoding.    In  the  third  component  of  the  IRAS,  the 
student,  was  presented  with  six  lists  of  synthetic  words,  with  the  first 
four  lists  containing  six  Items  each  and  the  remaining  two  lists  con- 
taining nine  Items  each.    The  synthetic  words  were  constructed  to 
correspond  to  the  orthography  of  the  language  assessed,  and  lists  were 
ordered  by  difficulty  ranging  from 'simple  consonant -vowel -consonant 
patterns  to  blends,  digraphs,  vowel  variation*  and  polysyllabic  items 
(e.g.,  for  the  English  version,  from  h1n  and  pame  1n  the  lowest  ordered 
list  to  rhosmic  and  conspartable  in  t.Re~h1ghesTTrdered  list).  Before 
being  a3::ed  to  read  the  synthetic  words  aloud,  the  student  was  told 
that    he  Items  were  not  real  words,  and  they  had  no  meaning,  huv.  that 
they  could  be  pronounced  like  real  words.    Each  student  began  this  task 
on  the  easiest  11st,  and  proceeded  to  more  difficult  lists  as  long  as 
responses  were  attempted  on  at  least  half  of  the  Items  within  a  list. 

For  the  lists  of  synthetic  words,  each  of  the  items  were  scored  as 
follows.    A  value  of  3  was  assigned  to  any  Item  that  was  pronounced 
without  err:'.    A  value  of  2  was  given  to  those  responses  that,  were 
mostly  correct  (e.g.,  correct  responses  except  for  a  minor  letter-sound 
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error  such  as  a  vowel  shift,  within  vowel  family,  a  stress  variant  or 
pronunciation  of  a  final  -.-).    A  value  of  1  was  given  ?or  responses 
that  were  partly  correct,  (e.g.,  correct,  responses  except,  for  a  single 
vowel  or  consonant,  substitution  or  deletion).    A  value  of  0  was 

sI!lnHe?hfcP  JS ?Ume?  Ia!1UP!'  00  resP°nse'  or'  for  mispronunciations 
beyond  those  tolerated  In  the  above  categories.    Note  that  the  scoring 

J? strin9ent-  "  *wo  "«J'or  errors  within  an  Item  were  sufficient, 
to  receive  a  score  of  0  (e.g.,  pronouncing  affremiation  as  affrematon). 

After  examining  the  patterns  of  item  difficulty  over  the  42  Items 
the  order  of  presentation  of  the  lists  was  modified  for  purposes  of 
computing  a  critical  index.    Since  almost,  all  subjects  who  attempted 
the  first  word  presented,  responded  to  the  entire  set.  of  synthetic 
words,  the  potential  problem  of  assumed  responses  1n  such  a  re-orderinq 
did  not.  arise.    The  scoring  order  of  the  lists  is  presented  below: 


Scoring  Order 

List.  1  (items  1-6) 

List.  2  (Items  1-6), List.  3  (Items  1-6) 

List.  5  (Items  1-6) 

List.  4  (Items  1-6) 

List.  6  (Items  1,  3-6) 

List  5  (items  7-9), List  6  (items  7-9) 


Ordinal  List  Level 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


Note  that,  one  Item  was  deleted  from  List.  6  as  it.  yielded  particularly 
idiosyncratic  responses. 


A  critical  index  over  these  six  lists  was  computed  to  represent 
student  performance  on  this  task.    The  Integer  portion  represented  the 
ordinal  value  of  the  11st.  of  highest,  success  (ranging  from  0  to  6), 
where  success  on  a  given  11st  was  achieved  if  at.  least,  half  of  the 
items  in  the  11st.  received  a  value  of  1  or  more.    To  this  value  a 
decimal  was  added  which  was  the  ratio  of  assigned  points  to  total 
possible  points  on  the  11st.  of  highest  success.    Thus,  scores  for  thi 
scale  were  bounded  by  0.0  and  6.99.    No  attempt  was  made  to  t.1e  the 
materials  used  1n  this  task  to  those  employed  in  Real  Word  Decoding, 
and  thus,  while  the  summary  Index  for  the  latter  can  be  related  to 
grade  level  expectations  of  performance,  this  cannot,  be  done  for 
Synthetic  Word  Decoding.   

The  scoring  procedure  just,  described  applied  to  the  English  IRAS 
administrations  of  Years  3  through  5,  which  were  Identical  with  respect, 
to  Synthetic  Word  Decoding.    However,  the  Year  1  and  2  materials,  which 
matched  each  other,  were  completely  different,  from  this  later  set,  con- 
sisting ot  six  six-word  lists.    Therefore,  these  materials  were  matched 
to  those  from  the  later  admlnlst. rations  based  on  syllabic  structure, 
letter-sound  correspondence,  number  of  letters,  and  number  of  phonemes. 
Based  on  these  comparisons,  a  mapping  of  the  earlier  admlnl strati  on 
material  into  the  first,  five  lists  of  the  later  administration  mate- 
rials was  affected  (with  one  Item  being  deleted  from  the  set.  of  36) 

Jl  ™  Years  1  and  2'  the  C0(T,Puted  critical  index  was  bounded  by  0.0 
dfld  5.99. 
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For  the  Spanish  IRAS,  materials  consisted  of  six  six-word  list* 

selves,  and  (b)  the  structure  of  the  Items,   based  on  this  work  w 

Z,i:Z  1"*!  "f:?  crHted  frora  32  °f  th«  36  Items  o  tSs  ^ 
deleted  due  to  Idiosyncratic  response  patterns).  Thus  the  cMtfcll 
index  computed  over  these  Items  Is  bounded  by  0.0  and  4.99? 

speiitntMucrdsr'^^rd1;  ssj^tk  -™  asked  *• 

orthography  of  the  language'  aLesseTus  n  *  ?  1*  r  ^Coye^ 

For  the  15  words  presented,  each  of  the  items  was  scored  in  a 

"IcZ^  U  r  'a  J,"?  SC0;1?9  CMter!a  US6d  1n  the  Synthetic  W  °rd 

t  Vrror*    i  «       °f  I  t0  a"y  1t6m  that  was  W"** 

wit.  .our.  error     A  value  of  2  was  given  to  those  responses  that  were 

mostly  correct  (e.g.,  correct  responses  except  for  a  minor  letter-soun.. 

error  such  as  a  vowel  shift  within  vowel  family  or  a  st Jess  variant? 

A  value  of  1  was  given  for  responses  that  were  partly  correct  (eo 

O  rdX5°nTvSPtnff:  3  Sln9Je  ^  °r  C°nS0"ant  SubStUut'ion 
rlsZnZ    nr'fnJ    •       £ ,°  w"  ass19ned  f°r  «sumed  failure,  no 
aoM* ]     Z>  th,r^Pe111n?S  bey°nd  th0Se  to1^ar.ed  in  the    bove  cate- 
2?th?  6  SC°r1ng  waS  fa1r|y  stringent  -  two  major  errors 

w  thin  an  item  were  sufficient  to  receive  a  store  of  0  fe  a  ZJ\ 
sidded  as  sited).    Note  that  the  scoring  was  not  based  ixc lu'slve?!  on' 
t^minaTTeFter- for- letter  correspondence  to  the  pronounced  lord? 
but  on  letter-sound  correspondence  (e.g.,  both  ql^e  and  gller  are 
correct  spellings  for  the  seme  synthetic  wo-d)/2^ 

n«r-TIe  ind!X  comPuted  t0  ^present  performance  on  *.his  task  was  the 
percentage  of  assigned  point?  to  total  possible  points  (15  x  3  !  451 

5e9rfonrmance.Va1Ue  Cannot      t1td  t0  grade  1ev^  expectations  of  U 

w  ?°arHthe-Er9^Sh  ^AS'  006  of  the  15  words  was  replaced  after  the 
Year  z  administration  (namely,  vonning  was  replaced  with  feeninal 

ng  fluency,  and  (b)  providing  an  efficient  mechanism  for  placement  In 
the  comprehension  tasks  which  followed.    There  were  sever  such  para- 

d9p  ?  iKaHaCKhiSe,eCtced  fr°m  the  0rdered  narrative  comprehens  on  ?eSs 
described  below.    Each  student  began  with  the  first  paragraph  and 

sec"  oZV difficu1t  ones-1f  (a)  the  paragraph  was  ™* ?n  20 

seconds  or  leS:s  (an  average  reading  rata  of  51  words  per  minute  for  the 
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lowest  ordered  passage  and  a  rate  of  81  words  per  minute  for  the  hlaher 

LrLPaSSa9eS);  3nd  (b)/°r  three  ^entlfled  critical  word     at  9 
least  one  was  read  correctly.  * 

nhtxllT  tM,iS  ta?k,,a  SU!7nary  1ndex  of  oral  r"d1ng  fluency  was 
Zll    t  .lu^0^9  the  d;p1:at1on  of  ^ch  a  measure,  the  reading 
rates,  In  syllables  per  second,  for  each  of  the  paragraphs  successful lv 
read  was  computed  employing  the  English  IRAS  data  from  Year  4    A -the 
level  of  the  Individual  student,  a  best-fit  regression  £s 
computed  through  the  data  points  available  fro2  the  pSr  graph  et 
read.    The  slopes  of  these  lines  were  generally  neaatlv*     n  <  Innn 
that  reading  rates  declined  as  the  dl f faulty  of  ?he  mater  a  9 
increased;  further,  the  correlation  between  the  predicted  ntercepts 
for  Level  A  material  and  the  actual  data  values  at  Level  A  was  97 
Given  this,  the  syllables  per  second  measure  computed  on  the  easiest 

o"aveBra1t°?e^ 

aPnda2irtahPhtSw:hiCh^rfe  successfully  ™d  (1.e.,91neiess  thTn  Tse  ds, 
and  with  two  or  fewer  errors  on  the  three  critical  words)     Thus  a 
measure  of  reading  fluency,  syllables  per  second,  for  each  student  was 
computed  by  dividing  the  number  of  syllables  contained  on  the  L^velT 
paragraph  (18  In  the  English  version  and  29  1n  the  Spanish  v^sTo^Fy 
the  time  taken  to  read  that  paragraph.  version,  Dy 

This  task  was  Introduced  1n  the  Year  3  administrate  on,  and  thus 
LV<u~  h  c?hortfstruJtu:«  °f  the  target  sample,  the  reading  fluency' 
measure  derived  from  it  1s  not  available  1n  the  early  grades  for 
students  from  ~,1tes  0,  1,  and  2. 

task  FSLH^nTS  Wh2  We,re  not  successful  1n  Sentence  Reading,  the  next 
ffliuJ  CornPreJfys1on,  was  not  administered,  again  assuming 

fanlure  since  some  skill  in  Isolated  sentence  reading  1s  necessary  for 
rn^h  1n/ead1n?  connected  text.    For  such  students9,  the  ultenlng 
Comprehension  task  was  the  next  task  administered.  9 

Comprehension.    In  the  next  task,  the  student's  reading  comprehen- 
sion was  assessed.    The  materials  consisted  of  nine  levels,  each 
containing  two  well -formed  narrative  and  expository  passages  (except 
Level  1  which  did  not  contain  any  exposition).    Passages  acrosllevels 
Zl°nTe(l  i"  d1,ff1cult-y  based  «•  «>rd  frequency,  number  of  words  er 
llnlt^V    r   !P  ?   sentences.  and  number  of  propositions  expressed  per 
sentence.    Each  story  ...as  constructed  according  to  the  principles  of 

prSbe  qu^sTlo'n     m6lhart"  1977)*  >Bd  assoc1ated  w1th  each  dement  was  a 

The  student  entered  this  task  at  the  level  of  highest  success 
Sc^h   V?nt,ence  read1ng  task  descr1hed  above.    For  the  first,  four 
Itlll  tl  !  J!"?!"1/8!  prf*er*ed  «1th        appropriate  narrative  and 

less  than  150  seconds,  then  he  was  asked  to  retell  as  much  of  the  story 
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as  he  could.    After  the  stude..r.  finished  the  free  recall  task  any 
element  that  was  not  adequately  recalled  was  then  probed  with  the 
corresponding  question.    If  the  student  met  the  reading  time  criterion 
an  expository  text,  at  the  same  level  was  presented,  and  comprehension  ' 
was  assessed  using  the  free  and  cued  recall  procedures.    This  was 
followed  by  the  presentation  of  more  difficult  levels  until  the  time 
criterion  for  narrative  reading  was  not:  met,  or  the  highest  level 
narrative  for  oral  reading  (level  4)  had  been  given.    If  the  student 
failed  to  meet  the  reading  time  criterion  for  the  Initial  narrative 
presented,  easier  narrative  and  expository  passages  were  presented 
until  success  was  achieved. 

For  students  who  successfully  met  the  reading  time  criterion  at 
level  4,  the  next  levels  (5  to  9)  were  read  silently.    If  half  or  more 
of  the  elements  were  successfully  recalled  In  either  the  narrative  or 
expository  passages,  at  a  given  level,  the  next  more  difficult  le»el 
was  attempted. 

For  students  who  were  not  successful  at  Level  6  or  higher,  their 
listening  comprehension  was  assessed  for  parallel  narrative  and  exposi- 
tory passages  read  to  them,  again  using  the  free  and  cued  recall  proce- 
dures.   If  the  student  recalled  half  or  more  of  the  passage  elements 
under  either  free  or  cued  recall,  the  next  more  difficult  level  was 
presented  until  the  student  failed  to  meet  this  criterion,  or  the 
highest  level  narrative  and  expository  1n  the  listening  comprehension 
materials  (Level  6)  had  been  given.    If  the  student  failed  to  meet  this 
criterion,  listening  comprehension  of  less  difficult  passages  was 
assessed  until  the  recall  criterion  was  successfully  met. 

In  scorl  comprehension  components  of  the  IRAS,  each  element 

under  free  anu  wUen  recall  was  scored  as  "C",  completely  correct  (all 
or  most  of  the  propositions  expressed  by  the  element  were  given 
correctly),  "B",  briefly  mentioned  (only  some  of  the  propositions 
expressed  in  the  element  were  given  correctly),  "N\  no  response  (none 
or  the  element  s  propositions  were  mentioned),  or  "W",  Incorrect 
response  (the  student's  response  was  unrelated  to  the  element's  propo- 
sitions).   For  any  element  receiving  a  "C"  under  free  recall,  its 
associated  probe  was  not  asked  and  was  coded  as  an  "S"  (assumed 
success) . 

For  passages  not  attempted  because  the  recall  criterion  on  a  more 
difficult  passage  had  been  met,  elements  under  free  and  cued  recall 
were  scored  as  "S",  assumed  success.    For  recall  assessments  not 
attempted  became  the- recall  criterion  on  a  less  difficult  passage  had 
not  been  met,  elements  were  scored  as  "F",  assumed  failure.    For  stu- 
dents who  failed  to  meet  the  reading  time  criterion  for  a  given 
passage,  recall  was  not  assessed,  and  passage  elements  under  such  con- 
ditions were  also  coded  as  "F".    The  rationale  for  tn1s  procedure 
was  that  students  reading  at  such  slow  rates  would  not  be  able  to 
integrate  sentence  structures  1n  a  fast  decaying  short-term  memory,  and 
thus  would  fall  to  recall  the  elements  adequately.    If  asked  to  do  so, 
it  was  felt  that  the  frustration  from  likely  failure  might  Impair 
performance  on  subsequent  passages  at  a  less  difficult  level. 
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•l.  Jl       f2     9  6  ements  seParat-e1y  for  free  and  cued  recall  each 

element,  was  then  assigned  a  single  value  ranging  from  0  to        «  1 

responses  under  both  recall  conditions  as  follows:  '  °" 

fr°e  cued 
reca11  value        r»call  value       combined  value 


5  S 
C  S 

B  C 

6  B 
8  N,W 


7 
7 

6 
4 

3 


N,W  C  5 

N.W  N,W  o 


Based  on  the  element  values  above,  critical  indices  war*  mmnut^ 
both  reading  and  listening  comprehension,  and  fo"boS  nVrrtffvl  anS 
expository  passages  under  each  of  these  conditions.    For  each  tho 
JT lirj°rt IT  °Iuthe  lndex  ^P^sented  the  level  of  Mg^st* success 

eie™ts  to  ™  ssSbSTpiSt^tC  sun? 

(the  sr 7 

rL^^^srsMn^^st•:o??iXpd^rntsno^•  nunder  the &  <^ 

hension  were  used  as  estimates  of  their  listening  comprehension'  skill 
covered"  t«  tc^tin71ia%^^^P^S2hLR;LC~Sr?nn  Spanish 

sions  Vlb/lSIs*  Jn7!n^StPati°nSi0f  i°th  the  En911sh  and  Spanish  ver- 
llrh  if   i         Zu*      y  f  ree  1eve1s  of  texts         Included.  Within 
each  level  were  three  parallel  narratives,  one  for  assessing  oral  read- 

lutSOl?  enSi°!!'  T  forrus11ent-  ™<""9  comprehension,    nd  one  for 
listemng  comprehension.    The  administration  procedure  allowed  for  the 
assessment,  of  oral  reading  comprehension,  and,  1f  succes  ful  silent 
reading  comprehension  at.  the  same  level  I-  listening  comprehens  on  was 
assessed  for  each  level  beyond  the  level  of  highest  success  in  o?al 
reading  comprehension.    The  recall  procedures  were  sllgStlJ  different 
from  those  discussed  above,  but.  st.111  allowed  Individual    tory  elements 
to  be  scored  Independently  for  free  and  cued  recall  responses  n 
deriving  a  critical  Index  that  was  comparable  across  years,  only  the 
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oral  and  listening  comprehension  segments  were  used,  ignoring  perfor- 
mance on  silent  reading  comprehension.    The  critical  indices  for  this 
year  were  thus  bounded  by  0.0  and  3.99,  though  few  students  reached 
these  levels  in  either  of  the  two  comprehension  assessments. 

In  the  Year  2  administrations  of  both  the  English  and  Spanish 
versions  of  the  IRAS,  three  additional  levels  were  added  to  the  three 
levels  that,  comprised  the  Year  1  materials.    There  was  a  further 
adjustment  to  the  recall  procedures,  but  they  still  allowed  independent 
assessments  of  free  and  cued  recall  for  individual  story  elements.  The 
critical  indices  computed  in  this  year  were  bounded  by  0.0  and  6.99, 
though  few  students  reached  these  levels  in  either  of  the  comprehension 
assessments. 

In  the  Year  3  administrations,  the  separate  silent  reading  texts 
were  removed,  and  reading  comprehension  was  assessed  by  having  students 
read  texts  in  a  manner  appropriate  for  the  grade  level  of  the  material 
(i.e.,  Levels  1  to  4  were  read  aloud,  and  all  higher  levels  were  read 
silently).    Expository  texts  were  added  to  each  level,  except  the 
lowest,  for  both  reading  and  listening  assessments.    Further,  an  addi- 
tional level  of  text  was  added  for  reading  comprehension  assessment 
(Level  7);  assessments  for  listening  comprehension  were  not  made  beyond 
Level  6.    For  the  story  set  used  in  the  previous  two  years,  a  modifica- 
tion in  the  probe  questions  associated  with  individual  elements  allowed 
some  elements  to  be  combined,  thereby  reducing  the  number  of  probes 
that  needed  to  be  asked  (saving  administration  time),  and  concomitant- 
ly, reducing  the  number  of  elements  scored;  the  stories  themselves, 
however,  remained  unchanged. 

The  Year  4  administration  was  identical  to  the  Year  3  administra- 
tion.   In  the  Year  5  testing,  two  additional  text  levels  were  included 
in  the  reading  comprehension  materials  (Levels  8  and  9),  and  a  small 
modification  in  the  administration  procedures  was  implemented  in  order 
to  reduce  testing  time. 

Metalinguistic  tasks.    During  the  third  year  of  the  IRAS  adminis- 
tration,  metalinguistic  tasks  were  added  to  obtain  information  about 
how  the  students  viewed  their  ability  to  perform  certain  tasks  and  to 
provide  insights  into  how  they  might  be  accomplishing  them.    The  meta- 
linguistic tasks  consisted  of  a  few  questions  asked  ty  the  tester  after 
successful  completion  of  the  tasks  of  Real  Word  Decoding  ("How  did  you 

know  that   was  pronounced  that  way?"),  Vocabulary  Definitions 

("What  is  a  word?   A  sentence?   A  story?"),  Sentence  Reading  ("If  you 
were  to  break  this  sentence  into  parts,  where  would  you  make  the 
breaks?"),  and  Reading  Comprehension  ("If  the  sentences  in  this  passage 
were  all  jumbled,  would  the  story  make  sense?").    The  tape-recorded 
responses  to  these  questions  have  not  been  fully  analyzed,  anc  will  not 
be  reported  here. 

Reliability 

The  reliability  assessments  of  the  IRAS  summary  measures  for  each 
scale  by  collection  year  are  presented  in  Tables  19  through  23  for  the 
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English  version,  and  Tables  24  through  28  for  the  Spanish  version  The 

ISJEfiLV*  c?"?  °n/he  !53le  SC?Ping  Procedures  given  above  with  two 
exceptions.    First,  given  the  scoring  of  Sentence  Reading  (1  e  sylla- 
bles per  second  on  the  Level  A  paragraph),  no  reliability  assessments 
were  made.    Second,  the  assessments  for  each  of  the  Toe /comprehension 
scales  were  made  at  the  level  of  the  component  passages,  rather  than 
across  the  entire  material  set  used  in  deriving  the  critical  index 
summary  measure  of  performance.    Since  the  assessments  described  were 

ma?eJ0r.each  of  lihe  data  cc11ecti<>n  years,  the  samples  reflect  the 
cohort,  structure  described  earlier  (see  Volume  2:    Design  of  the 
Study ) .  — ■ 

For  each  of  the  ten  tables  which  summarize  the  analyses  the 
sea  es  are  displayed  down  the  lefthand  column,  with  the  relevant 
collection  year  assessments  represented  within  each.    For  each  yearly 
assessment    the  number  of  cases,  the  number  of  Items  (I.e.,  the  number 
of  scale  Items  less  the  number  of  Items  found  to  have  no  variance)  the 
item  total  statistics  (mean  and  standard  deviation),  the  mean  number  of 
actuarTesponses,  and  the  reliability  coefficient  alpha  (based  on  the 
T£«!l«2      resP°nses)  are  presented.    Concerning  the  coefficient 
of  reliability,  since  each  scale  allowed  assumed  responses  (for  mate- 
riel that  was  either  too  easy  or  too  difficult,  based  on  the  student's 
performance  at  testing  time),  the  alpha  coefficient  was  adjusted  to 
reflect  the  total  number  of  actual  responses  made.    This  adjustment, 
procedure  Involves  reducing  the  degrees  of  freedom  associated  with  the 
residua   error  term  by  the  number  of  assumed  responses,  recomputing  the 
residual  mean  square  based  on  the  adjusted  degrees  of  freedom,  and  then 
recomputing  the  alpha  coefficient  based  on  the  adjusted  residual  mean 
square.    In  cases  where  there  are  an  excessive  number  of  assumed 
responses  (an  average  actual  response  rate  of  one  Item  or  less  per 
respondent),  the  procedure  cannov  be  followed,  and  no  coefficient  1' 
presented.    Such  only  occurred  1n  the  Individual  passage  assessments 
made  within  the  comprehension  tasks,  and  was  the  result  of  two  general 
case  types  reflecting  certain  material -cohort  combinations:    (a)  for 
higher-level  materials  presented  to  cohorts  consisting  of  predominately 
early  grade-level  students  (where  much  of  the  material  resulted  1n 
assumed  failure),  and  (b)  for  lower-level  materials  presented  to 
cohorts  consisting  of  predominately  later  grade-level  students  (where 
much  of  the  material  resulted  1n  assumed  success).    In  some  cases 
mostly  1n  the  Spanish  IRAS,  no  reliability  assessments  were  possible 
under  any  of  the  cohorts  due  to  the  performance  levels  of  the 
respective  students. 

.      English  admlni st ratios.    Before  discussing  the  results  of  the 
English  ikAT  reliability  analyses,  a  rev.ew  of  the  cohort  structure 
will  be  presented.    The  description  1s  idealized,  in  that  it  represents 
the  sampling  plan  of  the  study  and  does  not  take  attrition  into 
account;  the  proportions  of  grade-level  representation,  however,  should 
remain  relatively  stable. 

For  the  English  version,  the  students  in  the  Year  1  sample  repre- 
sented the  20  first-grade  bilingual  students  from  the  first  cohort  (all 
from  Site  0).    This  group  was  supplemented  by  nine  first-grade  students 
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Table  19 


Interactive  Reading  Assessment  System  -  English: 


Scale 


Real  Word 
Decoding 


Vocabul ary 
Definition 


Synth eti c 
Word  Decoding 


Synthetic 
Word  Spelling 


Collection 
Year 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

1 

2 
3 
4 

5 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

1 

2 
3 
4 

5 


N  of 
Cases 

29 
67 
107 
299 
250 

29 

105 
299 
249 

29 

68 
107 
297 
250 

29 

67 
104 
297 
244 


N  of 
Items* 

84 
72 
84 
84 
84 

48 
54 
42 
42 
42 

35 
35 
41 
41 
41 

12 
15 
15 
15 
15 


Item  Total 
Rean  SIT" 


69.7 
49.8 
65.2 
65.8 
104.6 

50.4 
4o.O 
35.7 
39.0 
54.8 

22.1 
13.6 
31.8 
32.5 
54.1 

7.5 
4.5 
8.6 
8.3 
13.0 


60.4 
50.1 
70.2 
70.4 
62.0 

32.5 
35.0 
26.7 
28.0 
20.5 

29.3 
22.8 
35.8 
36.2 
34.3 

6.9 
6.2 
9.7 
9.7 
9.6 


Mean  Number  of 
Actual  Responses 


17  n 
1  /  .U 

.92 

12.6 

.88 

16.0 

.94 

1 1;  a 

ID  .  O 

.94 

1ft  £ 

.93 

ID  •  U 

.90 

1Q  1 

.93 

11.3 

.87 

12.0 

.89 

10.7 

.82 

12.2 

.94 

8.7 

.89 

24.1 

.97 

22.7 

.97 

34.6 

.96 

3.2 

.33 

5.2 

.58 

11.1 

.88 

9.2 

.85 

13.6 

.86 

•Items  with  no  variance  were  deleted  from  the  analysis  Fnr 
its  mean  was  0  (i.e.,  all  respondents  answered  ?n«rrect^.  de'eted 
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Table  20 


Interactive  Reading  Assessment  System  -  English: 

Rel, ability  Analysis  or  the  Total  Scale  Scores  for  Narrative  Readino 
Comprehension  Scales  for  Each  Collection  Yea"  9 

C0,w°n  Tot"     ^ean  Number  0r 


Story  L"'l       Year       Cases    Items*   Hgan  Sff 


Year 

Cases 

1 

29 

2 

68 

3 

107 

4 

299 

c 
3 

251 

i 
1 

29 

2 

68 

3 

107 

A 

299 

C 

9 

251 

i 

29 

2 

68 

J 

107 

it 
4 

299 

c 
3 

251 

2 

68 

3 

107 

4 

299 

5 

251 

2 

68 

3 

107 

4 

299 

5 

251 

2 

68 

3 

107 

4 

299 

5 

251 

3 

107 

4 

299 

5 

251 

Actual  Response*  <*tc 


7  ?H  16-9  5-8 

7  15,0  19.1  2.2 

4  13.1  0.7 

4  10.8  13.1  0.5 

4  21.3  11.4  0.4 

11  17.2  27.4  3.8 

11  20.8  30.1  2.8 

6  15.9  19.0  1.2 

$  15.2  19.0  l.o 

*  29.9  17.5  1.0 

11  H.4  22.0  3.0 

11  13.4  24.8  2.8 

6  9.9  17.0  0.8 

6  11.0  17,4  0.8 

6  24.9  19.0  1.5 

13  5.1  18,7  0,8 

8  7.0  17,8  0,4 

8  8.4  18.4  0.8 
8  19.2  23.3  2.0 


8  2.0  6,9  0,7 
8  2.1  7,5  0,7 
8        3.3       8.6  1.7 


H  5  251         8        1.1  5,1 


0.9 


.87 
.73 


.90 
.85 
.61 


.77 
.81 


.85 


.87 


10  1.0  8.0  0.1 

8  5,4  14,6  0.8 

8  6,5  15.7  1,0 

8  l4-5  19.3  2,9  .86 

7  0.5  4,1  0#l 

6  3.2  9,7  0,5 

$  2.9  9,4  0,5 

$  5.1  11,2  1.9 


.75 


.04 


1  5  251  7  0.3 


2.5  0,1 


if**,  its  mean  was  0  (I.e.,  all  respondents  answered  Incorrectly), 

"^.Sl^r  a11°*!?  a"Umtd  SUCCt"  and  failur«'  and  th*  reliability 
coefficients  were  adjusted  for  the  nuobcr  of  such  Vesoonses-  bv 

asa^asaras  is-s  sBSsrtiw  h,  ,K, 
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Table  21 

Interactive  Reading  Assessment  System  -  English: 

Reliability  Analysis  of  the  Total  Scale  Scores  for  Expository 
Reading  Comprehension  Scales  for  Each  Collection  Year 

Story  Level  C0lYeearl0n  r°L  i°\  u1*8"  Number  of 
 y_Levei_   Year         Cases    Items*   ReSTi STT~  Actual  R^nnn^c 


B 


H 
I 


Year 

Cases 

3 

*  07 
1U  / 

4 

299 

5 

251 

3 

107 

4 

299 

5 

251 

3 

1fl7 

4 

299 

5 

251 

3 

107 

4 

?QQ 

5 

251 

3 

107 

4 

299 

5 

251 

3 

107 

4 

299 

5 

251 

5 

251 

5 

251 

Actual  Responses  <*k 


4 

8.5 

12.0 

0.6 

A 

O  7 

8.7 

12.0 

0.6 

A 

17  O 

I/.o 

12.4 

0.7 

6 

7.3 

14.6 

0.7 

0 

16.1 

0.7 

c 
o 

on  7 

19.2 

1.4 

6 

4.5 

12.4 

0.2 

6 

5.8 

13.0 

0.6 

6 

12.6 

16.8 

1.4 

6 

4.1 

11.0 

0.6 

6 

4.1 

10.8 

0.8 

6 

9.0 

13.4 

2.2 

6 

2.8 

9.4 

0.4 

6 

3.0 

9.6 

0.5 

6 

5.7 

11.2 

1.7 

8 

2.7 

9.4 

0.7 

8 

2.9 

10.2 

0.7 

8 

3.9 

9.9 

1.5 

8 

1.5 

5.9 

0.9 

6 

0.2 

1.9 

0.1 

.73 


.66 


.74 


.60 


.01 


♦Items  with  no  variance  were  deleted  from  the  analysis.    For  each  deleted 
item,  its  mean  was  0  (i.e.,  all  respondents  answered  IncoJrectJy). 

NOte:  ^ffCa-6S. a11°Wed  aSSumed  Success  and  Allure,  and  the  reliability 
confidents  were  adjusted  for  the  number  of  such  "response  "by 

rPdU^n?-the.:eSidU^  degreeS  of  freedom  Proportionately  nd  then 
ea  hTa VZVJ?  m"  a"d  coef?i^ent  alpha  on  w  ch 
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Table  22 


Interactive  Reading  Assessment  System  -  English: 

Reliability  Analysis  of  the  Total  Scale  Scores  for  Narrative 
Listening  Comprehension  Scales  for  Each  Data  Collection  Year 

Story  Level  1°*       _Item  Tot!l     Mean  Number  of 

°  y  Leve1   ^         Cases   Items     Mean     _SD   Actual  Responses  ak 


1  29  7 

2  68  7 

3  107  4 

4  299  4 

5  251  4 


20.6  2.4  .84 

17.8  4.9  .87 

H.3  1.8  .78 

9.8  0.8 

5.8  0.1 


1  29  11  28.0  37.0 

\  68  11  32.4  33.1 

I  1°7  6  26.4  17.9 

J  299  6  27.0  15.5  3.5 

5  251  6  36.7  11.8  l.Q 


0.4 

3.9  .91 
2.0  .86 
.87 


2.3  .75 

-.8  .90 

2.0  .86 

2.5  .87 
1.0 


1  29  11  17.0  28.3 

I  68  11  25.3  33.0 

f  107  6  21.0  18.2 

J  299  6  25.3  16.9 

5  251  6  35.7  13.4 

I  68  13  19.1  30.0  3.6  84 

\  1°7  8  23.8  23.5  3  92 

1  ?f?  8  28'1  22.9  38  92 
5  251  8  41.0  21.4  2.4  .'go 

\  ,S  16a  7'2  18'°  3-5  .56 

J  1°7  8  15.5  21.7  2.2  89 

5  299  8  19.9  21.0  4.1 

0  251  8  32.3  24.0  2.8 

2  68  7  2.1  6.9  0.7 

3  107  6  5.8  12.8  1.2 

1  299  6  6.9  11.6  2.6 
5  251  6  H.6  14.3  3.5 


.91 
.92 


.34 

,81 
.89 


rllffil  eVllowed  ,aSSUmed  SUCCess  and  fai1ure»  and  reliability 
coeffTcients  were  adjusted  for  the  number  of  such  "responses"  by 

Tr^l th*  residua1  de9reas  of  freedom  proportionately,  and  then 
eacH«  ba9s      ™  SqU3re  a"d  coefficient-  ^  on  which 
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Table  23 


Interactive  Reading  Assessment.  System  -  English: 

Reliability  Analysis  of  the  Total  Scale  Scores  for  Expository 
Listening  Comprehension  Scales  for  Each  Collection  Year 


Story  Level 


Collection    N  of 


Year 

Cases 

3 

1fl7 

4 

299 

5 

251 

3 

107 

4 

299 

5 

251 

3 

107 

4 

299 

5 

25  i 

3 

107 

4 

299 

5 

251 

3 

107 

4 

299 

5 

251 

N  of 
Items 

4 
4 
4 

6 
6 
6 

6 
6 
6 

6 
5 
fi 

6 
6 
6 


Item  Total 
Mea?l  5D~ 


Mean  Number  of 
Actual  Responses 


15  1 

12.5 

1.2 

1  E  9 

11 .3 

2.3 

99  A 

1U.1 

0.7 

18.1 

18.2 

1.9 

18.4 

17.3 

2.5 

29.9 

17.7 

1.0 

9.5 

14.0 

2.4 

12.5 

16.0 

2.8 

23.8 

19.1 

1.8 

5.5 

13.2 

1.7 

6.8 

13.9 

3.0 

19.0 

20.0 

1.9 

5.8 

12,7 

1.2 

7.0 

11.7 

2.6 

13.7 

15.0 

3.3 

ok 


.57 
.86 


.86 
.88 


.82 
.91 
.91 

.91 
.95 
.95 

.06 
.77 
.87 


Mote:  All  scales  allowed  assumed  success  and  failure,  and  the  reliability 
coefficients  were  adjusted  for  the  number  of  such  "responses"  by 
reducing  the  residual  degrees  of  freedom  proportionately,  and  then 
recomputing  the  residual  mean  square  and  coefficient  alpha  on  which 
each  was  based. 
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Table  24 


I  it.eract.ive  Reading  Assessment.  System  -  Spanish: 

Reliability  Analysis  of  the  Total  Scale  Scores  for  Non-Comprehension 
Scales  for  Each  Collection  Year 


Scale 

Col  1 ect  i  on 

N  nf 

Vi  QT 

Year 

Cases 

Items 

Real  Word 

1 

0  ' 

r  4 

Decodi  ng 

? 

67 

P.  A 

OH 

3 

159 

ft*I 

OH 

4 

300 

«J  w  w 

OH 

5 

257 

84 

Vocabul ary 

1 

en 

Definition 

2 

49 

3D 

3 

132 

4 

298 

42 

5 

243 

He 

Synthetic 

1 

29 

32 

Worr'  Decoding 

2 

65 

32 

3 

159 

32 

4 

295 

32 

5 

257 

32 

Synthetic 

1 

29 

15 

Word  Spelling 

2 

67 

15 

3 

157 

15 

4 

298 

15 

5 

252 

15 

Item 
Mean 

o 

Mean  Number  of 
Actual  Responses 

AC  O 

46.8 

74.6 

11.6 

• 

00  .0 

63.4 

11.0 

.93 

oo .  c 

92  4 

22.7 

.98 

ol  .4 

100.0 

16.1 

.98 

98.1 

99.5 

20.6 

.98 

AO  C\ 
HO.  U 

39.5 

18.2 

.95 

CO  1 

W  .1 

39.0 

33.7 

.95 

41.9 

34.7 

11.9 

.92 

oo.o 

38 .0 

11.0 

.94 

47  ft 

H/  #  O 

38.0 

11  c 
11.0 

.94 

22.2 

32.6 

10.9 

.96 

14.7 

27.7 

7.8 

.94 

36.0 

35.1 

18.8 

.97 

3i  .9 

35.7 

17.9 

.98 

39.4 

34.9 

21.8 

.58 

9.7 

13.2 

6.2 

.91 

6.8 

11.0 

4.9 

.85 

12.3 

11.7 

11.1 

.90 

11.0 

12.7 

8.8 

.91 

10.5 

13.3 

10.5 

.92 

♦Items  with  no  variance  were  deleted  from  the  analysis.    For  e.ich  deleted 
item,  its  mean  was  0  (i.e.,  all  respondents  answered  incorrectly). 

Mote:  All  scales  allowed  a- ji<med  success  and  failure,  and  the  reliability 
coefficients  were  adjusted  for  the  number  of  such  "respond"  by 
reducing  the  residual  degrees  of  freedom    proportionately,  and  then 
recomputing  the  residual  mean  square  and  coefficient,  alpha  on  wh^ch 
each  was  based. 
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Table  25 


Interactive  Reading  Assessment  System  -  Spanish: 

Reliability  Analysis  of  the  Total  Scale  Scores  for  Narrative  Reading 
Comprehension  Scales  for  Each  Collection  Year 


Col  1 »ct i nn 

N  of 

N  of 

Tr  mm 

lip™ 

Tnf  1 

nean  numoer  o» 

Story  Level 

Year 

Cases 

Items* 

Mean 

5D 

Actual  Responses 

A 

L 

29 

7 

11.4 

i7.5 

2.2 

.77 

2 

67 

7 

6.7 

15.4 

0.9 

- 

160 

4 

5  4 

Q  5 

7  •  J 

n  ft 
u.o 

4 

300 

4 

6.9 

11.7 

0.1 

_ 

5 

257 

4 

10.7 

13.3 

0.3 

- 

8 

I 

2* 

11 

7.0 

18.2 

1.5 

2 

67 

9.8 

21  9 

1  ft 

3 

160 

6 

5!o 

12.4 

0.7 

4 

300 

6 

8.5 

16.0 

0.7 

- 

5 

257 

6 

14.8 

19.1 

0.9 

- 

c 

1 

29 

10 

2.3 

12.6 

0.3 

2 

67 

11 

4#.4 

is!? 

0*.8 

3 

160 

6 

1.8 

7.7 

0.3 

- 

4 

300 

6 

5.9 

14.2 

0.4 

- 

5 

257 

6 

11.8 

18.2 

0.6 

0 

2 

67 

10 

0  9 

7.0 

0.1 

3 

160 

8 

0.8 

6#.4 

o!i 

- 

4 

3CT 

8 

5.3 

15.4 

0.5 

5 

257 

8 

10.2 

20.5 

0.7 

E 

2 

67 

"  0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

3 

160 

8 

0.7 

6.2 

0.0 

4 

3  JO 

8 

4.3 

13.0 

0.8 

5 

257 

8 

8.0 

17.0 

1.4 

.56 

F 

2 

67 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

3 

160 

r 

0.3 

3.4 

0.0 

4 

300 

6 

1.1 

5.0 

0.4 

5 

257 

6 

2.8 

8.7 

0.8 

G 

3 

160 

8 

0.3 

2.5 

0.1 

4 

300 

8 

1.2 

5.3 

0.4 

5 

257 

8 

1.7 

6.3 

0.8 

H 

5 

257 

8 

0.4 

2.4 

0.4 

I 

5 

257 

1 

0.0 

0.0 

n.o 

♦Items  with  no  v*  lance  were  deleted  from  the  analysis.  For  each  deleted 
item.  Its  mean  was  0  (i.e.*  all  respondents  answered  incorrect! . 

Note:  All  scales  allowed  assumed  success  and  failure,  and  the  reliability 
£•  Bffldents  were  adjusted  for  the  number  oV  such  "responses"  by 
reducing  the  residual  degrees  of  freedom   proportionately,  and  then 
recomputing  the  residual  mean  square  and  coefficient,  alpha  on  which 
each  was  based. 
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Table  26 

Interactive  Reading  Assessment  System  -  Spanish: 

Reliability  Analysis  of  the  Total  Scale  Scores  for  Expository 
Reading  Comprehension  Scales  for  Each  Collection  Year 

Collection    H  of     N  of        Ttpm  Tr*ai       u„,„  u  u 
Sto^e,   _J!e^_  cjses    ItL.  Mean  ^ 


0.4 
0.4 
0.5 


3  160        4  2.8  7.8 

J  300  4  5.1  10.0 

R  257        4  8.7  12.2 

I  J™  6  1'°  5«8  0.2 

t  300  6  4.9  12.7  0.4 

5  257  6  8.9  16.7  0.3 

3  160  6  0.5  4.7 

J  300  6  3.5  10.3 

5  257  6  6.5  14.1 

3  160  6  0.5  4.7 

J  300  6  2.5  8.5 

5  257  6  4.8  10.9 

3  160  6  0.4  4.0 

£  300  6  1.5  6.2 

5  257  6  2.9  9.0 

3  160  7  0.4  3.3 

£  300  8  1.6  7.3  0.4 

5  t57  8  2.1  7.6  0.8 


0.0 
0.5 
0.5 

0.0 
0.5 
1.1 

0.0 
0.4 
0.8 

0.1 


H  5  257  7 

1  5  257  2 


0.5  2.6  0.3 
0.0       0.4  0.0 


**Z  "IT^lZ^liT*  fr?  the  ana1yS1S'    For  each  dieted 

'rem,  irs  mean  was  0  (i.e.,  all  respondents  answered  incorrectly). 

N°te:  ?I2f5"!"  allowed  assumed  success  ar'd  failure,  and  the  reliability 
CieUS  W6rf  adjusted  for  the  numbr "  of  such  "responses"  by 
r   om  u?i    erhrfS JSJI  d?9reeS  0f  freed0»«    Proportionately  Ind ten 
each  waT based  m"  "'J"e  a"d  COeff icient  alpha  on  which 
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Table  27 

Interactive  Reading  Assessment.  System  -  Spanish: 


A  1 
2 


4 

5 

1 
2 


5 

1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

2 
3 
4 
5 

2 
3 
4 

5 

2 
3 
4 
5 


? 1 

7 

1 

36.2 

11.5 

6/ 

7 

33.9 

12.1 

160 

4 

21.7 

7.8 

inn 

ouu 

A 

17.7 

12.2 

A 

on  cs 

20.8 

11.0 

29 

11 

11.9 

24.3 

67 

11 

29.3 

29.9 

lfin 

1  uu 

C 

0 

OA  1 

24.1 

14.1 

c 
0 

ion 

lo.9 

17.5 

257 

0 

00  A 
2J.4 

18.0 

29 

10 

3.4 

13.4 

fi7 

1  1 
1 1 

OC  n 

26.9 

30.1 

1  UU 

7 

1 

on  7 
20.7 

19.4 

3nn 

ouu 

7 
1 

19.6 

20.7 

257 

7 

C\J  .  0 

0\  Q 

67 

13 

17.3 

24.0 

160 

8 

21.1 

21.2 

300 

a 

18.0 

22.6 

257 

8 

25.7 

24.2 

67 

11 

4.5 

12.7 

160 

8 

7.6 

15.1 

300 

8 

13.3 

19.8 

257 

8 

19.0 

23.2 

67 

6 

1.4 

5.6 

160 

6 

1.9 

6.3 

300 

6 

4.5 

10.1 

257 

6 

6.5 

11.9 

6.0  .68 

5       A     I    if-!  »•!      y  .« 

1.6  .85 

1.4  .68 

1.9  .56 

?             160          6       24.1      14.1            4.4  87 

4             300          «       ion      „B            ^  .87 

2.3  .87 

0.  7 

4.6  .90 

3.6  .91 

2.6  .90 
2.0  .88 

5.0  .80 

4.3  .91 
2.8  .90 

3.0  .91 

1.  fi 

1.8  .65 

2.4  .85 

2.7  .92 

0.4 
0.8 

1.5  .32 

2.1  .72 


7tm  TtTmloZl^i^  d?!eted  fr?  the  anal*sis'  For  each  dieted 
item,  its  mean  was  0  (i.e.,  all  respondents  answered  incorrectly). 

Mote:  All  scales  rllowed  assumed  success  and  failure,  and  the  reliaSilit* 
"efficients  were  adjusted  for  the  number  of  sucn  "response  "  by  * 
reducing  the  residual  degrees  of  freedom    proportionate?^   and  then 

SSTK'aS' residual  mM  sq~dre  ar,d  coefficient  al>   n  * 
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Table  28 


Interactive  Reading  Assessment  System  -  Spanish: 

Reliability  Analysis  of  the  Total  Scale  Scores  for  Expository 
Listemro  Comprehension  Scales  for  Each  Collection  Year 

c*       .      i    Co1lect1on    N  of     N  of       Item  Total     Mean  Number  of 
Story  Leve1   Year        Cases.   Items.  Mean      SD     Actual  Responses 


3 
4 

5 

3 
4 

5 

3 
4 

5 

3 
4 

5 

3 
4 
5 


1  An 

A 

4 

1  A  T 

14.7 

9.7 

2.8 

300 

4 

11.2 

14.5 

2.5 

257 

4 

14.4 

12.3 

1.5 

160 

6 

15.1 

15.3 

3.0 

300 

6 

13.2 

16.3 

2.2 

257 

6 

18.1 

18.6 

1.7 

160 

6 

7.4 

9.8 

3.0 

300 

6 

7.4 

13.5 

2.0 

257 

6 

12.9 

17.1 

2.2 

160 

6 

1.5 

6.1 

1.1 

300 

6 

4.6 

12.1 

1.8 

257 

6 

7.6 

15.2 

2.0 

160 

6 

2.1 

7.0 

0.6 

300 

6 

4.5 

10.5 

1.4 

257 

6 

6.7 

11.9 

2.1 

.79 
.89 
.78 

.86 
.87 
.84 

.73 
.85 
.91 


.90 
.94 


.47 
,71 


Hote:  All  scales  allowed  assumed  success  and  failure,  and  the  reliability 
coefficients  were  adjusted  for  the  number  of  such  "responses"  by 
reducing  ( he  residual  degrees  of  freedom    proportionately,  and  then 
recomputing  the  residual  mean  square  and  coefficient  alpha  on  which 
each  was  based. 
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from  the  same  classrooms  in  order  to  gain  a  larger  sample  for  assessing 
the  then  newly-developed  IRAS  instrument  package.    In  Year  2,  the  sam- 
p  e  consisted  of  50  first-grade  students  and  20  second-grade  students, 
all  from  the  border  sites.    The  Year  3  sample  was  also  exclusively 
composed  of  the  border  site  students,  with  50  first-graders,  50  second- 
graders,  and  20  third-graders.    In  Year  4,  the  sample  contained  the 
same  border  site  students  as  in  Year  3  (at  their  next  grade  level),  but 
also  contained,  from  the  non-border  sites,  160  bilingual  and  40 
monolingual -English  first-grade  students.    In  the  final  year,  the  sam- 
ple matched  that  of  Year  4,  following  students  into  their  next  instruc- 
tional year,  with  the  exception  of  the  20  Year  4  fourth-grade  students 
from  Site  0  who  exited  the  study. 

Given  this  structure,  no  two  samples  across  the  collection  years 
are  strictly  comparable  --  the  closest  two  are  those  of  the  last  two 
years,  but  as  seen  in  the  actual  sample  sizes,  the  attrition  rate 
reveals  a  racher  substantial  influence,  leaving  their  comparability  in 
doubt.    Thus,  while  sample  size  within  a  collection  wear  is  relatively 
stable  across  scales,  comparisons  of  the  descriptive  statistics  between 
years  are  difficult  to  interpret,  and  will  not  be  made  in  the  foil  owl nq 
discussions.  3 

rx     -r:'Kire?o1tS  °f  the  assessment-s  are  presented  in  Tables  19  through 
ti.    labia  19  summarizes  the  four  non-comprehension  scales  of  Real  Word 
Decoding,  Vocabulary  Definition,  Synthetic  Word  Decoding,  and  Synthetic 
Word  Spelling.    Tables  20  through  23  summarize  the  four  comprehension 
scales,  Narrative  Reading  Expository  Reading,  Narrative  Listening,  and 
Expository  Listening,  respectively. 

For  the  non-comprehension  scales  presented  in  Table  19,  it  is 
important  to  remember  the  changes  in  materials  over  the  collection 
years,  most  notably:    (a)  in  Year  3,  the  reduction  from  four  to  three 
words  per  list  in  Vocaoulary  Definition  (changing  the  total  number  of 
items  'rom  56  to  42),  and  (b)  the  introduction  of  a  new  set  of  synthe- 
tic words  in  the  Year  3  administration  of  Synthetic  Word  Decoding 
(changing  the  total  number  of  items  from  36  to  42). 

The  average  to..al  sca'e  scores  across  tasks  and  collection  years 
translate  into  average  performance  valu>s  ranging  from  10%  to  44*, 
giving  some  evidence,  in  the  aggregate,  of  a  floor  effect  for  s^me 
scales  (most  notably,  in  the  synthetic  word  tasks),  but  little  evidence 
of  ceiling  effects.    For  Real  Word  Decoding  and  "ncabulary  Definition, 
material  sets  that  are  directly  comparable,  performance  in  the  latter) 
as  expected,  exceeds  that  in  the  former.    The  reliability  coefficients 
for  the  first  three  tasks  are  all  quite  high,  ranging  from  .82  to  .97. 
For  the  first  two  years  of  assessments  of  the  fourth  task,  Synthetic 
Word  Spelling,  the  coefficients  are  low,  due  to  the  low  number  of 
actual  responses,  but  for  the  next  three  years,  they  range  from  .85  to 
.88  as  the  number  of  actual  responses  increases. 

The  reliability  assessments  for  the  nine  passages  appearing  in 
Narrative  Reading  Comprehension  over  the  five  years  of  data  collection 
are  summarized  in  Table  20.    First,  note  that  many  of  the  coefficients 
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are  missing,  for  reasons  discussed  earlier;  recalling  the  cohort  struc- 
ture, the  pattern  of  missing  coefficients  can  be  summarized  as  follows. 
First,  for  the  lower-1ev>1  stories,  actual  response  rates  are  highest 
from  the  first  collection  years  since  the  cohorts  tested  then  show  the 
largest  proportions  of  early-grade  students  for  whom  such  materials  are 
appropriate  «  thus,  assessments  are  possible  for  the  Initial  cohorts, 
but  not  for  later  cohorts  where  the  sample  proportions  do  .<ot  largely 
favor  the  younger  students.    The  m1d-1evel  stories  (a)  are  too  diffi- 
cult fcr  the  early-grade  students  (thus,  the  actual  response  rate  1s 
low  in  the  first  years  of  administration),  (b)  are  appropriate  for  the 
middle-grade  students  (the  actual  response  rate  1s  higher  for  the 
middle  years  of  administration),  and  (c)  are  loo  easy  for  the  later- 
grade  students  (the  actual  response  rate  becom  s  low  again  1n  the  later 
administration  years).    Accordingly,  the  assuimd  response  rate  1s 
highest  1n  the  early  and  later  year  admlnlstrai 1ons,  allowing  reliabil- 
ity assessments  only  1n  the  mid-year  administrations.    For  the  most 
difficult  material,  assessments  are  only  possible  1n  the  last  years  of 
administration  (1*  at  all)  where  the  largest  proportion  of  later-grade 
level  students  appears.    This  general  pattern  holds  for  all  comprehen- 
sion assessments  1n  both  English  and  Spanish. 

Second,  note  that  within  each  administration  year,  performance 
declines  with  Increases  1n  material  difficulty,  as  would  be  expected 
given  the  structure  of  the  material  set.    Furtner,  within  each  story 
level,  the  alpha  coefficient  1s  largest  where  the  number  of  actual 
responses  1s  highest  —  for  Levels  A  through  E,  these  coefficients  are 
quite  acceptable  (the  largest  ones  within  each  level  ranging  from  .85 
to  .90),  while  the  reliability  of  the  most  difficult  material,  Levels  F 
through  I,  could  not  be  adequately  assessed  with  the  sample  of  students 
available. 

Table  21  displays  the  results  of  ,:he  assessments  of  the  Expository 
Reading  Comprehension  materials.    Recall  that  these  materials  were 
first  intrcduced  1n  the  Year  3  administrations,  and  supplemented  in 
Year  5,  thus  lessening  the  opportunities  to  assess  their  reliability. 
The  general  description  of  the  assessments  made,  however,  follows  that 
given  for  Narrative  Reading  Comprehension.  First,  within  administration 
years,  performance  declines  with  Increases  1n  material  levels.  Second, 
where  the  actual  response  rates  are  sufficiently  high,  the  alpha 
coefficients  are  acceptable,  though  neither  the  response  rates  nor  the 
coefficients  are  as  large  as  those  found  1n  Narrative  Reading  Compre- 
hension —  the  samples  tested  do  not  allow  sufficient  assessments  of 
the  materials  at  the  extremes  (Level  B;  and  Levels  G,  H,  and  I). 

1  jbles  22  an.i  23  summarize  the  assessments  made  on  the  material 
sets  for  Narrative  and  Expository  Listening  Comprehension,  respective- 
ly.   Again,  performance  within  collection  years  declines  with  increases 
in  material  difficulty.    Second,  the  alpha  coefficients  Increase  with 
increases  1n  the  actual  response  rate,  and  within  each  level,  the 
largest  coefficients  are  quite  high  (ranging  from  .87  to  .92  for  tho 
narrative  materials,  and  from  .86  to  .95  for  the  expository  materials). 
Given  that  performance  on  listening  comprehension  generally  exceeds 
that  of  reading  comprohensi on  (especially  in  the  elementary  grades), 
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reliability  assessments  were  possible  on  all  of  the  listening  compre- 
hension passages.    Further,  although  the  demands  of  the  tasks  are  quite 
different,  the  strong  reliability  of  the  listening  comprehension  mate- 
rials suggest  the  reliability  of  the  reading  comprehension  materials, 
had  the  sample  allowed  such  an  assessment,  since  the  passages  for  each 
were  constructed  1n  a  parallel  fashion. 

In  si-  -iry,  where  the  material  sets  could  be  assessed,  the 
coeffiden..s  obtained  strongly  support  ?:he  rellaDillty  of  the  summary 
measures  derived.    Next,  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  Spanish 
version  reliabilities. 

Spanish  administrations.    The  cohort  structure  represented  in  the 
Spanlsn  administrations  matched  that  of  the  Fngllsh  administrations  for 
the  set  of  bilingual  students  (see  above).    None  of  the  monollngual- 
Engllsh  students  were  assessed  with  the  Spanish  version,  howaver,  the 
40  monolingual -Spanish  students  (who  were  not  assessed  with  the  English 
version)  were  Included  1n  the  Spanish  administrations  for  Years  3 
through  5,  as  they  passed  from  first  through  third  grade,  respectively. 

Tables  24  through  28  present  the  results  of  the  reliability 
analyses  for  the  Spanish  tasks.    In  Table  24,  the  assessments  of  the 
non-comprehension  scales  of  Real  Word  Decoding,  Vocabulary  Definition, 
Synthetic  Word  Decoding,  and  Synthetic  Word  Spelling  are  summarized. 
First,  recall  that  the  English  and  Spanish  samples  assessed  during  the 
first  two  years  are  Identical,  thus  permitting  performance  to  be  com- 
pared across  the  two  language  versions  (save  some  differences  1n  miss- 
ing data  within  scales  which  are  relatively  Inconsequential  except  in 
Year  2  Vocabulary  Definition)  —  comparisons  cannot  be  made  for  the 
last  three  years  due  to  the  differential  Inclusions  of  the  monolingual 
samples.    In  such  comparisons,  average  performance  1s  very  similar,  as 
expected  given  the  biHnguallty  of  the  sample.    Across  all  scales  and 
years,  th-i  range  of  average  performance  resembles  that  found  in  the 
corresponding  English  scales  (from  about  10%  to  45%),  again  showing  no 
signs  of  a  celling  effect  in  the  aggregate,  but  perhaps  some  evidence 
of  floor  effects  (again,  especially  1n  the  synthetic  word  tasks).  Over 
all  administration  years,  the  number  of  actual  responses  is  high  enough 
to  allow  sufficient  assessments  of  reliability.    As  seen  previously  1n 
the  English  scales,  the  coefficients  for  a  given  scale  increase  with 
increases  1n  the  number  of  actual  responses;  all  obtained  coefficients 
are  high  (the  lowest  1s  .85),  supporting  the  reliability  of  the  summary 
measures  derived. 

Tables  25  through  28  display  the  results  of  the  comprehension 
analyses  (Narrative  Reading,  Expository  Reading,  Narrative  Listening, 
and  Expository  Listening,  respectively).    For  Narrative  Reading  (Table 
25),  only  the  Level  A  story  could  be  sufficiently  assessed  (Year  1, 
with  an  alpha  coefficient  of  .77),  as  the  number  of  actual  responses  is 
too  low  1n  all  other  cases.    This  is  reflective  of  each  sample's  rela- 
tively poor  performance,  in  the  aggregate,  1n  Spanish  reading.  For 
Expository  Reading  (Table  25),  the  response  rates  would  not  allow  any 
of  the  material  levels  to  be- assessed. 
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For  Narrative  and  Expository  Listening  (Tables  27  and  28,  respec- 
tively), aggregate  performance  1s  clearly  superior  to  that  of  reading, 
at  all  material  levels,  and  for  all  assessment  years.  The  actual 
response  rates  are  sufficiently  high  to  allow  each  of  the  levels  to  be 
assessed;  the  highest  coefficients  within  each  level  (generally  corre- 
sponding to  the  highest  actual  response  rates)  range  from  .72  to  92 

,4tU?,??rratlves»  from  -71  t0  «94  for  exposition.    Again,  the  high 
rellabl  1t1es  found  for  the  listening  material  sets,  coupled  with  the 
parallel  construction  of  the  listening  and  reading  passages,  supports 
the  contention  that  the  reading  material  sets  would  have  been  found 
reliable  had  the  sample  possessed  sufficient  skill  to  allow  such 
assessments. 

In  summary,  the  coefficients  obtained  strongly  support  the 
reliability  of  the  scales  and  their  derived  summary  measures.    In  those 
cases  where  coefficients  could  not  be  obtained,  mostly  1n  the  reading 
comprehension  tasks,  and  more  frequently  1n  the  Spanish  version  than  1n 
English,  the  performance  of  the  sample  simply  was  not  sufficient  to 
allow  such  assessments. 

Descriptive  Statistics 

In  this  section,  the  longitudinal  performance  of  the  bilingual 
sample  will  be  described,  first  over  the  English  scales,  then  the 
Spanish  scales.    The  focus  will  not  be  on  the  actual  measures  derived 
year  by  year,  but  on  the  linear  growth  functions  computed  from  surh 
yearly  data.    These  functions,  completely  captured  by  the  slope  and 
Intercept  (either  Y  or  X),  were  discussed  earlier  (see  Volume  3: 
Measurement  o"  Growth),  but  will  be  briefly  reviewed  here.    First,  the 
rationale  for  their  use  will  be  given,  followed  by  a  description  and 
interpretation  of  the  actual  measures  computed,  and  a  discussion  of  an 
adjustment  pro:edure  employed  to  deal  with  a  certain  type  of  floor- 
cell  1ng  probU.m.    Finally,  the  descriptive  data  on  the  growth  measures 
for  the  bilingual  sample  will  be  presented. 

The  rationale  behind  computing  the  linear  Indices  of  growth  over 
the  IRAS  scales  <s  three-fold.    First,  many  of  the  IRAS  material  sets 
were  designed  around  a  linear  progression  in  readability,  and  thus,  a 
linear  component  1s  Inherent  1n  each  of  the  so-designed  tasks.  Second, 
as  was  demonstrated  for  the  aggregate  measures  discussed  1n  Volume  3, 
much  of  the  growth  of  the  study's  sample  can  be  "explained"  as  linear 
—  to  be  sure,  there  are  Interesting  departures  from  such  I1near1tie<- 
for  individual  students,  and  the  degree  to  which  these  can  be  accented 
for  by  the  associated  Individual  Instructional  data  1s  of  great  Invert, 
and  will  be  treated  1n  a  subsequent  volume.    Nonetheless,  the  strong 
linear  trends  1n  the  data  themselves  argue  that  a  substantial  degree  of 
variability  can  oe  accounted  for  by  a  linear  model  of  growth.  Third, 
given  that  the  data  generally  reveal  strong  linear  trends  Irrespective 
of  the  number  of  dat*  points  on  which  the  trends  are  based,  a  straight- 
forward solution  to  the  difficult  problem  of  missing  data  (faced  by  any 
longitudinal  study)  1s  at  hand.    For  these  reasons,  1n  this  study, 
growth  in  reading  is  mainly  depicted  as  linear  growth  (with  associated 
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indices  of  nonlinearity  also  computed)  -  the  derivation  of  these 
measures  is  described  belcw. 

.       Linear  estimates.    For  each  individual  student,  the  slope  and 
intercept,  or  the  besT-fitting  line  were  computed  for  each  of  the  nine 
IRAS  scales  in  both  English  and  Spanish.    The  slope  is  eaiily  inter- 
pretable  as  the  best  estimate  of  (linear)  growth  in  the  relevant  skill 
area  resulting  from  a  single  year  of  Instruction.    However,  as  stated 

'IiS      J:  t5eP?Jare  substant1*e  issues  regarding  the  point  from 
which  growth  should  be  measured.    As  argued  there,  the  Issue  1s  not 
mathematical,  as  any  arbitrary  point  can  be  taken  along  the  X-ax1s 
Rather,  the  question  1s  what  point  1s  most  appropriate  given  those' 
experiences  of  the  student  (whether  at  home  or  in  school)  that  would 
begin  to  advance  literacy  from  some  zero  value.    For  this  study,  the 
intercept  at  first  grade  was  used,  since  this  point  would  seem  to  be 
the  modal  value  of  the  sample's  first  systematic  instruction  1n 
literacy  -  this  1s  clearly  an  estimate,  but  the  study  does  not  possess 
the  pre-k1ndergarten  data  that  would  be  necessary  to  accurately 
determine  this  placement.  J 

An  alternative  Intercept  was  also  computed      the  X-intercept 
(which  1s  the  ratio  of  Intercept  to  slope,  multiplied  by  -1).  This 
intercept  (the  point  at  which  the  best-fitting  line  crosses  the 
X-ax1s)  represents  the  estimated  point  at  which  the  student  would  first 
show  some  skill  on  the  IRAS  task  for  which  the  data  are  being  fit. 
Assuming  that  (a)  the  development  of  a  component,  reading  skill  begins 
on  y  when  some  appropriate  effective  Instruction  begins,  and  (b)  the 
relevant  IRAS  task  1s  then  capable  of  detecting  the  resultant 
development  in  skill,  this  Intercept  can  be  interpreted  as  an  estimate 
of  the  onset  of  effective  Instruction  in  the  component  skill  area 
Such  estimates  can  range  from  relatively  large  positive  values  (repre- 
senting a  delay  in  school -provided  effective  Instruction)  to  relatively 
large  negative  values  (representing  early  effective  instruction  which 
is  not  school -based).    For  these  estimates,  values  smaller  than  -5.0 
(i.e.,  estimates  that  Instruction  began  more  than  five  years  prior  to 
kindergarten  entry)  are  difficult  to  Interpret.    Such  outliers  were 
reset  to  -5.0  in  order  to  reauce  their  i  fluence  on  any  means  computed 
over  the  estimates. 

Note  that  the  Interpretations  of  the  Y-  and  X-intercepts  are 
related:    for  any  line  with  a  positive  slope,  1f  the  Y-lntercept  (at  X 
»  0)  is  positive,  then  the  X-1ntercept  will  be  negative  «  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Y-lntercep*.  1s  that  the  student  began  school  with  some 
(estimable)  advantage;  for  the  X-1ntercept,  the  interpretation  is  that 
the  student  encountered  some  Instruction  1n  the  component  ..kill  at  some 
(estimable)  point  prior  to  schooling.    If  the  Y-1ntercept  (again,  at  X 


*  0)  1s  negative  for  a  line  with  positive  slope,  then  the  X-intercept 
will  be  positive  --  these  allow  the  Interpretations  of  (a)  beginning 
schooling  in  the  component  skill  area  with  some  disadvantage  (the 
magnitude  estimated  by  the  Y-1ntercept)  or  (b)  delaying  effective 
instruction  ir.  the  component  skill  area  until  some  point  after  srhool 
entry  (estimated  by  the  X-intercept).    Given  these  interpretations,  the 
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Y-  and  X-i ntercepts  will  be  referred  to  as  the  student-intercept  and 
the  instruction-intercept,  respectively. 

As  an  Index  of  nonl 1near1ty,  a  standard  measure  of  the  amount  of 
variability  around  the  best -fit  line  was  computed  (and  then  converted 
to  a  percentage):    one  minus  the  r-squared  value  (the  latter,  of 
course,  expressing  the  squared  correlation  coefficient  between  scale 
performance  and  grade  level).    Its  Interpretation  1s  straightforward 
At  the  extreme  of  100%,  the  data  show  no  linear  component  (i.e.,  the' 
average  of  the  data  values  1s  the  best  estimate  of  performance  for  any 
arbitrary  qrade-level  value).    At  the  other  extreme  of  OX  unexplained 
variance,  each  of  the  data  values  falls  precisely  on  the  projected 
line,  and  scale  performance  1s  perfectly  predictable  for  any  arbitrary 
grade-level  value.    For  values  In  between  the  two  extremes,  some  linear 
component  is  present  1n  the  data  —  as  the  percentage  of  unexplained 
variance  decreases,  so  does  the  average  (linear)  prediction  error. 

Before  providing  some  examples  ..  ploying  these  measures,  a  few 
special  cases  should  be  noted  with  regard  to  the  linear  parameters 
computed.    First,  for  students  whose  Individual  critical  Indices  show 
no  change  over  time,  the  slope  of  the  best-fit  line  1s  zero  (as  1t 
parallels  the  X-axis);  the  Y-lntercept  (at  any  X-volue)  1s  equal  to  the 
mean  of  the  data  points  (which,  of  course,  1s  equivalent  to  any  of  the 
individual  points);  the  X-value  1s  undefined  formally,  but  was  set  to 
0;  and  the  unexplained  variance  1s  J00%.    For  students  with  two  data 
points,  the  slope  and  intercept  values  present  no  special  problems,  but 
the  unexplained  variance  1s  necessarily  OX  (unless  the  two  data  points 
are  equal,  in  which  case  the  unexplained  variance  is  100%).    For  the 
discussions  of  the  unexplained  variant    which  appear  In  subsequent 
sections,  these  special  cases  of  no-g  „*t.h  and  two  data  points  will  be 
particularly  Important. 

To  illustrate  the  parameters  discussed  above,  consider  the  two 
graphs  presented  in  Figure  11  (a  reproduction  of  Figure  3  from  Volume 
3).    The  two  panels  display  the  actual  critical  Indices  for  three 
students  on  Real  Word  Decoding  (identified  as  Vocabulary  Decoding  in 
Volume  3)  over  the  four  years  In  which  they  were  tested,  along  with  the 
best-fit  line  projected  through  these  points,  and  the  I1ne<jr  growth 
track.    In  the  top  panel,  Student  A  reveals  almost  perfect  linear 
growth  —  the  unexplained  variance  around  the  best -fit  line  1s  0.08%. 
The  rate  of  growth,  3.51  IRAS  levels  per  Instructional  year,  exceeds" 
that  expected  from  the  growth  track  model  (2  IRAS  levels  per  year). 
The  first-grade  intercept  1s  at  -2.31,  and  suggests  that  the  student 
began  first-grade  at  a  relative  disadvantage;  an  alternative  interpre- 
tation 1s  provided  by  the  X-lntercept,  which  has  a  value  of  1.66,  and 
suggests  that  effective  Instruction  did  not  commence  until  about 
two-thirds  of  the  way  through  first,  grade. 

The  data  from  two  additional  students  are  displayed  in  the  bottom 
panel  of  Figure  11.    The  data  of  Student  B  evidence  a  large  degree  of 
nonllnearity,  which  is  reflected  In  the  value  of  17.90%  unexplained 
variance.    Growth  approximates  that  expected  by  the  growth  track  with  a 
slope  of  2.21.    The  first-grade  Y-intercept  or  4.42  suggests  that  the 
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Figure  11.    IRAS-E  Real  Word  Decoding  actual  values  and  best 
regression  lines  for  three  students. 


student  may  have  had  significant  exposure  to  print  prior  to  first  grade 
(either  in  the  home,  during  kindergarten,  or  both)  or  may  have  experi- 
enced a  particularly  effective  first-grade  instructional  program' 
Alternatively,  the  X-intercept  value  of  -1.00  suggests  that  such'effec- 
tive  literacy  instruction  began  a  year  before  the  student  entered 
kindergarten. 

The  data  from  Student  C,  also  displayed  in  the  bottom  panel  of 
Figure  11,  again,  show  a  definite  degree  of  nonl 1near1ty ,  with  23  08% 
of  the  variance  unexplained  by  the  linear  fit.    This  student  shows  less 
growth  than  that  expected  from  the  growth  track  model  (the  slope  of  the 
best-fit  line  1s  1.41),  but  the  first-grade  Y-1ntercept  value  of  0  28 
is  in  line  with  that  predicted  by  the  model.    Note  that  the  X-1nter- 
cept,  with  a  value  of  0.80,  suggests  that  effective  Instruction  1n 
decoding  real  words  1n  English  began  near  the  beginning  of  first  grade 
again,  as  expected  from  the  growth  track  model. 

Floor-celling  adjustments.    As  suggested  by  the  descriptive  data 
csociatea  witn  tne  reliability  analyses  discussed  above,  there  1s  some 
evidence,  1n  the  aggregate,  of  floor  effects  for  some  of  the  measures 
However,  both  floor  and  celling  effects  can  be  found  when  examining 
patterns  of  growth  for  individual  students.    If,  for  a  given  student, 
the  testing  materials  are  not  sensitive  enough  to  detect  any  skill  on  a 
given  task  at  Initial  testing,  but  do  detect  growth  over  the  ensuing 
years,  the  question  arises:  What  1s  the  best  estimate  of  growth,  qlven 
tne  early  1nsens1t1 vlty  of  the  Instrument?    If  a  best-fit  line  1s  proj- 
ected through  the  data  points  available,  then  1t  can  be  argued  that  the 
slope  of  such  a  line  underestimates  the  actual  growth  of  the  student. 
Similarly,  if  a  given  student  1s  successful  at  the  highest  levels  of  a 
given  task,  and  again,  a  best -fit  line  1s  projected  through  the  data 
points  available,  can  this  be  said  to  be  an  accurate  portrayal  of  the 
student 's  growth? 

In  this  study,  it  was  felt  that  such  estimates  of  growth  were 
sufficiently  problematic  to  seek  some  solution.    As  a  result,  a  proce- 
dure was  followed  whereby  whenever  successive  initial  floor  or  final 
ceiling  effects  were  found  for  an  Individual  student,  these  points 
would  be  ignored  1n  computing  the  growth  functions.    Note,  that  the 
solution  1s  not  completely  satisfactory,  as  a  single  initial  floor  or 
ceiling  data  point  encountered  over  the  sequence  of  testing  cannot  be 
adjusted  —  for  such  cases,  the  test  simply  cannot  provide  the  data 
needed  to  yield  a  more  accurate  estimate  of  skill.    A  few  cases  will 
illustrate  the  procedure  and  Its  effects. 

Figure  12  displays  the  performance  of  two  students  (different  from 
those  depicted  in  Figure  11)  on  the  English  IRAS  Real  Word  Decoding 
task.    Recall  that  this  task  contains  14  levels,  and  is  therefore 
bounded  by  0.0  (no  success  on  any  of  the  lists)  and  14.99  (complete 
mastery  of  the  highest  level).    The  top  panel  of  the  figure  displays  an 
instance  of  a  floor  effect  on  this  task  for  one  of  the  students  in  the 
bilingual  sample.    The  'box-symbol'  line  of  the  figure  traces  the 
actual  critical  Indices  computed  for  the  student,  over  the  four  years  of 
testing.    The  '+'  line  marks  the  best-fit  line  when  considering  all 
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Figure  12.    IRAS-E  Real  Word  Decoding  actual  values  and  best-fit 
regression  lines  (both  unadjusted  and  adjusted)  for 
two  students. 
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four  data  points  -  it  has  a  slope  of  2.52  and  a  Y-intercept  (at  first 
grade)  of  -2,69.    The  'diamond-symbol'  line  represents  the  best-fit 
line  projected  through  the  remaining  three  data  points    ice  the  initial 
Hoor  point  has  been  ignored  —  it  has  a  slope  of  3.45  and  a 
Y-intercept  of  -5.48. 

In  the  second  panei,  the  data  for  a  bilingual  sti-dent  showing  a 
ceiling  effect  on  the  same  task  is  presented.    Again,  the  ' box -symbol ' 
line  follows  the  actual  critical  indices  over  the  four-year  testing 
sequence.    The  '+'  line  is  the  best-fit  line  when  all  four  data  points 
are  considered  in  the  computatior  --  it  has  a  slope  of  3.33  and  a 
first-grade  Y-intercept  of  3.83.    The  'di amond -symbol '  line  represents 
the  best-fit  line  when  considering  only  the  initial  three  data  »alues, 
ignoring  the  final  point  at  the  test  ceiling  —  it  has  a  slope  of  4.66 
and  a  first-grade  Y-intercept  of  2.01. 

As  can  be  seen  in  both  cases,  the  effect  of  the  adjustment  proce- 
dure is  to  increase  the  estimate  of  the  slope  and,  concomitantly ,  lower 
the  estimate  of  the  Y-intercept  (thereby  increasing  the  X-intercept 
estimate)  —  these  are  general  effects  for  adjustments  to  positively 
sloped  lines.    Further,  it  clearly  reduces  the  number  of  data  points 
available  for  estimating  growth.    However,  where  the  number  of  data 
points  directly  concerned  the  reliability  of  the  estimates  obtained 
from  the  best-fit  line  when  considering  differences  between  cohorts 
(see  Volume  3),  such  is  not  the  case  here  —  the  reduction  of  data 
points  under  this  procedure  concerns  only  values  which,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  are  uninformative,  and,  we  feel,  detract  from  the 
reliability  of  the  obtained  estluates.    There  is,  however,  a  separate 
issue  regarding  estimate  reliability,  namely,  whether  or  not  growth 
would  continue  to  be  linear  had  additional  materials  been  added  to  the 
relevant  ta«;ks.    This  auestion  simply  cannot  be  answered  in  this  study. 

On  the  basis  of  these  arguments,  the  adjustment  procedure  was 
employed  for  each  of  the  IRAS  measures  in  both  English  and  Spanish. 
The  floor  was  taken  to  i-e  complete  failure  on  the  easiest  level  of 
material  for  each  scale.   Tfie  ceiling  cutoffs,  representing  success  an 
the  hS<iest  level  of  the  materials  presented,  are  tabled  below: 


Scale 


Ceiling  Cutoff 


Real  Word  Decoding 
Vocabulary  Definition 
Synthetic  Word  Decoding 
Synthetic  Word  Spelling 
Sentence  Reading 
Narrative  Reading 
Expository  Reading 
Narrative  Listening 
Expository  Listening 


14.5 
14.5 
6.5  - 
93.0 


9.5 
9.5 
9.5 
S.5 


*  4.5  for  Spanish 
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The  number  of  cases  where  such  adjustments  were  made  was  qu^te  small 
(with  the  exception  o*  the  Spanish  Reading  Comprehension  scales,  where 
many  students  showed  floor  effects),  but  we  believe  that  the  growth 
measures  derived  are  much  more  reliable  estimates  than  those  that  would 
have  been  obtained  had  the  adjustments  not  been  made. 

The  discussion  which  follows  treats  the  descriptive  data  for  the 
growth  measures  computed  over  the  English  and  Spanish  IRAS  scales  for 
the  bilingual  sample. 

English  overall  performance.    In  Tables  29  and  30,  the  overall 
performance  of  the  bilingual  sample  1s  displayed  for  the  non -comprehen- 
sion and  comprehension  scales,  respectively.    The  left  margin  1s 
defined  by  the  nine  scales  (five  non-comprehension  and  four  comprehen- 
sion), and  for  each,  the  measures  of  slope,  Y-1ntercept  at  Tirst-grade 
(or  student-Intercept  —  S-Intrcp),  and  X-1ntercept  (or  Instruction- 
intercept  —  I-Intrcp)  are  listed.    For  each  of  these,  the  descriptive 
measures  of  mean  (M)  and  standard  deviation  (S)  are  provided.  The 
number  of  cases  (N)  is  given  only  for  the  slope  measures,  as  it  is 
identical  for  the  two  associated  Intercept  measures  listed.    The  task 
names  are  mnemonic,  and  stand  for  the  following  scale  naires, 

VDC:  Real  Word  Decoding  (or  Vocabulary  Decoding) 

VDF:  Vocabulary  Definitions 

LDC:  Synthetic  Word  Decoding  (or  Letter-sound  Decoding) 

LSP:  Synthetic  Word  Spelling  (or  Letter-sound  Spelling) 

SRD:  Sentence  Reading 

NRC:  Narrative  Reading  Comprehension 

ERC:  Expository  Reading  Comprehension 

NLC:  Narrative  Listening  Comprehension 

ELC:  Expository  Listening  Comprehension 

The  single  letter  appended  to  each  of  the  task  names  gives  the  language 
of  the  test,  ?s  English  or  Spanish  (E  or  S,  respectively). 

Along  the  top  of  the  table,  the  first  column  provides  the  descrip- 
tive statistics  over  the  entire  bilingual  sample  (overall),  and  then 
successively  for  students;  1n  the  language  entry  categories  of  low 
English  (Low  Eng),  high  English  (High  Eng),  low  Spanish  (Low  Span),  and 
high  Spanish  (High  Span).    These  are  then  followed  by  a  further  refine- 
ment of  language  category  based  on  combined  English  and  Spanish  skill: 
low  English  and  low  Spanish  (Lo  Lo),  low  English  and  high  Spanish  (Lo 
Hi),  high  Enjlish  and  low  Spanish  (Hi  Lo),  and  high  English  and  high 
Spanish  (Hi  Hi ) ,    These  entry  categories  have  been  described  elsewhere 
and  will  not  be  reviewed  here  (see  Volume  4:    Oral  Language  Growth  for 
a  detailed  discussion,  or,  for  a  brief  review  in  this  volume,  the 
English  administration  section  under  Assessment  of  Pre-reading  Skills). 

The  data  for  individual  sites  (S1t.es  0,  I    2,  3,  and  5)  have  been 
tabled  and  appear  in  Appendix  B,  with  the  first  table  of  a  pair 
providing  the  data  for  the  nor -comprehension  scales,  the  second,  the 
data  for  the  comprehension  scales.    For  these  tables,  the  overall  site 
data  are  provided  fi>st  (Overall),  followed  by  the  data  for  the  four 
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Table  29 


Interactive  Reading  Assessment  Systes  -  English: 
rescript! ye  Statistics  on  Bronth  Indices  for  the  Bilingual  Saiple 
Non-coiprehension  Scales  Overall  and  by  Language  Category 


Measure 

Statistic  Overall 

Lom  Eng  High  Eng  Low  Spin  High  Span 

Lo  Lo 

Lo  Hi 

Hi  LO 

Hi  Hi 

slope 

H 

3.2 

2.8 

3.5 

3.2 

3.2 

2.5 

3.1 

3.3 

unrc 
v  Jit 

^iope 

5 

2.1 

1.9 

2.1 

2.2 

2.0 

l.B 

2.0 

2.3 

2.0 

i»BCE 

Slope 

H 

24* 

113 

133 

111 

135 

59 

54 

52 

81 

b-int^cp 

N 

-0.1 

-0.9 

0.6 

-0.7 

0.4 

-0.9 

-0.9 

-0.4 

1.2 

wnr  c 

b-intrcp 

S 

2.? 

2.5 

3.0 

2.7 

3.0 

2.3 

2.7 

3.0 

2.9 

unr  c 

l-mtrcp 

n 

0.7 

1.1 

0.5 

0.8 

0.7 

1.0 

1.2 

0.7 

0.3 

VULt 

I-Intrcp 

S 

1.4 

1.2 

1.5 

1.6 

1.3 

1.5 

0.9 

1.7 

1.* 

uncc 
vt/rt 

slope 

n 

i.e 

2.2 

1.5 

1.6 

2.0 

l.B 

2*6 

1.4 

1.7 

vur  t 

Slcpe 

s 

2.1 

1.9 

2.2 

2.2 

2.1 

2.0 

1.9 

2.4 

2.1 

uncc 

aiGpe 

N 

243 

111 

132 

111 

132 

59 

52 

52 

80 

vurt 

a  in*rcp 

* 

3.6 

2.0 

4.9 

3.8 

3.3 

2.6 

1.2 

5.2 

4.7 

vur  t 

5-Intrcp 

s 

3.7 

3.7 

3.3 

3.6 

3.9 

3.6 

3.7 

3.2 

3.3 

uncp 

VUru 

I ~In t rcp 

H 

-1.2 

-0.7 

-1.7 

-1.2 

-1.2 

-0.9 

-0.4 

-1.5 

-1,8 

MFC 

I-Intrcp 

s 

2.5 

2.6 

2.4 

2.6 

2.5 

n  T 

2.7 

2,5 

2.5 

2,4 

LuLC 

11 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

1.9 

1.9 

2.1 

n  n 

2.2 

1.8 

!  n^F 

Cl  nna 

s 

1.8 

1.9 

1.7 

1.9 

1.7 

1.9 

n  a 

2.0 

1,6 

f  PifC 
LULC 

C  <a 

j  te 

N 

242 

113 

129 

110 

132 

59 

54 

51 

78 

LULL 

S-intrcp 

n 

-0.1 

-0.8 

0.6 

-0.4 

0.2 

-1.0 

-0,6 

0.2 

0,8 

f  RPF 

C- In  f rrn 

s 

3.1 

2.5 

3.4 

2.8 

3.3 

2.3 

n  n 

2.8 

t  n 

3.2 

3,5 

LL  _ 

H 

0.5 

1.0 

0.2 

0.8 

0.4 

1.0 

A  0 
O.T 

U.4 

.0 

Liit-t, 

I-Intrcp 

s 

1.9 

1.4 

2.2 

1.6 

2.1 

4  n 

1.2 

1.3 

i  n 

i.e 

2,4 

LS^E 

Slope 

n 

13.4 

10.0 

16.3 

13.7 

13.0 

10.4 

9,6 

17-7 

15.4 

LSPE 

Slope 

s 

12.3 

8.8 

14.0 

12.4 

12.2 

8.V 

8,7 

14, E 

13.5 

IJPF 

Slope 

N 

240 

111 

129 

105 

135 

57 

54 

48 

81 

LSPE 

S-Intrcp 

11 

-0.5 

-3.4 

1.9 

-3.0 

1.4 

-4.8 

-1.9 

-0.8 

3.5 

LSPE 

S-Int-cp 

s 

18.6 

15.0 

21.0 

17.8 

19.1 

14,7 

15.3 

20.9 

21.1 

LSPE 

I-Intrrp 

N 

0.8 

1.1 

0.6 

1.0 

0.7 

1.3 

0,9 

0.7 

0.5 

LSPE 

I-Intrrp 

S 

1.6 

1.5 

1.7 

1.4 

1.8 

1.0 

1.8 

1.7 

1.7 

5RDE 

Slope 

H 

0.9 

0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

0.8 

0.8 

0.9 

t.t 

0.3 

SRDE 

Slope 

s 

0.6 

0.7 

0.4 

0.7 

0.6 

0.7 

0.6 

0.7 

0.6 

5RDE 

Slope 

N 

243 

111 

132 

110 

133 

58 

53 

52 

80 

SRDE 

S-Intrcp 

11 

-0.1 

-0.4 

0.2 

-0.3 

0.1 

-0.4 

-0,4 

-A.  i 

0,4 

SRDE 

S-Ipfrrcp 

s 

1.1 

0.8 

1.2 

0.9 

1.1 

0.8 

0.B 

L0 

u: 

SRDE 

I-Intrcp 

n 

0.7 

1.1 

0.3 

0.9 

0.5 

1.2 

1.1 

0.6 

.0 

SRDE 

I-Intrcp 

c 

J 

;,7 

1.3 

1.8 

1.4 

1.8 

1.3 

1.4 

1.5 

2.0 

77 
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Table  30 


Interactive  Reading  Assesstent  Systes  -  English: 
Descriptive  Statistics  on  Growth  Indices  for  the  Bilingual  Saaple 
Coiprehensioi  S:aies  Overall  and  by  Language  Category 


Scale 

Measure 

Statistic  Overall 

Lou  Eng  High  Eng 

Lqn  Spin  High  Span 

S  m    1  m 

Lo  Hi 

Hi  Lo 

Hi  Hi 

NRCE 

Slope 

N 

2.1 

2.1 

2.2 

2.0 

2.2 

2. ) 

lA 

NRCE 

Slope 

S 

1.7 

1.8 

1.6 

1.8 

1.6 

1  0 

1.6 

1.7 

1.0 

NRCE 

Slope 

N 

246 

113 

133 

111 

135 

J7 

54 

52 

81 

NRCE 

5-Intrcp 

n 

-1.0 

-2.0 

-0.2 

-l.C 

-1.0 

1.0 

'l.  4 

A  1 

-0.1 

NRCE 

5-Intrcp 

s 

2.9 

7  T 

-Jt  L 

2.4 

2.9 

2.9 

7  7 

7  ft 

0  7 

2,  j 

MRCE 

I-Intrcp 

B 

0.9 

1.3 

0.6 

0.9 

0.9 

t  A 

I  t  V 

1.0 

A  Q 
V.O 

9, 0 

NRCE 

I-Intrcp 

S 

1.3 

1.2 

1.3 

1.2 

1.4 

1  I 
1 1 1 

1  ? 

i  i  L 

1  T 

1.4 

ERCE 

Slope 

N 

2.1 

2.1 

2.2 

2.0 

2.3 

I  7 

I I  / 

i%  J 

L%L 

Lx  1 

ERCE 

SLpe 

S 

1.8 

1.9 

1.7 

1.8 

1.8 

1  0 

i  i  7 

1  0 

1  .  7 

1.  / 
c? 

1.7 

ERCE 

Slope 

N 

243 

111 

132 

110 

133 

Jo 

ST 

OA 

ERCE 

S-Intrcp 

H 

-1.2 

-2.3 

-0.3 

-1.2 

-1.3 

-1  7 
i  .  f 

-f  A 

J.V 

-a  * 

ERCE 

5-Intrcp 

S 

3.6 

3.8 

3.2 

3.1 

4.0 

7  S 

1  A 

n  c 
*i  J 

7  L 

J  *  V 

ERCE 

I-Intrcp 

ft 

0.8 

1.3 

0.4 

0.8 

0.8 

1.0 

1  h 

t)  7 

A  T 

V.J 

E«CE 

I-Intrcp 

S 

1.8 

1.4 

2.1 

1.5 

2.0 

i.2 

1.5 

1.8 

2.2 

*LCE 

Slope 

n 

1.7 

2.0 

1.4 

1.7 

1.6 

1.9 

2.0 

1.4 

1.4 

NICE 

Slope 

S 

1.4 

1.5 

1,3 

1.7 

1.2 

i.e 

1.2 

1.6 

1.2 

NLCE 

Slope 

N 

245 

il3 

132 

110 

135 

59 

54 

51 

81 

NICE 

3-Intrcp 

N 

2.0 

0.6 

3.2 

1.9 

2.1 

o.a 

0.4 

3.3 

3.! 

NLCE 

S-Intrcp 

s 

2.9 

2.7 

2.6 

3.0 

2.8 

2.3 

2.6 

2.8 

2.4 

NLCE 

I-Intrcp 

n 

-0.9 

0.2 

-1.8 

-0.7 

-1.0 

0.2 

0.3 

-1.8 

-1.9 

NLCE 

I-Intrcp 

s 

2.4 

1.9 

2.4 

2.3 

2.5 

1.8 

2.1 

2.4 

"  7 

Lx  J 

ELCE 

Slope 

N 

1.9 

2.3 

1.5 

1.9 

1.9 

2.1 

2.6 

1.9 

ELCE 

Slope 

S 

i.7 

1.9 

1.5 

1.9 

1.5 

2.0 

1.6 

1.9 

1.3 

ELCE 

Slaoe 

N 

243 

111 

132 

110 

133 

58 

53 

52 

90 

ELCE 

S-Intrcp 

N 

1.1 

-0.7 

2.6 

l.C 

1.2 

-0.1 

-1.4 

2.1 

3.0 

ELCE 

S-Intrcp 

S 

3.6 

3.4 

2.9 

3.3 

3.8 

3.4 

3.3 

2.8 

3.0 

ELCE 

I-Intrcp 

H 

-0,2 

0.8 

-1.1 

.0 

-0.4 

0.6 

1.0 

-0.6 

-1.4 

ELCE 

I-Intrcp 

S 

2.3 

i.a 

2.3 

2.0 

2.5 

1.7 

1.9 

2.1 

2.4 

3*U 

78 

ERIC 


language  entry  categories  (L  Lo,  Lo  Hi,  Hi  Lo,  and  Hi  Hi).    The  njmber 
appended  to  each  of  these  labels  is  simply  the  site  idem *f Jcctlon 
number. 

For  the  overall  sample,  the  student-intercepts  *or  Real  Word 
Decoding,  Synthetic  Word  Decoding,  Synthetic  Word  Spelling,  and 
Sentence  Readir.g  are  all  close  to  0  —  1n  the  aggregate,  decoding 
skills  are  minimal  at  entry  to  first  grade.    For  Vocabulary  Definition, 
the  student -intercept  1s  at  3.6,  almost  two  grade  levels  above  that 
expected  from  the  growth  track  model.    The  student -intercept*  for 
Listening  Comprehension  are  similarly  above  expectations,  t     -h  not  as 
high  as  in  Definitions,  with  Narrative  at  2.0,  and  Expository  jt  1.1. 
For  Reading  Comprehension,  both  the  Narrative  and  Expository  scales 
show  student -intercepts  approximating  -1.0.    Thus,  under  the  growth 
track  model,  these  bilingual  students,  1n  the  aggregate,  enter  first 
grade  with  English  oral  language  skills  which  exceed  expectation;  their 
decoding  skills,  cs  expected,  have  yet  to  be  developed.    Note,  however, 
that  the  standard  deviations  are  sizeable  (for  the  measures  applicable 
to  the  growth  track,  the  average  1s  around  3.0),  and  thus,  the  aggre- 
gate picture  1s  not  completely  mirrored  at  the  level  of  the  Individual 
student. 

The  Instruction-Intercepts  provide  a  similar  picture  —  those 
measures  carrying  a  decoding  skill  component  show  Intercepts  at  about, 
the  level  expected  by  the  growth  track,  while  the  oral  language  tasks 
are  associated  with  negative  Intercepts.    Note  that  the  Instruction- 
intercepts  do  not  exactly  correspond  to  what  would  be  expected  given 
the  slope  and  Y-1ntercept  values.    The  discrepancy  lies  1n  the  treat- 
ment of  the  special  cases  mentioned  above,  namely,  resetting  extreme 
negative  outliers  to  -5-0,  and  no-growth  -ases  to  0.    These  treatments 
must,  be  kept  1n  mind  whenever  comparisons  are  made  between  the  three 
growth  measures. 

For  the  aggregated  slope  measures,  Real  Word  Decoding  is  seen  to 
show  an  average  rate  of  3.2,  which  1s  above  that  expected  by  the  growth 
track.    Similarly,  for  Synthetic  Word  Decoding,  the  aggregate  slope 
value  of  2.0,  suggests  that  most,  students  would  reach  the  limits  of  the 
testing  material  by  third-grade  exit.    Thus,  coupled  with  the  0  entry 
values,  decoding  of  isolated  words  would  not  seem  to  prohibit  progress 
in  reading  acquisition  for  these  students,  as  the  estimates  provide 
above  grade-level  expectations  throughout,  the  years  assessed. 

This  must  be  somewhat  tempered  by  the  data  from  the  Synthetic 
Word  Spelling  task.    The  slope  estimate  of  13.4  and  the  near  zero  entry 
estimate,  suggest,  that,  even  by  fourth-grade  exit,  the  average  student, 
would  still  be  unable  to  correctly  spell  40t  of  the  words  contained  in 
the  materials. 

For  each  of  the  oral  language  tasks  (Vocabulary  Definition  and 
Narrative  and  Exposl*  *y  Listening  Comprehension),  the  aggregate  slope 
values  are  just,  slight   •  below  those  expected  by  the  growth  track 
model.    Thus,  the  above  expectation  e:itry  skills  shown  in  these  tasks 
would  be  maintained  over  the  years  these  students  were  assessed. 
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Again,  in  the  aggregate,  oral  language  comprehension  at  both  the  level 
of  vocabulary  and  connected  text,  would  not  seem  to  be  a  barrier  to 
meeting  the  expectations  of  ;  :  growth  track  in  reading  comprehension. 
The  differences  in  performance  on  the  vocabulary  and  connected  text 
tasks  are,  however,  important,  and  supports  the  notion  that  there  is 
much  more  to  understanding  a  text  than  simply  understanding  its 
constituent  words. 

As  found  in  Listening  Comprehension,  the  aggregate  slope  values 
for  Reading  Comprehension  approximate  the  value  expected  from  the 
growth  track  (2.1  for  both  narratives  and  exposition).    Given  the  entry 
value  of  about  a  half  grade  level  below  expectation,  the  reading  com- 
prehension of  these  students  is  seen  to  continue  to  be  below  q~ade 
level,  although  they  are  not  falling  further  behind.    Finally,  the 
Sentence  Reading  aggregate  slope,  .9,  coupled  with  the  0  entry  value, 
indicates  that  fluency  in  decoding  may  present  problems  in  reading 
connected  text.    By  the  end  of  second  grade,  the  average  student  would 
still  have  a  reading  rate  of  less  than  two  syllables  per  second. 

English  analyses  of  variance.    Given  this  aggregate  overview,  does 
the  description  differ  for  the  various  entry  language  groups  and  sites? 
To  address  this  question,  a  series  of  analyses  of  variance  were  con- 
ducted on  the  scale  growth  measures.    Each  of  the  three  main  summary 
measures  of  growth  (slope,  student -intercept,  and  Instruction- 
intercept)  for  each  of  the  nine  IRAS  scales  were  subjected  to  a  2  x  2  x 
2x5  between-subject  analysis,  comprising  the  variables  of  English 
entry  (low  and  high),  Spanish  entry  (low  and  high),  gender  (boy  and 
girl),  and  site  (0,  1,  2,  3,  and  5).    Given  the  difficulty  of  inter- 
preting three-way  interactions,  only  two-way  interactions  were 
analyzed.    In  the  discussion  that  follows,  only  those  main  effects 
significant  at.  the  .05  level  are  discussed,  and  only  those  interactions 
significant  at  the  .01  level. 

The  results  of  the  analyses  are  summarized  in  Table  31.    The  left- 
hand  margin  is  defined  by  the  nine  IRAS  scales,  with  the  analysis 
summaries  for  each  of  the  three  growth  indices  given  under  each  scale. 
The  first  columns  give  the  F-ratio  and  p-values  for  the  main  effects 
and  interactions.    Given  that  not  all  of  the  variables  showed  system- 
atic effects,  only  a  subset  have  been  tabled:    the  main  effects  of 
English  entry  and  site,  and  trhe  interactions  of  English  tntry  by 
Spanish  entry  and  English  entry  by  site.    The  final  two  columns  of  the 
table  provide  information  regarding  the  amount  of  variance  accounted 
for  by  the  entered  variables,  listing  (a)  the  residual  sum  of  squares 
and  (b)  the  ratio  of  the  explained  sum  of  squares  (considering  all  of 
the  main  effects  and  interactions)  to  the  residual  sum  of  squares. 
Extracts  from  the  full  set  of  ANOVA  summary  tables  on  which  Table  31  is 
based,  are  presented  in  Appendix  C  (nine  tables,  one  for  each  of  the 
IRAS  scales,  with  three  summary  tables  given  within  each,  corresponding 
to  the  three  growth  Indices  analyzed). 

The  summary  tables  reveal  that  the  most,  significant  variables  from 
the  set  for  the  English  IRAS  scales  are  those  of  English  entry  and 
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Table  31 


Interactive  Reading  Assessment  System  -  English: 
Summary  of  the  Analyses  of  Variance 
on  Growth  Indices  for  the  Bilingual  Sample 


Scale  - 
Measure 


variables! 

F-rat i o/p-vai  ue 


Sum  Sqrs 
Residual  Explain/ 
Sum  bqrs  Residual 


English 

Site 

Eng  x  Spn 

— —— — 
Eng  x  Site 

 — 

t  'ftp 

dip 

3*  3/ • 020 

3. 3/ .001 

8. 3/ .004 

1.2/NS 

833 . 2 

• 

i  in 

*  1  •    /  .  QQ 1 

7. 3/ . 001 

2.0/N8 

.6/NS 

1340.6 

XIn 

13. 3/. 001 

3.6/. 007 

2. 0/NS 

1.  1/NS 

412.  2 

•  19 

ijne 
y«r 

91  P 

o  •  t  /  .  0Q,5 

1 • 0/NS 

4. 6/NS 

1. 4/NS 

934.7 
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site.    Thus,  the  discussion  which  follows  will  concentrate  on  the 
differences  expressed  in  these  variables,  treating  English  entry  first. 

English  entry  is  found  to  have  significant  effects  on  all  three  of 
the  growth  measures  with  the  exception  of  the  slope  indices  for  four 
scales  (namely.  Synthetic  Word  Decoding,  Sentence  Reading,  and  Narra- 
tive and  Expository  Reading  Comprehension).    Figures  13  trough  21 
display  the  growth  functions  for  the  two  groups,  along  witi  the  overall 

?STnH°?n    Z  e3C    °!  *??  n1ne  SCales  (the  data  are  tak6»  f™  Tables 
y-interc^t.  values)  SUbSequent  P1ots»  are  bas*d  on  the  slope  and 

Tne  figures  show  that  the  high  English  entry  group  consistently 
has  higher  student -intercept  values  and  lower  instruction-intercept 
values  than  the  low  English  entry  group.    For  the  significant  slooe 
differences,  the  high  English  entry  group  grows  faster  1n  the  decoding 
component  tasks  (Real  Word  Decoding  and  Synthetic  Word  Spelling),  but 
the  low  English  group  has  larger  growth  rates  1n  the  oral  lanquaqe 
tasxs  (Vocabulary  Definitions,  and  Narrative  and  Expository  Llstenlnq 
Comprehension).  J  3 

Recall  that  the  aggregate  picture  for  decoding  skills  was  entry  av 
0  with  growth  above  expectation.    Here  the  high  English  group  enters 
above  expectation  (by  about  a  half  IRAS  level),  while  the  low  English 
entry  group  enters  below  expectation  (by  about  three-quarter  IRAS 
levels);  and  where  growth  differs,  while  above  the  expected  values  for 
both  groups,  1t.  1r  greater  for  the  high  English  entry  group  (by  about 
three-quarter  IRAS  levels). 

For  the  oral  language  task  of  Vocabulary  Definition,  the  high 
English  entry  group  enters  at  about  the  fifth  IRAS  level,  showing  a 
three  level  advantage  over  the  low  English  entry  group.  However, 
growth  for  the  latter  is  slightly  above  the  expected  rate  (at  2.2)  and 
about  three-quarters  IRAS  levels  above  the  high  English  entry  group  - 
thus,  a  convergence  of  skill  would  be  expected  by  fourth-grade  exit 
(see  Figure  14).    For  the  other  oral  language  tasks  of  Listening 
Comprehension,  similar  differences  1n  growth  rates  are  found,  and  also 
in  entry  values  (although,  the  entry  values  are  about  two  levels  lower 
than  those  for  Vocabulary  Definition). 

For  the  Reading  Comprehension  scales,  growth  rates  do  not  differ 
between  the  English  entry  groups  —  both  proceed  at  a  rate  approximat- 
ing that  expected  from  the  growth  track  model,  with  narrative  rates 
being  slightly  higher  (2.2),  and  exposition  slightly  lower  (1.8).  The 
intercept  differences,  however,  are  significant  -  the  high  English 
entry  group  enters  at  about  the  expected  level,  while  the  low  English 
entry  group  is  two  levels  below  expectation.    Thus,  for  reading  compre- 
hension, the  high  English  entry  group  begins  first  grade  with  a  grade- 
level  advantage  over  the  low  English  entry  group,  but  growth  is  then  at 
a    year  for  year"  rate  for  each.    For  Sentence  Reading,  the  two  groups 
do  not  differ  on  the  Siope  measures,  but  the  entry  Intercept  is  below 
expectations  for  the  low  English  entry  group  (at  -.4)  and  above  the 
expected  level  for  the  high  English  entry  group  (at  .2). 
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Figure  14.    IRAS-E  Vocabulary  D>fi nT-ion  Growth  for  the  entire  bilingual  sample  and  by  English  entry 
category. 
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Figure  16.    IRAS-E  Synthetic  Word  Spelling  growth  for  the  entire  bilingual  sample  and  by  Enc/ish  entry 
category. 
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Figure  17.    I RAS-E  Sentence  Reading  Growth  for  the  entire  bilingual  sample  and  by  English  entry  category. 
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Figure  18.    IRAS-E  Narrative  Reading  Comprehension  growth  for  the  entire  bilingual  sampTe  and  by 
English  entry  category. 
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19.    IRAS-F.  Expository  Reading  Comprehension  growth  for  the  entire  biliisgual  sanple  and 
English  entry  category. 
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Figure  20.    IRAS-E  Narrative  Listening  Comprehension  growth  for  the  entire  bilingual  simple  and  by 
English  entry  category. 
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Figure  21.    IRAS-E  Expository  Listening  Comprehension  growth  for  the  entire  bilingual  sample  and  by 
English  entry  category.  . 
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Overall,  the  picture  foi  English  entry  differences  appears  to  be 
that  students  who  come  to  school  with  lower  English  skills  show  greater 
growth  in  oral  language  capacities,  and  thus,  show  a  convergence  in 
such  skills  with  those  students  who  entered  with  higher  English  skills. 
However,  the  high  English  entry  students  are  better  able  to  profit  from 
decoding  instruction  in  a  way  that  their  initial  advantage  in  decodinq 
continues  to  expand. 

Interestingly,  Spanish  entry  is  found  to  have  significant  effects 
on  the  slope  indices  (but  not  the  intercepts)  of  Narrative  and  Exposi- 
tory Reading  Comprehension  (see  Appendix  C).    For  both  tasks,  the 
growth  rates  are  greater  (by  about  .3  IRAS  levels)  for  students  with 
grtater  Spanish  entry  skills.    Looking  at  the  English  reading  compre- 
hension slopes  for  the  combined  English  and  Spanish  entry  groups  (Table 
30),  the  growth  rate  is  highest  for  those  students  with  low  English 
skill  and  high  Spanish  skill,  and  lowest  for  those  students  with  low 
skills  in  both  languages.    This  allows  an  interpretation  of  transfer- 
ability:   although  the  growth  rates  for  English  listening  comprehension 
do  not  differ  for  these  two  groups,  1t  seems  that  relatively  higher 
skills  in  Spanish  at  school  entry  promotes  the  growth  of  English 
reading  comprehension. 

Site  is  the  only  remaining  variable  found  to  have  widespread 
effects,  covering  all  of  the  IRAS  scales  (except  Vocabulary  Defini- 
tion), and  all  of  the  growth  measures  (except  the  Instruction-intercept 
in  Expository  Listening  Comprehension  and  the  slope  and  student- 
intercept  in  Narrative  Listening  Comprehension).    Figures  22  through  30 
display  the  growth  functions  for  the  five  sites  for  each  of  the  nine 
scales  (the  data  are  taken  from  Appendix  B). 

Before  turning  t.o  a  discussion  of  the  site  differences,  remember, 
as  cautioned  earlier,  that  the  reliabilities  of  the  estimates  of  slope 
and  intercept  are  greater  for  those  cohorts  with  greater  numbers  of 
data  nolnts.    Thus,  when  considering  site  differences,  the  reliability 
of  the  estimates  will  be  greatest  for  the  border  sites  (Sites  0,  1,  and 
2),  each  containing  three  to  four  data  points,  and  least  for  the  non- 
border  sites  (Sites  3  and  5),  where  each  estimate  is  based  on  only  two 
points. 

The  differences  attributable  to  site  generally  follow  the  pattern 
of  high  student -intercepts  (low  instruction-intercepts)  coupled  with 
low  growth  rates,  and  low  student- intercepts  (high  instruction- 
intercepts)  coupled  with  high  growth  rates.    In  describing  the  site 
differences  each  of  the  scales  will  be  discussed  Individually,  treating 
those  dealing  with  formal  language  (Vocabulary  Definition,  and  Narra- 
tive and  Expository  Listening  Comprehension),  decoding  (Real  Word 
Decoding,  Synthetic  Word  Decoding,  and  Synthetic  Word  Spelling),  and 
reading  (Sentence  Reading,  and  Narrative  and  Expository  Reading  Compre- 
hension) in  turn. 

Considering  the  for     ,  language  tasks,  no  differences  in  the 
growth  indices  for  site  were  found  in  Vocabulary  Definition,  and,  as 
can  be  seen  in  Figure  23,  all  sites  show  performance  levels  above  the 
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Figure  25.    IRAS-E  Synthetic  Word  Spelling  growth  for  each  site. 
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growth  track  model  with  growth  rates  slightly  less  than  that  expected 
--  growth  at  Site  2  appears  to  be  slightly  lower,  thoucjh  the  difference 
is  not  statistically  significant.    For  Narrative  Listening  Comprehen- 
sion, displayed  in  Figure  29,  the  growth  rates  are  somewhat  smaller 
than  expected,  and  all  student-intercepts  are  above  the  model  expecta- 
tions.   Only  the  instruction-intercepts  differ  by  site,  most  strongly 
influenced  by  the  value  for  Site  2  which  is  substantially  greater  than 
those  for  the  other  sites.    For  Expository  Listening  Comprehension 
(Figure  30),  growth  follows  that  of  the  growth  track  for  all  sites 
except  Site  0  where  growth  is  at  a  lower  rate  than  that  predicted,  and 
begins  from  a  substantially  greater  student -intercept  (about  2.5  IRAS 
levels).    Additionally,  the  student -intercepts  at  Sites  3  and  5  are 
high  at  about  a  level  above  the  growth  track. 

Thus,  for  the  formal  language  tasks,  performance  is  generally  the 
same  across  sites  with  two  notable  exceptions.    First,  Site  2  shows  a 
relative  delay  in  the  onset  of  etfective  instruction  in  Narrative 
Listening  Comprehension,  and  Site  0  shows  a  relatively  high  student - 
intercept  coupled  with  relatively  slow  growth  in  Expository  Listening 
Comprehension. 

For  Real  Word  Decoding  (Figure  22),  all  sites  show  growth  rates 
which  exceed  those  predicted  from  the  growth  track  model.    The  highest 
rates  are  at  Sites  1  and  3  (with  the  greatest  instruction-intercepts) 
and  the  lowest  rates  are  at  Sites  0,  2,  and  5  (with  low  instruction- 
intercepts).    For  Synthetic  Word  Decoding  (Figure  24),  all  sites 
(except  Site  0)  are  expected  to  reach  the  limits  of  the  test  by  fourth- 
grade  exit.    Sites  0,  1  and  5  show  comparable  growth  rates;  Site  0  has 
a  student-intercept  of  about  zer  ,  and  Sites  1  and  5,  about  one.  The 
greatest  growth  is  shown  in  Sites  2  and  3,  both  with  comparable  high 
instruction-intercepts.    In  Synthetic  Word  Spelling  (Figure  25),  no 
site,  in  the  aggregate,  is  projected  to  be  able  to  correctly  spell  more 
than  60%  of  the  items  at  fourth-grade  exit.    The  growth  rates  for  all 
sites  are  quite  similar  except  that  for  Site  3,  which  is  higher  (recall 
that  the  data  from  this  site  are  based  on  only  two  data  points  and 
thus,  the  estimate  is  less  trustworthy).    Site  2  shows  the  least 
attainment  of  skill  in  this  *<.sk. 

Thus,  for  decoding,  the  site  differences  can  be  characterized  as 
follows.    Sites  0  and  5  show  instruction-intercepts  between  0  and  1, 
suggesting  that  effective  instruction  in  decoding  began  during  their 
kindergarten  programs,  whereas  the  instruction-intercepts  for  Sites  2 
and  3  indicate  delayed  instruction  to  about  the  middle  of  first-grade. 
Site  1  shows  delayed  instruction  in  Real  Word  Decoding,  but  early 
instruction  in  dealing  with  synthetic  words.    The  growth  rates  for  Site 
3  are  generally  greater  than  those  for  the  other  sites,  which  are  com- 
parable, although  Site  2  shows  high  growth  in  Synthetic  Word  Decoding, 
and  Site  1  reveals  high  growth  in  Real  Word  Decoding. 

For  the  reading  tasks,  in  Sentence  Reading  (Figure  26),  Site  3 
shows  considerable  growth  and  a  low  student -intercept  (high 
instruct ion -intercept);  Site  0  shows  a  low  growth  rate  and  a  large 
student -intercept  (low  instruction-intercept);  and  the  remaining  sites 
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show  comparable  growth  patterns  which  are  between  these  extremes  The 
growth  patterns  for  individual  sites  are  comparable  for  Narrative  and 
Expository  Re.iding  Comprehension,  with  performance  on  the  latter 
slightly  lower  than  that  on  the  former.    Performance  is  below  the 
growth  track,  with  Site  1  showing  considerable  growth  coupled  with  a 
substantial  delay  In  the  onset  of  effective  Instruction,    lne  remaining 
sites  show  similar  instruction-intercepts,  at  about  the  middle  of  first 
grade,  where  growth  Is  at  the  level  expected  by  the  growth  track  model 
for  Sites  2  and  5,  below  expectation  for  Site  0,  and  above  expectation 
tor  Site  3. 

Thus  for  reading  skill,  Site  1  shows  a  delay  of  effective  instruc- 
tion, but  a  high  rate  of  growth  once  such  Instruction  begins.    Site  0 
on  the  other  hand,  shows  relatively  early  effective  instruction,  but  a 
relatively  low  growth  rate.    Sites  2,  3,  md  5  show  similar  growth 
patterns  across  the  tasks,  although  Site  3  has  a  much  higher  growth 
rate  1n  Sentence  Reading. 

Overall,  the  differences  between  sites  over  the  English  IRAS 
assessments  can  be  briefly  characterized  as  follows.    First,  across 
each  of  the  areas,  Site  0  students  generally  seem  to  have  encountered 
relatively  early  effective  instruction,  but  show  relatively  low  growth 
over  the  ensuing  years.    Site  1  shows  slow  growth  In  formal  language 
skill  and  a  delay  In  effective  Instruction  In  English  decoding  (for 
real  words,  but  not  for  synthetic  ones)  and  reading,  but  high  growth 
once  such  instruction  1s  encountered.    Site  2  shows  growth  In  formal 
language  as  expected  from  the  growth  track  model;  for  decoding  skill,  a 
delay  in  effective  Instruction  1s  found,  and  growth  1s  low  (except  in 
Synthetic  Word  Decoding,  where  it  1s  quite  high).    For  Sites  3  and  5, 
formal  language  skill  1s  high  at  entry  and  growth  follows  expectations. 
For  the  decoding  and  reading  tasks,  Site  5  closely  follows  the  average 
over  sites,  but  Site  3  shows  delayed  instruction  and  high  subsequent 
growth. 

Spanish  overall  performance.    The  Spanish  IRAS  descriptive  statis- 
tics for  the  bilingual  sample  are  presented  in  Tables  32  and  33,  for 
the  comprehension  and  non-comprehension  scales,  respectively.    The  for- 
mats of  these  tables  are  identical  to  those  used  for  the  English  data 
(see  the  description  above).    The  Spanish  IRAS  data  for  the  Individual 
sites  (Sites  0,  1,  2,  3,  and  5)  are  presented  1n  Appendix  0,  with  the 
first  table  of  each  site-pair  providing  the  data  for  the  non -comprehen- 
sion scales,  the  second,  the  data  for  the  comprehension  scales. 

For  the  overall  sample,  the  student-intercepts  for  decoding  (Real 
Word  Decoding,  Synthetic  Word  Decoding,  and  Synthetic  Word  Spelling) 
are  all  close  to  0  —  as  found  1n  the  English  IRAS  decoding  scales,  in 
the  aggregate,  the  sample  begins  first  grade  with  little  skill  in 
decoding.    For  Vocabulary  Definition,  the  student -intercept  is  almost 
three  IRAS  levels  above  that  expected  by  the  growth  track  model.  The 
student-Intercepts  for  Listening  Comprehension  are  similarly  above 
expectation,  with  narratives  one  level  below  that  for  Vocabulary 
Definition,  and  exposition,  two  levels  lower.    For  the  reading  scales, 
the  student -Intercepts  are  at  zero  for  Sentence  Reading,  and  about  a 
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Taoie  32 


Interactive  Reading  Assessient  Systsi  -  Spanish: 
Descriptive  Statistics  on  Sro«th  Indices  *or  the  Bilingual  Saapie 
Non-coiprehension  Scalss  Overall  and  by  Language  Cateqcry 


Scale     Measure   Statistic  Overall 


v'DCS 

Slope 

N 

2.2 

vDCS 

Slope 

3 

2.8 

VDCS 

Slope 

H 

747 

VDCS 

5-Int^CD 

0.3 

^DCS 

S-Intrco 

5 

4.1 

VDCS 

I-Intrcp 

n 

0.6 

VDCS 

I-Intrcp 

3 

1.6 

VSFS 

Slope 

N 

1.8 

VDFS 

Slope 

S 

2.6 

VOFS 

Slooe 

N 

245 

VDFS 

S-Intrcp 

M 

2.7 

VD^S 

S-lntrrp 

C 
w 

4.5 

VDFS 

I-Intrcp 

n 

-0.6 

VDFS 

Hntrcp 

5 

2.2 

LDCS 

Slope 

H 

0.9 

LDCS 

Slope 

S 

1.3 

LDCS 

Slope 

N 

243 

LDCS 

S-Intrcp 

1 

0.1 

LDCS 

5-Intrcp 

5 

2.* 

LDCS 

I-Intrrp 

n 

0.2 

LDCS 

I-Intrcp 

s 

2.1 

L3PS 

Slope 

H 

9.5 

LSPS 

Slooe 

s 

14.2 

LSPS 

Slope 

N 

24* 

LSPS 

S-Intrrp 

K 

4.0 

ISPS 

S-Intrcp 

S 

IT  7 

LSPS 

I-Intrcp 

,1 

0.1 

lSpS 

I-Intrcp 

s 

1.8 

SRDS 

Slope 

n 

0.5 

SRDS 

Slope 

s 

0.6 

SRDS 

Slope 

N 

245 

S-Intrcp 

H 

-0.1 

5RDS 

S-Intrcp 

S 

1.2 

SRDS 

I-Intrcp 

H 

0.7 

SRDS 

I-Intrcp 

S 

1.5 

Lou  Eng  Hign  bng  Low  Span  High  Span 


2.4 

2.0 

1.4 

2.8 

3.1 

2.5 

2.5 

2.9 

112 

135 

111 

236 

0.1 

0.4 

-0.3 

0.8 

4.4 

3.9 

2.8 

4.9 

0.7 

0.5 

0.7 

0.5 

1.6 

1.7 

1.2 

1.9 

1.8 

1.7 

1.7 

1.8 

2.5 

2.7 

2." 

2.4 

111 

134 

110 

23- 

2.6 

2.3 

1.1 

4.1 

4.3 

4.6 

3.8 

4.5 

-0.6 

-0.6 

0.2 

-1.2 

2.2 

2.2 

1.7 

2.4 

1.1 

0.8 

0.7 

1.1 

1.5 

1.2 

1.3 

1.4 

112 

131 

111 

132 

-0.1 

0.3 

-0.3 

0.4 

2.4 

2.4 

1.3 

3.0 

0.5 

0.1 

0.5 

.0 

1.9 

2.2 

1.3 

2.6 

11.4 

7.9 

5.8 

12.5 

14.8 

13.5 

12.5 

14.9 

113 

131 

109 

135 

1.0 

6.6 

-0.5 

7.6 

21.7 

24.4 

14.8 

27.9 

0.3 

0.0 

0.2 

0.1 

1.8 

1.8 

1.3 

2.1 

0.5 

0.5 

0.3 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

0.4 

0.7 

111 

134 

111 

134 

-0.2 

O.O 

-0., 

.0 

1.1 

1.3 

0.5 

1.6 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

0.8 

1.4 

1.5 

1.3 

1.6 

La  La 

La  Hi 

hi  Lq 

Hi 

1.6 

3.2 

7  A 

2.8 

2.2 

2  6 

53 

5* 

-0.7 

1.0 

0.0 

0  h 

2.7 

5.6 

3.0 

4  - 

0.9 

0.5 

(>  h 

1.2 

1.9 

i.2 

i  9 

1.7 

1.9 

1  6 
i  •  u 

i .  a 

2.9 

2.1 

2.9 

.  j 

5B 

53 

S2 

1.1 

4.2 

1.0 

!  9 

J  .  7 

3.B 

4.3 

4.0 

0.2 

-!.4 

0.2 

-1.0 

1.6 

2.4 

1.7 

2.4 

0.9 

i.3 

0.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.4 

1.0 

1.3 

58 

54 

53 

78 

-0.5 

0.1 

0.0 

0.5 

1.3 

3,? 

1.3 

2-9 

0.7 

0.2 

0.3 

-0.1 

1.0 

2.6 

1.5 

2.  ^ 

7.3 

16.0 

4  1 

10.2 

13.5 

14.9 

11.0 

l*.5 

59 

54 

50 

31 

-2.5 

4.9 

1.9 

9.5 

16.2 

26.0 

12.3 

29.0 

0.5 

0.1 

-0.1 

0.1 

1.2 

Li  f. 

i.2 

2.0 

0.3 

0.5 

0.3 

6 

0.4 

0.7 

0.4 

0.6 

58 

53 

53 

31 

-0.2 

-0.1 

-0.1 

0.1 

•  r 

1.5 

0.5 

1.7 

0.6 

CP 

0.5 

0.: 

1.5 

1  i 

1.1 

1.7 

ERJ.C 


1  J 
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Table  33 


Interactive  Reading  ftssc'sif.t  Syste*  -  Spanish 
Descriptive  Statistics  on  Sroatn  Indices  for  the  Bilingual  Satple 
Comprehension  Scales  Overall  and  by  Language  Category 


Seals 

Measure 

Statistic 

Overall 

NPC5 

Slope 

.1 

0,9 

N&CS 

Slope 

S 

1.4 

NPCS 

Slope 

N 

248 

NPCE 

S-intrcp 

N 

-1.0 

wes 

S-Intrcp 

S 

2.6 

NRCS 

I-Int^cp 

h 

0.7 

MRC3 

I-Intrcp 

s 

1.2 

ERCS 

Slope 

n 

0.9 

EPCS 

Slope 

s 

1.5 

ERCS 

Slooe 

N 

245 

ERCS 

S-Intrco 

H 

-1.2 

ERCS 

S-Intrcp 

r 

2.9 

ERCS 

I-Intrcp 

H 

0.7 

ERCS 

I-Intrcp 

s 

1.4 

NLCS 

Slope 

H 

0.8 

NLCS 

Slope 

s 

1.2 

NLCS 

Slope 

N 

246 

NLCS 

S-Intrcp 

H 

1.7 

MlCS 

3-Intrcp 

S 

2.3 

NLCS 

I-Intrcp 

-0.8 

»LCS 

I-Intrcp 

S 

n  * 
t.  £ 

ELC5 

Slope 

0.9 

ELCS 

Slope 

s 

1.5 

EtCS 

Slope 

N 

2*5 

ELCS 

S-Intrcp 

1 

0.7 

ELCS 

S-Intrcp 

S 

2.8 

ELCS 

I-Intrcp 

fl 

-0.1 

ELCS 

I-Intrcp 

S 

2.1 

Lea  Eng  Hio*       Low  Span  High  Span 


0.9 

0.9 

0.3 

1,4 

1.4 

1.3 

0.9 

1.5 

113 

135 

112 

136 

-1.1 

-1.0 

-0.6 

-1.4 

2.8 

2.5 

2.0 

3.0 

0.8 

0.6 

0.3 

1.0 

1.2 

1.2 

1.0 

1.3 

0.8 

1.0 

0.3 

1.4 

1.5 

1.5 

0.9 

1.6 

111 

134 

111 

154 

-1.1 

-1.4 

-0.5 

-1.8 

2.8 

2.9 

1.7 

3.4 

0.6 

0.7 

0.3 

1.0 

1.3 

1.5 

0.9 

1.7 

0.9 

0.8 

0.6 

1.1 

1.2 

1.1 

1.2 

1.1 

111 

135 

112 

134 

1.8 

1.7 

0.' 

2.4 

2.3 

2.2 

2.0 

2.2 

-0.9 

-0.6 

-0,1 

-1.4 

2.3 

2.2 

1.9 

2.3 

C.9 

0.9 

0.5 

1.2 

1.5 

1.5 

1.4 

1.5 

111 

134 

111 

134 

0.7 

0.7 

0.1 

1.3 

2.8 

2.8 

m  <■> 
£■  L 

3-0 

-0.1 

-0.1 

0.3 

-0.5 

2.1 

2.1 

1.6 

2  4 

i.0  LO 

Lo  Hi 

H:  Lo 

Hi  Hi 

0.3 

1.0 

0.4 

1.2 

0.9 

1.6 

0.9 

1.* 

59 

54 

53 

82 

-0.6 

-1.7 

-0.5 

-1.3 

2.1 

3.3 

1.8 

2.8 

0.3 

1.2 

0.4 

0.8 

1.0 

1.2 

0.9 

1.3 

0.2 

1.6 

0.4 

1.3 

o.a 

1.7 

0.9 

1.6 

58 

53 

53 

81 

-0.4 

-1.8 

-0.5 

-1.9 

1.9 

3.4 

1.5 

3.* 

0.3 

1.0 

0.4 

1.0 

0.9 

1.5 

1.0 

1.8 

0-7 

1.2 

0.4 

i.O 

1.1 

1.2 

1.3 

2.0 

59 

52 

53 

82 

1.0 

2.6 

0.7 

2.3 

2.0 

2.3 

1.9 

2.2 

-0.2 

-1.7 

.0 

2.0 

2.3 

1.7 

0.5 

1.3 

0.5 

1.1 

1.3 

1.6 

l.l 

l.l 

58 

53 

53 

81 

0.2 

1.3 

-0.1 

1.2 

2.5 

2.9 

1,9 

3.1 

0,1 

-0.4 

0.6 

-O.t 

2.0 

"  7 

U  l  -J 

0.9 

2,5 
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4*)4 


iJnUh  ?  YXP!Cfati2n  f0r  b0th  comp  tension  scales.  Thus,  under  the 
growth  track  model,  these  bilingual  students,  in  the  aggregate  enter 

t  e  r09wrt3hdet"c  2ffi  ,hJr'1  SVUl  ^iGh  6XCeed  the  expectation  f 
i-ne  growrn  track  model,  as  was  found  for  their  Enalish  ski  lie  Thai~ 

decoding  skins,  also  as  In  English,  have  yet  to  BY  developed.' 

The  instruction-Intercepts  reveal  a  similar  pattern-  neoative 
and"?    f°r   f  f°:™    'an9Ua9e  t3SVS-  and  POSH1«  V    us,  Ken  0 

and  1,  for  those  tasks  requiring  decoding  skills     Aoaln   h...  t» 
handl  ng  of  special  cases  for  th'e  Instruction!  ierce'     ,'     ese  ,  ues 

:;^eTndesXta55Int"ntr:SrcPeStd  ?J2Z         ™U  *  ~<  "™ 

«n«hSP  !ih?  Sl°Pe  1nd1ceS  for  the  forma1  language  tasks,  growth  is 

9     M  e6 oectTf^f  h°n  J?  :/0C;bUlary  definitions,  and  aboTh  f 
H^Jf !   ♦  expected  for  the  listening  comprehension  tasks.    For  th° 

Dprnln9   "  ^  J^Iu1'  Sli9ht1y  dbove  expectations  In  Real  Wo  d 
Decoding  -  for  the  other  two  decoding  tasks,  were  the  growth  track 

Td?     S  T  f  n1Ct1y  aPPlic^le,  growth  is    t  one  level  pfr  year  for 

Far  £11^*  DH?°din9'  3nd  10%  Per  *ear  for  Synthetic  WoPrd  Decoding 
For  Sentence  Reading,  growt.h  proceeds  at  about  a  half  syllable  oer 

Sits!         °   "  h3lf        16761  eXPeCted  f0r  the  tw  cJiprenens^n 

The  aggregate  picture  is  one  where  the  acquisition  of  readina  mm 
prehension  is  well  below  the  expectations  of  the  growth  track  moSpl 
Decoding  skills  for  isolated  words  are  close  to  theTrowth  frack 
t hough  this  skill  is  not  as  great,  as  evidenced  in  the'  En    i  h  mat'e- 

r    '„r?Hra1    an9Ua9e  Suk111S'  wh1ch  are  above  expectation  at  entry  to 
first,  grade,  show  growth  that  1s  substantially  below  expectation  --  as 
crn^h tthese/^1  Jang^ge  skills  are  projected  to  fa  1  be  ow  he 

SlSIh      ^  and  thuS?  WOu1d  seem  t0  Proviaa  a  maJ°r  ^stacle  to 
Spanish  reading  acquisition. 

Spanish  analyses  of  variance.    As  was  done  for  the  English  scales 
t0  assess  whether" or  not  the  overall  description  differs  for  the 
various  entry  language  groups  and  sites,  a  series  of  analyses  of 
variance  were  conducted  on  the  scale  growt.h  measures:    each  of  the 
three  main  summary  measures  of  growt.h  for  each  of  the  nine  IRAS  scales 
were  subjected  to  a  2  x  2  x  2  x  5  between-subject  analyst.  comer"  no 
the  variables  of  English  entry  (low  and  high),  Spanish  entry  (L  and 
high)    gender  (boy  ana  girl),  and  site  (0.  1    2.3.  and  5)  *  Again 

a0„nJy„;?0S?Hm8ln*e,,eCtS  s19nificant'  at  the  .05  level  will  be  dis  ussed, 
and  only  those  two-way  interactions  significant  at.  the  .01  level 

The  results  of  these  analyses  are  summarized  in  Table  34  in  a 
format  matching  that,  used  in  presenting  the  English  IRAS  analyses  of 

Tild»fVr*7dnV'    G1K6n  that  not  311  of  the  variables  showed  system- 
atic effects,  only  a  subset  have  been  tabled:    the  main  effects  of 
Spanish  entry  and  site,  and  the  interactions  of  English  entry  by 
Spanish  entry  and  Spanish  entry  by  site.    The  tables  are  identically 
organized  to  those  presenting  the  English  summaries.    Extracts  ?rm*i  he 
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Table  34 


Interactive  Reading  Assessment  Svstem  -  Spanish: 
Summary  ai  the  Analyses  o-f  Varuncs 
on  Growth   Indices  for  the  Bilingual  Sample 


Scale  - 
Measuri 


Variables! 
F-r  at i o/o- value 


Sum  Sqrs 
Residual  t*'pl  am/ 
Sum  Sqra  Residual 


Spam  sh 

Site 

Eng  x  Spn 

Spn 

Site 

VDC 

SlD 

Iln 
Xln 

2. 3/NS 
6. 1/.014 
4. 6/. 033 

3. 1/.001 
4. 2/. 003 
3. 6/. 008 

.6/NS 
4. 9/NS 
1. 1/NS 

1 
1 

.8/NS 
.0/NS 
.3/NS 

1328.8 
3369. 3 
361.3 

.  26 
.  18 
.  14 

vDF 

Sip 

Iln 
Xln 

2.0/NS 
18. 2/. 001 
9. 6/. 002 

3. 8/. 003 
6. 3/. 001 
3. 7/. 001 

.2/NS 
2. 9/NS 
3. 3/NS 

1 

•  2/NS 
.6/NS 
.6/NS 

1461,0 
3633.9 
922.3 

.  13 
.  30 

LDC 

Sip 
Iln 
Xln 

1. 3/NS 
10. 8/. 001 
8. 9/. 003 

11. 3/. 001 
3. 8/. 001 
3. 6/. 001 

.2/NS 
T.3/NS 
3. 2/NS 

3 

T 

~< 

2 

.4/. 001 
.  3/ .  008 
.3/NS 

307.4 

no*. 6 

808.3 

.41 
.28 

.  30 

LSF 

Sip 
Iln 
Xln 

1.2/NS 
3. 6/. 019 
1.6/NS 

8.0/. 001 
1 . 3/NS 
1.3/NS 

1.6/NS 
1.3/NS 
6. 3/NS 

1 
1 

3/NS 
•  8/NS 
0/NS 

3691*. 0 
117214.2 
677.3 

.  12 
.  11 

SRD 

Sip 
Tin 
Xln 

3.8/NS 
2. 1/NS 
2. 7/NS 

6. 9/, 001 
3. 3/. 009 
3. 8/. 001 

2. 3/NS 
.  4/NS 
.  1/NS 

1 . 

7/NS 
4/NS 
7/NS 

31a. 3 
434.3 

.  16 

NRC 

Sip 

Iln 
Xln 

13.0/. 001 
.  3/NS 
2. 7/NS 

13. 2/. 001 
17. 7/. 001 
26. 9/. 001 

3, 3/NS 
.3/NS 
.4/NS 

1 . 
1 . 

4/NS 
4/NS 
6/NS 

286.7 
1137.3 
204.  7 

.  62 

.  50 
.  73 

ERC 

Sip 

I  In 
Xln 

13. 3/. 001 
I. 4/NS 
1 . 2/NS 

8. 7/. 001 
11. 4/. 001 
14. 7/. 001 

S.7/.003 

.  3/NS 
2.0/NS 

1 . 
1 . 
1 . 

3/NS 
2/NS 
1/NS 

3.27.7 
1383.8 

.39 
.  44 
.30 

NLC 

Sip 
Iln 
Xln 

.  2/NS 
13. V/. 001 
13. 7/. 001 

6. 2/. 001 
3. 1/NS 
1. 9/NS 

.  3/N-S 
1 . 1 /NS 
■  4/NS 

1 . 

— > 

2/NS 
3/NS 
8/NS 

262.0 
*37.  i 
933.  1 

■  —  *J 

.  29 

LLC 

Sip 
Iln 
Xln 

.  4/NS 
9. 3/. 002 
9.  7/. 002 

3. 1/.001 

1.4/NS 

l.a/NS 

■  0/NS 
.2/NS 

1 . 

2/NS 
4/NS 
6/NS 

422.  3 
1566.3 
332.  1 

.  19 
.  26 

Note:     Significant:,  l.v.ls  ar.  .05  tor  main  e^.cts.   .01  tor  interactions. 
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full  set  of  ANOVA  summary  tables  used  in  constructing  Table  34  are 
presented  in  Appendix  E. 

Ho  JIefSUTJryctab]e!  rn)ffa1  that  the  most  significant  variables  from 
the  set  for  the  Spanish  IRAS  scales  are  those  of  Spanish  entry  and 
site.    Thus,  the  discussion  which  follows  will  concentrate  on  the 
deferences  expressed  in  these  variables,  treating  Spanish  entry  first. 

i„^APaJiS\!!nt:ry  \*  f0und  t0  have  significant  effects  on  the  slope 
ind  ces  for  the  reading  comprehension  scales,  and  on  the  intercepts  for 
Real  Word  Decoding,  Vocabulary  Definition,  both  synthetic  word  tasks, 
and  the  two  listening  comprehension  tasks.    Figures  31  through  39  dis- 
play the  growth  functions  for  the  two  Spanish  entry  groups,  along  with 
the  overall  growth  functions,  for  each  of  the  nine  IRAS  scales  (the 
data  are  taken  from  Tables  32  and  33). 

For  the  formal  language  tasks,  significant  differences  between  the 
Spanish  entry  groups  are  found  for  the  intercept  indices,  but  not  for 
the  slopes.    For  Vocabulary  Definitions,  displayed  in  Figure  3?,  the 
low  Spanish  group  closely  follows  the  growth  track  prediction,  with  the 
high  Spanish  group  about  three  IRAS  levels  above  it.    For  Narrative 
Listening  Comprehension  (Figure  38),  both  groups  show  growth  rates  of 
about  one  IRAS  level  per  year  (half  that  expected),  with  the  high 
Spanish  group  about  one  and  a  half  levels  above  the  low  Spanish  group 
at  entry  to  first  grade.    A  similar  pattern  holds  for  Expository 
Listening  Comprehension  (Figure  3"),  but  the  entry  points  are  about  one 
IRAS  level  lower.    Overall,  the  high  Spanish  group  shows  a  substantial 
advantage  over  the  low  Spanish  group  at  first  grade  entry,  and  the 
growth  rates,  which  do  not  differ,  allow  the  advantage  to  be  main- 
tained.   However,  growth  in  text  comprehension  is  at  level  substan- 
tially below  expectation  (and  below  that  expected  from  the  sample's 
ability  shown  in  word  knowledge),  and  thus,  the  'text'  skills  of  the 
sample  are  not  projected  to  be  sufficient  to  support  sustained  Spanish 
reading  growth  for  either  entry  group  -  the  low  Spanish  group  is  pre- 
dicted to  fall  below  the  growth  track  around  the  middle  of  first  grade, 
while  the  high  Spanish  group  does  not  do  so  until  the  middle  of  third 
grade. 

For  decoding  skills,  as  in  the  formal  language  skills,  Spanish 
entry  skill  has  significant  effects  on  ,.he  intercept  values,  but  not 
the  slopes.    For  Real  Word  Decoding  (Figure  31),  the  low  Spanish  group 
enters  first  grade  at  about  a  quarter  of  an  IRAS  level  below  the  growth 
track  prediction  of  zero,  and  the  high  Spanish  group,  about  three 
quarters  of  a  level  above.    Thus,  given  similar  growth  rates,  the  low 
Spanish  group  is  predicted  to  remain  below  the  growth  track  while  the 
high  Spanish  group  above  it.    For  Synthetic  Word  D  coding  (Figure  33), 
the  high  Spanish  group  reaches  the  limits  of  the  test  by  fourth-grade 
exit.    The  student-intercept  measures  for  the  two  groups  are  close 

In.^?556  f0und  in  Rea1  Word  Decod1n9.  with  a  growth  rate  of  about  one 
IRAS  level  per  year.    For  Synthetic  Word  Spelling,  performance  is  simi- 
lar to  that  found  in  English  with  both  groups  well  below  the  limits  of 
the  test  by  fourth-grade  exit.    The  low  Spanish  group  enters  first 
grade  with  no  skill  in  this  area,  while  the  high  Spanish  group  enters 
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Figure  31.    IRAS-S  Real  Word  Decoding  growth  for  the  entire  bilingual  sample  and  by  Spanish  entry 
CD?r      A  category. 
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Figure  32.    IRAS-3  Vocabulary  Definition  growth  for  the  entire  bilingual  sample  and  by  Spanish  entry 
category. 
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Figure  33.    IRAS-S  Synthetic  Word  Decoding  growth  for  the  entire  bilingual  sample  and  by  Spanish 
entry  category. 
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IRAS-S  Synthetic  Word  Spelling  growth  for  the  entire  bilingua1  sample  and  by  Spanish 
entry  category. 
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Figure  35.    IRAS-S  Sentence  Reading  growth  for  the  entire  bilingual  sample  and  by  Spanish  entry 
category. 
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Figure  36.    IRAS-S  Narrative  Reading  Comprehension  growth  for  the  entire  bilingual  sample  and  by 
q  Spanish  entry  category. 
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IRAS-S  Expository  Reading  Comprehension  growth  for  the  entire  bil 
Spanish  entry  category. 
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Figure  38.    IRAS-S  Narrative  Listening  Comprehension  growth  for  the  entire  bilingual  sample  and  ^ 
Spanish  entry  category. 
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Figure  39.    IRAS-S  Expository  Listening  Comprehension  growth  for  the  entire  bilingual  sample  and  by 
Spanish  entry  category. 
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with  the  ability  to  correctly  spell  about  10%  of  the  words.  Thus, 
decoding  of  isolated  items  is  difficult  for  the  low  Spanish  entry 
group,  and  would  be  expected  to  be  a  barrier  to  progress  in  Spanish 
reading  acquisition.    Such  is  not  the  case  fo"  the  high  Spanish  group, 


For  the  task  of  Sentence  Reading  (Figure  35),  none  of  the  growth 
indices  are  influenced  by  Spanish  entry  skill  -  the  average  growth 
rate  of  .5  sy  lables  per  second,  starting  from  a  near  zero  entry  point, 

Sne?l^^?lat1V^y  ]cW  fiUenCy  rate  of  about  2  syllables  per  second 
on  fourth-grade  ex  t.    For  Narrative  Reading  Comprehension  (Figure  36), 
only  the  slope  indices  are  influenced  by  Spanish  entry  skill.  Both 
groups  show  student-intercepts  about  a  level  below  the  growth  track 
prediction,  with  growth  for  the  low  Spanish  entry  group  at  about  a 
third  of  an  IRAS  level  per  year,  while  that  of  the  high  Spanish  group 
is  a  full  level  above  this  rate.    This  same  pattern  holds  for  Exposi- 
tory Reading  Comprehension  (Figure  37).    Thus,  for  the  reading  tasks, 
for  the  low  Spanish  group,  little  progress  is  made  in  acquiring  Spanish 
reading  ski  1;  for  the  high  Spanish  group,  progress  is  greater,  but 
substantially  below  the  growth  track  predictions. 

Overall,  the  differences  due  to  Spanish  entry  suggest  that  the  low 
Spanish  group  enters  first  grade  with  less  skill  than  the  high  Spanish 
group  1n  the  areas  of  formal  language  and  decoding,  but  that  subsequent 
growth  does  not  differ.    (Alternatively,  lookinq  at  the  instruction- 
intercepts,  effective  Instruction  seems  to  begin  earlier  for  the  h^qh 
Spanish  entry  group  than  for  the  low  Spanish  group.)    For  reading  com- 
prehension, however,  the  two  groups  begin  with  the  same  low-level 
skills  (or  receive  Instruction  at  the  same  point  in  time),  but,  given 
the  greater  formal  language  and  decoding  skills  of  the  high  Spanish 
entry  group    their  growth  1n  reading  comprehension  1s  able  to  proceed 
at  a  greater  rate.    This  rate,  however,  is  substantially  below  that 
expected  from  the  growth  track  model ,  and  the  data  suggest  that  the 
major  difficulty  for  these  students  is  not  decoding  skill  (thouqh 
fluency  may  present  some  difficulties),  but  rather,  sxill  in  dealing 
with  the  formal  language  aspects  of  text. 

As  seen  in  Table  34,  the  variable  of  site,  as  in  the  English  data, 
is  also  found  to  have  widespread  effects  on  Spanish  performance,  cover- 
ing all  of  the  IRAS  scales  and  all  of  the  growth  measures    except  the 
intercept  indices  in  Synthetic  Word  Spelling,  and  Narrative  and  Exposi- 
tory Listening  Comprehension).    Figures  40  through  48  display  the 
growth  functions  for  the  five  sites  for  each  of  the  nine  scales  (the 
data  are  taken  from  Appendix  0).    In  describing  the  site  differences 
each  of  the  scales  will  be  discussed  individually,  treating  those 
dealing  with  formal  language,  decoding,  and  reading  in  turn. 

For  the  formal  language  task  of  Vocabulary  Definition  (Figure  4)), 
Sites  0  and  1  show  high  student -1 ntercepts  that  are  about  two  grade 
levels  (4  IRAS  levels)  above  expectation.    Sites  2  and  3  show  the 
lowest  student- Intercepts,  at  about  ore  IRAS  level,  with  Site  5  midway 
between  these  extremes.    Growth  for  the  border  sites  (0,  1,  and  2)  is 
slightly  below  the  expected  rate  of  two  levels  ptr  year  (1.7),  while 
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Figure  42.    IRAS-S  Synthetic  Word  Decoding  growth  for  each  site. 
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Figure  43,    IRAS-S  Synthetic  Word  Spelling  growth  for  each  site. 
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Figure  44.    IRAS-S  Sentence  Reading  growth  for  each  site. 
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that,  for  the  non-border  sites  is  substantially  less  for  Site  3  (one 
level  per  year)  and  greater  for  Site  5  (2.6).    Thus,  for  the  site 
differences  in  word  knowledge,  all  sites  show  growth  above  the  growth 
track,  except  for  Site  3,  where  performance  is  estimated  to  fall  below 
expectation  at.  second-grade  entry.    For  Narrative  and  Expository 
Listening  Comprehension  (Figures  47  and  48),  only  the  slope  indices 
differ  between  sites  —  the  rate  for  Site  3  i-,  only  slightly  above 
zero,  while  those  for  the  remaining  sites  are  close  to  one.    Thus,  for 
the  formal  language  tasks,  the  aggregate  picture  generally  holds  for 
all  sites  except.  Site  3,  where  growth  is  much  lower. 

Sito  performance  patterns  in  Real  Word  Decoding  (Figure  40)  are 
similar  to  those  found  in  Vocabulary  Definition.    Sites  0  and  1  show 
relatively  high  student -intercepts  (and  low  instruction-intercepts) 
with  growth  rates  somewhat  greater  than  expectation.    Site  2  shows 
similar  growth,  but  a  low  student -intercept  (large  instruction- 
intercept).    Site  3  has  a  student -intercept  at  zero,  with  little  subse- 
quent, growth,  while  Site  5  shows  similar  intercept  values,  but  growth 
of  3  TRAS  levels  per  year.    The  growth  rates  for  the  latter  two  sites 
are  somewhat  suspect  given  that,  they  are  based  on  only  two  data  points; 
however,  it  is  clear  that  Site  5  performance  is  substantially  greater 
than  that  of  Site  3.    Synthetic  Word  Decoding  (Figure  42)  shows  a  simi- 
lar pattern.    Growth  is  comparable  for  the  border  sites  with  Site  2 
showing  a  delay  1n  the  onset  of  effective  instruction;  growth  at.  Site  5 
is  the  highest  (but  also  the  least  trustworthy  estimate);  and  Site  3 
shows  little  skill  over  the  years  of  assessment.    For  Synthetic  Word 
Spelling  (Figure  43),  only  the  slope  indices  differ  by  site:  again, 
growth  is  comparable  among  the  border  sites,  slightly  greater  at.  Site 
5,  and  substantially  lower  (close  t-  zero)  at.  Site  3.    Overall,  the 
development,  of  Spanish  decoding  sk*'  '  is  above  expectations  at.  Sites  0, 
1,  2,  and  5,  though  Site  2  shows  a  significant,  delay  in  the  onset,  of 
effective  instruction;  at.  Site  3,  there  is  little  evidence  of  decoding 
skill  acquisition. 

For  the  reading  tasks  (Figures  44  through  46),  the  site  differ- 
ences are  expressed  as  in  the  decoding  tasks  with  two  notable  differ- 
ences.   First,  in  Narrative  Reading  Comprehension,  both  Sites  1  and  2 
show  a  substantial  delay  in  the  onset  of  effective  instruction, 
followed  by  growth  which  matches  the  model  prediction.    The  remaining 
sites  show  earlier  onsets  of  effective  instruction  (though  still  repre- 
senting a  delay  from  that  predicted  by  the  growth  track),  with  growtn 
rates  at.  half  the  level  of  expectation  for  Sites  0  and  5,  and  closo  to 
zero  for  Site  3.    A  similar  pattern  holds  for  Expository  Reading  Com- 
prehension, however,  Site  C  now  also  shows  the  delay  of  instruction 
seen  in  Sites  1  and  2  for  narrative  texts. 

Overall,  Sites  0,  1,  2,  and  b  fit  the  general  aggregate  picture 
given  above:    adequate  growth  in  decoding  skill  (though  instruction  at 
Site  2  is  delayed),  but.  low  growth  in  formal  language  skill,  which 
results,  by  hypothesis,  in  low  reading  comprehension  growth.    Site  3, 
however,  consistently  shows  low  skill  development  in  all  of  the  IRAS 
tasks.    A  discussion  in  a  subsequent,  volume  of  site  differences  in 
instructional  programs  will  elucidate  thest  findings. 
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Unexplained  variance.    The  above  discussion  centered  on  the  linear 

growtn  components  revealed  in  the  bilingual  sample.    However,  an   

equally  Important  issue  concerns  the  nonl irvearltles  found  in  the  sample 
dat*,  and  these  will  be  discussed  here.    The  descriptive  statistics  for 
the  bilingual  sample  for  the  average  percent  of  unexplained  variance 
for  each  of  the  IRAS  scales  are  presented  1n  Tables  35  and  36  (for 
Eng  1sh  and  Spanish,  respectively).    In  these  tables,  the  nine  IRAS 
scales  define  the  lefthand  margin,  and  within  each  scale,  the  descrip- 
tive statistics  of  mean  (M),  standard  deviation  (S),  and  number  of 
cases  (N)  are  given.    The  tabled  values  are  the  percents  of  unexplained 
variance  for  each  site  under  two  conditions:    no  deletion  and  deletion. 
YL   l*lnl  ClS\{T<  d?]et1on),  the  percentages  are  based  on  .11  cases 
for  which  the  best -fit  line  was  computed.    In  the  second  case  .dele- 
tion), the  special  cases  of  no-growth  (100X  unexplained  variance)  and 
.wo  data  points  (OX  unexplained  variance)  were  removed.    Thus,  the 
change  1n  the  number  of  cases  between  the  two  treatments  provides  the 
total  number  of  Instances  of  these  special  cases.    Since  the  growth 
functions  for  S1t.es  3  and  5  are  all  based  on  two  data  points,  they  have 
not.  been  Included  under  the  Deletion  heading.    Further,  for  these  two 
sites,  the  non-zero  mean  values  tabled  under  No  Deletion  reflect,  the 
proportion  of  cases  of  no-growth  (100X  unexplained  variance),  as  all 
other  cases  1n  these  sites  represent  OX  unexplained  variance. 

For  the  English  data  (Table  35),  the  number  of  special  cases  1s 
relatively  small,  except  for  Site  0,  where,  especially  1n  the  decoding 
skill  tasks,  the  reduction  1s  substantial  (most  of  these  are  cases  of 
no-growth).    Most  comparisons  between  the  means  under  the  deletion  and 
no  deletion  treatments  show  little  difference,  Indicating  either  few 
special  cases  (comparable  Ns)  or,  where  the  differences  in  N  are  large, 
equal  proportions  of  the  two  types  of  cases.    Across  sites,  the  per- 
centages within  each  scale  are  relatively  stable,  with  Vocabulary 
Definition,  Synthetic  Word  Decoding,  and  Synthetic  Word  Spelling 
revealing  the  poorest  fits  at  averages  around  25X,  the  remaining  scales 
around  15X.    Note,  however,  that  the  standard  deviations  are  substan- 
tial (generally  of  the  same  magnitude  as  the  respective  mean),  Indica- 
ting that  although  the  aggregate  measures  show  large  linear  components, 
many  of  the  individual  students  do  not. 

For  the  Spanish  data  (Table  36),  the  fits  are  generally  poorer. 
The  average  unexplained  variance  is  around  25X,  with  the  west  fits  in 
Vocabulary  Definition  and  Synthetic  Word  Spelling  (38X).    The  reduction 
in  the  number  of  observations  due  to  special  cases  is  similar  to  that 
found  in  English  for  each  site,  with  the  exception  of  the  Reading  Com- 
prehension scales  for-  Site  2,  which  show  a  greater  number  of  no-growth 
cases  in  Spanish.    Again,  note  that  the  standard  deviations  are 
substantial . 

Thus,  while  much  of  the  variation  in  growth  within  both  the 
English  and  Spanish  scales  can  be  said  to  be  linear,  there  is,  nonethe- 
less, a  significant,  amount,  of  nonllnearity.    As  mentioned  earlier,  the 
predictions  of  these  deviations  from  linearity  by  individual  instruc- 
tional variables  will  be  the  object,  of  a  subsequent  volume. 
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Correlations 


iw  f „S  ll  gr  ?•  r?bedJt5e  Performance  of  the  bilingual  sample  seoarate- 
HiJnccInn  and  ?Pa"1Sh  IRAS  ad™  ^  St.  rat  i  ons ,  we  now  turn  to  a 

d1Scussion  of  the  correlations  between  s-ale  pe-rormance.    First  the 
correlations  within  language  administrations  will  be  discussed,  then 
i-hose  found  between  language  versions.  r.nen 

WUhin-language  correlations.    Table  37  displays  the  between  scale 

Zr^ TJJ  fl^^  1n?ex  meaSureS  for  instructional 
year.    In  each  of  the  four  penels,  the  English  administration  correla- 

f I?wa^LSI?T  fd  at>°Ve  the  0,a9°na1.  *»1th  Spanish  below.    The  corre- 
InS  Knth  ^  C         3,re  9enera11y  1ar9er  in  English  than  in  So.nish, 
and  both  show  steady  increases  in  magnitude  over  the  instructional 
years.    The  patterns  of  relations,  however,  re».ain  fairly  stable  over 

Spanish  yearS'  ^  ^  qUlte  Slmi'dr  f0r  botn  En91ish  and 

lapM  In^n!?hest  correlations  for  the  formal  language  scales  (Vocabu- 
lr?tH?A  ll°ni*  5"!!  ,Narrat1ve  and  Expository  Listening  Comprehension) 
are  those  obtained  between  each  other.    To  a  lesser  degree,  these 

n?J,SLan5  JhS°  r?1;ied  t0  the  read1ng  sca1es'  wnere  the  relative  mag- 
nitudes of  the  relations  increase  with  each  instructional  year.  Their 
weakest  relations,  though  still  not  insubstantial,  are  with  the  decod- 
ing scales,  which  also  grow  in  relative  strength  over  the  instructional 
y 6a  rs  • 


UnrH  n  ?  J    y*    / /^decoding  scales  (Real  Word  Decoding,  Synthetic 
Word  Decoding,  and  Synthetic  Word  Spelling),  the  highest  correlations 
at  each  instructional  year  are  the  intra-scale  correlations  between 
them.    To  a  lesser  degree,  these  scales  are  related  to  the  reading 
scales,  anu  these  also  show  an  increase  in  relative  magnitude  over  the 
instructional  years.    Their  weakest  relation  a,,  with  the  'ormal  lan- 
guage scales,  again  showing  increases  in  relative  magnitude  with 
increases  in  schooling, 

o  ^  T'°rreadiuq  S"1eS  (Sentonce  Reading,  and  Narrative  and  Expository 
Read.ng  Comprehension)  also  follow  this  pattern:    highest  relations 
between  each  other,  weaker  relations  with  decoding,  and  weakest  rela- 
tes with  formal  language,  with  the  latter  two  se,s  of  relations  ' 
increasing  1n  relative  magnitude  with  increases  in  instructional  years. 

Such  a  pattern  in  not  unexpected  «  th#  independence  of  the  read- 
ing components  assessed  should  be  greatest  in  the  early  grades  prior  to 
tne  acquisition  of  skilled  riding.    However,  with  effectiv  schooling, 
the  relative  differences  in  skill  between  component  processes  arP 
reduced,  ano  thus,  the  higher  interrel atedness  of  the  individual' 
components  at  the  lar.er  grade? 

Tne  correlations  between  the  growth  measures  confuted  over  the 
critical  indices  for  each  scale  are  presented  in  Table  38.    Again,  the 
English  administration  values  are  presented  above  the  diagonal,  Spanish 
below.    While  the  magnitudes  of  most  of  the  coefficipnts  are  high 
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(absolute  values  .  -..gir.g  from  .21  to  .86),  the  three  indices  nonethe- 
less, provide  information  that  has  a  certain  degree  of  independence,  as 
seen  in  the  descriptive  accounts  above. 

The  pattern  of  relations  can  be  easily  summarized.    First,  the 
correlations  between  slope  and  student -intercept  are  all  negative 
while  those  between  slope  and  Instruction-intercept  ere  all  positive- 
gryater  growth  is  associated  with  lower  entry  skill  and  greater  delays 
in  the  onset  of  effective  Instruction.    The  relative  magnitudes  of  the 
coefficients  are  generally  greater  for  the  relations  between  slope  and 
student-intercept,  as  opposed  to  Instruction-Intercept,  and  results 
from  the  handling  of  the  instruction-intercept  special  cases.  Second, 
the  re  atlons  between  the  two  intercept  measures  are  negative,  and  ?lso 
generally  represent  the  largest  coefficients:    greater  entry  skill  is 
associated  with  earlier  encountered  effective  Instruction. 

For  both  the  English  and  Spanish  administrations,  the  correlations 
between  scales  for  Individual  growth  Indices  are  pr-sented  1n  Appendix 
F.    These  relations  conform  to  those  expected,  given  tha  relations 
found  for  the  critical  Indices  at  each  Instructional  year.    Turning  to 
the  English  data  first,  for  the  slope  indices,  growth  is  moderately 
"elated  within  the  decoding  scales  (ranging  from  .35  to  .50),  to  a 
lesser  degree  within  the  formal  language  scales  (from  .14  to  .62),  and 
to  a  greater  degree  within  the  reading  scales  (from  .58  to  .81).  Fur- 
ther    growth  1n  decoding  1s  related  to  growth  1n  reading  (average  value 
about    3),  but  not  to  growth  in  formal  language;  growth  in  formal  lan- 
guage 1s,  however,  moderately  related  to  growth  1n  reading  'about 
.35).    For  the  student -Intercept  measures,  again,  the  decoding  scale 
entry  points  are  related  (ranging  from  .56  to  .58),  as  are  those  for 
formal  language  (from  .38  to  .69),  and  for  reading  (from  .48  to  77) 
further,  decoding  entry  1s  related  to  reading  entry  (average  value 
about  .4  for  Sentence  Reading,  less  for  comprehension),  and,  to  a 
lesser  degree,  to  formal  language  entry  (about  .3);  formal  language  and 
reading  entry  are  also  moderately  related  (about  .3).    The  correla- 
tional pattern  within  the  instruction-intercepts  is  similar  to  that 
found  within  the  student-intercepts,  except  the  coefficients  are 
somewhat  lower  in  magnitude. 

For  the  Soanish  data  (also  in  Appendix  F),  the  correlational 
pattern  1s  very  similar  to  that  found  1n  English,  although  there  are 
some  Important  differences.    First,  for  the  slope  Indices,  the  largest 
correlations  are  generally  within  the  three  sets  of  scales:  formal 
language  (.54  between  the  listening  comprehension  scales,  but    1  for 
the  relation  between  growth  in  definition  skill  and  listening  compre- 
hension)   decoding  (ranging  from  .53  to  .71),  and  reading  (from  .50  to 
.85).    The  intercorrelatlons  are  moderate  between  decoding  and  reading 
growth  (average  value  of  .4,  though  the  relations  between  the  synthetic 
word  tasks  and  the  comprehension  tasks  are  much  smaller),  weaker 
between  formal  language  and  reading  growth  (about  .2),  and  weakest 
between  decoding  and  formal  language  (about  .15).    For  the  studert- 
intercept  measures,  again,  the  decoding  scale  entry  points  are  related 
(ranging  from  .66  to  .76),  as  are  those  for  formal  language  (from  .27 
to  .56),  anc*  'or  reading  (from  .48  to  .77).    As  in  English,  decoding 
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entry  is  related  to  reading  »ntry  (average  value  about  .4  *or  c^tence 
Reading,  much  less  for  the  comprehension  tasks),  and,  to  a  lesser 
degree,  to  formal  language  entry  (about  .4  for  the  definition  task,  1 
for  the  comprehension  tasks);  formal  language  and  reading  entry  do  not 
seem  to  be  systematically  related.    As  in  E.igllsh,  the  correlational 
pJ!ufpn  "1th1p  the  instruction-intercepts  is  similar  to  that  found 
within  the  student-intercepts,  except  the  coefficients  are  generally 
lower  in  magnitude.  3 

As  seen  in  these  tables,  the  relationships  between  si  and 
student -intercept  within  a  given  scale  are  always  negative:    .s  the 
student-intercepts  increase,  the  growth  space  decreases,  a.id  there  is  a 
trend  for  the  rate  of  growth  within  that  space  to  similarly  decrease. 
However,  looking  at  the  relationships  of  these  two  growth  indices 
between  scales  (tabled  in  Appendix  F),  some  Interesting  relationships 
appear.    First,  for  the  English  data,  while  the  coefficients  are 
generally  negative,  those  between  the  student -intercepts  of  the 
decoding  scales  and  the  slopes  of  the  reading  comprehension  scales  are 
positive.    While  these  English  IRAS  coefficients  are  not  significantly 
different  from  zero,  the  corresponding  coefficients  for  the  Spanish 
IRAS  are  significant.    Although  the  coefficients  are  moderate,  this 
suggests  that  greater  entry  decoding  skill  is  positively  related  to 
greater  growth  in  subsequent  reading  comprehension.    Further,  within 
tne  Spanish  IRAS  data,  there  is  also  a  trend,  though  not  significant, 
for  relatively  greater    formal  language  entry  skill  to  be  positively 
related  to  greater  growth  in  reading  comprehension. 

Thus,  for  the  within-language  correlations  of  the  IRAS  formal 
language,  decoding,  and  reading  scales,  the  highest  relationships  are 
generally  between  the  component  scales  within  these  three  skiP  areas 
The  correlations  between  these  areas  are  strongest  for  decoding  and 
reading,  somewhat  weaker  between  formal  language  and  reading,  and 
weakest,  between  decoding  and  formal  language. 

Between-language  correlations.    Table  39  displays  the  correlations 
between  the  English  and  Spanish  critical  indices  for  each  in  tructional 
year.    For  the  first  instructional  year,  the  strongest  correlations 
(ranging  from  .40  to  .53)  are  for  the  decoding  scales  along  the 
diagonal:    for  a  particular  decoding  task,  initial  skill  in  one  lan- 
guage is  related  to  initial  skill  ir,  another.    Fo.-  the  off -diagonal 
correlations,  the  highest  v?'iues  are  within  tasks  requiring  decoding 
skill:    largest  within  the  synthetic  word  tasks,  next  between  the 
synthetic  and  real  word  tasks,  and  then  between  the  decoding  tasks  and 
the  reading  tasks.    For  the  latter  relationships  between  decoding  and 
reading,  there  is  a  marked  trend  for  larger  correlations  between 
English  decoding  and  Spanish  readl  g  than  between  Spanish  decoding  and 
English  reading.    The  formal  language  tasks  (Vocabulary  Definition,  and 
Narrative  and  Expository  Listening  Comprehension)  are,  as  expected, 
unrelated:    for  thes«  young  bilingual  students,  oral  skill  in  one 
language  is  not  reU    1  to  oral  skill  in  a  second  language. 

A  similar  pattern  for  the  second  instructional  year  is  found:  the 
strongest  relations  tend  to  be  for  the  decoding  scales  almg  the 
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agonal    followed  by  the  off-diagonal  correlations  between  decoding 
t'X  firct  ?„r?11;r?     ?  c1S°  mor,  so  than  found  in 

rLdinr  thp  rl^I'  °naMyear*    F°r  the  relati^s  between  decoding  and 
reading,  the  relationships  are,  as  earlier,  stronger  between  the 

28  tl    5?W^nn9  KC3leS  \"?  'J6  S?aniSh  readin9  sca1es  (™9lng  from 
.28  to  .51)  than  between  the  Spanish  decoding  scales  and  the  English 

reading  scales  (ranging  from  .06  to  .25)..    Finally,  as  in  the  first 

instructional  year,  the  relations  of  formal  language  skill  between  the 

tjo  languages  are  minimal.    Note,  however,  that  thf  rela t  v magnit  des 

of  the  relations  between  definition  skill  (especially  in  Enalishl  and 

decoding  skill,  across  the  two  languages  are  Increasing"     9  %) 

For  the  third  and  fourth  Instructional  years,  a  slightly  different 
pattern  is  found;  its  Interpretation  must  be  made  cautiously  since 

differ  nt  fr lltTT'J^  nature  °f  th1«  ^  is  subst  nt  ally 
PiJS^L  Ti      f  Evolved  In  the  first  two  Instructional  years, 
first,  tte  diagonals  no  longer  represent  the  highest  correlation 
values;  further,  the  correlations  within  decod leg lasks  aSd  I  tMn 
si?  "?  fS  s  ar?huT  fdiSt^9uishably  higher  th.S  those  betweTlnese 
sets  of  tasks.    Thus,  for  the  sample  represented  at  these  two  Instruc- 
tional years    the  decoding  and  reading  tasks  are  all  hlghly^nter. 
related.    Definition  skill  1s  again  found  to  have  relatively  moderate 
correlations  with  the  decoding  L  reading  tasks!  ag        ™ch  mrt  so 
for  English  definition  skill  than  for  Spanish.    Further   the  mtenSg 
comprehension  tasks  begin  to  show  moderate  relations  with  the  read In g 
Spanish  m°re  S°  9ll'Sh  1istenin9  comprehension  than  for 

c       TUU5^che  corre]ationa1  Pattern  between  the  yearly  English  and 
Spanish  IRAS  critical  Indices  suggest  a  certain  degree  of  transfer 
between  decoding  and  reading  skills;  Indeed,  in  later  years,  all  of  the 
decoding  ba,ed  tasks  are  interrelated  across  language.    There  is,  how- 
ever, a  general  trend  for  stronger  relationships  between  a  given 
English  task  across  the  set  of  Spanish  tasks  when  compared  to  those 
relationsh  ps  for  the  same  given  Spanish  task  across  the  set  of  English 
tasks  -  literacy  development  in  English  seems  to  be  more" readily 
transferable  to  Spanish  than  vice  versa. 

an^-cThe-Cur,felati0nS  for  individual  growth  indices  between  English 
and  Spanish  scales  are  presented  1n  Appendix  F.    First,  note     ,at  the 
magnitude  of  the  coefficients  are  relatively  low  in  comparison  to  those 
that  have  just  been  discussed.    While  striking,  the  result  is  not 
unexpected     The  growth  functions  provide  Information  about  trends  in 

!:.anJ  91Ven  !Jat  the  1inear  f1tS  of  the  f«"Ct1ors  are  noTperfect 
(see  the  above  section  on  Unexplained  variance!,  the  relationships 

rfnWs!Mnf    TdS  rl11  be         sensitive  to  the  yearly  deviations  that 
can  be  captu-ed  in  the  relationships  within  instructional  years. 

Considering  first  the  relationships  between  the  student -inter- 
cepts, the  strongest  relationships  are  within  tha  decoding  scales  and 
reading  scales    though  those  for  the  latter  are  not  as  widespread,  and 
IV^I'  CTll  V0mf  ne?aJive  coefficients  (between  English  Sentence 
Heading  and  the  two  Spanish  Reading  Comprehension  scales).  Somewhat 
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weaker  relationships  are  found  between  the  decoding  and  reading  scales, 
more  so  for  the  Sentence  Reading  task  than  for  the  two  Reading  CoSpre! 
tension  tasks.    Finally,  small  positive  correlations  appear  bJtweeS  the 
forma    language  tasks.    A  similar  pattern  1s  found  within  th *  nTruc- 
tlon-intercept  correlations,  though  the  relationships  are  not  as  wide- 
spread as  those  for  the  student-intercepts.    For  the  slope  Indices  few 
of  the  corrections  reach  significance;  the  only  systematic  trend  s 

eco^iJo  an9  1RLR?nI  ^  ^J"9  C"d  the  W»h"t.s"  of  Jea?  Word 
Decoding  and  Reading  Comprehension,  though  the  coefficients  are  small. 

at  lpI?f5fnrhrn^chen"lac9Ua?euCO,":e1at1ons  suPPort  «»•  that , 

at  lease  for  English  and  Spanish,  literacy  skill  developed  In  one  lan- 
guage can  be  transferred  to  skill  In  a  second  language,  especially  for 

t'hV^t:"  1n9  Sk11\S  (IeSS  50  for  forma1  sMl  s  .  Fur- 

ther  the  data  also  suggest  that  this  transfer  1s,  1n  some  sense  more 
easily  effected  for  English  to  Spanish  than  for  S panls \To  En  Ish 
Concerning  the  latter,  one  Interpretation,  though  by  no  means  the  only 
one,  of  the  stronger  relationship  between  Initial  skill  1n  English 
2!l!!  H  nP!n1s   crea?1n?  cfltpartd  to  that  between  Initial  skill  in 
££iS  m   IV  6  !??  1Sh  read1ng  1s  as  foUom.    If  the  acquisition 
of  Spanish  decoding  skills  1s  based  on  letter-sound  correspondence 
uIgs  which  are  (putatlvely)  more  regular  than  those  In  English,  then 

suf He  .rntnSF„e:i^tn9liiShu;?adin9  Sk111  m>  *  TOre  diff1cu9U  s  urn  ng 
suff  clent  English  oral  skill,  than  the  transfer  of  Initially  acquired 

Sol  2  2  J5?d  J?nk11^,t0  Span1Sh  read1ng'  3ga1n'  assuming  su??qc1ent 
Spanish  oral  skill,    This  may  account  for  part  of  the  transfer  rela- 

SiJiSn  ^tweeVeC°d1ng  and  reading,  but  does  not  speak  to  the  more 
generally  found  trend  seen  in  the  data  and  discussed  above  -  Indeed 
instructional  differences  In  English  and  Spanish  llieraS %ay  a 
role  in  this  trend,  and  these  will  be  discussed  in  a  subsequent  volume. 

Standardized  Reading  Achievement  Tests 

*r«  JSIXJl*  5e;1nnJn9T1n  f1rSt  grade»  standardized  achievement  tests 
are  administered  to  all  Texas  students  In  the  Spring  of  each  year.  In 
this  study  s  sample  of  sites,  three  different  standardized  tests  were 
used  over  the  course  of  the  data  collection  phase:    the  California 
^;?ve^;!-  Iffi  (S\tes  °»  l*  a"d  2),  the  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic 

bk1 L*s  (Site  3),  and  the  Iowa  Test  of  Basic  Skills  'Site  ~51  ATI  

standardized  test  data  avallaole  for  each  target  student,  in  the  form 
of  tre  total  reading  grade  equivalent  (as  well  as  the  date,  form,  and 
level  of  the  test)  were  obtained  from  the  schools  each  year. 

Standardized  achievement  tests  1n  Spanish  were  not  administered 
systematically,  nor  to  any  great  extent,  by  any  of  the  schools  in  the 
study.    Also,  no  such  tests  were  administered  in  the 
monolingual-Spanish  site  (Site  4).    As  such,  the  few  Spanish  test 
scores  that  we-e  collected  do  not  provide  a  sufficient  database  to 
assess  Spanish  literacy  growth,  and  are  not  discussed  in  this  report. 

The  tasks,  materials,  scoring  procedures,  and  psychometrics  o^  the 
above  standardized  achievement  tests  are  widely  reported,  and  will  not 
be  treated  here.    Descriptive  statistics  for  the  bilingual  sample  are 
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presented  below,  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  correlations  found 
between  the  growth  indices  computed. 

Descriptive  Statistics 

In  this  section,  the  performance  of  the  bilingual  sample  is 
described  for  the  grade-level  equivalents  collected  from  the  district- 
administered  English  standardized  achievement  tests.    As  noted  pre- 
viously in  volume  3,  grade-level  equivalents  have  been  sharply  criti- 
cized in  the  literature.    However,  for  the  arguments  given  earlier 
(also  see  Hoover,  1984),  these  values  *ere  employed  as  the  primary 
index  of  standardized  test  performance. 

The  total  reading  grade  equivalents  were  collected  for  each  stu- 
dent during  each  year  of  participation  in  the  study.    As  noted  above, 
three  different  standardized  test:  were  used  in  the  participating 
sites,  and  in  the  analyses  reported  below,  these  differences  in  test 
have  been  ignored.    Their  analysis  follower  the  same  procedures 
employed  in  deriving  the  growth  measures  over  the  IRAS  critical 
indices:    linear  growth  functions  were  computed  for  each  individual 
student  over  all  available  data  points.    The  same  caveats  given  for  the 
IRAS  growth  functions  also  apply  here  -  most  importantly,  that  the 
reliability  of  the  growth  estimates  increases  with  the  number  of  data 
points  on  which  they  are  based.    Thus,  the  estimates  for  Sites  0,  1, 
and  2  are  the  most  trustworthy,  as  they  are  generally  based  on  three  to 
four  values,  ;*hile  those  from  Sites  3  and  5  are  least  trustworthy, 
being  derived  from  only  two  data  points. 

Table  40  displays  the  descriptive  statistics  for  the  three  rrowth 
measures  computed  (slope,  student -intercept,  and  instruction-in'/r- 
cept),  giving  the  mean  (M),  standard  deviation  (S),  and  number  ,f 
observations  (N)  for  thP  performance  of  the  sample  overall,  and  by  lan- 
guage entry  category.    First,  note  that  multiple  standardized  test 
scores  were  only  available  for  30%  of  the  sample,  and  thus,  comparisons 
of  standardized  test  performance  with  the  other,  more  widely  available 
literacy  indices  for  the  sample  must  be  made  cautiously.    Second,  the 
average  unexplained  variance,  an  index  of  the  error  in  the  best-fit 
linear  functions,  is  19.1  (with  no-growth  and  two  data  point  cases 
deleted)  with  a  standard  deviation  of  23.1.    Again,  this  indicates  that 
although  there  is  a  substantial  linear  component  represented  in  stan- 
dardized test  growth,  there  is  also  a  certain  degree  of  nonlinearity 
for  individual  students. 

From  Table  40,  the  average  student-intercept  of  .9  suggests  that, 
in  the  aggregate,  the  sample  begins  first,  grade  just  slightly  below 
grade-level  expectations.    However,  the  instruction-intercept  of  -.7 
(again,  recalling  the  treatment  of  special  cases)  suggests  that  some 
literacy  training  began  prior  to  school  entry;  given  the  global  nature 
of  the  total  reading  grade  equivalent,  the  component  skills  showing 
early  instruction  effects  cannot  be  determined.    The  aggregate  slope 
value  of  .8  suggests  that  the  sample  is  not  keeping  a  "year  for  year" 
pace  between  instruction  and  growth,  and         be  a  full  grade-level 
below  expectation  by  fourth-grade  exit. 
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These  functions  were  subjected  to  an  analysis  of  variance  identi- 
cal in  structure  to  the  analyses  conducted  on  the  IRAS  growth  indices 
(see  discussion  above  for  details).    For  the  three  growth  measures 
analyzed,  significant  effects  wers  only  detected  within  the  slope  and 
student-intercept  indices,  and  in  both  cases,  only  for  the  variables  of 
English  enfy  (low  and  high)  and  site  (S1t.es  0,  1,  2,  3,  and  5).  Con- 
sequently, only  these  variables  are  discussed  here,  treating  English 
entry  first. 

As  mentioned  above,  significant  differences  were  found  for  the 
English  entry  variable  for  both  the  slope  (F  »  5.3,  p  <  .02)  and 
student -Intercept  (F  »  4.5,  p  <  .002).    Figure  49  presents  the  growth 
functions  for  the  high  and  low  English  entry  groups,  along  with  the 
overall  average  growth  function  described  earlier.    For  the  low  English 
entry  group,  the  student -1 ntercept  1s  just  below  grade-level  expecta- 
tion, and  growth  proceeds  at  about  .7  levels  per  year.    For  the  high 
English  entry  group,  the  student -1  ntercept.  1s  just  above  grade-level 
expectation,  and  growth  1s  slightly  higher  (at.  .9)  than  that  for  the 
low  English  entry  group.    Thus,  by  fourth-grade  exit,  the  high  English 
group  is  projected  to  be  about  a  half  grade  level  behind,  while  the  low 
English  entry  group  1s  more  than  a  full  grade  level  lower. 

Significant  differences  were  also  found  for  the  variable  of  site, 
again,  ^or  both  the  slope  (F  *  14.3,  p  <  .001)  and  student -intercept  (F 
=  5.7,  p  <  .001).    Table  41  presents  the  descriptive  statistics  on  the 
growth  indices  for  the  Individual  sites,  both  overall  and  by  language 
entry  category;  and  Figure  50  displays  these  site  functions  based  on 
the  tabled  data.    The  figure  suggests  that  performance  i:  very  similar 
for  Sites  0,  2,  and  3:    student -1 ntercepts  slightly  below  grade-level 
expectation  (more  so  for  Site  2),  coupled  with  slightly  below  expecta- 
tion growth  rates  (.9).    For  Sites  1  and  5,  student -intercepts  are  at 
or  above  grade-level  expectation,  but  growth  is  much  below  expectation. 

Thus,  for  the  English  standardized  test  Indices,  the  aggregate 
picture  is  not  substantially  different  from  that  found  in  the  English 
IRAS  reading  comprehension  tasks:    student -intercept  below  expectation 
(somewhat  more  so  fo.-  the  IRAS  indices),  with  subsequent  growth  close 
to  expectation  (sllgl.tly  above  in  the  IRAS  indices,  slightly  below  in 
the  standardized  test  measures). 

Correlations 

The  coi relations  between  the  three  standardized  test  grow'h  indi- 
ces are  as  follows:    slope  and  student -i ntercept ,  -.57,  slope  end 
instruction-Intercept,  .54,  and  between  the  two  intercepts,  -.62. 
Again,  these  values  are  very  close  to  those  found  for  the  English  IRAS 
reading  comprehension  growth  indices,  and  will  not  be  further  discussed 
here. 

Relationships  Between  Reading  Achievement  Measures 

In  earlier  sections  of  this  volum.    the  measures  derived  from  the 
central  reading  instruments  employed  in  this  study  were  discussed: 
both  the  English  and  Spanish  versions  of  the  Interactive  Reading 
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Figure  49.    standardized  Reading  Achievement  -  English  growth  functions  for  the  entire  bilingual  sample 
and  by  English  entry  category. 
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Figure  50.    Standardized  Reading  Achievement  -  Erjlish  growth  functions  for  each  site  for  t'  e  bilingual 
sample. 
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Assessment.  System,  and  the  English  standardized  reading  achievement 
tests. Here,  the  discussion  will  focus  on  the  correlations  obtained 
between  the  measures  derived  from  these  instruments.    Since  the  rela- 
tionships  between  the  English  and  Spanish  IRAS  administrations  were 
presented  above  in  the  d'.icussion  of  that  instrument,  this  section  win 
focus  on  the  relationships  between  the  IRAS  summary  measures  and  the 
English  standardized  reading  ad.ievement  test  measures. 

Table  42  presents  the  correlations  between  tho  English  IRAS  criti- 
cal indices  and  the  standardized  reading  achievement  grade  equivalents 
for  each  instructional  year.    For  the  first  instructional  year  (top 
panel),  the  correlations  are  highest  for  the  IRAS  decoding  and  reading 
scales  (ranging  from  .52  to  .66),  and  lowest  for  the  IRAS  formal  lan- 
guage scales  (ranging  from  .27  to  .32).    In  the  remaining  instructional 
years  (bottom  three  panels),  all  coefficients  are  generally  comparable, 
but  of  greater  magnitude  (ranging  from  .47  to  .75).    Keeping  in  mind 
the  difference  in  samples  between  the  first  two  instructional  years  and 
the  last  two  Instructional  years,  it  seems  that  decoding  and  reading 
skills  largely  drive  standar     ed  test  performance  in  the  initial 
stages  of  reading  acquisition.    However,  as  reading  acquisition  pro- 
gresses, the  degree  of  interrelatedness  between  component  skills 
increases,  as  was  seen  in  the  IRAS  rcale  correlations  discussed  above, 
and  all  of  the  IRAS  scales  show  stronger  relations  with  the 
standardized  grade  equivalents. 

Table  43  displays  the  correlations  between  the  English  IRAS  and 
standardized  reading  achievement  growth  indices.    The  coefficients  are 
not  as  large  as  those  just  seen  for  the  yearly  Indices,  again,  for  the 
same  reasons  discussed  above  for  the  IRAS  between  scale  correlations. 
The  most  systematic  correlations  between  the  two  instruments  ar\> 
betweer  slope  Indices,  between  student-intercepts,  and  between  IRAS 
instruction-Intercepts  and  standardized  reading  achievement  student- 
intercepts.    For  the  slope  Indices,  significant,  but  generally  small, 
correlations  are  found  with  the  IRAS  decoding  and  reading  scales 
(ranging  from  .14  to  .32).    For  the  student-Intercepts,  modera  e  corre- 
lations are  found  for  all  of  the  IRAS  scales  (ranging  from  .24 'to 
.47).    The  instruction-Intercepts  are  not  correlated  between  the  two 
instruments,  but  all  of  the  instruction-Intercepts  for  the  IRAS  scales 
(except  for  Vocabulary  Definition)  are  coderately  (and  negatively) 
correlated  with  the  standardized  reading  achievement  student-intercepts 
(ranging  from  -.42  to  -.22). 

The  correlations  Ur.ween  the  Spanish  IRAS  and  the  English  stan- 
dardized reading  achievement  growth  indices  are  presented  in  Table  44. 
The  only  significant  correlations  found  are  between  the  student- 
intercepts    ind  :oncern  only  the  IRAS  decoding  scales  (with  positive 
cceffii.  :its).    This  provides  further  support  to  the  notion  that 
decoding  skills  can  be  transferred  between  English  and  Spanish. 

Thus,  for  the  moderate  correlations  between  the  English  reading 
growth  indices  (a)  growth  in  decoding  is  positively  related  to  growth 
in  standardized  reading  achievement  performance,  (b)  student  skill  at 
entry  on  all  IRAS  component  skill  assessments  is  positively  related  to 
standardized  reading  test  entry,  and  (c)  the  onset,  of  effective 
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instruction  fo-  each  of  the  IRAS  components  is  negati.ely  related  to 
student  standardized  test  skill  at  first-grade  entry.    For  the  Spanlsh- 
Snglish  correlations  discussed,  the  only  notable  relationships  are 
between  Spanish  IRAS  decoding  entry  skin  and  English  ItEdartl zed 
reading  achievement  entry  skill.    We  now  turn  t.09a  disci sio i  if  the 
relations  between  the  pre-reading  and  reading  measures. 

Relationships  Between  Pre-reading  and  Reading  Achievement  Measures 

In  this  section,  the  correlations  between  the  Dre-rpaHinn  c,,™,^ 

SteLSUfnreH  (-derHVf?  "S^  En9l1Sh  and  a3minPi  tra6         0  7h7 

Stanford  roundatlon  Skills  Test  1  and  the  reading  measures  (derived  from 
pe  tngiish  and  Spanish  administrations  of  the  Interactive  Readina 
Assessment  System,  and  the  English  standardized ^    g  achie  ement 
administrations)  are  discussed.  y  dl-r"evemenT: 

Tables  45  and  46  present  the  correlations  between  the  English  SFST 
summary  measures  and  the  English  IRAS  growth  indices  for  We  ndergar- 
ten  and  first-grade  bilingual  samples,  respect  -ly    'For  £th  t*hl2 
the  SFST  correlations  with  the  IRAS  slope  indi    i  Sre  d?  p^  d    n  e 
nd  Pan.e1ts'w]thtthe  student-intercept  indices  in  the  ml  ddl  e*  panel. 
IhI  "Structlon-intercept  indices  in  the  bottom  pc  .els.  Given 

S  tJrUcTaIi.UnrJPr^;ntat1ve*  first-9rade  «mple  (see  the  discus  ion 
of  the  SFST  above  for  its  composition),  only  the  data  from  the  more 
representative  kindergarten  sample  will  be  discussed  here. 

firc,C??SK?erlJ9  th!  ,Studen'  -intercePt  correlations  for  this  sample 
rnrrliJ-       f '  m]dd1f  panel)'  a1Pnabet  knowledge  shows  moderate 
correlations  (ranging  from  .20  to  .49)  across  the  IRAS  scales,  again 
revealing  Its  strength  as  a  general  predictor  of  early  literacy  s  ill. 
Word  naming  also  shows  moderate  correlations  with  the  decoding  and 
reading  Juices  (ranging  from  .29  to  .39),  but  not  generally  (as  would 
be  expected)  with  the  formal  language  scales.    The  two  letter  Etching 
tasks  show  somewhat,  smaller  co-relations,  and  only  with  the  IRAS  tasks 
of  Rea    Word  Decoding  and  Sentence  Reading  (ranging  from    22  to    3  - 
such  visual  skills  would  be  expected  to  be  related  to  tasks  requiring 
decooing    over  those  tasks  which  are  completely  oral.    The  tra.isrer 

I?S  ?        ;!'°TP!!0[!etic  Se9mentation  shows  an  expected  correction 
t  Jn    6    c  Jord  ?e'odin9  (-22).  but,  is  also  found  to  be  moderately 

til    tt     I  ?/°rflJan^3?e  tasks'    The  latter  re1ati=»n  suggests 
Iritis  ^tallngulstlc  skill  assessed  by  the  segmentation  task  is  ™re 
advanced  (or  at  least  more  accessible)  in  students  with  stronor  oral 
anguaje  skill      Finally.,  the  SFST  oral  language  tasks  of  Vocabulary, 
uennition,  and  Comprehension  show  moderate  relationships  t0    ^>  c* 
the  formal  language  tasks,  and  to  Real  Word  Decoding. 

i  u  [°Z  !!he  l1nstruction-intercepts  (Table  45,  bottom  oan*r,,  <,nain 
alphabet  knowledge  reveals  a  general  predictive  capacity,  showing 
moderate .negative  correlations  with  all  of  rhe  IRAS  indices  (exceot 
for  Expository  Reading  Comprehension),  ranging  in  value  from  -  ?2  t  ] 
-.41  -  early  acquisition  of  the  alphabet  is  associated  w1*h  earlier 
onsets  of  effective  instruction  in  oach  of  the  IRAf,  -mS,onenrs  The 
remaining  scales  reveal  patterns  consistent  with  rh-.e  found  in  the 
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student. -intercepts,  however,  these  relations  are  neither  as  widespread, 
nor  as  systematic. 


For  the  slope  correlations  (Table  45,  top  panel),  some  Interesting 
patterns  appear.    One  may  consider  the  SFST  measures  as  entry  values 
(similar  to  student -intercepts  at  kindergarten),  and  as  such,  may 
expect  them  to  behave  as  the  previously  discussed  correlations  between 
slope  and  student -intercept,  which,  for  all  of  the  significant  correla- 
tions between  these  indices  in  the  English  IRAS,  are  negative.  Here, 
however,  many  of  the  significant  correlations  are  positive:  alphabet 
knowledge  with  Synthetic  Word  Spelling  and  Expository  Reading  Compre- 
hension; segmentation  skill  with  Synthetic  Word  Spelling;  the  set  of 
oral  language  SFST  indices  with  the  reading  comprehension  measures. 
These  relations  indicate,  for  the  appropriate  scales,  that  not  only  is 
higher  skill  at  kindergarten  entry  positively  related  to  higher  skill 
at  first-gr^*  «ntry,  as  seen  above,  but  it  is  also  related  to  rela- 
tively higher  average  growth  after  first-grade  entry.  Nonetheless, 
some  correlations  show  the  usual  negative  relationships,  as  between  the 
SFST  oral  language  tasks  and  the  IRAS  formal  language  tesks. 

The  correlations  between  the  Spanish  SFST  summary  measures  and  the 
Spanish  IRAS  growth  Indices  are  displayed  in  Tables  47  and  40  ror  the 
kindergarten  and  first-grade  bilingual  samples,  respectively.  These 
tables  are  organized  in  the  *,arce  fashion  as  thos?  just  discussed; 
agbin,  only  the  kindergarten  data  will  be  treated  here.    First,  for  the 
student -intercepts  (Tabla  47,  middle  panel),  alphabet  knowledge  is 
related  only  to  Synthetic  Word  Spelling  (.29);    ecalling  that  Spanish 
alphabet  knowledge  is  minimal  in  the  sample,  its  poor  predictive  powe- 
is  expected.    Second,  the  oral  language  tasks  for  the  two  instruments 
are  related,  ranging  from  .26  to  .57,  and  indicate  that  relative  oral 
language  skill  at  kindergarten  entry  is  related  to  such  skill  at  first  - 
qrade  entry.    The  only  other  significant  correlations  are  between  the 
„.  ST  oral  lar.guaye  tasks  and  the  IRAS  reading  tasks,  which  are,  inter- 
estingly, all  negative  (ranging  from  -.28  to  -.34),  thus  suggesting 
<-hat  relatively  high  Spanish  oral  language  skills  at  entry  to  kinder- 
garten are  associated  with  relatively  low  Spanish  reading  skills  at 
first-grade  entry. 

Similar  patterns  are  found  for  the  instruction-intercept  correla- 
tions (Table  48,  bottom  panel),  but  with  the  expected  sign  reversal: 
negative  relationships  (of  comparable  magnitude  to  those  in  the 
student -intercepts)  between  the  two  sets  of  oral  language  tasks,  but 
positive  relationships  between  the  SFST  oral  language  tasks  and  the 
IRAS  reading  tasks.    For  the  slope  indices  (Table  48,  top  panel),  none 
of  the  correlations  are  significant. 

The  cross  language  correlations  (e.g.,  Spanish  SFST  with  English 
IRAS)  are  presented  in  Appendix  G,  and  will  only  be  briefly  commented 
on  here.    For  the  relationships  between  the  English  SFST  summary 
measures  and  the  Spanish  IRAS  growth  indices,  only  a  few  of  the  corre- 
lations reach  significance.    The  most  i  otable  ones  are  the  negative 
relationships  between  the  English  SFST  Vocabulary  task  and  the  Spanish 
IRAS  decodinq  tasks  (average  value  of  about  -.25).    For  those  relations 
between  the  Spanish  SFST  and  the  English  IRAS  measures,  the  most  note- 
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L    ?!    0n,S-are.WitMn  the  student. -intercepts  concerning  the 
decoding  relationships  between  the  SFST  measures  of  alphabet  nowledae 

?«5SnaJ!r9ifanM1hetter  matCM'n9  ?'1d  fhe  IRAS  decoding'and  re  ?n g  9  ' 
tasks,  all  of  which  are  positive  average  value  of  about  3)  Thus  it 
seems  that  relatively  hi  ah  entrv  skill  in  aII^  'V'  *  1 

SDanish  SFST    ic    I  L  7.  decoding,  as  evidenced  in  the 

End  sh  IRAS-  lL2lr  Jhl°  re1at1ve1y  hi9h  entry  decoding  skill  on  the 
evident.  '     *  betWeen  En91ish  and  Spanish  is  not 

<;llfflmJ?LH°arcrelaIi0na1  Pc!tern  between  the  SFST  and  IRAS  indices  can  be 
summarized  as  follows.    First,  knowledge  of  the  English  alphabet  at 

?  raT  kniTfirst0"^00'  ,°n1y  t0  be  9enera1^  -latedlf  En  lish 
i.-eracy  skill  at  first-grade  entry,  but  also  (positively)  to  subse- 

S  an  shra^  .npt^n0'1"9  ^  acquisition.    Khowiedge  of  t  e 

InlTr  f  a1Phab?f-'  fjwever.  does  not  carry  such  widespread  predictive 
power  for  Spanish  literacy  development,  neither  for  entry  skil  no^for 
subsequent  growth.    Kindergarten  entry  skill  in  decoding^nd  Jra?  lan- 

E^lLn^f  ed  tn  Til  ^k111-S  3t  first-grade  entry,  with  n  Sot 
English  and  Spanish;  but  for  Cnglish,  some  of  these  entry  skills  are 
further  (positively)  related  to  subsequent  English  literacy  growth 
(segmentation  to  decoding  growth,  and  oral  language  to  4ad1ngTrowth) 
founS     Cr°SS-1an9ua9e  correlations,  few  significant  relationships  are* 

ratJrl^l**  the  :e]at-ionshiPS  between  the  SFST  and  the  standardized 
reading  achievement  indices  will  be  discussed;  the  relevant  data  are 
presented    n  Tables  49  and  50  for  the  Engl ish'and  Spanish ^  measures [ 
respective  y     Treating  the  kindergarten  sample,  only  a  few^of  the 
alnh  L°tS  ^  i°Hr  the,En91ish  S"T  are  significant,  and  on?"  tha  of 
lln     ?L  1°  ied9e  Sh0WS  a  Vs^atlc  trend  of  higher  alphabet  knowl- 
IrZu     F^9thhr  f  anda.rd^?  reading  achievement 9student-1nterSp  and 
n  ^nh.hpt  Vnn  i  S3"1^  lFST  d3ta'  relatively  high  kindergarten  skill 
in  alphabet  knowledge    word  naming,  letter  matching,  phonetic  segmenta- 
ar?H-  ant       ;°?iSt  "S  comPrehensi on  are  associated  with  high  first- 
grade  entry  skill  on  English  standardized  reading  achievement  This 
provides  further  support  for  the  notion  that  thJe  is  soT  re 

student  aCr°SS     9        and  SpaniSh  in  this  samP1e  °' 

SUMMARY 

^mi?1^56^10"  p'?vides  a  Drief  summary  of  the  main  findings  con- 
cerning the  pre-reading  and  reading  measures  discussed  in  this  volume 
The  summary  will  follow  the  general  outline  of  the  volume,  treating 
pre-reading,  reading,  and  then  the  relationship  between  the  two. 


Pre-reading  Measures 

For  the  pre-readinc,    <  1 1 1  s  assessed  in  the  Enqlish  and  SDanish 
versi°ns  of  t"e  Stanford  Foundation  Skills  Test,  the  bilingual  sample, 
at  kindergarten  entry,  can  be  characterized  as  follows.    About  half  the 
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students  come  to  school  knowing  the  English  alphabet,  which  is  found  to 
be  a  good  predictor  of  early  English  literacy  exposure;  knowledge  of 
the  Spanish  alphabet  is  negligible,  but  expected,  given  its  different 
treatment  in  the  language.    Sight  word  recognition  is  minimal,  but 
visual  matching  skills  are  already  highly  developed.    Auditory  segmen- 
tation skills  can  be  readily  acquired  with  familiar  words  by  mosr.  of 
the  students,  but  the  transfer  of  this  skill  to  novel  items  is  diffi- 
cult for  some.    Vocabulary  knowledge  is  also  high  at  entry,  but  the 
formal  language  dimensions  of  schooling  and  text  are  new  to  many.  In 
general,  these  students  come  to  school  with  sufficient  skill  to  begin 
literacy  acquisition  —  they  do  not  seem  to  be  academically 
disadvantaged. 


Reading  Achievement  Measures 

The  development  of  the  individual  components  of  reading  skill,  as 
assessed  in  yearly  administrations  of  the  English  and  Spanish  Interac- 
tive Reading  Assessment  System,  were  analyzed  as  linear  growth  func- 
tions.    Such  functions  describe  development  by  projecting  the  best -fit 
line  through  the  yearly  obtained  data  points  available  for  an  individ- 
ual student's  performance  in  a  particular  task,  allowing  development  to 
be  captured  in  the  parameters  of  slope  and  intercept.    The  slope  value 
provides  an  estimate  of  the  student's  (linear)  growth  in  a  component 
skill  area  resulting  from  a  single  year  of  instruction,  and  the  inter- 
cept provides  an  estimate  of  the  student's  skill  level  for  some  fixed 
entry  point  in  time.    Actually,  two  intercepts  were  computed  in  this 
study:    first,  the  student-intercept,  which  estimates  the  level  of 
skill  shown  by  the  student  at  first-grade  entry,  and  the  instruction- 
intercept,  which  is  an  estimate  of  the  onset  of  effective  instruction 
in  the  component  skill  area.    Coupled  with  this  technique  for  describ- 
ing growth,  a  linear  growth  track  model  (fully  detailed  in  Volume  3) 
was  constructed  which  allows  student  performance  to  be  compared  to 
expected  levels  of  performance  based  on  the  grade-level  difficulty  of 
the  graded  IRAS  materials.    The  following  summarizes  the  performance  of 
the  bilingual  sample  in  English  reading  skills,  as  expressed  by  these 
growth  function  indices  —  the  descriptions  are  based  on  aggregate  per- 
formance,  and  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  standard  deviations  of 
the  these  measures  indicate  substantial  individual  differences  between 
students. 

In  the  aggregate,  the  bilingual  sample  enters  first  grade  with 
English  oral  language  skills  which  exceed  the  expectations  of  the 
growth  track  model,  but  which  grow  in  accord  with  the  model  predic- 
tions; thus  oral  language  skills  are  aoove  grade-level  expectations 
throughout  the  primary  grades.    The  decoding  skills  of  the  sample  are 
minimal  at  first-grade  entry,  as  expected,  and  show  subsequent  growth 
which  is  above  grade-level  expectations  (progress  in  spelling,  however, 
is  slow);  thus  decoding  (of  isolated  words)  is,  like  oral  language 
skill,  above  expectation  throughout  the  primary  grades.    Decoding  flu- 
ency, however,  may  present  problems  in  reading  connected  text,  as  by 
second-grade  exit,  the  average  student  still  has  a  reading  rate  of  less 
than  two  syllables  per  second.    Reading  comprehension  is  about  a  half 
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grade  level  below  expectation  at.  entry,  2nd  shows  growth  slightly  above 
the  expected  rate;  thus,  reading  comprehension  is  found  to  be  slightly 
below  grade-level  expectations  throughout  the  primary  grades  The 
aggregate  picture  then,  suggests  that  oral  language  and  decoding  skills 
are  being  sufficiently  developed  to  allow  reading  acquisition  to  pro- 
ceed in  accord  with  the  growth  track  model;  that,  such  is  found  to  be 
just  oelow  grade-level  expectations  may  partially  be  due  to  fluency  in 
decoding.  J 

Analyses  of  variance  condu        on  the  growth  'unction  indices  for 
each  of  the  IRAS  scales  revealeo     gnificant.  differences  based  on  both 
site  (not.  summarized  here)  and  on  ,he  students'  level  of  English  oral 
skill  at.  kindergarten  entry.    The  differences  in  performance  for  the 
after  appear  to  be  that  students  who  come  to  school  with  relatively 
lower  English  skills  show  greater  growth  in  English  oral  language 
capacities,  and  thus,  show  a  convergence  in  such  skill  in  late  fourth 
grade  with  those  students  who  entered    with  higher  English  skills 
However,  the  high  English  entry  students  are  better  able  to  profit  from 
decoding  instruction  in  a  way  that  their  initial  advantage  in  decodinq 
continues  to  expand. 

Interestingly,  the  analyses  also  revealed  significant  difference^ 
in  the  growth  of  reading  comprehension  based  on  the  students'  level  of 
Spanish  oral  skill  at.  kindergarten  entry:    students'  with  restively 
higher  Spanish  oral  skills  at  entry  to  kindergarten  have  growth  rates 
in  English  reading  comprehension  which  exceed  those  of  students'  with 
relatively  lower  entry  Spanish  oral  skills.    This  suggests  that  al- 
though the  development  of  English  listening  comprehension  does  not 
differ  for  these  groups,  relatively  higher  skills  in  Spanish  at.  school 
entry  promote  the  growth  of  English  reading  comprehension. 

An  additional  index  of  English  reading  growth  was  provided  by  the 
linear  growth  functions  computed  over  the  standardized  reading  achieve- 
ment measures  (in  the  form  of  grade  equivalents)  collected  for  each 
student  (such  were  available  for  only  80%  of  the  sample).  Reading 
performance,  again,  in  the  aggregate,  as  assessed  with  these  indice3 
indicates  that  the  bilingual  sample  enters  first-grade  just  slightly 
below  grade-level  expectations,  and  shows  growth  which  is  also  slightly 
below  expectation  —  by  fourth  grade  exit,  the  sample  is  projected  to 
be  a  full  grade-level  behind. 

An  analysis  of  variance  conducted  on  these  growth  function  indices 
?lso  revealed  significant  differences  based  on  English  oral  language 
fc  fry  skill  (and  also,  site  —  not.  summarized  here),  which  can  he  char- 
acterized as  fellows.    The  low  English  entry  group  begins  first. -grade 
just,  below  grade-level  expectation,  with  subsequent,  growth  that  gives 
about  three-quarters  of  a  grade-level  improvement,  for  each  year  0f 
instruction.    The  high  English  entry  group  begins  first. -grade  s^igh^y 
above  grade  level  expectations,  and  grows  at  a  rate  that  is  s'Sitiy 
below  grade-level  expectation.    Thus,  by  fourth-grade  exit,  tie  high 
English  entry  group  is  projected  to  be  about  a  half  grade  'evel  behind, 
while  the  low  English  entry  group  is  more  than  a  full  grade  level 
lower. 
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The  performance  of  the  bilingual  sample  in  Spanish  reading  skills, 
as  revealed  in  the  Spanish  IRAS  growth  functions,  can  be  characterized 
as  follows  —  again,  this  is  an  aggregate  picture,  and  there  are  subs- 
tantial differences  for  individual  students.    In  the  aggregate,  the 
bilingual  sample  enters  first  grade  with  Spanish  oral  language  skills 
which  exceed  the  expectations  of  the  growth  track  model  t  but  which  grow 
at  half  the  expected  rate;  thus  oral  language  skills  are  above  grade- 
level  expectation  at  entry,  but  fall  below  grade  level  during  the  pri- 
mary grades.    The  decoding  skills  of  the  sample  are  minimal  at  first- 
grade  entry,  as  expected,  and  show  subsequent  growth  which  is  slightly 
above  grade-level  expectations  (as  in  English,  however,  -regress  in 
spelling  is  slow);  thus  decoding  (of  isolated  words)  is  above  expecta- 
tion throughout  the  primary  grades.    Also,  as  in  Fnglish,  the  data 
suggest  that  decoding  fluency  may  prese.it  some  difficulties  in  reading 
connected  text.    Reading  comprehension  is  a  grade  level  below  expecta- 
tion at  entry,  and  shows  growth  which  is  only  half  the  expected  rate; 
thus,  reading  comprehension  is  found  to  be  substantially  below  grade- 
level  expectation  throughout  the  primary  grades.    The  aggregate  picture 
then,  is  ore  where  the  acquisition  of  reading  comprehension  is  well 
below  the  expectations  of  the  growth  track  model.    C  -oding  skills  for 
isolated  words  are  close  to  the  growth  track,  though  this  skill  is  not 
as  great  as  evidenced  in  the  English  materials.    Oral  language  skills, 
which  are  above  expectation  at  entry  to  first  grade,  show  growth  that 
is  substantially  below  expectation  —  as  such,  these  formal  language 
skills  are  projected  to  fall  below  the  growth  track,  and  thus,  would 
seem  to  provide  a  major  obstacle  to  Spanish  reading  acquisition. 

Analyses  of  variance  conducted  on  these  growth  function  indices 
for  each  of  the  IRAS  scales  revealed  significant  differences  based  on 
the  students1  level  of  Spanish  oral  skill  at  kindergarten  entry,  and, 
as  in  English,  site  (again,  not  summarized  here).    The  Spanish  entry 
differences  can  be  characterized  as  follows.    The  low  Spanish  entry 
students  enter  first  grade  with  >ss  skill  than  the  high  Spanish  group 
in  the  areas  of  formal  language  and  decoding,  but  subsequent  growth 
does  not  differ.    For  reading  comprehension,  however,  the  two  groups 
begin  with  the  same  low-level  skills,  but,  given  the  greater  formal 
language  and  decoding  skills  cf  the  high  Spanish  entry  group,  thei  * 
growth  in  reading  comprehension  is  able  to  proceed  at  a  greater  rate. 
This  rate,  however,  is  substantially  below  that  expected  from  the 
growth  track  model,  and  the  data  surest  that  the  major  difficulty  for 
these  students  is  not  decoding  skill,  but  rather,  skill  in  dealing  with 
the  formal  language  aspects  of  text. 

For  both  English  and  Spanish,  the  relationships  found  within  the 
reading  measures  between  the  component  scales  can  be  briefly  summarized 
as  follows.    First,  the  highest  relationships  are  generally  between  the 
component  scales  within  the  three  major  skill  areas  assessed  (formal 
language,  decoding,  and  reading).    The  correlations  between  these  skill 
areas  are  strongest  for  decoding  and  reading,  somewhat  weaker  between 
formal  language  and  reading,  and  weakest  between  decoding  and  formal 
language.    Thus,  the  general  correlational  pattern  suggests  that 
decoding  and  formal  language  skills  are  relatively  indppendent,  with 
both  needed  for  growth  in  reading  comprehension. 
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The  correlational  pattern  between  the  English  and  Spanish  indices 
can  be  briefly  summarized:    skills  in  decoding,  and  to  a  lesser  degrep 
in  reading,  are  related  across  the  two  languages,  while  formal  language 
skills  (as  expected)  are  generally  unrelated.    There  is,  however,  a 
general  trend  for  stronger  relationships  between  a  given  English  task 
across  the  set  of  Spanish  tasks  when  compared  to  those  relationships 
for  the  same  given  Spanish  task  across  the  set  of  English  tasks  —  this 
suggests  that  literacy  development  in  English  may  bp  more  readily 
transferable  to  Spanish  than  from  Spanish  to  English 


Relationships  Between  Pre-reading  and  Reading  Achievement  Measures 

The  correlational  pattern  between  the  SFST  and  IRAS  indices  can  be 
summarized  as  follows.    First,  knowledge  of  the  English  alphabet  at 
kindergarten  entry  is  found  not  only  to  be  generally  related  to  English 
literacy  skill  at  first-grade  entry,  but  also  to  subsequent  growth  in 
decoding  and  reading  acquisition,    ttiowledge  of  the  Spanish  alphabet 
however,  does  not  carry  such  widespread  predictive  power  for  Spanish' 
literacy  development,  neither  for  entry  skill  nor  for  subsequent 
growth.     Kindergarten  entry  skill  in  decoding  and  oral  language  is 
related  to  such  skills  at  first-grade  entry,  within  both  English  and 
Spanish;  but  for  English,  some  of  these  entry  skills  are  further 
related  to  subsequent  English  literacy  growth  (segmentation  to  decoding 
growth,  and  oral  language  to  reading  growth).    For  the  cross-language 
correlations,  few  significant  relationships  are  found. 

These  accounts  of  performance  have  been  largely  Dased  on  the 
linear  growth  estimates,  and  while  a  substantial  amount  of  growth  <n 
the  IRAS  skills  assessed  can  be  explained  as  linear,  there  remain, 
nonetheless,  deviations  from  linearity.    Further,  the  performance 
descriptions  say  nothing  about  the  instruction  received  by  the  sample. 
In  relating  these  two  dimensions  of  growth  and  instruction,  the  predic- 
tion of  individual  student  deviations  from  the  aggregate  performance  by 
individual  student  deviations  from  the  aggregate  indices  of  instruction 
is  of  primary  import  in  the  study,  and  is  the  focus  of  a  subsequent 
volume.    Such  analyses  should  provide  considerable  insight  into  the 
differences  in  performance  described  in  the  volume. 
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INFORMAL  READING  INVENTORY 

An  Informal  Reading  Inventory  -  IRI  was  administered  to  the 
students  in  tne  study  on  a  monthly  schedule  (revised  to  each  six-week 
period  in  the  final  years  of  the  study)  from  the  time  the  students 
began  to  read  connected  text.    Typically,  most  first  grade  children 
were  reading  connected  text  by  early  January,  if  not  before. 

Informal  reading  inventories  were  developed  by  the  SEDL  research 

llrl  y]?i  I  ,  n9  iSh  and  ?paniSh  (Domrn9"ez  ft  Mace-Matluck,  1980; 
Mace-Matluck  «  Domfnguez,  1978a,  1978b;  Mace-Matluck,  Domfnguez,  ft 
Padilla-Hajjar,  1978).    These  consisted  of  (a)  word  lists  constructed 

Lr?h  Sr2  Sl   tle\  Pa?d0?1y  fr0ffl  the  ^st.  of  "new  words"  contained  in 
each  of  the  textbooks  included  in  the  instrument  and  (b)  selected  Das- 
sages    of  appropriate  lengths,  taken  from  the  beginning,  middle,  and 
end  of  each  of  the  reading  textbooks  regularly  used  in  the  readinq 
instruction  in  each  of  the  school  districts.    The  number  of  words  con- 
tained in  the  passages  were  determined,  the  required  reading  time 
(based  on  appropriate  rates  of  words  per  rHnute)  was  calculated,  and 
questions  were  constructed  (usually  three  to  five)  to  assess  the 
students    comprehension  of  literal  facts  contained  in  the  passage. 

On  the  basis  of  the  student's  ability  to  read  a  minimum  of  one 
naif  of  the  words  on  the  highest  ordered  list  presented,  the  student 
was  shown  the  appropriate  passages,  one  at  a  time,  and  asked  to  read 
the  passage  aloud.    If  the  student  read  the  passage  within  the  required 
reading  time,  the  comprehension  questions  were  asked;  the  itudent  was 
then  asked  to  read  the  next  passage.    This  procedure  was  continued 
until  such  time  that  the  student  was  unable  to  meet  the  time  criterion. 
The  performance  cf  the  student  was  tape  recorded.    Subsequently,  SEDL 
staff  scored  each  student's  performance  for  fluency  rate  (words  read 
per  minute),  word  recognition  (percent  of  words  correctly  read)  and 
comprehension  score  (percent  of  questions  answered  correctly).    A  iPvel 
of  reading  difficulty  was  assigned  to  each  passage  attempted  based  on 
the  following  criteria: 


Level 


Independent 


Word  Recognition     Comprehension  Fluency 


Instructional 


97%  or  more 
accuracy 


92%  -  96% 
accuracy 


80%  or  more 
accura cy 


60%  -  70% 
accuracy 


Appropri . 
ate  rate 
for  the 
materi al , 

Appropri - 
ate  rate. 
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Frustration      91%  or  lower  50%  or  lower     Rate  below 

criterion 
for  the 
material . 
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Interactive  Reading  Assessment  Systee  -  English; 
Descriptive  Statistics  on  Growth  Indices  for  the  Bilingual  Sappie 
Non-cotprehension  Scales  tor  Sits  0  Ov.rall  by  Language  Category 


Scale 

Measure 

Statistic  iverall 

Lo  Lq-0 

In  Hi -0    Hi  Ln-ft 

UU    ill    V      ni    UU  V 

Hi  Hi -0 

•JDCE 

Slope 

H 

2.7 

1.0 

2  ft 

^  _ 

VOCE 

Slope 

S 

t.9 

1.0 

1 1  D 

n  0 

u  i  V 

VDCE 

Slope 

N 

51 

9 

13 

i~ 

VDCE 

5-Intrcp 

n 

1.3 

-0  5 

VOCE 

5-Intrcp 

S 

:.7 

t.8 

2,7 

VOCE 

I —In  t rep 

n 

0.5 

1  1 

5 

v.  4. 

VOCE 

I-Intrcp 

s 

1.2 

1  0 

llV 

1  1 

i  i  £ 

VDFE 

Slooe 

H 

t.9 

1  1 

111 

VDFE 

Slope 

S 

1.8 

i  3 

L  i  V 

i  i  0 

VDFE 

Slope 

N 

50 

9 

I  - 

VDFE 

S-Intrcp 

n 

3.8 

1.8 

T  1 

i  k 

VDFE 

S-Intrcp 

s 

3.3 

j .  -j 

3  9 

b.  0 

VD^E 

I-Ihtrcp 

n 

-1.4 

-0.3 

i .  □ 

VDFE 

I-Intrcp 

s 

2.4 

2.5 

2  8 

Lt  C 

LDCE 

Slope 

1.5 

1  «  L 

1  p 

1  •  J 

LDCE 

Slope 

s 

1.1 

1  A 

A  Q 

LDCE 

Sl0v° 

H 

51 

q 

IT 
10 

LDCE 

S-Intrcp 

n 

0.3 

-1.6 

-0.4 

1  i 
i  <  i 

LDCE 

S-Intrcp 

s 

T  n 

3.3 

1.1 

3.6 

LDCE 

I-Intrcp 

n 

0.1 

1.2 

1.0 

-0.6 

LDCE 

I-Intrcp 

s 

2.4 

1.3 

0.6 

2.? 

LSPE 

Slope 

n 

11.8 

8.1 

13.1 

1  "•  T 
1 1.  J 

LSFE 

Slapr 

s 

8.* 

\2 

B.l 

1 

LSPE 

SL,« 

N 

13 

2? 

LSPE 

S-Intr wp 

n 

j.4 

-0.9 

6.7 

LSPE 

5-Intrcp 

s 

20.2 

11.9 

16,4 

22.6 

LSPE 

I-Intrcp 

n 

0.5 

1.5 

0.6 

o.l 

LSPE 

I-Intrcp 

s 

t.9 

1.2 

1.7 

2.1 

SRDE 

Slope 

M 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

SRDE 

Slope 

s 

0.* 

0.3 

0.2 

0.5 

SRDE 

Slope 

N 

49 

8 

13 

28 

SRDE 

S-Intr  * 

H 

0.5 

-0.6 

0.2 

0.5 

SRDE 

S-Intrcp 

S 

1.4 

0,8 

0.8 

1,5 

SRDE 

I-Intrcp 

11 

-0.1 

2.0 

0.1 

-0.7 

SRDE 

I-Intrcp 

s 

2.* 

1.7 

2.4 

4;>u 
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Interactive  Reading  Assessment  System  -  English: 
Descriptive  Statistics  on  Growth  Indices  for  the  Bilingual  Saapie 
Comprehension  Scales  *or  Site  0  Overall  and  by  Language  Category 


Scale 

Measure 

Statistic  Overall 

Lo  Lo-0 

Lo  Hi-0  Hi  Lo-0 

Hi  Hi-0 

NRCE 

Slope 

H 

1.6 

0.6 

1-8 

1.7 

NRCE 

Slope 

S 

I.I 

1.3 

0.7 

1.1 

NRCE 

Slope 

N 

51 

9 

13 

29 

NRCE 

5-Intrcp 

H 

-0.3 

-1.5 

-1.3 

0.5 

*!RCE 

S-Intrcp 

S 

2.5 

3.6 

1.8 

2.2 

NRCE 

I-Intrcp 

H 

0.8 

0.7 

1.8 

0.3 

NRCE 

Hntrcp 

S 

1.3 

1.5 

1.1 

1.0 

ERCE 

Slope 

H 

1.6 

0.8 

2.0 

1.7 

ERCE 

Slope 

S 

1.7 

1.5 

1.6 

1.7 

ERCE 

Slope 

N 

4? 

8 

13 

28 

ERCE 

S-lntrcp 

H 

-0.4 

-2.2 

-2.0 

0.9 

ERCE 

S-Intrcp 

S 

4.8 

4.1 

3.8 

5.2 

ERCE 

I-Intrcp 

H 

0.1 

0.9 

1.1 

-0.6 

ERCE 

I-Intrcp 

S 

2.7 

1.7 

2.1 

3.0 

NLCE 

Slope 

H 

1.5 

1.2 

1.7 

1.4 

NLCE 

Slope 

S 

0.9 

1.2 

0.8 

0.8 

NLCE 

Slope 

N 

51 

9 

13 

29 

NLCE 

S-htrcp 

fl 

1.9 

0.3 

0.7 

2.8 

NLCE 

S-Intrcp 

S 

2.2 

l.l 

2.1 

1.9 

NLCE 

I-Intrcp 

H 

-0.4 

0.9 

0.2 

-1.4 

NLCE 

I-Intrcp 

2.0 

l.l 

1.9 

2.0 

ELCE 

Slope 

n 

l.l 

0.5 

1.9 

1.0 

ELCE 

Slope 

s 

1.3 

1.7 

1.2 

1.1 

ELCE 

Slope 

N 

4? 

8 

13 

28 

ELCE 

S-Intrcp 

H 

2.5 

1.2 

.0 

!.9 

ELCE 

S-Intrcp 

S 

4.1 

5.3 

3.8 

3.2 

ELCE 

I-Intrcp 

11 

-O.B 

1.2 

0.4 

-1,9 

ELCE 

I-Intrcp 

S 

2.8 

1.6 

2.6 

2.7 

3  in 


"aole  3 


Interactive  heading  Assessaent  Systei  -  English 
Descriptive  Statistics  on  S'owth  Indices  for  the  8ili*guai  Saaple 
Non-coiprehsfls^an  Scales  for  Site  1  Overall  by  Language  Category 


Seals 

Measure 

Statistic  Overall 

0  LQ-1 

Lo  Hi-! 

Wi  Lo-t 

Hi  Hi -1 

VOCE 

Slope 

H 

M 

3. 3 

3.9 

7.0 

3.4 

VOCE 

Slope 

5 

2,9 

1.2 

5.1 

1.9 

VOCE 

Sloye 

N 

'7 

4 

4 

7 

VOCE 

S-Intrcp 

n 

-1  7 

-2.0 

-2.0 

-2.3 

0.2 

VOCE 

S-htrcp 

S 

3.0 

4.1 

1 . 5 

4,5 

2.0 

VOCE 

I-Intrcp 

*.2 

1.4 

1.5 

i.i 

0.7 

VOCE 

I-Intrcp 

s 

^9 

1.2 

0.2 

0.8 

1  0 

VDFE 

Slope 

N 

1.8 

1.6 

2.3 

1.7 

0.9 

VDFE 

Slope 

S 

i  7 
•  w 

i,4 

1.3 

1.3 

1.2 

Wl 

Shoe 

N 

17 

4 

6 

4 

3 

Wl 

S-Intrcp 

n 

3.9 

2.6 

2.0 

6.2 

6.0 

VDFE 

S-Intrcp 

5 

3. 1 

3.8 

2J 

1.4 

3.2 

VDFE 

I-Intrcp 

H 

-1.3 

-2.1 

-0.9 

-1.0 

-1.4 

VDFE 

I-Intrcp 

S 

2.2 

3.2 

2.6 

0.7 

2.0 

LDCE 

Slope 

fl 

i.S 

2.1 

1.9 

0.9 

1.0 

LDCE 

Slope 

s 

'\9 

0.3 

0.9 

i.i 

0.2 

LDCE 

Slope 

u 

n 

17 

4 

6 

4 

T 

LDCE 

S-Intrcp 

fl 

M 

-1.1 

0.9 

3.4 

3.3 

LDCE 

S-Intrcp 

5 

2.5 

1.3 

1.6 

7  ") 

J  .  L 

1.0 

LDCE 

I-Intrcp 

1 

-0,* 

1.5 

-0.2 

-0.9 

•2.7 

LDCE 

I-lntrcp 

5 

1.2 

0.6 

2.4 

2.0 

i.7 

LSPE 

Slope 

N 

13.6 

13.3 

8.6 

19,9 

is. 5 

LSPE 

Slope 

S 

11.' 

5.1 

5.8 

21.6 

5.2 

lSPE 

Slope 

N 

17 

4 

6 

X 

LSPE 

S-Intrcp 

H 

»,3 

-5,3 

-0.1 

15.7 

10.8 

LSPE 

S-Intrcp 

S 

2i.8 

20.6 

7.* 

40.0 

lSPE 

I-Intrcp 

H 

0.2 

1.3 

0.6 

-1.6 

0.3 

LSPE 

I-Intrcp 

S 

2. 3 

1.6 

2.0 

3.6 

0.4 

SRDE 

^lcpe 

H 

0.7 

0.5 

0,7 

0.9 

0.* 

5RDE 

Slope 

S 

0.7 

0.6 

0.2 

M 

0  1 

SRDE 

Slope 

N 

17 

4 

6 

4 

SPDE 

S-Intrcp 

N 

-0.1 

-0.1 

-0.5 

0.2 

0.1 

SRDE 

3-Intrcp 

S 

1.0 

2.1 

0.5 

0.6 

0.4 

SRDE 

I-Intrcp 

H 

t  ^ 

1.5 

1.0 

0.5 

O.B 

SRDE 

I-Intrcp 

S 

l.o 

1.4 

0.6 

1.1 

i;.5 

4i)  2 


9 


4 
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Interactive  Reading  Assessnent  S/stei  -  English: 
Descriptive  Statistics  an  Growth  Indices  for  t*e  Bilingual  Saaple 
Caiorehension  Scales  for  Site  1  Overall  and  by  Language  Category 


Scale 

leisure 

Statistic  Overall 

Lo  Lo-1 

Lo  Hi-1 

Hi  Lo-1 

Hi  Hi-1 

NRCE 

Slope 

11 

3.* 

4.1 

3.7 

2.4 

T  T 
v.  .' 

NRCE 

Slope 

S 

1,7 

2.1 

1.5 

1.2 

2.2 

V?CE 

Slope 

N 

17 

4 

4 

7 
J 

NRCE 

S-Intrcp 

H 

-5.2 

-8.8 

-6.4 

-0.6 

-3.9 

NRCE 

S-Intrcp 

S 

5.? 

8.5 

5.2 

1.7 

5.3 

NRCE 

I-Intrcp 

H 

2.1 

2.7 

2.6 

1.2 

1.2 

NRCE 

I-Intrcp 

S 

1.0 

1.2 

0.7 

0.6 

0.8 

ERCE 

Slope 

H 

3.0 

3.9 

3.2 

2.5 

2.3 

ERCE 

Slope 

S 

1.6 

2.8 

1.9 

0.4 

1.4 

ERCE 

fiope 

N 

17 

4 

6 

4 

7 

ERCE 

S-Intrcp 

n 

-5.1 

-8.7 

-6.0 

-2.3 

-2.0 

ERCE 

?-Intrcp 

S 

6.0 

9.8 

5.1 

0.8 

4.1 

ERCE 

Wntrcp 

n 

2.2 

2.5 

2.7 

2.0 

1.2 

ERCE 

I-Intrcp 

s 

1.2 

1.8 

0.7 

0.4 

1.8 

NLCE 

Slope 

1.3 

1.6 

1.2 

1.4 

0.8 

NLCE 

Slope 

s 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

0.1 

0.5 

NLCE 

Slope 

N 

17 

4 

6 

4 

T 

\J 

NLCE 

Si-Intrcp 

ft 

2.3 

0.6 

2.4 

2.5 

4.0 

NLCE 

S-lntrcp 

s 

2.5 

3.4 

2.5 

1.3 

1." 

NLCE 

I-Intrc? 

N 

-1.5 

-0.3 

-1.8 

-0.3 

-3.5 

NLCE 

Hntrcp 

S 

2.5 

2.7 

2.9 

0.9 

2.7 

ELCE 

Slope 

K 

1.8 

2.3 

2.0 

1.4 

1.4 

ELCE 

Slope 

s 

0.7 

1.2 

0.4 

0.2 

O.i 

ELCE 

Slope 

N 

17 

4 

6 

4 

ELCE 

5-Intrcp 

H 

0.4 

-1.6 

-0,2 

2.0 

1.9 

ELCE 

S-Intrcp 

S 

2.9 

4.8 

2.3 

1.2 

0.5 

ELCE 

I-Intrcp 

n 

0.3 

0.7 

0.9 

-0.6 

-0.4 

ELCE 

I-Intrcp 

s 

1.5 

2.5 

1.1 

1.2 

0,4 

7*0:9  5 


Inter  —  /e  Reading  Assessment  3yste#  -  English: 
Descriptive  Statistics  on  3ro«th  Indices  for  the  Bilingual  Sample 
Non-cQiprehensiQP  Scales  'or  Site  2  Overall  by  Language  Category 


Seal  e 

Hp  JCiirp 

Statistic  Overall 

1  n    !  *«_7 

10  LO  I 

LO  HW 

Hi  lo-2 

Hi  ri-2 

vnrF 

tL'vL 

j  l  u  y  c 

H 

7  A 

2.0 

2.5 

3.3 

2.8 

VOCE 

Slope 

S 

1.2 

1  A 

1  7 

ll  1 

1.4 

t/OCE 

Slope 

N 

36 

7 
J 

A 

1  J 

VOCE 

^-In t rrn 

u     l  'I  L 1  L  U 

n 

-0.1 

-A  1 

-1.  / 

1,2 

L7 

VOCE 

5-Intrcp 

s 

2.6 

1  0 
It  7 

1  .  0 

3. 3 

2.0 

VOCE 

I-IntrcG 

n 

1.0 

1  7 
i  •  j 

1 .  0 

A  J 

A  1 

0. 1 

VDCE 

I-Intrcp 

s 

1.2 

1  1 
I  •  I 

A  7 

1  7 

1.2 

1.0 

VDFE 

Slope 

H 

1.5 

i  7 

*?  0 

A  0 

o.d 

a  n 

VDFE 

Slnnp 

s 

1.1 

1  7 

A  Q 

A  Q 

0.8 

0.9 

VDFE 

Slope 

N 

36 

3 

10 

4 

<  7 

VDFE 

5~Intrcp 

H 

2.8 

f  c 

i  1 3 

-A  k 
V.  0 

i  7 

6.3 

6. 1 

VDFE 

S-Intrco 

s 

4,1 

7  A 

7  7 
I.  J 

7  Q 

2.  j 

1.3 

VDFE 

T -  Inf rrn 

l     ill  U  L^J 

H 

-0.6 

A  0 

V  1  ' 

I  .  1 

-2.6 

-2.5 

VDFE 

T - Inf rri 

i   mil  l jj 

S 

2.5 

1.6 

1  7 

1 . 2 

2.3 

2.0 

LDCE 

51  OOP 

iJl  Up  - 

,1 

2.1 

A  7 

1 . 7 

2.6 

LDCE 

S)  nn p 

S 

1.3 

1  1 

1  7 

1.5 

0.9 

LDCE 

Slope 

N 

36 

7 

i  i 

16 

j 
i 

'  3 

LDCE 

S- Tnfrrrn 

n 

-1.3 

7.  *» 

1.5 

-1.  j 

-1.3 

LDCE 

S-Intrcp 

3 

:,o 

n  7 

i .  0 

i  i 

L.  1 

"  7 
Lt  J 

LDCE 

I-Intrcp 

,1 

1.2 

-1.3 

1.6 

1.3 

1.3 

LDCE 

f-Intrcp 

S 

1.5 

3.2 

1.3 

0.6 

0.7 

LSPE 

Slope 

M 

10.4 

16.2 

6.6 

9.5 

14.: 

LSPE 

Slope 

S 

7.7 

7.6 

0.4 

7. 2 

7.3 

L5PE 

Slope 

N 

36 

3 

16 

4 

[3 

LSPE 

S-Intrcp 

11 

-5.6 

-23.7 

-7.4 

10.5 

-3.9 

1SPE 

S-Intrcp 

S 

15.0 

15.9 

14.6 

14. S 

1 1 . 

L5PE 

I-Intrcp 

H 

1.2 

2.7 

1.6 

-0.7 

0.8 

LSPE 

I-Intrcp 

S 

2.1 

1.1 

2.0 

2.9 

1.* 

SRDE 

Slope 

H 

0.8 

M 

!/.? 

0.7 

SRDE 

Slope 

S 

0.4 

0,5 

o.< 

0.5 

0,4 

SRDE 

Slope 

M 

35 

15 

4 

13 

SRDE 

S-Intrcp 

h 

0.2 

0.3 

-0.6 

0.7 

SRDE 

S-Intrcp 

S 

1.1 

9.4 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

SFDE 

I-Intrcp 

n 

O.d 

-1.2 

1.7 

-0,6 

-0.4 

S*DE 

I-htrrp 

5 

1.9 

3.3 

0.9 

i .  u 

1.8 

6 

ERIC 
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Interactive  Reading  Assesstent  Systei  -  English: 
Descriptive  Statistics  on  3ro«th  Indices  for  the  Bilingual  Saspi? 
CGip^ension  Scales  for  Site  2  Overall  and  5y  Language  Category 


Scale 

Measure 

Statistic 

Oyeral 1 

Lo  Lc~2 

Lo  Ni-2  r 

"l  nit 

NPCE 

Slope 

H 

2.0 

1.7 

2.2 

[ 

i  i  7 

NFCE 

Slope 

S 

1.0 

0.5 

1.2 

1  4 

0  5 

NRCE 

Slope 

N 

36 

16 

4 

NRCE 

S-Intrcp 

H 

-0.9 

-1.1 

-2.6 

1  0 

0  7 

NRCE 

S-Intrcp 

s 

2.7 

1.4 

2  7 

2  9 

1  5 

NRCE 

I-Intrcp 

H 

1.1 

1.8 

1.9 

-0. 1 

/•I 

0.4 

NRCE 

I-Intrcp 

5 

1.4 

I  2 

1  1 

i  k 

ERCE 

Slope 

n 

2.* 

1.6 

2.9 

1.2 

2  7 

ERCE 

Slooe 

s 

1.3 

1.2 

1.5 

0  B 

ERCE 

Slope 

N 

35 

3 

15 

4 

E*CE 

5-intrco 

N 

-1.9 

-1.7 

-4.6 

2  5 

-0.2 

E9CE 

S-Intrcp 

s 

4.4 

1.5 

4,7 

1. 1 

ERCE 

I-Intrcp 

N 

1.3 

2.5 

2.3 

-1.4 

0.7 

ERCE 

I-Intrcp 

S 

2.1 

1.1 

1.0 

4.2 

1.4 

NLCE 

Slope 

H 

1.7 

i.a 

2.0 

2.1 

1.2 

NICE 

Slope 

S 

0.9 

0.6 

o.a 

1.8 

0.7 

NICE 

51  ope 

N 

36 

3 

16 

4 

13 

NLCE 

S-Intrcp 

0.9 

-0.5 

-0.9 

2.0 

3.1 

NLCE 

5-htrcp 

S 

2.3 

3.3 

1.6 

3.4 

2.0 

NLCE 

I-Intrcp 

N 

-0.1 

0.9 

1.5 

-1.5 

-1,7 

NLCE 

I-Intrcp 

S 

2.3 

2.0 

0.<? 

2.7 

£.1  L 

ELCE 

Slope 

N 

2.1 

2.1 

2.7 

1.8 

1.4 

ELCE 

Slope 

S 

1.3 

0.4 

1.2 

0 . 9 

ELCE 

Slope 

N 

3 

15 

4 

1  T 

ELCE 

S-Intrcp 

H 

-0,2 

-2.0 

-3.1 

2.9 

2.6 

ELCE 

S-Intrcp 

S 

4.1 

1.3 

*  7 

a .  j 

4.9 

2.5 

ELCE 

I-Intrcp 

n 

0.1 

2.0 

1.9 

_ ■  a 

4  »  J 

ELCE 

I-Intrcp 

s 

2,7 

o.e 

M 

3,4 

-  n 

4,95 


T2t)Ie  7 


Interactive  Reasing  Assessment  Systei  -  Engl iah: 
Dsscnpti.a  Statistics  on  Growth  ladices  tor  the  Siimguai  Saaple 
No"-co«prehensiori  Scales  for  Site  3  Overall  by  Language  Category 


Scale 

Measure 

Statistic  Overall 

Lo  Ld-3  Lo  Hi -3 

n  Ld-3 

H.  Hi-3 

VOCE 

Slcoe 

n 

3,7 

3.2 

■<.8 

4.5 

VDCE 

Slope 

s 

Civ 

1.7 

1.8 

3.1 

VDCE 

Slooe 

H 

28 

36 

9 

VDCE 

S-Int-cD 

n 

-i  ! 

1  ■  4 

-1.5 

-0.7 

-1.7 

VDCE 

S-Intrcp 

s 

?  s 

1.6 

2.7 

3.3 

v'DCE 

I-Intrcp 

1  0 

1.2 

0.3 

1.3 

VDCE 

I-Intrcp 

c 

a 

1  1 

4  «  1 

t.i 

1.7 

0.5 

VDFE 

Slope 

n 

I  •  Q 

2.1 

1.3 

2.7 

VDFE 

Slope 

Q 

j 

?  * 

i. »  a 

1.9 

2.5 

3.6 

VDFE 

Slope 

m 

77 

/  J 

23 

36 

9 

VDFE 

S-Intrcp 

M 

1  1 

Til 

3.1 

5.0 

3.1 

VDFE 

S-Intrcp 

c 

7  L 
) ,  0 

3.0 

3.4 

5.0 

VDFE 

Hntrcp 

M 

n 

i  ■  1 

-1.5 

-1.5 

-0.6 

VDFE 

I-Intrcp 

C 

j 

L «  0 

2.3 

2.6 

7  r 

LDCE 

Slope 

M 

p 

7  * 

2.4 

2.5 

3.2 

LDCE 

Slope 

^  A 

7 

1.9 

2.0 

2.3 

LDCE 

Slope 

m 

77 

28 

36 

0 

LDCE 

S-Intrcp 

N 

-1.0 

-1.5 

-0.6 

-1.3 

LDCE 

S-Intrcp 

c 
j 

2.3 

1.5 

2.6 

3.3 

LDCE 

I-Intrcp 

n 

LO 

1.3 

0.8 

0,6 

JCE 

I-Intrcp 

s 

1.4 

0.8 

1.4 

2.2 

LSPE 

Slope 

h 

18.2 

12.2 

20.9 

75.  7 

LSPE 

Slope 

c 

14,7 

9.6 

14.7 

20.9 

LSPE 

Slope 

N 

6? 

26 

71 

JL 

9 

LSPE 

5-Intrcp 

H 

-8.7 

-7. 3 

-9.1 

-11,1 

LSPF 

S-Intrcp 

s 

12.7 

9.4 

13.1 

15.6 

LSPE 

I-Intrcp 

h 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

1.1 

LSPE 

I-Intrcp 

s 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

SRDE 

Slope 

n 

1.3 

1.2 

1.2 

1.4 

SRDE 

Slope 

s 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

SRDE 

Slope 

N 

28 

36 

9 

SRDE 

5-Intrcp 

h 

-0.5 

-0.7 

-0.3 

-0.6 

SRDE 

S-Intrcp 

s 

0.9 

0.6 

1.1 

1. '. 

SRDE 

I-Intrcp 

H 

1.1 

1.4 

0.9 

1.1 

SRDE 

I-Intrcp 

S 

1.2 

0.6 

1.5 

0,9 

ERIC 
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Interactive  Reading  Assesstent  Systsu  -  Englisn: 
Descriptive  Statistics  on  Growth  Indices  for  the  Bilingual  Saagle 
Comprehension  Scales  tor  Site  3  Overall  and  by  Language  Category 


Scale 

Measure 

Statistic  Overall 

N*CE 

Slope 

H 

2.4 

NPCE 

Slope 

s 

1.9 

NRCt 

Slope 

N 

73 

NRCE 

S-Irtrcp 

ft 

-1.0 

N^CE 

S-Intrcp 

s 

2,2 

NPCE 

I-Intrcp 

n 

1.0 

NRCE 

t-Intrcp 

s 

1.1 

ERCE 

Slope 

2,2 

ERCE 

Slope 

s 

1.8 

ERCE 

Slope 

H 

73 

ERCE 

S-Intrcp 

-1.0 

ERCE 

S-Irtrcp 

S 

2.0 

E5C£ 

I-Intrcp 

H 

0.9 

ERCE 

I-Intrcp 

S 

1.3 

NLCE 

Slope 

n 

1.7 

NLCE 

Slope 

s 

1.9 

NLCE 

Slope 

N 

72 

NLCE 

S-Intrcp 

n 

2.6 

NLCE 

S-Intrcp 

s 

3,3 

NLCE 

I-Intrcp 

a 

-1.4 

NLCE 

I-Intrcp 

s 

2.6 

ELCE 

Slope 

N 

2.2 

ELCE 

Slope 

S 

2.0 

ELCE 

Slope 

N 

73 

ELCE 

S-Intrcp 

* 

1,1 

ELCE 

S-Intrcp 

3 

3.2 

ELCE 

I-Intrcp 

« 

-0.3 

ELCE 

I-Intrcp 

S 

2,1 

Lo  Lo-3  Lo  Hi-3  Hi  Lo-3  Hi  Hi-3 


2.3 

2.4 

3.0 

1.9 

1.8 

2.3 

28 

36 

9 

-1. 

-0.6 

-1.2 

1 

2.4 

3.2 

i 

0.9 

0.9 

0.8 

1.3 

1.4 

2.1 

2.3 

2.1 

i.e 

1.8 

2.1 

28 

36 

9 

-1.5 

-0.7 

-0.6 

1.3 

2.2 

3.0 

1.0 

0.8 

0.9 

0.8 

1.6 

1.0 

2.4 

1.4 

1.0 

2.2 

1.7 

t.* 

28 

35 

9 

0.7 

3.7 

4.1 

3.2 

2.8 

2.5 

.0 

-2.2 

-2.4 

2.1 

2.5 

2.6 

2.7 

1.8 

1.9 

2.1 

2.0 

1.8 

28 

36 

9 

-0.3 

2.0 

2.3 

3.1 

2.9 

3.6 

0.* 

-O.i 

-1.5 

1.5 

2.1 

2.8 

Interactive  *eadirg  Assessor  Systei  -  English: 
Descnotive  Statistics  on  Growth  hdice*  for  the  Bilingual  Saepie 
Mon-caaprehension  Scales  r0r  Site  5  Overall  by  Language  Category 


Seals 

Measure 

Statistic 

Qyr*  * " 

J  J 

in  M*  -S 

LU  n  j 

rl  LO  w 

'j  •   Li .  _  tr 
"I  Hl"D 

WE 

Slope 

0 

7  O 

Law 

7j  7 

7  H 

VLCE 

Slooe 

s 

?  0 

7 

i..  / 

'J  7 

1  7 

VOCE 

Slope 

69 

1  5 

1  J 

1  Q 

q 

77 

VDCE 

5~Intrcp 

ft 

0  ^ 

l  : 

1. 1 

1.  1 

i/DCE 

S-Intrcp 

5 

7  j 

ji  1 

7  0 
i.7 

VDCE 

£ — [ n  t rep 

i ,  1 

•Ji  1 

A  1 
O.  1 

VDCE 

I " I n  t rep 

5 

1  7 

1  7 
i. »  i 
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0.* 

VDFS 

I-Intrcp 

5 

1.2 

LDCS 

Slope 

H 

0.1 

LDCS 

Slope 

S 

0.5 

LDCS 

Slope 

N 

75 

LDCS 

S-Intrcp 

n 

0.1 

LDCS 

S-Intrcp 

s 

0.9 

LDCS 

I-Intrcp 

n 

0.1 

LDCS 

I-Intrcp 

s 

1.0 

L5PS 

Slope 

»i 

1.0 

LSpr 

Slope 

s 

5.5 

LFr'S 

Slaps 

N 

7j 

L3PS 

S-int'cp 

n 

1.2 

LSPS 

S-Intrcp 

s 

6.9 

LSFS 

i  Intrcp 

H 

.0 

LSPS 

I-Intrcp 

S 

0.6 

SRDS 

Slops 

H 

0.1 

SRDS 

Slope 

0.3 

SRDS 

Slops 

N 

75 

SRDS 

S-Intrcp 

ri 

.0 

SRDS 

S-Intrcp 

S 

0.4 

SRDS 

I-Intrcp 

H 

0.1 

SRDS 

I-Intrcp 

S 

0.9 

La  L;-3  Lo  Hi-3  Hi  La-3  Hi  Hl-3 


0.2 

'.5 

2.7 

0.4 

0.8 

2.8 

27 

38 

9 

-0.1 

-0.1 

0.7 

0.2 

0.7 

2.7 

0.5 

0.5 

0-7 

0.8 

1.2 

0.9 

0.4 

1.2 

1.6 

2.9 

2.9 

4.0 

27 

37 

9 

).7 

'.1 

3.1 

3.1 

3.4 

5.4 

0.4 

0.5 

-0.1 

1.3 

0.9 

2.0 

0.0 

0.1 

0.6 

.0 

0.3 

1.? 

28 

TO 

33 

V 

0.0 

0.1 

0.8 

.0 

0.7 

2.1 

0.1 

ft.3 

-0,3 

0.4 

0.7 

2.2 

0.0 

-0.2 

10.0 

0.0 

2.8 

12.9 

28 

35 

8 

0.0 

0.9 

6.6 

0.0 

4.2 

18.5 

0.) 

.fi 

-0.3 

0.0 

0.1 

2.0 

.0 

0.1 

0.4 

0.1 

0.3 

0,5 

28 

38 

9 

.0 

.0 

0.2 

f».l 

0.4 

0.5 

f».l 

0.2 

-0,2 

0.4 

1.1 

1.3 

5 1 7 

8 


Table  8 


Interactive  Reading  Assessit.  ';  System  -  Spanish: 
Descriptive  Statistics  on  6ro*th  Indices  for  the  Bilingual  3a§ple 
Cciprehension  Scales  for  Site  3  Overall  and  by  Language  Category 


Scale 

Measure 

Statistic  Overall 

Lo  Lo-3  Lo  Hi 

-3  Hi  Lo-3 

Hi  Hi -3 

NRCS 

Slope 

H 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0  h 

NRCS 

Slope 

5 

0.5 

0.0 

0.0 

t  4 

NRCS 

Slope 

N 

75 

28 

38 

0 

7 

NRCS 

3-Intrcp 

H 

.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Vi  J 

NRCS 

S-lntrcp 

S 

0.3 

0.0 

0  0 

0  9 

NRCS 

I-Intrcp 

H 

.0 

0.0 

CO 

NRCS 

I-Intrcp 

S 

0.2 

0.0 

0.0 

ERCS 

Slop; 

H 

0.1 

0.0 

0  0 

0  7 

ERCS 

Slope 

S 

0.5 

0.0 

0  0 

V  ■  V 

ERCS 

Slope 

N 

75 

28 

38 

9 

ERCS 

S-Intrcp 

,1 

-0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

ERCS 

S-Intrcp 

S 

0.4 

0.0 

0.0 

1  0 

1  i  V 

ERCS 

I-Intrcp 

n 

.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.* 

ERCS 

I-Intrcp 

s 

0.3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.7 

NLCS 

Slope 

n 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

-0.3 

NLCS 

Slope 

s 

1.1 

1.0 

1.2 

1.1 

NLCS 

Slope 

N 

75 

28 

38 

9 

NLCS 

S-Intrcp 

ii 

0.7 

0.2 

0.6 

2.6 

NLCS 

S-Intrcp 

s 

1.8 

1.2 

1.9 

1.9 

NLCS 

I-Intrcp 

ii 

-0.1 

0.5 

-0.1 

-1.8 

NLCS 

i-Intrcp 

s 

1.8 

1.3 

1.7 

2.1 

ELC3 

Slope 

n 

0.1 

0.1 

0,1 

-0.1 

ELCS 

Slope 

s 

0.9 

0.4 

l.l 

1.2 

ELCS 

Slope 

N 

75 

28 

38 

9 

ELCS 

S-Intrcp 

H 

0.3 

-0. 1 

0.2 

1.8 

ELr1 

S-Intrcp 

S 

1.3 

0.3 

1.4 

2.1 

cLCS 

I-Intrcp 

H 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

-1.0 

ELCS 

I-Intrcp 

5 

1.0 

0.6 

0,6 

1.9 

ERIC 
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Table  9 


Interactive  Reading  Assessient  Systsa  -  Spanish: 
Descriptive  Statistics  on  Sronth  Indices  for  the  Biimgual  Saiple 
Non-coeprehension  Scales  for  Site  5  Overall  by  Language  Category 


_  Scale     Measure  Statistic  Overall 


vocs 

Slope 

H 

7  7 
Jt  J 

VDCS 

Slope 

q 

j 

7  7 
Ji  / 

VDC5 

Slope 

07 

VDCS 

S-intrc^ 

n 

Va  0 

VDCS 

S-Intrcp 
I~Intrcp 

A  9 

7 

VDCS 

M 

ft  T 

Vi  V 

VDCS 

I-Intrcp 

s 

1  Q 

VDFS 

Slope 

ft 

7  A 

VDFS 

Slooe 

s 

7  j 

VDFS 

Slope 

07 

VDF5 

5-Intrcp 

n 

?  7 

VDFS 

S-Intrcp 

s 

4  9 

VDFS 

I-Intrcp 

n 

-0  6 

VDFS 

I-Intrcp 

s 

2  4 

LDCS 

Slope 

H 

i  •  J 

LDCS 

Slope 

s 

1.8 

LDCS 

Slope 

N 

64 

LDCS 

3-Intrcp 

N 

0.4 

LDCS 

S-Intrcp 

S 

2.9 

LDCS 

I-intrcp 

N 

0.2 

LDCS 

I-Intrcp 

S 

2.1 

L5PS 

Slope 

n 

16.3 

LSPS 

Slope 

s 

19.3 

LSPS 

Slope 

N 

6? 

LSPS 

S-Intrcp 

6.2 

LSPS 

S-Intrcp 

S 

29. « 

LSPS 

I-Intrcp 

n 

0.2 

LSPS 

I-Intrcp 

S 

1.8 

SRDS 

Slope 

i 

0.7 

SRDS 

Slope 

s 

0.6 

SRDS 

Slope 

H 

69 

SRDS 

S-Intrcp 

H 

-0.1 

SKDS 

S-Intrcp 

s 

0.5 

SRDS 

I-Intrcp 

0.7 

Sm 

I-Intrcp 

s 

1.4 

o  Lo-3 

Lo  Hi-3 

Hi  Lo-3 

Hi  Hi-3 

4.3 

3.5 

3.5 

2.5 

4.0 

3.6 

5.1 

3.4 

15 

19 

7 

28 

-1.3 

2.4 

0,8 

0.3 

5.1 

5.6 

7.6 

3.1 

0.9 

0.2 

0.5 

0.0 

1.7 

1.7 

1.3 

2.1 

3.S 

s.e 

3.4 

2.2 

2.8 

2.3 

3.9 

3.3 

15 

19 

7 

28 

A  7 

4.9 

1.4 

2.9 

4. a 

T  ft 

4.7 

a 

4  / 

-1.6 

-0.7 

-0.5 

l.o 

2.5 

3.0 

2.2 

*.6 

1.3 

2.1 

1.0 

i  Q 

1  s  7 

1.6 

1.7 

1.7 

14 

1? 

7 

24 

-1  7 
I.  j 

1.5 

-0.6 

0.8 

ill  1 

3. 1 

2.5 

2.8 

1.2 

-0.7 

0.6 

0.2 

1.1 

2.5 

2.5 

1.7 

21.5 

19.2 

18.: 

11.2 

19.5 

13,9 

20.3 

21.7 

15 

19 

7 

28 

-6.1 

12.8 

2.9 

9.2 

29.2 

28.6 

31.4 

30.2 

0.9 

-0.5 

-0.3 

0.5 

1.8 

2-2 

2.3 

1.3 

0.7 

1.0 

0.8 

0.6 

ft.4 

0.8 

0.5 

0.5 

15 

7 

2B 

-0.3 

-0.1 

-0.2 

-0.1 

•J.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0,4 

1.0 

0.6 

1.2 

0.6 

1.7 

1,4 

0.7 

!.< 

51;} 


ERIC 
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Table    -  10 


Interactive  Reading  Assessment  C/stei  -  Spanish! 
Descriptive  Statistics  on  Browth  Indices  for  the  Bihnqual  Saipie 
Comprehension  Scales  for  Site  5  Overall  and  by  Language  Category 


Scale 

fieasure 

Statistic  Overall 

Lo  Lo-3 

1 fl  Hi 

UU    ft  1  J 

Hi  ! n-  \ 
ru  lu  j 

nl  rl  j 

NRCS 

Slope 

11 

0.8 

0.4 

1.3 

1  0 

0  * 

v.  w 

NRCS 

Slope 

S 

1.3 

0.9 

1.6 

l  1  J 

1  7 

ft  ■  4 

NRC5 

Slope 

N 

69 

15 

19 

28 

NRCS 

S-Intrcp 

ft 

-0.3 

-0.3 

-0.3 

-0.5 

V.J 

NRCS 

S-Intrcp 

S 

1.1 

0.7 

1.7 

0.9 

0.9 

NRCS 

I-intrcp 

n 

0.4 

0.3 

0.6 

0,6 

J  .  i 

NRCS 

I-Intrcp 

s 

0.7 

0.7 

0.9 

0.8 

0.6 

ERCS 

Slope 

n 

0.7 

0.2 

1.2 

1.2 

0  5 

V.J 

ERCS 

Slope 

s 

1.3 

0.7 

1,7 

1.5 

1  2 

ERCS 

Slope 

N 

69 

15 

19 

7 

28 

ERCS 

S-Intrcp 

n 

-0.4 

-0.1 

-0.3 

-0.3 

ERCS 

S-Intrco 

s 

1.2 

0.5 

1.8 

1.1 

0.8 

ERCS 

I-Intrcp 

H 

0.3 

0.2 

0.3 

0.7 

0.3 

ERCS 

I-Intrcp 

S 

1.0 

0.6 

1.6 

0.9 

0.7 

NLCS 

Slooe 

n 

1.2 

1.3 

1.2 

0,1 

1.4 

NLCS 

Slope 

c 

1.3 

1.4 

1.6 

1.5 

1.0 

NLCS 

Slope 

N 

48 

15 

18 

7 

28 

NLCS 

S-Intrcp 

n 

1.9 

1.4 

2.3 

1.9 

1.9 

NLCS 

S-Intrcp 

S 

2.5 

2.6 

2.5 

2.6 

2.6 

NLCS 

I-Intrcp 

i 

-0,8 

-0.5 

-1.2 

-0.7 

NLCS 

I-Intrcp 

s 

2.3 

2.6 

2.4 

2.1 

2.3 

ELCS 

Slope 

R 

1.1 

0.7 

i.4 

0.6 

',  1 
i  .  t 

ELCS 

Slope 

S 

1.8 

2.0 

l.b 

2.5 

1.6 

ELCS 

Slope 

N 

69 

15 

19 

i 

28 

ELCS 

S-Intrcp 

ft 

1.1 

1.1 

1.3 

0.4 

1.2 

ELCS 

S-Intrcp 

S 

2.5 

2.8 

4.5 

2.7 

2.3 

ELCS 

I-Intrcp 

ft 

-0.1 

0.7 

-0.7 

1.3 

-0.4 

ElCS 

I-intrcp 

5 

2.0 

0.8 

2.2 

0.6 

2.2 

ERJ.C 
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I-ts'aiuva  Beading  Assessaent  5ystei  -  Scanieh; 

"NGVA  Siisa^v  Taoie  tor  Seal  Won  Decoding  Srowt^  Indices 
'or  t^s  Bilingual  Saaple 


5 'if  3^ 

"CS- 

variable 

Sauares 

df 

p 

Er*alis- 

.*i  At 
v .  O I 

Soa^ish 

15.73 

i 

1*  7? 

i  J  .  ■  j 

v.  1  :-y 

Site 

178.03 

4 

34,51 

5.06 

0.(01 

Eng  x  5on 

4.01 

1 

4.01 

0.59 

0,444 

Ssn  x  Site 

48.01 

4 

12.00 

1.76 

0.138 

Errcr 

15:8.76 

224 

4,93 

Engl i sft 

S.oO 

1 

0.60 

iV.,4 

Scanish 

97.16 

'7.16 

6.10 

0.014 

26B.55 

4 

67.14 

4.21 

0.003 

Eng  x  Spn 

78.6* 

i 

78.6* 

4.94 

0.027 

Spq  s  Site 

65.38 

4 

16.3* 

1.03 

0,3^5 

Ernr 

3569.54 

15. "* 

.00 

.00 

Spansh 

It. 55 

I 

11.55 

0.033 

Sits 

35.56 

4 

3. 31? 

-  ^ 

•'i  Jv 

•'t  Ovfi 

Eng  x  5cn 

1.76 

1 

1.76 

M.70 

0,402 

Sp*  "  Site 

3.0? 

4 

fi,  77 

Error 

Sol .31 

214 

1.51 

5% 
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Interactive  Reading  &ssessiient  Systea  -  Spanish: 

-■NOVA  Suaur/  Tafcie  *or  Vocaoulary  5e*nit;on  Growth  Indices 
*or  the  Bilingual  baaple 


3-ontn 
Index 

Slope 


5-tntrcp 


nntrco 


Sua  a* 

■lean 

Variable 

Squares 

rtf 

Square 

F 

P 

English 

0.48 

\ 

0.43 

0.07 

0.789 

Spanish 

12.96 

l 

12.96 

1.97 

0.242 

Site 

100.76 

4 

25.1? 

3.33 

0.005 

Eng  x  Spn 

1.24 

1 

1.2* 

0.1? 

0.664 

Spn  *  Site 

30.59 

4 

7.45 

1.16 

0.329 

Error 

1*61.01 

222 

4.58 

English 

i 

■'1.42 

0.03 

0.373 

Spanish 

:*b. ;o 

1 

298.30 

18.21 

0.001 

Site 

411.69 

4 

102.92 

6.23 

0.001 

Eng  x  Spn 

47.89 

i 

47.89 

2.92 

0.089 

Spn  x  Site 

41.29 

10.32 

0.63 

0.641 

Error 

3635.89 

222 

14.38 

English 

0.35 

1 

0.35 

0."3 

0,77* 

Scamsh 

39,99 

1 

39. "9 

9.43 

0.002 

Site 

95.26 

a 

23.32 

5.73 

o.oo; 

Eng  x  Spn 

22.70 

22.70 

5.46 

0.020 

Son  x  Site 

9.36 

4 

2.47 

ft.  59 

0,643 

Error 

922.30 

222 

4.15 

ERIC 


■"able  7 


Interactive  heading  Assessaert  rvstei  -  Spanish; 

*NuVA  Sussary  Table  tor  Letter-Saund  Decoding  3'owtr  Indices 
*c  the  Bilingual  Sample 


Sun  cf 

*ean 

Variable 

Squares 

Square 

F 

p 

English 

0.65 

1 

0.65 

0.47 

0.495 

Spanish 

1.31 

1.81 

i.:? 

0.157 

Site 

63.  P 

4 

15.80 

11.31 

0.*X>1 

Eng  x  San 

0.33 

0.33 

0.24 

0.624 

Spn  x  Site 

4 

7.49 

5.36 

0.0*1 

307.38 

1.40 

English 

2.44 

1 

2.4* 

0.48 

.).4<J 

Soanish 

5*. 41 

i 

4 

54.il 

10.79 

0.001 

Cite 

116.94 

4 

29.23 

5.80 

0.001 

Eng  x  Spn 

17.42 

1 

17.12 

!.<5 

0.064 

Spn  *  Site 

70.92 

4 

17.73 

3.52 

0.008 

Error 

1109.64 

220 

5.04 

English 

2.30 

i 

2.30 

0.53 

0.429 

Spanish 

32.79 

! 

32.7? 

8.92 

0.003 

Site 

4 

20.58 

5.60 

o.yi; 

Eng  x  Spn 

19.08 

1 

19.08 

5.19 

0.024 

Spn  *  Site 

37.31 

4 

9.33 

2.54 

0.  I'M 

Errcr 

808.26 

220 

3  67 

"aula  4 


Interactive  *ead;«3  Assessaent  System  -  Soanish; 

WW  Suaaary  Table  *cr  Lettar-Souna  Snellmg  Grcwt*  Indices 
fcr  the  Bilingual  Saiple 


Sua  o+ 

*<ean 

Variable 

Squares 

Square 

F 

p 

English 

504.73 

i 

504.73 

3.02 

0.084 

Spanish 

201.66 

i 

201.66 

1.22 

0.273 

Site 

5342.96 

A 

1335.74 

8.00 

0,001 

Eng  x  Son 

262.07 

I 

262.07 

1.57 

0.212 

Spn  x  Site 

1196.22 

4 

299.05 

1.79 

0. 132 

Error 

36918.96 

167.05 

English 

^06.26 

S 

?06.26 

1.71 

0. 193 

Soanish 

2943.71 

1 

2943.71 

5.55 

0.019 

Site 

2753.73 

4 

688.43 

1.30 

0.272 

Eng  x  Spn 

667.80 

I 

667.30 

1.26 

0.263 

Spn  x  Site 

1739.^4 

4 

434.86 

0.82 

0.514 

Error  1 

117214.18 

221 

530.38 

English 

2.31 

s 

1  71 
L  .  Jl 

0.75 

0.387 

Span; 5h 

4.68 

i 

4.88 

1.59 

0.208 

Site 

13.33 

1 

4.58 

1.50 

0. 205 

Eng  x  Spn 

20.03 

1 

20.i;3 

6.53 

0,011 

Spn  *  £ite 

11.76 

4 

2.94 

u.96 

0.431 

Errgr 

677.5* 

221 

3.07 

525 


Taci5  5 


e  fading 

Hssessffeit 

Svsta?  - 

Spanish! 

>*'GVA  5u»*arv 

'afile  *or 

Sentence  heading  3' 

C  25 

for  t*»e  Bilingual  Saaoie 

Variable 

Sauares 

jf 

Sq  .a'? 

F 

? 

Png J i  ah 

y.  is 

0.  IB 

0.4iO 

Spanish 

: . 

l 

1.09 

3.85 

0.051 

Site 

7.81 

4 

1.95 

6.90 

0.001 

Eng  x  Spn 

0.71 

I 

0.71 

2.49 

0,116 

Spn  x  Sits 

0.76 

4 

I..19 

0.67 

0.614 

Error 

61.97 

222 

•5.28 

English 

0.66 

! 

0.66 

0.47 

0.496 

Soamsh 

3.05 

i 

3.05 

2.14 

0.145 

Site 

19,91 

4 

4.98 

3.4? 

0,009 

Eng  x  Spn 

0.52 

1 

1 

0.52 

0.36 

0.547 

Son  x  Site 

1.97 

ft.  4? 

0.35 

0.S47 

Errcr 

316.53 

222 

1.43 

0.23 

1 

0.23 

0.12 

0,730 

Spa^ib^ 

5,1? 

5.:<? 

2.65 

0.105 

Site 

45.80 

M.45 

5.85 

0.C91 

E^g  *  Son 

0.16 

i 

u.i6 

J..-.B 

0,773 

Spn  x  Site 

13.29 

4 

■*  *1 
J*  jL 

1. *0 

E'rcr 

434.53 

222 

1^6 

o  ^  { ) 


ERIC 
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acie  -j 


Interactive  Reading  Assesscent  Svstes  -  Scams^: 

*NlV£  5uft§ary         tor  Narrative  heading  Caiorsne^sion  >:wt*  Indices 
*or  the  Bi  Ungual  Sasole 


Sui  of 

Viri abie 

Squads 

flf 

Square 

F 

p 

English 

0.13 

1 

0.13 

0.11 

0.747 

Spanish 

16.60 

4 

14.60 

13.03 

0.001 

Site 

o7.42 

4 

16.35 

13.23 

0.C01 

Eng  x  San 

4.22 

1 

4.22 

3.31 

0.070 

Spn  x  Site 

6.9* 

4 

1.74 

1.36 

0.2'6 

E'rar 

286.65 

225 

1.27 

English 

0.09 

i 

i 

0.09 

V)2 

0.90 

Spanish 

1.38 

i 

1.38 

0.27 

0.602 

Site 

356.98 

4 

89.25 

17.65 

0.001 

Eng  x  Spn 

2.28 

1 

2.28 

0.45 

0.503 

Sen  x  Site 

48.12 

4 

12.03 

2.38 

0.053 

Error 

1137.52 

225 

5.06 

Enghsn 

'"'.02 

1 
l 

0.02 

0.02 

v.  885 

Soarisn 

2.46 

1 

2.46 

2.70 

0.102 

Site 

97.77 

A 

24.44 

26. B7 

0.001 

Eng  x  San 

0.3? 

1 

0.39 

A.43 

0.512 

S?n  i  Site 

5.7S 

4 

1.45 

1.55 

0.P8 

E'ror 

204. os 

0.91 

5^7 


I-iraciive  Reading  Assessment  System  -  Soa-ash? 

AN?!*  5:«.vry  'able  *or  Expository  Reading  Coapredension  grout1* 
tor  the  Bilingual  Saspie 


Sua  of 

*ean 

Index 

Variable 

Squares 

d*  Square 

F 

r 

h 

C1  -»  « 

j  i  -j  m  e 

English 

0.43 

1  0.43 

0.29 

7.590 

Spar v  sh 

19.90 

1  19,90 

13.48 

0.001 

Site 

51. i? 

4  12.90 

B.?4 

0.001 

Eng  k  Spn 

12.90 

1  12.90 

8.74 

0.003 

Spn  i?  Site 

9.74 

4  2.18 

1.48 

Error 

327.72 

222  1.48 

S-intrcp 

English 

7.34 

1  7,34 

i.18 

i/.t'f 

Spanish 

9.00 

1  9,00 

0.231 

Site 

283.27 

4       70. ?2 

11.36 

0.00! 

Eng  x  Spn 

2.16 

1  2.14 

0.35 

0.557 

Spn  *  Site 

28.83 

4  7,21 

1.16 

0.331 

Error 

1383.75  ; 

112  6.23 

I-lPtrcp 

English 

2.26 

1  1,26 

1.55 

0.2H 

Spanish 

1.72 

1  1.72 

1. 18 

0.270 

Site 

85.52 

4  21.38 

14.68 

0,001 

Eng  x  Spn 

2.96 

1  2.96 

2.03 

0.155 

Spn  x  Site 

6.53 

4  1.63 

1.12 

Error 

323.28         222  1.46 

ERIC 
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asls  3 


:rteract:-e  Reading  Assessment  Systea  -  Spa^s^; 

<N3-*  5<ia*,ary  Table  t>  Narrative  Listening  Cciprerpn5Inn  Srontr  hd::ss 
f:r  the  Bilingual  Saiple 


Sun  of 

Variable 

Squares 

Scare 

F 

P 

English 

.00 

.00 

.00 

0.965 

Spanish 

0.22 

1 

0.22 

0.19 

0.664 

Site 

29.17 

4 

7.29 

6.21 

0.001 

Eng  x  Spn 

0.55 

1 

i 

0.55 

0.47 

0.493 

Spn  x  Site 

5.84 

1.24 

0.294 

Error 

261.97 

223 

1.16 

English 

2.47 

1 

2.47 

0.51? 

0.444 

Spanish 

58.49 

1 

58.49 

13.92 

0.001 

Site 

51.95 

4 

12.99 

3.09 

0.017 

Eng  k  Spn 

4.46 

1 

4.46 

1.06 

0. 304 

Spn  x  Site 

37.87 

1 

9.47 

2.25 

0.064 

Error 

937.11 

4.4..' 

4.20 

Englisn 

2.21 

1 

2.21 

0.53 

0.463 

Spanish 

57.53 

I 

57.53 

13.75 

O.Oi'l 

Site 

32.26 

4 

3.07 

1.93 

0.107 

Eng  x  Spn 

1.80 

1 

l.EO 

(1,43 

0.512 

Spi  x  Site 

12.28 

4 

7  n* 

J*  Li. 

0.77 

0.5»6 

E^'sr 

'33.09 

4.18 

ERIC 


5£y 


*cle  9 


>teri:t:vg  Reading  s=ss=srept  Syste*  -  Soanisn; 

^GVm  Suatarv  T*fcl2  *0r  Expository  Listening  Caspr^epsicn  cro-t-  Ibices 
tor  the  Bilingual  Sample 


Sui  o* 

lean 

Variable 

Squares 

Square 

r 

P 

English 

1 

".07 

y.  )2 

0.3"; 

Spanish 

A.  76 

1 

0.76 

V.40 

0,523 

Site 

39.  o: 

4 

9.76 

5.13 

0.00! 

Eng  Son 

1 

0.95 

0.43C 

Spn  x  Site 

1.6B 

4 

0.42 

[)t  Li. 

0,927 

Error 

422.33 

l.°0 

English 

2.21 

X 

2.21 

v.31 

0.576 

Spanish 

66.89 

1 

66.89 

9.  4m 

0.002 

Site 

4 

10.il 

1.43 

0.22* 

tng  x  Son 

0.07 

1 

U.C7 

t'.Oi 

0.919 

Son  x  Site 

10.47 

4 

2.62 

0.37 

0.529 

Error 

1566.52 

222 

7.06 

English 

1.73 

i 

1,73 

-».45 

0.5^3 

Spanish 

37,30 

1 

37.30 

9.72 

';,002 

Site 

27.17 

4 

is.  7* 

1.77 

Oi  136 

Eng  v  spn 

jt  7? 

1 

0.7& 

'..21 

0.651 

Spn  t  Site 

24.35 

4 

i.09 

1.59 

0.17? 

Error 

852.0a 

3,9* 
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APPENDIX  F 

Correlations  for  IRAS-English  and  Spanish  Growth  Indices 


liter*.::: .8  5ea5i-g  Asssssaerr.  Systst  -  En;;1Sr  i1c  s3ricfts 
Za-reUtiois  Between  Scales  ter  Ea:^  3n*th  >..je* 
tor  the  5i lingual  Saapie 


BlOFE   ELC  SL2PE 

0.14  iJ.J; 

5.23  ".14 

•0,02  .  0 

W  5'  -DPS       u.:b        *.m        ft.:.;        n  *        a  5i  :? 

—         "",         ■■•va         vi.i         y.-y         y.to        -              j  (»  is 

NLC  SlOPE       0.23        0.13        ft.,i7        ft  in        a             «B        ...        '  ;'  5 


-2F  EL2FE 
-jC  :L  jFE 
L3'  :L3?E 
S*D  3L:?E 


VOC 


.'DF  S-JMT 
LDC  S-INT 
LSF  S-INT 
S*D  5-INT 
M«C  5- INT 
ERC  -INT 
**LC  S-INT 
ElC  5-;*t 


wEc'  *  I  r 

NFC  M*T 

NIC  I-IT 
r  -  * — ?  w  7 


ch 


E-0?E 

JLur. 

ul'L  3LU" 

1  CD  ci  nor 

5^D  slOPE 

NRl  5-0PE 

ERC 

5LC,3E 

O.Ti 

ft  4  A 

v.  3y 

0.52 

5.48 

0.39 

0  IP 

'.it' 

ft  71 

A    1  ? 

0i  0' 

o,og 

0.12 

A  ?s 
V.  ju 

0.36 

0.26 

v.20 

'.'.61 

-  »  '  i 

0.33 

0.25 

C- IB 

0.31 

0  7(\ 

'j  tS 

ft   Jl  A 
v  .  *»V 

O.o5 

'''.58 

o,3B 

0 . 06 

ft    '  A 

A  Q 

7*  J 

A    r : 

u.ai 

v.*4 

0.06 

0. .  1 

0.50 

0.85 

0. 13 

ft,  ,J7 

y .  1  a 

A 

0.23 

0.29 

i;.25 

ft, 

.J.  1; 

0.08 

U.  23 

0.44 

0.42 

S-INT 

J    *  (V 

{  ff  E    i?  TUT 

LSf  INT 

SRD 

NRC  5-INT 

S-INT 

0.41 

ft  Qfi 

A 

A   i  7 

O.o7 

0. 57 

'^.45 

V.49 

ft  7t 

A  71 

J.  :4 

0,20 

'■'•Or 

ft  17 

y  1  •  l 

ft    c  / 

0.56 

0.45 

0.27 

0.25 

0.66 

0, 4^ 

ft  7A 

0.41 

0.32 

0.2* 

f',44 

ft  "ft 

0,34 

0.59 

0.48 

«  i  L 

-."1  At 

0.08 

0.42 

0.77 

:/,  Jf 

-0.1: 

-0.01 

-0.08 

0.24 

0.71 

».IS 

ft.jQ 

0.17 

0.06 

0.05 

->U2 

t; ,  *  4 

0  '7 

V  •  hi  t 

ft  !  ? 

r  i  a 

A.  10 

0.23 

^.26 

LDC  i-lH> 

LSP  i-iwt 

car,  .Tiy 

E-3 

0.37 

0,30 

0.48 

0.49 

■j  (  « 3 

0.05 

<m: 

0.24 

0.09 

■<\  10 

A  *r 

'  *  «  J  V 

0.15 

ft.3«! 

0.43 

.26 

•J.2: 

".3d 

0.16 

0.58 

■\35 

'■.25 

ft,  24 

'',33 

0  04 

0  >i'i 

0  ix) 

».lo 

-0.1  J 

11. 11 

00 

ft  .34 

O,  ftA 

i)    '  c 

-C.19 

n,  r>3 

0.02 

'1.24 

.1, 73 

"»7 

».36 

'».04 

v.OB 

<».''2 

-'.'.^ 

ft,  >; 

v.  17 

ft,  '9 

90 

k,«  1 3 

<l-'-»BS 

tKe  diagonal,  Swis* 

5-INT  ELC 

0.31  0.41 

0.47  .^33 

0.34  0,33 

0.22  0.26 

0.28  o.Tc 

0.27  0,'^ 

0.26  (\46 

',69 

0.56 


vie  :-ivr 

0. 24 
0.2b 
C25 

*,:6 

*   *  \ 

' .  :«9 


53^ 
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Tasie  2 


Interactive  fading  tfssessasnt  Systei  -  E"sI:sp: 
Correlations  Between  Scries  and  G'cwtls  I^Cicas 
tar  tfie  Bilingual  Saiioie 


VDF  S-i'NT 

LDC  S-IHT 

-3P  5-INT 

OC  5L*DC 

-0.07 

-0.76 

-0.12 

OF  SLOPE 

-0.  26 

-0.31 

-o.i; 

-0.1? 

LJC  SLCXE 

-0.39 

-0.11 

-'1.72 

-0.33 

.SP  SL3PE 

-0, 13 

0.03 

-a.tii 

-0.52 

3RD  SLQPE 

-'.  27 

-0.02 

-0.10 

-0.13 

NSC  5LCDE 

-0.23 

0.07 

0.03 

-0.05 

Ett  SLC?E 

-0.12 

9.06 

0.04 

0.02 

liLC  Sl.-J°E 

-0.14 

-0.26 

-0.17 

-0.04 

EwC  5L3PE 

-'U6 

-0. 15 

-0.09 

-0.02 

SRC  3-INT 

NRC  S-INT 

ERC  S-!H" 

NLC  S-INT 

:iC  S-I1T 

-<.'.1S 

-).  17 

-0.12 

0.01 

-0. 13 

-0.05 

-0.-5 

-0.26 

-0. 1: 

-0.26 

-0.15 

-0.13 

•<j.  18 

-v.  15 

-0.O2 

.00 

.00 

0. 11 

-0.59 

-0.28 

-0.21 

-y.05 

-0.35 

-y.66 

-0.46 

.  03 

-0.14 

-0.25 

-0.50 

-0.68 

-0.&4 

-0. 18 

-0.17 

-0. 16 

-0,8'^ 

-".49 

-0.22 

-0.30 

-0. 32 

-).47 

-'.'.76 

VDC 

I-INT 

VDF  I-INT 

LDC  I-INT 

LSP  I-INT 

vDC  SLOPE 

'.-.36 

0.08 

-0.U3 

0.04 

unr  slope 

0.24 

0.52 

0.02 

0.03 

lDC  slope 

0.29 

0.06 

0.47 

0.23 

LSP  SLOPE 

.00 

-0.01 

-0.02 

0.30 

S*D  SLOPE 

0.17 

-0.08 

0.12 

0.20 

NSC  SLOPE 

o.l5 

-0.13 

0.03 

0.06 

E'C  SLOPE 

a,  y  j 

-0.09 

0.06 

0.04 

■»lC  SLOPE 

u.  09 

0.20 

O.ll 

0.04 

:LC  SLOPE 

(..  06 

0,08 

0.09 

0.09 

I-'NT 

NRC  I-INT 

ERC  I-INT 

NLC  HUT 

E'.C  I-INT 

0,17 

0.24 

0.15 

-0.07 

-0.01 

O.I1 

0.11 

0.05 

0.19 

0.09 

0.24 

0.16 

0.14 

0.15 

0.13 

'|.  03 

0.01 

0.03 

-0.17 

-0.13 

0.42 

0.32 

0.27 

-0.08 

-0.03 

0.23 

0.59 

0.44 

-0.09 

0,09 

0.17 

0.46 

0.59 

-0.06 

0.16 

0.12 

0.17 

0.17 

0-57 

!U4 

0.28 

0.36 

0.33 

0.54 

V5C  s-int 

LDC 

LSP  S-INT 

1  DC 

>:nt 

-'U81 

-o.  ;.8 

-0,43 

-0,41 

.DF 

:-!»t 

-0.30 

-0,65 

-0,19 

"Oi  2w 

-DC 

"-  T 
*  .i 

-0,48 

-0,2! 

-0.45 

■-SP 

->J,4Q 

-0.22 

-0.42 

-0.73 

59D 

>INT 

-0,54 

-0,29 

-u.39 

-0,34 
-0,29 

NPC 

I-INT 

33 

-0.23 

-0.2* 

-0.42 

-0.18 

-0.22 

-0.26 

:-:x 

-rt.28 

-0,10 

-0.35 

-0.21 

-0.41 

-0,33 

-0.2s? 

-0,21 

SSD  S-INT 

NRC  S-irNT 

£RC  S-INT 

NLC  S-INT 

-0.33 

-0.47 

/  .  Ow 

-0,28 

-<),  70 

-0,17 

-0.06 

-Oi  09 

-0,32 

-°.  23 

-r\46 

-0.23 

-0.30 

-0,23 

—  •  •* 

-0.  43 

-0.2Q 

-0.24 

-0.19 

.  2E 

-0,74 

).45 

-0.36 

-  ,2'"' 

-'1.53 

-0.80 

-G.i« 

-i  - 

-0,45 

-O.ol 

-n.  82 

-3  23 

-  .47 

-0.2: 

-0.15 

-".16 

-0.*2 

-tf.SS 

-o.:* 

-0,4d 

-0.45 

^,53 

3  53;. 


::"elatisnS  Between  Scales  ana  V:*H  irdices 
:ne  Bii inrjuai  sai0;9 


dc  s-:r 

DC  s-;nt 

LSf-  S-WT 

5L2FE 

-1.45 

-0,0  3 

-o.lj" 

-0.10 

■  JF 

*"  ' »  -  y 

-0,cS 

-v.  13 

-0.15 

LDC 

-0  if 

-",67 

-0.48 

:LGSE 

-",25 

-0.02 

-0.25 

-0.51 

>» '.'0 

0,15 

'.'.02 

0.03 

:LCct 

{>,  fic 

1)  "2 

0.17 

0.24 

ERC 

5_D?E 

-'Mo 

O.JO 

0,28 

0.33 

*LC 

5LQ-E 

\03 

0.05 

J.  10 

0.03 

r  , 

ELCPE 

y ,  «_i4 

0.o7 

0.09 

I-INT 

VSF  I-INT 

LDC  I-INT 

lsp  :-int 

•'DC  SL-jPE 

J.2<? 

-0.04 

-0,01 

0.11 

■VD?  SLCPE 

0,39 

",08 

0.12 

LDC  :LCct 

'•.26 

-0.01 

0.41 

0.34 

l3P  SLOPE 

".2: 

0,03 

U4 

0.35 

■J.M 

-0.14 

0.02 

0,07 

WC  ELOPE 

o.oj 

-0.28 

-0.09 

-0.16 

E$C  SLOPE 

-»Vi2 

-0.30 

-0.22 

-0,20 

•JLC  SLQ?E 

,  00 

-0.02 

-0.07 

0.02 

ELC  5ll«PE 

o.v! 

-0,17 

-0,04 

0,02 

V 

DC  S-I^T 

LDC  S-INT 

LSP  S-INT 

i-:nt 

-  ',*3 

-0,26 

-".43 

-0.49 

I-INT 

-"-30 

-o.t: 

-0.25 

-0.30 

I-:NT 

-  '1  z,c 

-0.3" 

-(»,  7  A 

-0.53 

knt 

-0,47 

-".54 

-0,72 

5^: 

-if  ^ * 

-o.;i 

-",39 

y  •  j 

-{"/,  1  ~ 

0,10 

-V.  w'7 

0,'<2 

-U.'.'fi 

0,14' 

-0.:j3 

0.06 

nl: 

-'\34 

-<i,,/6 

-0.16 

-o,05 

C  2  fl 1    r  TUT 

NFC  3-!N~ 

E*C  5-INT 

nLC  3-:NT 

ELC  3-:\T 

-0.16 

-0.16 

-'■  1 

0..3 

,  (- 

-0, 10 

-0.03 

-0.,:1 

-y . 7 

-".J6 

-0.28 

-0.19 

-0.11 

0.1a 

■'.04 

*0»  '7 

-0.07 

J6 

0  * " 

0  a  11 

-0.58 

-0.37 

-0,33 

16 

0.1,5 

-0.15 

-0.78 

-0.67 

-0.03 

-0.55 

-;.b3 

0,15 

-J. 'J* 

O.Oi 

-0.13 

-".19 

-0,51 

-0.3C 

-0.31 

-0.35 

-0.  ;9 

-0.64 

5*D  I-INT 

NPC  I-INT 

ERC  H*T 

ELC  I-INT 

*2 

0  2! 

0.24 

-v.O5 

-0.00 

O.lfc 

0.04 

0.01 

0,09 

0. 14 

0.33 

0.20 

0.16 

-0.05 

'.06 

0,27 

0.12 

-0.04 

-".07 

0,48 

0.44 

0.42 

-O.iC 

-".''1 

0.21 

0,52 

0.65 

~a  1 7 

0. 06 

0.12 

0.62 

0.77 

'V)0 

0.O8 

0.23 

'.21 

0."! 

0,37 

[j,34 

fi  "*7 

3RD  5-INT 

NRC  MNT 

e*c  s-:r 

^ll  3->T 

-(1,43 

-0,22 

-'.'...6 

-0.  '7 

-'.'** 

-0. 12 

0.15 

",20 

-1. ,  -lii 

-"-!**. 

->.35 

-0.36 

*0. 04 

•:.04 

-f-.vE 

-0.31 

-",20 

-A  29 

-".64 

,  *  "* 

-'-'.30 

-0.64 

-1  26 

-0.<>! 

-e  "2 

-^12 

"0  L+, 

-  M4 

-0  •  z 

5;i ) 


ERIC 
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'"te^ict-vg  Readies  ^5aS?i^ent  Sister. 
Ccr-alitics  Sethse^  English  anc  asanisn 

£p:*tn  Indices  for  t^e  3iii:caal  SaRp:e 
Enghsft  sicpss  -'5  Scans*  growth  zrdices- 


Spanish 


13  :L]"E 

-of  ei:fe 

lSF  Sl2PE 

NRC  ELDPE  E*C 

e_:  5.;5: 

■")[ 

C ,  Lv 

-0.11 

0.09 

0.12 

0.18 

O.i5 

-fi.03 

O.li 

o.:: 

C.23 

0.11 

0.06 

0.10 

V .  1 6 

-v.G2 

-0.05 

'».C3 

0.05 

O.rt 

CO* 

'      -v "» 
.*  I    1  J 

"0. 02 

SLOPE 

"i  **> 

.  *  '  u 

-0.il 

-'"♦.02 

.00 

O.02 

0.03 

-  .11 

-'■,05 

-o.c* 

-0,21 

"0 . 1 4 

0.05 

-0.02 

-\0° 

-f; ,  f'^ 

E_2?£ 

-O.O* 

-  ,  1i 

1  iU 

-O.li 

-0.12 

0.13 

Ot 1  * 

-  .',  ;6 

-0.  '2 

re 

—!,0a 

-u,  ly 

"  4  <   l  J 

-0.  .3 

0.23 

).16 

V . .  3 

v.: 

c  nsr 

05 

-4,15 

-0  ! T 

-<v»5 

0.10 

-0.02 

0.00 

0  02 

EL. 

-  0 1 1 ' 

-0.0/ 

0. 10 

0.01 

-0.03 

-'•.01 

-0.02 

v'DF  5- INT 

.32  S-IHT 

LSP  e-int 

SR3  S-INT 

5-INT 

ERC  5-INT 

5-INT 

ELC  3-IN7 

•f  U  W    _  1_  _  _ 

0.  is 

.',07 

0.34 

u.21 

0,10 

0, 01 

-0,03 

-y.03 

0,03 

OF  =J?E 

O.li 

-''.02 

0.08 

0.02 

0.06 

0.% 

-0.01 

■i.Ol 

L-,03 

i_ir  ELG^E 

-0.12 

-y.10 

-0.)1 

-0.08 

-0.03 

V , '.'  j 

-'.'.17 

-'•'m5 

5LDPE 

.''0 

0.13 

0.1* 

0.02 
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PREFACE 


Whw-J         J     ?  National  Institute  of  Education  (NIE)  funded  the 
ShSIi  J,m ucat1°"alTDev!  opment  Laboratory  (SEDL)  to  conduct  a  longi- 
tudinal study  on  the  Teaching  of  Reading  to  Bilingual  Children.  Educa- 
tors and  policymakers  alike  have  long  recognized  that  tire  ability  to 
r!3?JS  e?sent1a1  f0P  su«ess  1n  school,  1n  work,  and  in  life;  yet  many 
children  from  second-. anguage  backgrounds  have  trouble  learning  to  read 
in  schools  today.    The  majority  of  these  youngsters  are  from  Spanish- 
language  cackgrounds  and  from  low  Income  families.    Special  programs 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  children  are  provided  in  schools, 

5iiJ         l     m1te?  reseaPCh  ev1den<*  ^  guide  the  development,  evalu- 
ation, «r,d  Implementation  of  these  programs.    This  study  1s  Intended  to 
provide  Information  that  will  result  1n  greater  Insights  Into  w*at 
constitutes  a  favorable  learning  environment  for  children  from  Spanish- 
language  backgrounds,  what  Instructional  sequences  and  events  promote 
successful  and  efficient  learning  of  literacy  skills,  and  what  the  lan- 
guage and  literacy  outcomes  of  current  schooling  practices  are  for  a 
large  sample  of  these  youngsters. 

The  study  wa:  conducted  during  the  years  of  1978  through  1984.  It 
is  a  comprehensive  longitudinal  Investigation  of  the  development  of 
reading  skills  from  kindergarten  through  fourth  grade  for  a  representa- 
tive sample  of  more  than  350  children  from  bilingual  backgrounds,  and 
for  smaller  samples  of  children  who,  on  entry  Into  school,  were  mono- 
lingual 1n  Engllv  or  Spanish.    In  this  "natural  variation"  study, 
teaching  and  learning  were  carefully  documented  1n  field  settings  at 
the  several  sites. 

The  goals  of  the  study  were  to  (a)  describe  variations  in  both 
hnglish  and  Spanish  language  ability  of  students  living  in  bilingual 
communities,  (b)  document  prevailing  practices  1n  reading  instruction 
For  bilingual  students,  and  c)  Investigate  the  relations  between  the 
instructional  program  and  student  achievement  for  students  with  differ- 
ing entry  profiles. 

Description  of  the  Study 

• 

Surveys  of  the  general  and  school  populations  reveal  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  students  whose  language  resources  are  not  an  Ideal 
match  to  the  language  of  the  school.    An  Important  question  for  educa- 
tional practice  and  policy  centers  around  the  school's  responsibilities 
in  this  situation.    Bilingual  programs,  Engl1sh-as-a-Second-Language 
classes,  classroom  aides,  and  Hs1nk-or-sw1m"  approaches  can  all  be 
found  1n  practice  today.    From  limited  evidence  now  available,  none  of 
these  techniques  has  emerged  as  the  one  best  system. 

H1span1cs  make  up  the  largest  and  fastest  growing  school -age  popu- 
lation today.    The  dMographlcs  for  some  states  show  that  over  the  next: 
decade  they  may  constitute  as  much  as  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  popula- 
tion.   In  the  state  of  Texas  at  present  approximately  one  third  of  the 
school  children  are  from  Hispanic  backgrounds  (approaching  one 
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slate™  fhf  f°URd1i5.virtua11y  evep  sch00'  district  in  the 

Slf!'..!  y  i  *?e  SCh?01  distpicts  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
state  serve  school  populations  of  whirh  7**  *n  oo*  1*  *u  e 


border 

20% 


sn    J1  1!  W!11  documented  ^at,  in  general,  children  from  Soanish- 
speaking  backgrounds,  for  whatever  reason,  of.en  encounter  dlff  clltv 

ensure  access  to  equal  educational  opportunity  ?or  the  e'chl  d^e 
Although  many  individual  programs  have  had  co^lderabll  success  in 
improving  the  academic  performance  of  language-minority  student*  it 
has  not  been  demonstrated  that  these  programs  genSr lJ  aTSucina 
ennv?s?oned.     6dUCati°na1  'PPo^nityVthe  la'rge  VX t^at'waT  9 

Growth  in  reading  comes  about  for  most  younqsters  thrnjah  fnrm»i 
classroom  instruction.  Understanding  the  development ?of  £aTinQ  anl 
know  edge  of  the  critical  variables  that  determlnT  uccess  Jr  failure 

i,!?r?L0?aK  iC3refUl  t*m  nati0n  of  the  instructional  program  --  not 
just  the  label  over  the  classroom  door,  but  the  program  as  uallv 
implemented  by  the  classroom  teacher.  9  ua11y 

t„  ^fdU^-^rS  have  raised  severa1  ^sues  about  the  most  effective  wav 
to  help  bi  Ingual  children  become  proficient  readers  of  English  These 
include  {a)  valid  assessment  of  the  student's  ability  m  the  lanauaaes 
of  the  home  and  of  the  school,  (b)  the  optimal  balance  of  form    9  9 
instruction  in  both  languages,  (c  )  thfe  most  effective  trans™  from 
one  language  to  the  other,  and  (d)  bilingual  support  "ithn  the  class- 
room environment.    A  major  thesis  of  the  Teaching  Reedino  to  R?i?n"*i 
Children  study  1s  that  addressing  these  issues  (and  others    requ  4  a 
comprehensive  and  ecologically-valid  Investigation  of  te  1 
between  the  child's  language  and  the  language^  of  instruction. 

Design  of  the  Study 

aiven^^i^^L^0^6^1'^5  ?f  the  Study'  considerable  attention  was 
given  to  the  selection  of  schools,  teachers  and  students,  to  the 

la^Hc6!     for«;j"1n?  language  and  reading  achievement,  and  to  the 
i^scuM  inStrUCti0n'    Each  "  *«•  topic's 
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*l  SC         and  200  teachers  from  six  school  districts  oartin- 
n  I"  thVtud*'    Inc1ud«d  are  variations  in  the  nature  5f  the  read  I 
ing  program  (a  range  from  phonics-oriented  to  meaning-based)  classroom 
organization  (some  self-contained,  others  team-taught),  and  qradl 
structure  (the  range  of  grades  in  the  Individual  school  aSd  the  extent 
of  cross-grading  both  vary).    The  schools  differed  i     1       SES  urban- 
icity    locale,  and  makeup  of  the  student  body  (from  med  Sm  to  hi  ah 
concentration  of  bilingual  students).  9 

Student  Cohorts 

Th,^™?  llUdy  was  undertaken  in  four  cohorts  or   waves"  of  students 

^P   n     th?haC°5r?  C°:SLSted  ent1re1*'  or  1n  lar«e  Part!  of  {Ungual 
111      *\     6    1PSt  cohort  "as  sma11  <N"40)  and  of  limited  generality- 
the  second  was  somewhat  larger  (N-80)  and  covered  a  sl1ghtly9b?oader 
tZii  °Von?exts-    Tf«  th1'd  cohort  which  was  both  larger  (liSS)  and 
UtdehrJonH1tS  genera11t>»  incorporated  a  number  of  procedural  1mp4 £. 

a!a?%nnH5h0^^r10US  exPer1e?£e  ,n  the  and  1nc1ud«*  a  monolin- 

gual English-speaking  sample.    The  fourth  cohort  consisted  of  a  rela- 
tively small  sample  (N-60)  of  monolingual  Spanish -speaking  studenls! 

All  of  the  bilingual  sites  were  from  the  state  of  Texas    as  were 
the  monolingual  English-speaking  students.    The  monoling"?  Spanish- 
speaking  students  were  from  one  sUe  1n  Northern  Mexico?  >Pan1sn- 

z^oJJll  rlg1!;al  de!1f  0f  tne  study  called  for  "eh  student  to  be 
assessed  and  observed  from  entry  to  kindergarten  through  exit  from 
third  grade.    By  covering  the  full  range  of  the  primary  years   wl  would 
Vefd  nntt°ne?am1ne..th|  trans1t1on  'n>m  "1  earnl ng'to  read"  through 
o    rllriVn    ]earn'\  For  kstudents  ^  Programs  where  the  Initial  stages 
of  reading  were  in  Spanish,  we  also  considered  it  Important  to 
determine  tne  transition  to  competence  1n  English  reading. 

™hrtJhe  or'SinJ1  des1an  wfls  1n  fact  Implemented  for  the  first  two 
nJlT  ii°re  ?V!?  students  wre  backed  from  first  through  fourth 
? ?t*L  fo]1o;edktne  1ntend«l  d«1gn.    Due  to  limited  funding 

in  the  later  stages  of  the  study  the  las\  two  cohorts  could  not  be 
to    owed  for  the  full  four  years  that  were  originally  Intended.  The 
bilingual  and  monolingual  English  samples  from  the  Texas  sites  were 
tltZt  Ml!7. ;1;deraarte"  ci'-f?h  second  grade,  and  the  monolingual 
Spanish  samples  from  the  site  1n  Northern  Mexico  were  observed  from 
rirst  through  third  grade  (the  program  did  not  provide  a  kindergarten). 

The  monolingual  samples  were  Incorporated  1n  the  design  to  aid  in 
validating  the  Instruments  for  student  assessment.    Both  the  English 
and  Spanish  cohorts  are  small  and  not  selected  to  be  fully  representa- 
tive of  monolingual  populations.    Data  from  these  samples  will  be 
presented  in  Volume  3,  as  part  of  the  discussion  on  the  adequacy  of  the 
instruments  for  measuring  growth.    The  study  was  designed  to  study  the 

tZl*  ?Ve!d1n?  "  bi11ngUal  st,jdents,  not  as  a  basis  for  comparing 
these  students  with  monolingual  youngsters.    Accordingly,  comparisons 
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between  the  various  samples  will  not  be  made  in  this  report,  nor  do  we 
recommend  that  others  attempt  such  comparisons. 

Language  Assessment 

anH  sna^i!1  tyJ?s  °f  data  "ere  collected  for  each  student  on  English 

SJntoS  Mh  cP  •  1Cl!nCy:    Each  *eap'  eap]y  in  th*         and  again   n  the 
Winter  and  Spring .teachers  rated  their  students'  language  skills! 
Oral  language  proficiency  tests  were  administered  in  the  Fall  of  ea-h 

^taaP;ino^CnIXuifU?i0J:P2d  Samp1es  "ePe  obtained  .ontMy  on  a 

arnuJi  9,nS      !^   k  thPee  settin3s:    *"  <:he  classroom,  on  the  play- 
ground,  and  in  the  home.  K  J 

Reading  Assessment 


c*    Je^ri\  instruments  were  used  to  measure  reading  achievement 

J  ?;1"   test  scores  (mostly  English,  were  collected  yearly .  *M 
tJll  J  1n'°™ation  was  obtained  from  a  battery  of  Individual iC- 
admlnistered  "performance  based  tests"  1n  both  English  and  Spanish 
kindergarten,  the  Stanford  Founds™  sihiic  r^JZ 


More 
In 


^■■■■s      cov-m  3v.nuu.  year,    mis  instrument  provides  IndeDendent  ma- 

IZVr0'.?*  StU5ent'S  SM11S  1n  decod1n9*  "0Pd  nieanir^Wv  ilT 
oral  reading,  and  comprehension.    Finally,  Informal  reading  inventories 
were  administered  throughout  the  school  year.  9  invent  ones 

Classroom  Observations  and  Teacher  Interviews 

Project  staff  conducted  monthly  observations  of  the  reading 
^hn.^l?"  3"  f3:h '1asSP0?m  and  interviewed  the  teachers  quarterly 
staffing  Lr,t:SrLPUCt1°na    Plan?'         observation  instrument"  documented 
staffing  patterns,  grouping  and  organization,  time  allocation,  the  lan- 

o9!!nr9L(;^a^StP!lCt10^  !he  chapacter  °f  instruction,  the  mater  als  and 
procedures  used,  and  the  response  of  the  students.    The  Interviews 
focused  on  the  teacher's  general  Instructional  objectives,  as  well  as 
the  objectives  for  individual  target  students.    Taken  together,  these 
two  instruments  yield  a  rich  characterization  of  the  classroom  environ- 
ment  for  the  target  students. 

Student  Entry  Variables.  Classroom  Factors,  and  Reading  Achievement 

The  primary  goals  of  the  analyses  were  to  identify  the  qeneral 
relationships  that  characterize  variation  in  these  factors  and  to  look 
for  underlying  regularities  that  are  associated  with  success  and 
railure,  both  1n  the  early  staoe  of  reading  instruction  and  in  the 
year-to-year  variations. 
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This  report  is  one  of  a  series  of  eight  documents  contained  in  the 
Finai  Report  submitted  to  the  National  Institute  of  Education.    A  com- 
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?M«S.llSL°f  th6Se  documents  is  Prided  on  the  inside  of  the  cover  of 
urns  report, 

*,n  W3S  J^cllaborative  effort  among  a  number  of  individuals 

n      1t»* ion?'    All  members  of  the  research  team  contributed  to  the 
he   ^flT^  3nd  WrUin9  °f  th1s  series  of  documents,  however, 

jUJlSll??1        6  "ame  aPPeari  firSt  in  the  ,ist  of  a«thors  was 
responsible  for  preparing  the  particular  document. 


Betty  J,  Mace-Mat luck 
Wesley  A.  Hoover 
Co-Principal  investigators 


Austin,  Texas 
November  30,  1984 
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INTRODUCTION 


In  the  previous  volume,  the  reading  performance  of  the  bilingual 
sample  was  discussed,  and  substantial  Individual  differences  1n  the 

K£ !?«.!!  !r*2  1\bot!  E??l1sh  and  Span1sh  readn9  ™ 

One  of  the  main  thrusts  of  this  study  1s  how  such  differences  1n 
growth  can  be  explained,  and  1n  particular,  the  role  played  bv 
..struct  on.    As  such,  the  study  Invested  large  resources  1n  acquiring 
information  about  the  specific  Instruction  the  target  sample  rece  ved 

waTbe  na^r' IZk! JT^9""?  1"  Mch  the1r  Wmln  read' ng 

til  52Z9J£!fi2'#  V°lumC*  theSe  S0urces  of  In'omatlon.  and 

the  data  obtained  from  them,  are  described.    In  the  next  volume  tne 

link  between  these  Individual  Instructional  Indices  and  student' 
deviations  in  reading  growth  patterns  will  be  discussed. 

«•»  /.coord1natedj sy"effl  employing  classroom  observations  and  teacher 

JwV  J^hWS,USed  1"  !he  StUdy  t0  (a)  otU]n  deta1led  -haracterlza! 
tions  of  the  classroom  Instruction  experienced  by  each  of  the  students 

In  the  study  (b)  document  the  teachers'  general  Instructional  objec- 
tives, as  well  as  those  for  Individual  students,  (c)  describe  the 

11m      1n«iructIo;al  P^gram,  both  at  the  school  and  classroom 
level,  and  (d)  gather  Information  about  the  teachers'  background, 

SSIhS^w  a?fa?e  !kl";\  ^  pr1mary  data  sourCes  employed  for 
describing  Individual  student  Instruction  are  the  Reading  and  hathewa- 

l  u?  °  Se.!at1°"  System  rRAMO.^  and  the  Teacher  Check  list »  /fteeK  

lists,,    mese  are  tne  focus  of  this  report  and  are  described  1n 
detail  below.    The  remaining  Instruments,  of  which  there  are  three, 
are  ancillary  Information  sources  that  have  utility  for  cross- 
validation  of  tne  primary  sources.    These  Include  (a)  the  B1l1-<aual 


Classroom  Questionnaire  (BCQ),  and  Its  successor,  the  Inventory  V 
BiTTngua  I  instruction  flBH.  and  (b)  tne  Survey  of  Teachers'  Back - 


"  iUB,Jl  iau' «*.non  i  ion,  ana  (o;  rne  survey  of  Teachers'  Back- 
ground and  LanguagT3kills  (STBLS).    Both  the  BtU  and  ml  are  baled 
teacher  interviews  about  daily  teachlna  sehpnui**  to,  n  *„k,^*. 


on 


dally  teaching  scheaules  (e.g.,  subjects 
taught,  languages  employed,  lengr.h  of  instructional  period,  language 
background  of  students),  and  thus  provide  Information  relevant  to 
instructional  language  'isage  across  each  of  the  language  arts  and 
content  areas  taught  in  the  school.    The  STBLS,  again  based  on  teacher 
interview,  provides  Information  about  each  Individual  teachers' 
educational  background,  training,  and  self-assessed  skill  1n  using 
both  English  and  Spanish  1n  various  settings  ranging  from  the  very 

lrl?lT   t0  the  very  formal-    "^se  three  1r    ruments  (BCQ,  IBI,  and 
STBLS)  are  not  treated  1n  this  document;  however,  a  copy  of  each  of 

!!le  I^r^u,rent3  1s  Prov1ded  i-i  Appe'.aices  A  and  B,  for  th«  BCO/IBI  and 
the  STBLS,  res >ect1vely. 

For  the  two  instruments  th?,t  are  the  focus  of  this  report  (RAMOS 
and  Che.' Mists),  the  specific  structure  of  each  1s  oresented  below, 
along  »  ,th  the  procedu;es  employed  for  deriving  summary  Indices.  This 
is  fOi.owed  by  a  discussion  of  the  descriptive  statistics  for  these 
derived  summ.'  >  Indices  of  Instruction  for  the  bilingual  target 
sample.    Finally,  a  description  of  the  method*  employed  in  deriving  an 
inoex  of  the  primary  language  of  the  reading    -ogram  over  the  primary 
graces  (ye?rs  of  Spanish  reading  instruction;  is  presented 


READING  AND  MATHEMATICS  OBSERVATION  SYSTEM 


The  primary  source  of  instructional  data  was  obtained  from 
regular  classroom  observations.    For  each  target  student    these  obser 
vations  were  conducted  during  the  scheduled  reading  period  o? "hose 
teachers  with  primary  responsibility  for  providing9^  ng  Insertion 
to  the  target  student.    In  this  section,  the  structure  of  the  observa 
tion  instrument  1s  first  described,  followed  by  d1scu1s?ons  of  thT 
?nH?,»cneCr^  a"?  PPOCess1n9  Procedures,  the  derivation  of  sunmary 
M?!nn»'i *     descriptive  statistics  on  the  aggregated  measures  ™?  the 
bilingual  sample.    These  are  followed  by  descriptions  of  further  data 
reduction  procedures  which  yielded  factor  score?,  and  I  present £t?o? 
of  their  associated  descriptive  statistics  and  1nter-Corfet"?ons 


Instrument  Description 

The  Reading  and  Mathematics  Observation  System  (RAMOS)  was 
de vel 0 Ped  by  Kobert  and  kathryn  Calfee  (Calfee'*  Cal fee ,  1974   1 976 ) 
as  a  method  of  recording  Instructional  events  occurring  within 
Dranni^nn50!;?0!.  c] asspo?ras •    Primarily  designed  to  document  the 

llllm  ?!  f?p^MTd1n9%l?n9UJ9e  artS  and  "thwitlcs  lessons,  the 
system  1s  flexible,  providing  for  easy  modification.    For  example,  the 

U*itC22i%?  t0  c!lapacter1ze  ™d1"9  activities  can  be  ex^an  ed 
?m    11  P  rJ1C^orxneeds»  as  was  done  1n  the  Reading  Diary  study 
(Plontkowskl,  1981)  to  encompass  the  broader  range  of  still and 
materials  more  frequently  found  at  the  primary  level. 

The  RAMOS  system  provides  readme  documentation  of  classroom 
^  <^tl0n^Unl1ke  th?  J1f-«mpMng  methods  used  1n  many  other 
oystsms.    Using  a  special  form,  a  trained  observer  begins  an  observa- 

^o?^KlPeC°Pd,1ng  the  C"PPent  status  of  the  Instruction  delivered  as 
applicable  under  each  of  the  RAMOS  categories,  thus  providing  a  base- 

Jl?nnaoS?"nV   £he  1n^t1ai  stPuctur«  and  content  of  the  Instruction 
being  offered.    From  then  until  the  end  of  the  observation,  any  time 
there  1s  a  change  ,n  skill  or  activity  1n  one  or  more  of  ^e  sjec  fted 
w?tnPtUhCJ         2* eK9?P  2%  thIS  Change  15  1dent1f1*d  and  recorded  along 
Jn  I  *  Ch??9e  ?CCUPS*    Such  documentation  allows 

an  assessment  of  both  the  quality  (as  represented  by  the  particular 
code)  and  quant  ty  (as  represented  by  the  number  of  minutes  a  particu- 
lar code  1s  employed)  of  effort  spent  by  the  teacher  and  students 
ider  each  of  the  several  categories  of  RAMOS. 

Information  is  recorded  or.  *n  Event  Form  using  computer- 
conpatlble  mnemonic  codes  contained  on  a  Master  Code  Shfcdt.    The  E*p. 

Form  1s  designed  co  answer  some  of  the  fo I  lowing  questions  about   " 

classroom  activities: 

What  is  the  classroom  organization? 

What  1s  the  structure  of  the  groups  of  students?    How  are 
they  organized? 
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Where  are  the  target  stu.ents  (specific  children  selected  to 
be  observed  as  Individuals)?    In  what  groups? 

Where  are  the  Instructors? 

Who  1s  doing  the  Instructing,  and  hovt? 

What  1s  -be  classification  o'  the  Instructor  (teacher,  aide, 
volunteer,  tutor,  etc,)? 

What  re] 9  1s  the  Instructor  playing  (direct  instruction, 
discipline,  classroom  management,  assessment,  etc.)? 

What  1s  tne  content  of  instruction? 

What  subject  matter  1s  being  taught? 

involvf  ?  1S  taught'  *hat  sk     J  and  activities  are 

What  materials  are  being  used? 
What  1s  tne  response  of  the  students  to  1nstrur»1.„„? 

Wh-*  are  the  tasks  required  or  expected  of  the  students? 

What  Is  the  judged  level  if  attention  to  Instruction?  W^it 
1s  the  relative  adequacy  of  performance?   What  amount  of 
social  interaction  1s  there  between  «.udentsv 

In  what  ways,  1f  any,  are  the  activities  of  targec  students 
different  from  those  of  the  group? 

With  these  general  questions  1n  mind,  the  RAMOS  system  was 
adapted  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  Teaching  Readl^  to 
u,,i ngual  Children  Stuoy.    In  this  version  (Calfee  4  Calfee,  1978K 
tne  basic  format  and  content  c*  the  system  were  retained.    Some  cate- 
gories were  removed  from  the  £-. >nt  Form,  modified  to  obtain  informa- 
tion of  a  more  global  nature,  and  included  In  -he  Rating  Summary  Sheet 
(not  discussed   n  this  report),  which  was  completed  by  fhe  observer- — 
Immediately  foiling  each  observation.    Other  changes  occjrred  1n  the 
content  section  of  the  Event  Form  where  the  reading  codes  were  modl- 
fleoTo  permit  documentation  specific  to  the  SEDL  research  (changes 
mainly  concerned  with  the  focus  of  Instruction  an   materials  the 
teaching  strategies  employed,  and  the  languaga  us  ,d  during  Instruc- 
tional events;     lr.  Appendix  C,  the  RAMOS/ SEDL  Event  Form!  Rating 
Summary  Sheet,  Master  Code  Sheet.  Definitions  of  Codes,  and  Defini- 
tions of  Scales  are  presented:  aarh  l»r>pt  fnn  gnT"R7t1ng  Summary 
bneeti  is  discussed  fv   her  belo*/.   2  *- 

T».e  Event  form  (see  Appendix  C)  1s  a  record  1n  coded  form  of  what 
occurs  1n  the  classroom.  The  top  0f  the  page  1s  used  for  basic  infor- 
mation:   place,  date,  obse-ver,  names  of  any  s       -4  materials  used, 


™h  i£  !'niJial  id^1f1ca:1on  and  assignment  of  the  target  students 

activities  are  summarized  below  (refer  to  the  SL?Ir  rJn!  Sh  *  t 
Appendix  C  for  the  specific  codei  Slow*  %»T&^$fc  1 " 

S£!  «the  "S1"?1  /l0Ck  t1me  >1len  the  -ctlvltles  coded  for  a 
given  group  begin  (to  the  nearest  minute  on  a  24  hour  clock). 

IVrlll  ltUAenV    the  un1que  1dent1f1cat1on  number  of  a  given 

group  to  which  the  target  student  1s  current ?y  assigned" 

TldTcTte  22fcX??Ii0I  'J*  fnte:ed  11ne  of  ^^ormatlon,  used  to 
indicate  whether  (a)  an  Instantiated  group  1s  (or  1s  no  lonaeM 
being  observed,  (b)  a  target  student  Is  InvolviS  in  a  dlfflSnt 
Instructional  activity  than  the  one  the  group  Is  generally  under- 

lo^fo-rTd.        Un1qUe  1dentif1cat1on  n«"*er  of  the  group  being 

^e^vaTT5F7:    ^  nUmber  °f  StUdentS  ass1*ned  to  the  group  under 

Instructor  ID;    the  unique  Identification  r-mher  of  the 
Instructor  associated  with  the  group  being  observed. 

as\SLriata^!fhSfrCat1nn:K  Jhe  class1f^atlon  of  the  Instructor 
voJuntJer).  6  9P0UP  bClng  ('bSePved  (e'9..  teacher,  aide, 

Instructor  Role;  the  role  the  Instructor  1s  paying  In 
delivering  the  Instruction  to  the  group  felng  observed. 

o^rvatlon!6''    ^  Curp1culum  in  »«•  *  the  group  under 

^nSf^C?1°ra1  f?cl'-'    the  ^structlonal  emphases  and  strategies 

six  ski  f  lZZi 5  U?d6Ptake?  b*  the  group  being  observed  (?  der 
six  skill  headings  of  general,  grammar,  vocabulary,  decodlnq 
comprehension,  ani  Interpretation  skills).  aecoamg, 

DTat^r3UrL^!:?,?anne''  1"  WMch  Sk111s  of  visua1  °r  auditory 

IT         !"  aP?  Ppeser,ted  by  the  Instructor  associated 
with  the  g:   ,    under  observation  (as  parts-to-whole  or 
whole-tO'  >arts ) . 
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Language  of  Instruction:  the  language  employed  by  the  Instructor 
1n  the  delivery  of  Instruction  to  the  group  under  observation. 

Primary  Materials:    the  materials  being  used  by  the  group  under 
observation  which  are  the  central  focus  of  the  Instructional 
event.   

Ancillary  Materials:    the  supplemental  materials  used  by  the 
group  under  observation  which  are  secondary  to  the  primary 
materials  1n  their  function. 

Activity/Task:    the  type  of  activity  chosen  as  a  vehicle  to 
convey  the  instructional  content  to  the  group  being  observed 
(under  nine  activity  headings  of  lecture,  discussion,  Independent 
wo.'k,  questions/answers,  recitation,  audio-visual ,  transitional, 
other  reading-related  activities,  and  non-reading  activities). 

Attention  (Collection  "ears  1-2):    for  the  group  being  observed, 
the  observer's  rat1ny    f  the  overall  attention  of  the  students  to 
the  assigned  task. 

Number  of  No n en gaged  Students  (Collection  Years  3-5):  the  number 
of  students  in  tne  observed  grcip  who  are  not  attending  to  the 
task  assigned. 

Productivity:  for  the  group  being  observed,  the  observer's 
rating  of  the  productivity  of  those  students  engaged  in  the 
assigned  task.  — " — 

Noise/Social  Interaction:    for  the  group  being  observed,  the 
observer's  rating  of  the  noise  level  of  the  group  (relative  to 
the  activity/task  being  performed). 

As  noted  above,  the  category  of  Attention  was  only  employ*'  1n  the 
first  two  years  of  data  collection;  m  the  remaining  three  years,  1t 
was  replaced  with  the  more  specific  Index,  Number  of  Nonengaqed 
Students      this  was  the  only  major  change  made  in  the  RAMOS — 
instrument  during  the  five  years  of  data  collection. 

An  example  taken  from  a  completed  protocol  will  be  used  to. 
demorstrate  the  method  this  system  employs  1n  characterizing  instruc- 
tion In  the  current  :+udy.    Figure  1  (presented  on  the  next  t«o  pages) 
displays  a  completed  sample  Event  Form  taken  from  a  Site  5,  second- 
grade  classroom  during  the  last  year  of  data  collection.    This  example 
will  be     e  b?s1s  of  further  examples  used  1n  describing  the  deriva- 
tion   '  instructional  sunmary  Indices,  so  understanding  1t  will 
facilitate  the  understanding  of  subsequent  discussions  of  procedures. 

In  the  top  panels  of  the  Event  Form,  four  target  students  are 
identified;  the  first  three  are  assigned  to  group  1  (containing  19 
students  with  no  associated  instructor),  and  the  fourth  to  group  2 
(consisting  of  six  students  with  the  teacher).    Interpreting  the  first 
line  of  the  protocol  (from  laft  to  right),  group  1  1s  formed  at 
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apply  CX'  In  coCns    1  and  12)     SI  .  ??*?."*.  r°'e  c0,ies  *>  "« 
In  column  13);  th»  Injtr  Jtlonfi if™  ?UbJ,<?  1s  U"W  «*S  (V 
columns  14.1.J.  and  t"sr  1«h   qu*    ,  '„      pp"fye  W?1?.  tj*'  '« 
17).    The  language  of  InstrurM™  I.  t..n  I  /?£  y J  x    1n  column 
the  chalkboard9  cognst°1tutl%PU   e°  r  « ^    r         ""^  "^ 
used  as  supplemental  materials  Vtr«  Zn^rJi  ?  '   ?   papeP  and  &ncU 
21-22,  respectively).    The  activ1ty/taSk  HB  "  C°]UmnS  19"20  and 
1ng  of  copying  material  iVjota  a  ?rk  C0ns1st" 

Jtudents  1s  engaged  ('00'  In  co  IIS?  STIt?     52'  and  each  of  tn* 
group  1s  ratedSa?  mekm  wlVt°  H  1se"  e  el        PSfSi^fT  ?'  the 
columns  28  and  29,  respectively)     ?n  «„»  ?I     -  (      ar,d   L  1n 
for  group  1  1s  one  wherTct.,H^i;        sum.  the  c.assroom  eve.it  coded 

desks',  copying  KllSTLSSS?^  Z'lZl^T^'  *  the1r 
pencils.    By  scannlra  down  thl  r     9  rl  e  chali">°ar<l  with  paoer  and 
locating  the  4?ere£2e t  ?o  IrlnT9  10  Categ°ry  {-olumR  ?>  a"'J 

few  modifications:    at  8-37    fLC   f  °f  obser'at1o"  with  only  a 
form  group  3;  at  8:42  t^ll  a     h     wS       U*'n  fr™  9P0UP  1  to 
an  ESI  language  1  ioratSry^note  t  at  co^n^  ^  th*  gPOup  fo" 
'0005'  under  the  time  category?  at  Isfl^oL   "6S  ^ 
group  to  form  group  4-  at  9°  11    t H  ?h    *    °  sU'dents  leave  the 

for  the  ESI  Jgua*  la    rai £  4\  ^?7^°'eft  earlier 

begins  facilitating  the  seatwork  1*1*1  9:h7,  the  *«eher 

ended  st  9:20.  seatwork  of  the  group  until  the  observation  1s 

teache'rSho2  Is  ^S^^N30',60'* J1"1"?  s1x  stud«*s  end  the 
language  of  InsTruSJ^^  1s  the 

engaged  In  teacher  directed  Instruction  ^  V??  students  are 
t  oo  using  word  cards     Th?«  1,     *  stght-word  recogot- 

the  focus  sEtchesf™  whol.  £Ih  *  con*??u«  f°r  "«  urtnutes  when 

co;;inglt8er  a,' SS  t'h.'cna?  Sdl^T.  2V  f°"P  ' 

with  a  third  group  of  f  !.  oh '.UrJ, >  kj£i  tMch<""  ^Im  work 

students  in  group  1.  "''d™  'ormed  from  a  subset  of  the 

r  *?  ™%«£i2  o8;3this9TopuP3  'yii- 

»«.  procedure8  of'tr^n,  S^s^«*7jffi2l?> 
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target  students  may  be  tracked  throughout  the  observation,  thus 
providing  Information  on  which  to  build  Individual  Instructional 
profiles.   


The  second  event  worth  special  notice  occurs  at  9:00.    Here  tar- 
get student  4  1s  observed  doing  something  different  from  the  assigned 
group  (  0'  1n  column  6),  and  the  difference  Indicated  appears  1n 
activity /task  category.    While  group  4  1s  generally  Involved  1n  read- 
ing and  responding,  target  student  4  1s  asked  to  read  aloud  ('RRA'  1n 
columns  23-25)  for  a  minute;  he  1s  returned  at  9:01  to  the  activity/ 
task  of  the  group.    Using  this  procedure  allows  the  documentation  of 
Instruction  for  an  Individual  student  even  when  that  Instruction  1s 
different  from  the  group  to  which  the  student  1s  nominally  assigned. 

The  third  point  of  special  Interest  concerns  the  handling  of  a 
fairly  frequent  event,  that  of  momentary  control.    In  Figure  i,  at 
9:06  such  a  momentary  activity  1s  noted  ( 'M'  1n  column  6\    The  only 
other  entries  for  the  line  concern  the  Instructor,  and  here,  the 
teacher  1s  observed  to  be  acting  1n  a  contrc'  rode  ('C  1n  column  12) 
oyer  group  3.    Prior  to  this  time,  the  teach,    was  providing  Instruc- 
tion to  group  4,  but  some  event  within  group  3,  working  Independently 
on  the  assigned  copying  task,  required  the  teacher's  attention  for  a 
short  period  of  time  (less  than  30  seconds).    Had  the  control  required 
more  time,  then  the  teacher  would  have  been  assigned  to  group  3  and 
removed  from  group  4.    By  using  this  technique,  an  assessment  of  the 
number  of  interruptions  requiring  an  Instructor's  management  within  an 
Instructional  event  can  b  made. 

The  f1n.l  point  of  special  Interest  concerns  the  last  line  cf  the 
observation  which  1s  always  '0099'  entered  1n  the  first  four  columns. 
This  1s  dimply  the  special  code  recognized  by  the  analysis  program  to 
mark  the  end  of  the  observation. 

Before  turning  to  the  procedures  used  to  summarize  the  RAMOS 
protocols,  a  discussion  of  the  collection  and  Initial  pr0c«;<s1ng  o* 
the  raw  protocols  will  be  given. 


Data  Collection  and  Processing 

As  discussed  1n  Volume  2  (paqe  43)  of  this  series  of  reports,  th« 
study  was  quite  fortunate  1n  acquiring  the  skills  of  an  exceptionally 
able  group  of  data  collectors  at  each  of  the  six  sites  —  tc  our 
delight,  most  remained  with  the  study  for  Its  duration.    Give,  the 
complexity  of  the  observation  system,  substantial  training  is 
required,  but  the  teaching  experience  each  of  the  data  electors 
possessed  was  quite  useful  1n  facilitating  their  acquisition  cf  ;ts 
principles.    In  the  late  summer  of  the  year  of  a  site's  initial  entry 
into  the  study,  extensive  training  on  the  RAMOS  (lasting  about  r<ve 
days)  was  provided  by  personnel  expert  in  Its  use.    Supplemental  on- 
site  training  followed  1n  mid-Fall  and  late  Sprinq  (t-ach  of  about  two 
days  duration);  1n  subsequent  years,  three  training  sessions  (of  some- 
what shorter  duration)  were  held  at  about  these  same  times,    in  the 
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SLrthfn;eJl°Ldat%C.0l1?C!'10ni  a11  s1te  Personn.1  were  brought  to 
SEDL  for  two  days  of  training  1n  an  effort  to  ensure  uniformity  in 
classroom  coding.  J 

^**J?!L**l*  co1Ject1on  schedule  (see  Volume  2)  called  for  monthly 
c  assroom  observations  (October  through  April)  of  the  -eadlng  instruc- 
ts given  each  target  student  by  the  teacher  with  primary  responsi- 
bility for  sich  Instruction.    The  schedule  was  difficult  to  follow 
given  t,ie  other  duties  the  study  assigned  to  the  data  collectors,  and 
the  spreading  of  target  students  after  their  Initial  selection  to  all 
available  classrooms  In  subsequent  grade  levels.    As  a  result,  only 
five  to  six  of  the  scheduled  seven  observations  were  gener2lly 
obtained  each  year.  J 

Completed  protocols  were  received  at  SEDL  on  a  monthly  basis,  and 
In-house  staff  checked  their  coding  for  completeness  and  accuracy. 
Contlnua   communication  between  SEDL  staff  and  field  observers  was 
essential,  and  allowed  uniform  handling  of  special  cases  as  they  were 
encountered.    Once  checked,  the  raw  protocols  were  then  sntered  Into 
computer  files,  frequency  analyses  conducted,  and  Identified  codlnq/ 
entry  errors  corrected.    As  detailed  below,  the  raw  alphanumeric  codes 
were  the"  transformed  to  ordinal  numeric  codes  based  on  scaling 
routines,  and  summary  Indices  of  the  1nst national  dimensions  of 
interest  for  each  target  student  in  each  observation  were  generated. 
These  files  were  tnen  segregated  Into  English  and  Spanish  redding 
observation  summaries.   At  the  end  of  the  data  collection  phase  of  the 
study,  these  Ia*guage-spec1f1c  collection  year  summary  fll*;  were  then 
merged  to  create  language-specific  Instructional  year  summary  files 
(I.e..  English  and  Spanish  summary  files  organized  by  Instructional 
year,  kindergarten  through  fourth  grade). 
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Segregation  of  English  and  Spanish  Protocols 

As  nentloned  above,  once  entered  Into  computer  files,  Individual 
target  -tudent  summaries  (i.e.,  summaries  jased  on  individual  observa- 
tions) were  segregated  Into  English  reading  Instruction  and  Spanish 
reading  Instruction  observations.    These  distinctions  were  made  mainly 
on  the  basis  of  the  primary  languzge  of  the  materials  used  1n  the 
instructional  groups  each  target  student  was  assigned  (Information 
about  the  language  of  the  materials  was  contained  at  the  top  of  each 
Event  Form).    Similar  Information  about  the  language  of  materials  as 
indicated  on  any  Ch*rir lists  obtained  during  the  same  period  of  time 
(discussed  in  the  next  major  section)  were  also  reviewed,  and  any 
discrepancies  between  these  Information  sources  were  checked  with  the 
field  observer  (or  relevant  teacher)  to  determine  whether  a  given 
student  at  a  given  time  was  primarily  enrolled  in  an  English,  Spanish, 
or  djal  language  reading  program. 

Once  these  files  were  created,  the  Individual  student  summaries 
wert  checked  to  determine  the  amount  of  time  on  which  each  summary  was 
based  J.e.,  the  number  of  minutes  the  student  was  actually  observed 
in  each  summarized  protocol).    Since  some  sunnar<es  were  found  to  be 
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bcsed  on  little  actual  observation  time  (e.g.,  students  leaving  the 
classroom  to  attend  language  labs  held  1n  other  rooms),  all  summaries 
jased  on  10  or  fewer  minutes  were  removed  from  the  files  and  did  not 
enter  into  any  subsequent  analyses.    Of  the  remaining  protocols,  the 
average  observed  time  was  about  40  minutes  (see  the  tables  presented 
below  which  provide  these  statistics  for  each  Instructional  year)  We 
!J?urtcUrn      !  discussion  of  the  procedures  used  to  summarize  the  raw 
RAMOS  English  and  Spanish  reading  protocols. 


derivation  of  Sumry  Measures 

Instructional  d1mens1u.s  were  quantified  by  constructing  scales 
from  tne  raw  codes  under  each  of  the  RAMOS  categories.   The  scales 
derived  and  the  values  assigned  Individual  codes  under  each  scale  are 
delineated  1n  the  Definition  of  scales  contained  1n  Appendix  C;  these 
are  briefly  summarized  below.    The  selection  of  the  Instructional 
dimensions  to  be  assessed  was  based  on  both  a  theory  of  Independent 
component  process  1n  reading  (see  Volume  5),  and  knowledge  about  the 
characteristics  of  effective  Instruction.    ",1ven  (1)  the  theory  that 
reading  consists  of  a  set  of  relatively  Independent  component  pro- 
cesses, (2)  a  measurement  system  which  has  been  designed  to  assess 
growth  1n  each  of  these  components  (namely,  the  Interactive  Reading 
Assessment  System),  and  (3)  a  theory  of  what  general  characteristics 
cr  instruction  are  Important  1n  Its  effective  delivery,  then  assessing 
the  dimensions  of  Instruction  which  theoretically  should  advance  skill 
1n  these  components  1s  both  natural  and  critical. 

This  derivation  and  assignment  of  raw  RAMOS  codes  to  ordinal 
scale  values  were  based  on  the  judgement  of  SEDL  staff  expert  1n  both 
reading  acquisition  and  elementary  school  instruction.    Clearly,  the 
theoretical  base  of  the  assignments  may  be  open  to  question,  but  part 
of  their  assessment  must  be  left  to  their  usefulness  1n  predicting 
reading  growth  (the  subject  of  Volume  7).    The  instructional 
dimensions  derived  are  summarized  below: 

Number  of  Students:    the  number  of  students  contained  1n  th„ 
instructional  group. 

Classification:  the  level  of  the  Instructor's  formal  training, 
ranging  from  minimal  (volunteer)  to  mid-level  (teacher  aide)  to 
substantial  (substitute  teacher,  resource  teacher,  teacher). 

Role:    the  level  of  forma"!  instruction  provided,  ranging  from 
mTnTmal  (preparation,  control,  management)  to  mid-level 
(facilitation)  to  substantial  (direct  Instruction). 

Subject  Matter:  the  amount  of  reading  generally  required  by  the 
subject  being  taught,  ranging  from  minimal  (class  business,  art) 
to  mid-level  (science,  mathematics)  to  substantial  (reading). 

Instructional  Focus:    the  relative  expUdtness  of  the 
instructional  emphases  and  strategies  employed  1n  three 
1n;truct1onal  subcategories: 
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Letter-Sound  Unit:    the  relative  implicitness  of  the 
Ins.ructTwaT  emphasis  placed  on  decoding,  panging  from  work 
~rl™  22  "?1LS  (aud1t0'*y  discrimination,  i2t2 
recognition,  letter-name  work)  to  non-explicit  letter-^unrf 
MltVuil9         Pec°5"^1on,  spelling    r  et  ce  6tc  U 
SilnlM   tfP;J0unu  pa1p1ng  (1etteP  duster-sound 
recognition).        P"S°Und  Pecogn1t1on'  spelling  pattern 

Wr^L"  *>*ni"V   tne  re1at1ve  explldtness  of  the 

<"ph,ls1?  Pl3ced  0n  "°rd  TOan1"9.  ranglnj  from 
low  (dictionary  usage)  to  mid-level  (noun  derivative 

t^lZnZ      t0  hl9h  (lBt°W/iyion^B  vocabulary 

te*  ,    ''I'1  WfEsTs  placed  *i  sentence  and 

vext  meaning,  ranging  from  low   literal  facts)  to  mid-level 

&Z  lXences?:ed1Ct1n9  ^  <°  K*  ™»  ^ 

Technique:    the  type  of  technique  In  which  skills  of  visual  or 

fflffiS  °f  '"^ggioS  «»  language  used  1n  instruction 
HeTTv^rTn^nTTrom  all  Spanish  to  alternating  usage  of 
cngllsh  and  Spanish  to  all  English. 

|a^|r!a*VPriTaPy  and  Anc1lla7^    the  amount  of  text  contained 
IZmlZFtT'll  feHi  ranging  fpom  m1nimal  <art  ™tTr1af"  tape 

(Siffl^rr  w  ssr  capd> chaikboapd)  to  substantiai 

Actlylty/ttsfc:  the  level  of  formal  language  demand  required  bv 
particular  activity/tasks  in  three  Instructional  Lbcltegories: 

Non-instructional;    the  type  of  Instructional  activity /task 
as  either  nor.-  nstructlonal  (clean-up,  wait  time)  J;ly/taslt' 
Instructional  (all  other  activity/tasks).    [Note:  low 
values  correspond  to  fewer  Instructional  activity/tasks, 
high  values  to  more  instructional  activity /tasks .] 

independent:    the  level  of  formal  language  demand  for 

XJIIf'ffi?1  5  a"1f1ed  as  Independent  work,  racing  from 
minimal  (art  activity,  copying  material)  to  mid-level 
(writing  from  dictation,  writing  answers)  to  substantial 
(test  taking,  creating  writing). 

22EL2E1  ?   °   **WW9*s  classified  as  listening  and 
responding  In  groups,  ranging  from  minimal  (music  activity, 
J  ^f^  /:  mid-level  (watch-Hsten,  listen-story)  to 
substantial  (listen-lecture,  discussion-speak). 
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Attention  (Collection  Years  1-2):    the  attention  of  the  Instruc- 
tional group  as  r^<ea  relative  to  the  activity /task  required, 
ranging  from  low  to  medium  to  high. 

Number  of  Nonengaged  Students  (Collection  Years  3-5):    the  number 
or  students  contained  m  the  Instructional  group  who  were  not 
engaged  1n  the  act1 vltv/task  being  conducted. 

Productivity:  the  rated  productivity  of  the  Instructional  group, 
ranging  from  low  to  medium  to  high. 

Noise:  the  level  of  noise  as  rated  relative  to  the  act1v1t>/task 
required,  ranging  from  low  to  medium  to  high. 

In  deriving  these  scale  msasures,  each  protocol  contained  1n  the 
raw  RAMOS  code  computer  files  were  "rectified"  by  a  computer  program 
that  generated  a  line  of  characters  for  every  minute  of  the  observa- 
tion period  for  each  Instantiated  group,  with  each  such  line  reflect- 
ing the  codes  1n  effect  during  that  minute  under  each  of  the  RAMOS 
categories.    Thus,  the  raw  RAMOS  protocols,  which  the  observer 
completed  whenever  a  change  1n  a  RAMOS  category  occurred  for  a  given 
group,  were  expanded  by  the  program  to  reflect  the  m1nute-by-m1nute 
record  of  the  groups  under  observation.    The  program  generated  a  set 
of  six  such  minute-by -minute  descriptions,  one  for  each  of  the  six 
possible  groups  under  observation,  thus  providing  a  minute-by -minute 
account  of  the  status  of  each  RAMOS  category  for  each  of  a  maximum  of 
six  groups  Instantiated  at  any  given  time.    Since  group  data  were  not 
the  subject  of  this  study  (although  they  are  available),  but  rather, 
the  data  concerning  Individual  tat  jet  student  Instruction,  the  analy- 
sis program  was  designed  to  give  a  similar  m1nute-by -minute  account  of 
the  Instruction  received  by  Individual  targets.    The  program  Identi- 
fied a  given  target  student  at  the  beginning  of  the  observation 
(through  an  assigned  unique  Identification  number),  and  then  tracked 
that  student  throughout  the  observation,  regardless  of  the  group  (or 
more  frequently,  groups)  the  student  may  have  been  assigned  to  over 
the  course  of  the  observation  period. 

The  "expansion"  of  the  sawle  protocol  given  1n  Figure  1  will  be 
used  to  Illustrate  these  procedures.    Table  1  Identifies  the  contents 
of  the  column  Information  contained  1n  the  sample  raw  code  m1nute-by- 
mlnute  expansions;  Figure  2  depicts  the  expansion  for  target  student  1 
(unique  Identification  number  5099)  from  the  example  protocol;  and 
Figure  3  gives  the  same  expansion  for  group  1  of  that  protocol  (the 
interested  reader  1s  referred  to  Appendix  D  for  the  expansions  gene- 
rated for  target  students  2,  3,  and  4,  and  for  groups  ?,  3,  and  4). 

The  first  16  columns  of  numtsrs  1n  Figures  2  and  3  pro  1de  Iden- 
tification Information  for  determining  the  target  student,  teacher, 
and  date  of  ob:ervat1on.    In  columns  20-21,  the  minutes  of  the  obser- 
vation are  listed,  and  the  remaining  columns  contain  the  raw  values 
for  each  of  the  RAMOS  categories.    As  shown  1n  Figure  2,  all  category 
entries  are  constant  for  the  first  28  minutes  of  the  observation  for 
this  student,  except  for  group  size,  which  changed  at  minutes  8  and 
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coLums 

y ad  TOM  P 

01-04 

STUDENT  ID  (Shidaat  jmlviM  M|u\ 

05-07 

TEACHER  ID 

1  UTWnCA  Ail 

08 

11-14 

DATE  OF  flBfinMMTTnH 
unit  UT  UPOCllr^i  IUH 

20-21 

MINUTES 

23 

STATUS 

24 

s&njp  ib 

25-24 

WWW  Mr  3IUvE£lH 

27 

i  lw  1  flute  I  UK «  til 

28 

iMSTMirmfft  n  AMTPtrATTfiii 
inainubiufii  LUUMliriUfii iui 

2? 

IMTRUCTDelf  fttH  r 

30 

SUWECT 

31-33 

iwrnucnoru.  focus 

34 

35 

LAN6UA6E  OF  INSTRUCTION 

36-37  . 

PRIMARY  MATERIALS 

38-39 

ANCILLARY  MATERIALS 

40-42 

ACTIVITY-TASK 

43-44 

NUHER  MM-EN&A6ES 

45 

PRODUCTIVITY 

44 

NOISE 

47 

ATTENTION 

50 

R0HENTARY  CONTROL 

33-* 

OBSERVATION  LENGTH  IN  MINUTES 

57-38 

OBSERVE}  LEN8TH  IN  MINUTES 
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' »  l2+83 

-. 

M  i  1  ?0 X  •<  L3WSX  EC8PF  WCMvOriL 

~"  2 

0x2433 

- 

Ni  1^0>  XLSWSXECBr^toCMc<"<ML* 

=,.09202 

0L248  3 

4 

N 1 i IOXXLSWSXECBPPWCMOOMLX 

5<~'9'9  20  2 

012483 

5 

Ml 190X XLSWSXECBPPWCMOOMLX 

50Q9202 

012483 

6 

Nl  190XXLSWSXECBPPWCM00fiL* 

5|.'C'C?20Z 

0 12433 

7 

Ni 190XXLSWSXECBFPWCM00MLX 

5099202 

012433 

3 

IMl  140X  <L5WSXECBPPWCM00MLX 

50cc  202 

012483 

9 

Nl 140XXLSWSXECBFPWCM00MLX 

5099202 

012433 

10 

Nil 40X  XLSWSXECBPPWCMOOMLX 

012483 

11 

N 1 i  40X  XLSWSXECBPPWCMOOMLX 

509*2' 2 

012483 

12 

Nl 140X XLSWSXECBPPWCMOOMLX 

5UV-3202 

0x2483 

13 

Nl 1 1  OX XLSWSXECBPPWCMOOMLX 

50''°202 

0  i  2  483 

14 

Nl 1 1 OX XLSWSXECBPPWCMOOMLX 

5099202 

012483 

15 

Nl 1 1 OX XLSWSXECBPPWCMOOMLX 

5099  202 

012433 

16 

Nl 1 J  OX XLSWSXECBPPWCMOOMLX 

5099202 

012483 

17 

Nl 1 iOXXLSWSXECBPPWCMOOMLX 

5099202 

012483 

13 

Nl 1 IOXXLSWSXECBPPWCMOOMLX 

509*202 

012483 

19 

Nl 1 1OXXLSWSXECBPPWCM00MLX 

5099202 
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012483 
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Figure   2.    RAMOS  expanded  raw  coding  for  target  student  5099  based  on 
sample  protocol . 
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1  M  I  i"Ov  >LSWS*£C3PF!»fi-MC.''«ML* 

2  Nli^CVXLSWSXECBFPWCrtOrtliLi 

3  Ni 1 90X  iLSWSXECBPPWCMuOMLX 

4  N1190)tXLSWSXECBPPWCM00MLX 

5  Nil 90XXLSWSXECBPPUCHCCMLX 

6  N1190XXLSWSXECEPPWCM<V'MLV 

7  Nl 190XXLSWSXECBPPWCMOOMLA 

8  Ni 140XXLSWSXECBPPWCM00ML < 

9  Nl 140XXLSWSXECBPPWCMCOMLA 

10  NH40XXLSWSXECBPPWCM00i1LX 

11  Nl  140XXL5WSXECBPPWCM00MI  '< 

12  Nl 140XXLSWSXECBPPWCM00MLX 

13  Nl 1 lOXXLSWSXECBPPWCMOOKL* 

14  Nil 10XXLSWSXECBPPWCMOOMLX 

15  Nl 1 10XXLSWSXECBPPWCM00MLX 

16  Nil 10XXLSWSXECBPPWCM00MLX 

17  Nl 1 10XXLSWSXECBPPWCM0OMLX 
13  Nil lOXXLSrfJSXECBPPWCMOOMLx 

19  Nl i 10XXLSWSXECBPPWCM00MLX 

20  Nl 1 10XXLSWSXECBPPWCM00MLX 

21  Nl 1 10XXLSWSXECBPPWCM00MLX 

22  Nl 1 10X XL3WSXECBPPWCM00MLX 

23  Nl  1 10XXLSWSXELBPPWCMC>  >Ml  X 

24  Nl  1  lOXXLSWSXECBPP'wCMOOMLX 

25  Nl 1 10XXLSWSXECBPPWCM00MLX 

26  Nl 1 10XXLSW3XECBPPWCM00MLX 

27  Nl 1 10XXLSWSXECBPPWCM00MLX 

28  Nl 1 lOXXLSWSXECBPPWCMOOMLX 

29  Nl 070XXLSWSXECBPPWCMO0MLX 

30  Nl 070XXLSWSXECBPF WCMOOML.A 
3.1  N107OXXLSWSXECBPPWCMO0I1LX 

32  N 1 070X  XLSWSXEGBPF'WCIOOMI  < 

33  N1070XXLSWSXECBPPWCM0OML X 

34  N1070XXLSWSXECBPPWCM00MLX 

35  Nl 070XXL3WSXECBPPWCM00ML < 

36  N 1 070 X  X LS WS X ECBPPU'CMOOML X 

37  N 1 070* XLSWSXECBPPWCMOOMLa 
33  N 1 070X XLSWSXECBPPWCM00I1LX 
3<?  N1070X^LSWSXECBPPWCN00ML.« 

40  N 1 0 70X XLSWSXECBPPWCMOOMLX 

41  Nl  070X  X LSWSXECBPP.«/CMOO<*fL  < 

42  Nl lOOXXLSWSXECBPPWCMOOMU 

43  Nl 100XXLSWSXECBPPWCM00MU 

44  Ml 100XXLSWSX -CBPPWCMOOMLX 

45  Nl 100XXLSWSXECE.  PWCMOOMLX 

46  Nl lOOXXLSWSXECBPPWCrtuOMLX 

47  Nl  iOOXXLSWSXECBPPWCMOOi'iLX 
43  Nl 101TFLSWSXEC3PPWCM0CMLX 

49  Nl  lOlTFLSWSXECBPPWCNOt'MLX 

50  N1101TFLSWSXECBPFWCM00MLV 

51  Nil  0  L  TFlSWSXECBFPWCMOONLx 
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13.    At  minute  29,  this  target  student  was  assigned  to  group  4  for 

unt?  n™il1r!^r^ti0nHdireCtfd  bl  the  teacher-  ™«  Instruction  lasted 
until  minute  48,  and  reveals  changes  In  the  teacher's  role,  Instruc- 

2SL     *?•  JeCJn15«e>  [!tater1a1s.        activity /task  during  thess  19 

ttfJUae At  f  ?   fi    '  th*  Student  was  returned  t0  the  language  arts 
activities  originally  assigned,  and  continued  that  work  until  the 
observation  ended  three  minutes  ;er. 

Figure  3,  showing  the  raw  code  expansion  for  group  1,  reveals  no 
changes  1n  any  of  the  RAMOS  categories  with  the  exception  of  g?oup 
.   _(      g6S,1n  Numbe.r  of  *tujents  af-  nrinutes  8.  13,  29,  and  42)  and 

nroun  22 f f i "  w  w< BrB*  1nstruct<"-  ("*  present  with  the 
group  until  the  last  four  minutes  of  the  observation).   Recall  that 

XTILK0!!.        a^"°*of  Penary  Import  for  this  study,  but  rather 
the  data  based  on  Individual  target  studer*s  -  they  are  discussed 
here  only  to  show  the  contrast  between  student  and  group  level 
analyses.  3  K 

The  next  step  taken  1n  the  analysis  of  these  protocols  was  to 
convert  the  raw  RAMOS  codes  contained  In  these  minute -by -minute  list- 
ings to  their  numeric  assignments  under  each  defined  scale.  Again, 
the  process  will  be  Illustrated  by  reference  to  the  raw  code  expand 
s.ons  described  above  for  target  student  1  and  group  1  In  the  sample 
protocol     Table  2  Identifies  the  contents      the  column  Information 
contained  1n  the  sample  numeric  code  conversions;  Figure  4  depicts  the 
coded  expansion  for  target  student  1  corresponding  to  the  raw  coding 
given  for  this  student  In  Figure  2;  and  Figure  5  gives  the  same 
expansion  for  group  1  of  that  protocol  corresponding  to  the  raw  codl.ig 
given  In  Figure  3  (the  coded  expansions  for  the  remaining  target 
Appendix  D)d  9r°UPS  appearing  in  the  samP1e  Protocol  are  Included  1n 

As  1n  the  rjw  code  expansion  figures,  the  first  16  columns  of 
numbers  In  Figure  4  provide  Identification  Information  for  the  target 
student,  teacher,  and  date  of  observation.    In  columns  20-21,  the 
minutes  of  the  observation  are  listed  (starting  from  minute  1),  and 
alSnc  9  co1umns  t0  the  r19ht  contain  the  coded  values  for  the 

RAMOS  scaled  categories.    In  these  categories  a  value  of  zero  has 
special  significance  —  It  dris  not  Indicate  a  low  value  (except  for 
the  number  of  students  and  thvi  number  of  nonengaged  students),  but 
rather  that  scaling  was  not  applicable.    For  example,  for  the 
Inst  uctor  Classification  codes  aooeaHnn  in  columns  28,  a  value  of 

^appears  tor  tne  first  28  minutes  and  the  last  4  minutes,  as  no 
Instructor  was  with  this  target  student  during  these  times.  However, 
tor  the  19  minutes  an  Instructor  was  present  with  this  target  student 
(minutes  29  through  47),  a  non-zero  value  reflecting  the  scaling  of 
the  Instructor's  classification  appears.    During  this  time,  the 
teacher  was  providing  direct  Instruction  to  the  group  to  which  this 
target  student  was  assigned,  and  the  scale  value  of  '7'  1s  found 
during  those  minutes,  reflecting  thfe  high  level  of  formal  training 
associated  with  the  Instructor  (a  teacher).    A  similar  pattern  holds 

or  the  category  of  Instructor  Role  coded  1n  column  29. 
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Varirili  Positions  in  RAWS  Expanded  kali  Coding  Anily,,, 

VARIABLE 


CQU1HNS 


JtJI  STUD0n'  »  'StUdBt  UftlysM  only) 

55-07  TEACHER  IS 

Jf  SR0UP  18  «VO»P  *a*lys«  only) 

iJ'i4  MTE  OF  OBSERVATION 

20"21  MINUTES. 
B-H  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS 

f  INBTRUCTORt  CLASSIFICATION 

f  INSTRUCTORr  ROLE 

30  SUBJECT 

^  INSTRUCTIONAL  FOCUS:  LETTER-SOUND  UNIT 

«  INSTRUCTIONAL  FOCUS.  K1RO  UNIT 

2  INSTRUCTIONAL  FOCUS*  SPiTENCE/TEIT  UNIT 

a  TECHNIBUE 

J  LANGUAGE  OF  INSTRUCTION 

38  PRIRARY  HATlRIALS 

37  ANCILLARY  RATERIALS 

JJ  flCTIVITY-TASXt  NON-INSTRUCTIONAL 

activity-task*  independent 

"  ACTIVITY-TASKi  LISTENINS/RESPONOINS  IN  SROUP 

45'4*  NURBER  MBKM6A6ED 

47  PRODUCTIVITY 

45  NOISE 

4*  ATTENTION 

_  52  NORENTARY  CONTROL 

??}  OBSERVATION  LEN6TH  IN  NINUTE5 

3?_M  OBSERVED  LENBTH  IN  NINUTES 
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Figure  5.    RAMOS  expanded  scale  coding  for  group  1  based  on  sample 
protocol  . 
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Continuing  with  the  example  given  1n  Figure  4,  the  three  sub- 
scales  derived  from  the  raw  codes  under  the  category  of  Instructional 
Focus  (namely,  Letter-Sound  Unit.  Word  Unit  -  Meaning,  and  Sentence 
ancnext  Unit  -  weaning)  appear  1  n  columns  32-34,  respect  1  vely.  For 
Instruction  pertaining  to  decoding  (Letter-Sound  Unit),  the  only 
applicable  codes  appear  during  the  first  VI  minutes  the  teacher  is 
;J5!;rJCt1r\9  the  gPOup  (m1nutes  29  through  40):    the  first  8  minutes  of 
KN   receive  mid-scale  values  of  '2'  (work  on  contractions  represents 
relatively  non-expl1dt  Instruction  1n  letter-sound  pairing);  the 
following  one  minute  of  '0CS'  receives  a  top  scale  value  of  '3'  (work 
on  letter  cluster-sound  recognition  represents  explicit  Instruction  In 
letter-sound  pairing);  and  the  final  three  minutes  of  'SOR'  receive 
mid-scale  values  of  '2'  (work  on  oral  reading  fluency  represents  In- 
struction which  1s  relatively   non-expl1dt  1n  letter-sound  pairing). 

In  column  33  of  Figure  4,  the  category  of  Instruction  devoted  to 
word  meanings  (Word  Unit  -  Meaning)  1s  coded,  and  1t  1s  always  repre- 
sented as  zero  in  tms  sample  observation.  This  Indicates  that  of  all 
the  Instructional  focus  codes  appearing  1n  the  expanded  raw  coding  of 
this  observation  for  this  student,  no  code  was  found  that  applied  to 
this  subscale  cf  instruction  —  during  this  observation,  this  student 
received  no  Instruction  related  to  the  teaching  of  the  meanings  of 
words.  3 


The  reader  1s  left  to  track  the  coding  of  the  othe»*  Instructional 
dimensions  for  target  student  1,  and  also  for  group  1  (Identically 
structured)  as  displayed  1n  Figure  5.    What  1s  Important  to  keep  1n 
mind  at  this  point  1s  that  the  expanded,  scaled  RAMOS  protocols,  as 
displayed  1n  Figure  4,  represent  a  set  of  Instructional  dimensions 
with  respect  to  both  their  quality  (reflected  1n  the  relative  magni- 
tude of  the  scaled  values)  and  quantity  (reflected  1n  the  number  of 
such  scaled  values).    All  that  remains  1s  to  reduce  such  expanded 
protocols  to  a  smaller,  mora  manageable,  set  of  measures  which  can 
retain  these  features  of  quality  and  quantity. 

The  final  step  Involved  1n  summarizing  a  given  student's  Instruc- 
tion during  a  given  protocol  was  tc  compute  a  set  of  Indices  based  on 
the  expanded  scaled  codings  just  described.    First,  the  mean  value  of 
all  applicable  (I.e.,  non-zero)  scale  values  within  a  given  scale  was 
computed  as  an  Index  of  the  quality  of  that  Instructional  dimension. 
Second,  the  s^ndard  deviation  of  the  scaled  values  around  the  mean 
value  was  computed  as  an  Index  of  the  variability  of  the  quality  of 
instruction  under  the  Instructional  dimension.    Finally,  the  percent 
of  time  1n  which  applicable  codes  were  found,  relative  to  the  total 
amount  of  V  *  the  student  was  observed,  was  computed  as  an  Index  of 
the  quantity  of  the  Instructional  dimension  found  during  the 
observation. 

In  Illustrating  this  procedure,  these  sets  of  summary  indices  for 
the  four  target  students  Identified  1n  the  sample  protocol  are  dis- 
played in  Figure  6;  Figure  7  displays  similar  Information  based  on  the 
our  groups  realized  during  the  observation. 
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Figure   6.    RAMOS  derived  sunmary  Indices  for  four  target  students  from  the  Site  5  second  ^rade  protocol. 
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rigure   7.    RAMOS  derived  suranary  Indices  for  four  groups  from  the  Site  5  second  grade  sample  protocol. 
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Treating  Figure  6  first,  the  first  four  columns  again  give 
student-protocol  identification  Information  (student  identification 
number  under  STO  ID,  teacher  identification  number  under  TCH  ID 
record  number  under  RCRD  NUM,  and  observation  date  under  DATE)  '  The 
remaining  columns  to  the  right  cover  the  RAMOS  scales,  anTTre" 
presented  under  mnemonic  headings. 

t  o   [Z  ole0f1P!t  target  student»  PI*"*  7  displays  values  of  11.2, 
3.8,  and  99.9  under  the  category  of  Number" 6f  Students  (NUM  STDS) 
representing  the  mean  (record  number"'!),  standard  deviatToTTTTecord 
number  2),  and  percent  of  time  (record  number  3)  which  summarize  the 
size  of  the  group  this  student  was  associated  with  during  the  observa- 
tion.   Thus,  the  average  group  size  was  about  11  students;  the  stan- 
dard deviation  of  3.8  students  Indicates  that  the  group  size  had  a 
fair  degree  of  fluctuation,  and  the  percent  value  of  99.9  Indicates 
that  group  size  Information  was  available  for  this  student  for  the 
entire  period  observed  (due  to  space  limitations,  values  of  100%  were 

!nt?P?d  ]nnih?  da^  f1les  as  '99-9''  but  such  values  were  converted 
back  to  100%  1n  all  analysis  programs). 

Recalling  that  the  Instructor  was  only  associated  with  target 
student  1  during  a  19  minute  period,  the  summary  Indices  displayed  1n 
Figure  6  for  this  student  under  Instructor  Classification  (INST  CLSS) 
are  the  following:    (l)  mean  value  ot  /.0  (indicating  that  whenever  an 
Instructor  was  present  with  this  student  during  this  observation,  that 
instructor  s  average  level  of  formal  training  was  high),  (2)  standard 
deviation  of  0.0  (revealing  that  the  level  of  formal  training  of  any 
Instructors  associated  with  this  student  during  this  observation  did 
not  vary),  and  (3)  time  percentage  of  37.3  (showing  that  this  student 
was  with  some  Instructor  for  slightly  more  than  a  third  of  the 
observation  —  19  minutes  observed  with  an  Instructor  divided  by  51 
minutes  of  observed  time). 

As  a  third  example,  recall  that  no  applicable  codes  relating  to 
instruction  dealing  with  word  meanings  were  encountered  in  the  sample 
protocol  for  target  student  1  —  the  relevant  entries  for  this  student 
1n  Figure  6  (student  5099  under  INST" FOCUS:    WORD)  are  all  '-1.0', 
demonstrating  the  use  of  this  value  to  marie  cases  where  no  applicable 
codes  for  a  given  scale  were  found  during  the  time  the  student  was 
observed.    A  similar  use  of  this  coding  1s  seen  under  the  category  for 
■  ^6nV°?  (ATT|V;  hePe  a11  students  and  groups  receive  values  of 
■-l.O'  since  the  sample  protocol  comes  from  the  Year  5  data  collection 
period  which  did  not  use  this  category,  Instead  employing  the  more 
specific  Number  of  Nonenqaqed  Students. 

Two  additional  categories  are  Important  to  note.    First,  the 
number  of  momentary  controls  observed  (discussed  earlier)  is  repre- 
sented as  a  simple  sum.    As  shown  1n  Figure  6  under  MMNT  CNTR, 
appropriate  values  of  '1.0'  are  entered  for  the  two  students  (5109  and 
5120)  assigned  to  the  group  affected  by  the  single  momentary  control 
found  in  the  sample  protocol  (entries  of  '-1.0'  for  the  other  two 
students  signify  that  no  such  controls  were  found).    Second,  the  total 
length  of  the  observation  in  minutes,  as  well  as  the  number  of  minutes 
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«5f  ^aP3et  student  (op  group,  depending  upon  the  analysis)  was 
observed,  1s  calculated.    Figure  6  shows  both  these  values  to  be  51 
Srl^E-I0!'  *£  four7taTt  students.    However,  the  grou ?da?a 
presented  1n  Figure  7,  show  that  on^y  the  first  two  arouos  llut-i 
throughout  the  observation,  with  groups  3  and  4,  SrSIS  ?Sr  J  t 
and  23  minutes,  respectively.  y 

rtenrpA^!iar^1ntePe!t?d  PeadeP  1s  1eft  t0  exPl0Pe  the  correspon- 
ic£  «^nnc     <  reTOln1"9  nummary  indices  and  the  relevant  expanded 
llml  lit   c9  ;   SU?J  !UTary  1nd1ces  "trt  computed  for  each  of  ?he 
S?,  Ca1!S  de?cT1be<l  above,  and  provide  estimates  of  both  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  defined  dimensions  of  Instruction  The 
use  of  the  term  "quality"  here  does  not  Imply  any  evaluStloS  of  the 
appropriateness  of  the  Instruction  -  the  skills  of  the  stents  In  a 
given  group  may  be  such  that  certain  types  of  Instruction  arTobv  - 

IlS'nf  ?^P;tJh1S  1nfJn"t!jB  P™1d«  a  basis  for  assessing  the 
Undof   nstructlon  received  (I.e.,  Its  quality  and  quantity  relative 
to  the  olmenslons  defined  1n  this  study),  and  subsequent  anJlyles  iin 
provide  assessments  of  whether  or  not  Instruction  so  defied  Influ- 
ences relevant  reading  skills  of  these  students. 

Finally,  1t  should  be  noted  that  while  both  the  raw  and  coded 
expansions  described  above  were  available  from  the  Ina^s^  program 

did  Ih^8  5Um1ry  1nd1ces«  the  actua1  «"*S Algorithm 
dia  not  require  such  expansions  be  made  -  they  primarily  serve  a 

pedagogical  function  1n  explicating  the  meaning  of  the  derived  summary 

The  summary  Indices  just  described  are  the  basic  measures  of 

IE  ?S°yed  !\th1s  !tudy'  yet  the*  aPC  tn"  end-product 
At ?JJ«  6  J  !JyS6S  1nte9pat1n9  wading  skill  and  -.nstructlon.  The 
derivation  of  these  measures  1s  discussed  next. 


Aggregation  Procedures 

•      Ihe  a,V!P!f  SCale  va1ues  obta1"ed  from  Individual  protocols  (as 

?!  ?r  J6d)  !6Pe  next  5hemse1vPS  averaged  within  semester  for  each 
indlvldua   target  student  (I.e.,  all  protocol  averages  for  a  given 
student  within  a  given  semester  were  collected,  then  averaged). 
Mna  ly,  the  Fall  and  Spring  average  semester  values  were  averaoed  to 
obtain  a  yearly  average  value  for  each  target  student  for  each  scale 
(thus  giving  equal  weighting  to  Fall  and  Spring  observations  1n  cases 
where  the  numbers  of  observations,  or  lengths  of  observation  for  a 
given  student,  were  not  equally  distributed  across  the  two  semes- 
ters).   The  Interpretations  of  the  resulting  quality  and  quantity 
values  are  not  changed:    for  a  given  scale,  the  quality  Index  repre- 
sents the  average  scale  value  and  the  quantity  Index  represents  the 
average  percent  of  student  time  spent  1n  the  Instructional  dimension 

c°  J  3   !Ca1e  f"1****"  1nd1ces  based  on  equal  weightings  of 
Fall  and  Spring  observations).    These  values  are  the  basis  of  most  of 
the  subsequent  analyses. 
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In  computing  these  averages  over  Individual  observation 
summaries,  1t  1s  Important  to  note  that  all  Instructional  focus  and 
activity/task  percentage  values  of  '-lc0'  (Indicating  that  the  obser- 
vation contained  no  codes  applicable  to  the  particular  scale)  were 
converted  to  0.0%  for  the  purpose  of  computing  an  average  over  the  set 
of  observations  for  a  given  semester.    For  Instance,  \f  codes  relevant 
to  the  IFWO  scale  were  not  encountered  1n  one  observation,  but  were 
encountered  1n  20%  of  a  second  observation,  then  averaging  these  per- 
centages across  the  two  observations  would  result  1n  a  value  of  10% 
rather  than  the  20%  value  unat  would  result  1f  the  value  of  '-1.0'  in 
the  first  observation  was  considered  missing. 

One  final  procedural  point  needs  to  be  noted.    In  general, 
students  w^-e  assigned  to  a  single  teacher  for    »ad1ng  Instruction 
throughout  the  year.    For  the  majority  of  cases  where  this  was  not 
true,  changes  1n  reading  teachers  occurred  at  semester  break  upon 
return  from  the  Christmas  holidays.    For  the  few  remaining  cases, 
changes  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  (usually  1n  kindergar- 
ten), as  class  assignments  in  general  were  setuled;  observations  for 
these  Initial  reading  teachers  were  dropped  from  subsequent  analyses. 
Thus,  1n  general,  all  semester  averages  for  a  given  target  student 
were  based  on  observations  for  a  single  teacher  —  only  1n  the  rare 
cases  where  teachers  left  the  school  during  the  year  and  ./ere  subse- 
quently replaced,  were  observations  from  different  teachers  averaged 
within  semester. 


Reliability 

The  Interrater  reliability  of  the  RAMOS  was  assessed  through 
informal  means.    At  the  end  of  the  first  Intensive  training  session 
conducts  during  the  first  year  of  a  site's  entry  Into  the  study,  the 
data  collectors  together  observed  a  number  of  classroom  reading 
periods.    Their  protocols  were  compared  at  the  end  of  the  day,  and  in 
general,  few  major  discrepancies  were  found;  those  that  did  appear 
were  discussed  and  a  standard  handling  of  any  divergent  coding  was 
agreed  upon.    As  mentioned  above,  data  collectors  maintained  close 
contact  during  the  year,  both  among  themselves  and  with  SEDL  staff, 
thus  facilitating  communication  about  any  problematic  cases 
encountered. 


Descriptive  Statistics 

In  this  section,  the  descriptive  statistics  on  the  RAMOS  summary 
indices  for  the  bilingual  sample  are  described,  treating  English 
first,  then  Spanish. 

Instruction  1n  English  Reading 

In  presenting  the  English  reading  observation  summaries,  first 
the  aggregate  data  are  discussed  for  the  entire  bilingual  sample,  then 
the  differences  in  instruction  found  for  individual  sites. 
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Aggregate  Descriptive  Data 

H-cn^V!!6  !n?l1!5  Pe?d1ng  Proto«1s,  Tables  3  and  4  display  the 
descriptive  statistics  (mean,  standard  deviation,  and  number  of  cases) 

t  ve       Z7;+?lllty  a"d  farity  1nd1Ces  of  instruct  respec- 
tlvely.    The  d?ta  are  summarized  for  each  of  the  five  Instructional 

FortneM??^1?^^1??8^^!65  appear  unde'  ^monff  hea  ^ 
n>Ll  !J      Jrll^V  (Table  3)'  the  Allowing  four-character  scale 
names^are  used  (the  characters  MN  appended  to  these  names  stand  ?or 

NSTD:  Number  of  Students 

CLSS:  Instructor:  Classification 

ROLE:  Instructor:  Role 

SBJC:  Subject 

IFLT:  Instructional  Focus:    Letter-Sound  Unit 

IFWD:  Instructional  Focus:    Word  Unit  -  Meaning 

Tcrui    i"!ir;,ct1onal  Focus:    Sentence/Text  Unit  -  Meaning 
TECH:  Technique 

LANG:    Language  of  Instruction 

MAT1:    Primary  Materials 

MAT2:    Ancillary  Materials 

ATNT:    Activity /Task:  Non-1nstruct1onal 

ATIN:    Activity /Task:  Independent 

JC!lVltyiTuS,C:    Listen1n9  and  Responding  1n  Group 

PRDC;  ^uect?v1tTengaged  StUd6ntS  (VePSl°n  *'  ^  3"5) 

NOIS:  Noise 

ATT1:  Attention  (Version  1,  Years  1-2) 

CTRL:  Number  of  Momentary  Controls 

OBTM:  Observation  Time 

STTM:  Student  Observed  Time 

/E  th!  J"8"*11*  1nd1ces  (Table  4),  t.ie  sanr  four-character  scale 
p!2LI2L?^  J  II  c5a1ract?rs  fR  appended  to  these  names  stand  for 
HrT  fffipp  £  J?  l0"^"*  aldltlonal  seal,  values  are  Included. 
iUlPi  Is  'J?  t0*a]  average  percentage  of  time  n  which  an 

£l\  SSI?  l!S^rUCt1  °na  1  * f0CsU\ code  was  found  1t  1*  the  aver- 

aged total  of  the  percent  of  time  associated  with  the  three  scale-* 

T  theJnst actional  focus  codes:    IFLTPR,  IFWDPR,  and 

T^F^i^Je    ,Jt,reSreSen^s  the  percent  oTTiie  dllTTng  which  the 
pistructlon  observed  Is  focused  on  literacy  skills.    Second,  IFT2PR  1s 

lll-ll  «f  u?9*'  bf  1eaJI1?9       jfLTPR  -  1t  ^P'-esents  thilveFage 
5I£!f    *  l^eracy-focused  Instructional"  time  which  1s  not  devoted  to 
decoding  Instruction.    Similarly,  ATTTPR  represents  the  total  average 
percentage  of  time  1n  which  an  Instructional  activity/task  was 
conducted  —  1t  Is  the  averaged  total  of  the  percentage  of  dme 

ATlNPR'and  ATLRPrU"  ^  the  acti  v1t*/tasl<  codes» 

It  1s  Important  to  note  that  the  Instructional  focus  and 
activity/task  total  percentages  (namely,  IFTTPR  and  ATTTPR)  will  not 
necessarily  sum  to  100%.    When  they  do,  lF17?dTcates"thltrfor  the 
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tatinq  u«  -fititHitics  Obitmtion  Sri tit  -  Enqhin: 
3ttcnatiyi  SUtutici  an  tSt  guilty  Ifttictt  ot  Ioitructiaii 
by  iMtrictioml  'wr  <or  tht  BilmQui  Supit 


:Clii  Statistic 


CLSSW 

CuSm 

CLSSffll 
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5WCW 

mm 

iHM 
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:fstjw 
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iMm 
LAUGHS 
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at  mm 
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:yo 

12.1 

4.9 
140 

6.: 

0.3 
140 
6.7 
1.1 
140 

».a 

1.7 
140 
1.6 
0.3 
131 
2.8 
0.6 
7\ 
2.1 
0.3 
94 
1.2 
O.J 
124 
2.3 
0.J 
140 
4.0 
..6 
140 

1.4 
II? 
1.9 

0.  1 
140 

1.  A 
0.6 
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2.0  * 
\  * 

111 


!Yt 

!T  * 
4.7 

:;3 

6.3 
0.6 

212 

0.1 

1,3 
212 
7.? 
0.7 
213 
2.0 
O.J 
210 
2.8 
U 

.  90 
1.4 
0.3 
200 

o!j 

177 
2,9 
0.2 
213 
3.6 
C  1 
i  J 
4.2 
0.9 
210 
LI 
0,1 
213 
1.3 
0.4 
212 
2.2 
0.4 
210 


M 

15.3 
*.J 
224 
6.7 
0.4 
222 
6.3 
1.3 
222 
8.2 
0.8 
224 
2.0 
0.2 
220 
2.3 
0.3 
144 
1.3 
0.4 
211 
1.3 
0.4 
Z04 
3.0 
0.1 
224 
6.0 
0.8 
224 
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0.1 
220 
1.9 
0.1 
224 
1.7 
0.4 

223 
2.4 

0.4 

21! 


1Y3 

I3.i 
3.3 

?4 
6.7 
0.4 

H 
6.0 
1.3 

94 
8.* 
*0.7 

94 
2.0 
0.2 

94 
2.4 
0.7 

92 
1.8 
0.4 
?3 
1,7 
0.2 
94 
2.9 
0.2 
H 
6,7 


94 

1.9 
0.1 

94 
1.9 
0.3 

94 
2.3 
0.3 

93 


IY4 

14.9 
4.9 
59 
6.8 

0.4 
3? 
3.9 
1.4 
3? 
7.9 
O.f 
3! 
2.0 
0.1 
31 
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39 
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56 
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94 
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3 
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0.4 
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1 
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94 

n 

2.3 
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2.2 

mm 

s 

0.4 

0.4 
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0.4 
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140 

213 

224 

?4 
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3.4 

1.7 
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s 

0.4 

0.3 

0.2 

H 

49 

39 

23 

CTRL* 

n 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

C7KUM 

s 

0.3 

O.f 

tf.3 

0.4 

% 

140 

Hi 

Z24 

94 

n 

49.3 

43.2 

44.: 

42.6 

(JBTWK 

5 

10.9 

9.7 

n.3 

9.3 

H 

140 

:i3 

;:4 

94 

srnwn 

1 

4*.  7 

41.2 

4^.0 

41.6 

STTBW 

S 
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a.3 

U.4 
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9* 
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Reading  and  flatheeatics 
Descriptive  Statistic!  on  ti 
by  Instructional  Yen 


5c  lie 

Statistic 

IYO 

CLSSPR 

n 

79.0 

CLSSPR 

s 

19.  6 

CLSSPR 

N 

140 

ROLEPR 

n 

79.2 

ROLEPR 

s 

19.2 

ROLEPR 

N 

140 

IFLTPR 

H 

49.4 

!CLT?R 

s 

2S.3 

IFLTPR 

N 

140 

IFHDPR 

n 

9.1 

IFWDPR 

s 

12.8 

IFHDPR 

N 

140 

IFSTPR 

n 

9.3 

IFSTPR 

s 

10.0 

IFSTPR 

N 

140 

HATIPR 

n 

88.0 

HAT 1 PR 

s 

10.4 

HATIPR 

N 

140 

HAT2PR 

n 

48.0 

HAT2PR 

s 

26.9 

HAT2PR 

H 

119 

ATINPR 

11 

21.0 

ATIHPR 

S 

19.2 

ATINPR 

N 

140 

ATLRPR 

If 

67.1 

ATLSPR 

S 

23.2 

ATLRPR 

N 

140 

IFTTPR 

n 

67.8 

IFTTPR 

s 

29.3 

IFTTPR 

N 

140 

IFT2PR 

11 

18.4 

IFT2PR 

S 

18.6 

IFT2PR 

N 

140 

ATTTPR 

n 

88.1 

ATTTPR 

s 

13.9 

ATTTPR 

N 

140 

IFLTRP 

11 

74.6 

IFLTRP 

S 

24.3 

IFLTRP 

N 

139 

IFHDRP 

fl 

43.1 

IFWDRP 

S 

31.0 

IFWDRP 

N 

90 

ATLRRP 

11 

75.5 

ATLRRP 

S 

21.5 

ATLRRP 

N 

138 

5TTHRT 

11 

95.3 

STTHRT 

S 

10.7 

ST1HRT 

N 

140 

Observation  Systei  -  English: 
e  Quantity  Indices  of  Instruction 
for  the  Bilingual  Saepie 
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entire  observation,  applicable  codes  were  found  under  the  relevant 
sets  of  scales.    Conversely,  the  degree  to  which  the  sum  differs  from 
100%  is  the  degree  to  which  applicable  codes  were  not  encountered, 
these  generally  representing  cases  where  no  instructional  focus  or 
activity /task  was  evident  (coded  'X'  by  the  observer). 

The  last  set  of  quantity  variables  appearing  1n  Table  4  rep re- 
sents  relative  percentages,  percentage  values  based  on  the  ratio  of 
two  percentage  values  (these  variable  labels  are  appended  with  RP). 
First,  IFLTRP  is  the  percentage  of  decoding  time  (IfLTPR)  relatTVe  to 
the  percentage  of  literacy-focused  Instructional  tTmeTTr TTPR ) . 

,  IFW?Rf  1s  the  Percentage  of  time  devoted  to  word  meanings 
(IFWDPR)  relative  to  the  percentage  of  non-decoding  time  (IFT2PR,  the 
percentage  of  time  spent  on  word/sentence/text  meaning).  Third, 
,R?f  1s  the  P6Pcenta9e  of  t1n«  devoted  to  group  Instruction  (ATLRPR) 

relaTTve  to  the  total  percentage  of  time  devoted  to  Instructional  

activities  (ATTTPR).    Finally,  STTMRT  is  the  percentage  of  time  the 
student  was  observed  during  an  observation  relative  to  the  total 
observation  time. 

In  describing  the  Fngllsh  reading  classroom  Instruction  as 
represented  1n  these  tables,  only  Instructional  years  1  through  4  will 
be  considered  since  these  data  are  the  main  focus  of  subsequent  analy- 
ses.   Note  that  the  number  of  observations  at  each  year  reflects  the 
cohort  structure  of  the  study  (see  Volume  2),  and  thus,  the  number  of 
data  points  at  Instructional  years  3  and  4  1s  reduced  *rom  that  avail- 
able at  years  1  and  2,  requiring  caution  1n  their  Interpretation. 
Further,  the  trends  discussed  over  the  Instructional  years  have  "Jt 
been  subjected  to  the  usual  statistical  analyses  —  these  descriptions 
are  Intended  only  to  give  the  reader  a  sense  of  the  dimensions  of  thp 
reading  Instruction  provUed  to  the  target  bilingual  sample. 

First,  considering  the  r.umber  of  students  associated  with  the 
observed  Instructional  groups  of  the  target  students,  the  trend 
appears  to  be  for  slightly  smaller  groups  1n  the  early  years  (around 
13  students),  and  somewhat  larger  groups  in  later  years  (around  15 
students ). 

For  the  Instructor  variables,  for  about  two-thirds  of  the 
Instruction  observed,  some  Instructor  was  associated  with  the  target 
students.    This  Instructor  generally  was  a  teacher,  and  the  role 
played  tended  to  be  one  of  facilitation.    The  subject  being  taught 
generally  required  substantial  reading,  but  the  value  suggests  that 
both  reading  and  language  arts  Instruction  took  place  simultaneously 
during  the  observation  (I.e.,  one  group  1n  reading  Instruction,  a 
second  group  1n  language  arts  Instruction). 

For  the  Instructional  focus  variables,  about  90%  of  the  observed 
instruction  contained  instructional  f od .    About  half  the  time  was 
devoted  to  decoding  instruction  jurlng  the  first  and  second  Instruc- 
tional years,  falling  to  about  30%  by  the  fourth  year.    This  instruc- 
tion tended  to  be  focused  on  Isolated  units  1n  kindergarten,  then  on 
non-explidt  letter-sound  pairings  for  the  remaining  grades  —  the 
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relatively  low  variability  1n  this  measure  suggests  that  little 
explicit    etter-sound  work  was  observed.    The  amount  of  t  me  spent  on 
word  meanings  was  quite  small  during  the  first  two  years   around  5%) 

lfV^nLi°  3b0UJ  22Vy  thJ  f0UPth  *ear-  ^  Instruction  ^at  w  s' 
offered   however,  tended  to  be  quite  explicit.    About  30%  of  the 

Instructional  focus  time  was  on  Instruction  1n  the  meanings  of 

innJhi;C£„^  t6XtS  f!T  the  f]rst  three  years«  "1th  a  flight  increase 
lrrl*l  Ih       year*  J**  qua11ty  of  th1s  Instruction  was  fairly  stable 
across  the  years    and  was  generally  non-expl1dt  (e.g.,  favoring  a 
focus  on  literal  facts  over  making  Inferences).  9 

chowinrmJ?!1^'  pr1mar*  "tjrttlf  were  used  about  90%  of  the  time, 
showing  little  change  over  the  four  years.    The  types  of  materials 

tUextd,maht°^aeir'  ^HlT9*  °T  V?'  ^  3"  Slrt  »r. 

text  material.    Ancillary  materials  were  used  about  60%  of  the  time 

during  the  first  two  Instructional  years,  and  about  70%  for  years! 

?ua11ty  1ndex  of  these  «t«rttlf  was  stable  over  the  four 
Instruct .onal  years,  and  was  lower  than  the  primary  materials  (e.g., 
tending  more  toward  paper  and  pencil  than  text). 

For  the  activity /task  scales,  about  90%  of  the  observed  time 

fZ  1^  UKr!!?1?nal  act]v1ty/tasks-    Independent  work  accounted 
for  abou*  half  the  Instructional  time  during  the  first  two  years, 
dropping  to  about  35%  1n  the  following  two  years.    Conversely,  group 
work  represented  about  40%  of  the  Instructional  time  during  the  first 
two  years.  Increasing  to  about  50%  for  the  last  two  years.  For 
Independent  work    the  level  of  formal  language  demand  Increased  over 
the  Instruct 1ona   years,  starting  at  a  relatively  low  level  1n  the 
first  year,  and  Increasing  to  mid-level  by  the  last  two  years.  For 
group  work    however,  little  change  1n  level  of  formal  language  demand 
occurred;  It  was,  however,  noticeably  higher  than  that  associated  with 
independent  work. 

For  the  student  response  measures,  the  number  of  nonengaged  stu- 
dents was  low,  with  a  slight  Increase  1n  the  last  year;  productivity 
was  rated  as  medium  1n  each  year,  while  noise  tended  to  be  low. 
Finally,  the  number  of  momentary  controls  was  generally  low,  with  a 
slight  drop  over  the  four  Instructional  years. 

Site  Differences 

Given  this  overall  description  of  the  English  reading  observation 
data,  Individual  site  differences  are  discussed  next.    The  quality  jnd 
quantity  summary  measures  for  each  site  appear  1n  Appendix  E,  tabled 
1n  the  same  format  represented  1n  Tables  3  and  4.    The  site  differ- 
ences discussed  below  have  not  been  subjected  to  statistical  test  — 
they  are  given  only  as  supplemental  Information  to  the  site  descrip- 
tion narratives  provided  1n  Volume  2. 

For  the  number  of  students  associated  with  the  observed  Instruc- 
tional groups  of  the  target  students,  each  of  the  five  sites  showed 
the  general  trend  for  slightly  smaller  groups  1n  the  early  years  and 
somewhat  larger  groups  1n  later  years.    Site  0  showed  the  smallest 
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fl  EgV?U!  ^zes  1n  each  Instructional  year  (ranging  from  about  10 
\     •«.? Uu     s)*    17,6  1ar9est  9roup  sizes  were  generally  found  at  Site 
2,  with  the  average  group  size  found  at  first  grade  (about  21 
students)  being  the  largest  value  found  at  any  site  for  any  year. 

Concerning  the  Instructor  variables,  Site  1  showed  the  lowest 
percentage  of  .      -uctlonal  time  with  an  associated  Instructor  - 
about  55%  over  the  four  Instructional  years  (which  1s  about  10%  lower 
than  the  overall  average).    The  associated  Instructor's  classification 
did  not  show  any  systematic  site  differences;  however,  the  Instruc- 
tor s  role  did  vary  by  site,  with  Site  0  showing  the  highest  role  over 
years  and  Site  1  showing  the  lowest.   As  with  the  Instructor  classifi- 
cation Index,  no  systematic  trends  for  the  subject  being  taught  were 
apparent.  3 

For  the  Instructional  focus  variables,  the  following  site  trends 
were  found.    In  the  first  Instructional  years,  Site  0  devoted  about 
10%  more  time  to  decoding  Instruction  than  the  average;  concomitantly, 
about  10%  less  tire  was  devoted  to  Instruction  1n  the  meaning  of 
sentences  and  texts.    Site  1  devoted  about  10%  less  time  to  decoding 
instruction  with  more  time  devoted  to  sentence/text  Instruction  1n 
Instructional  year  1.    However,  1n  the  last  two  Instructional  years, 
substantially  more  time  was  devoted  to  decoding  at  this  site,  relative 
to  the  average,  and  substantially  less  time  to  Instruction  1n  word, 
sentence,  and  text  meanings.    In  the  first  Instructional  ysar,  Site  3 
devoted  large  amounts  of  time  to  sentence/text  Instruction,  with 
little  time  to  word  meanings,  and  average  percents  of  time  to 
decoding.    In  the  second  year,  substantially  more  time  was  devoted  to 
decoding  Instruction  with  below  average  amounts  to  word,  sentence,  and 
text  meaning.    Sites  2  and  5  showed  the  average  trends  with  respect  to 
these  percentages  of  time  over  Instructional  years. 

For  the  quality  of  instruction  Indices  expressed  under  the 
instructional  focus  codes,  Sites  1  and  5  revealed  particularly  low 
values  with  respect  to  the  explldtness  of  the  instruction  on 
sentence/text  meaning  during  the  first  two  years.    No  other  systematic 
site  deviations  from  the  overall  trends  were  apparent. 

Similarly,  no  systematic  site  differences  were  evident  in  the 
percent  of  time  1n  which  primary  materials  were  used  (about  90%  at 
each  of  the  four  Instructional  years).    Site  differences  did  appear 
for  the  types  of  materials  used  (I.e.,  the  degree  of  text  usage): 
Site  1  showed  lower  than  average  values  at  Instructional  years  1  and 
2,  and  Site  2  was  generally  lower  across  all  years  (except  for  year  2 
which  was  high).    For  ancillary  material  usage,  again  systematic  site 
differences  were  not  evident.    The  only  site  differences  1n  the 
quality  Index  of  these  materials  were  at  Site  2  which  showed  low 
values  1n  the  first  two  Instructional  years. 

Recall  that  for  the  activity /task  scales,  on  average,  independent 
work  accounted  for  about  half  the  Instructional  time  during  the  first 
two  years,  dropping  to  about  35%  1n  the  following  two  years. 
Conversely,  group  work  represented  about  40%  of  the  instructional  time 
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years9  ^ItlVSld^i6^  l^V^9  t0  about  50*  foP  the  'ast  two 
111       ;  ;    ?  ?d  not  show  th1s  trend  -  about  a  tlilrd  of  the  time 
was  spent  In    ndependent  work  and  55%  In  group  wor<  during  each  17  thm 
four  Instructional  years.    The  only  other  site  differences  were  fain? 
J  St?Sl0nal  yeaP  l*  where  S1te  2  showed  about  20%  Indewndent 

Ed«l2J2%  9TP  *Mle  S1te  3  showed  J«t  the  opposite  (70% 

independent  work  and  25%  group  work).  «kk«»««.b 

work  1n^?e«edeOvel!etJr?Ic,0f  fo™\}'n9"9*  demand  for  Independent 
TnV level  ?n^h«  5LcJ6  1nstPU<*1°"al  years,  starting  at  a  relatively 
low  level  In  the  first  year,  and  Increasing  to  mid-level  bv  the  last 

J*VMr?-   ?1t"  °'  3'  and  5  showed  h19he'  values   Hoe  first  two 
instructional  years  relative  to  those  found  at  Sites  1  and  2  For 

ttT^c*0"  ?V;29€:  :0rmal  lan«ua*  was  noticeably  higher 

than  that  associated  with  Independent  work,  but  little  change  In  level 

°JZm7.  1nStrUCt1°nal  *eaPS  ilti  different  f"9these  werl 

stud*n?«  ^rn^r^/6^0^6  J^ures  numoep  °f  unengaged 

Imrenll  PP°dUCt1v1ty'  and  no1se>  no  ^emetic  site  differences  were 

In  summary    the  differences  byslte  can  be  characterized  as 
follows     Treating  Site  0  first,  ffiTTsTtn  showed  the  sma  fist  average 
group  size  In  each  Instructional  year  and  the  highest  average 

^Vt'^rt^Tr1^^™11-    In  the  f1^nsTruPct9?onV T 
IV?'  Zl     ?       ed  a  lapgep  than  average  percentage  of  time  devoted 
to  decod  ng  Instruction,  and  concomitantly,  a  smaller  percentage  of 
t  me  to  instruct  on  1n  the  meaning  of  sentences  and  terfs?  further 
SEnVJE  V«r]y  9Pad€S:  S1te  °  SP€nt  ^stantlally  larger  perceni- 
e9nt  work  7whrr.9tPhaPi!°P  »  J"!  ^T, P*""ntages  °f  time  In  Indepen- 

i   e3   he  level  of  f0Pmal  language  demand  1n  this 
Independent  work  was  relatively  high). 

Site  1  showed  the  lowest  percentage  of  Instructional  time  with  an 
associated  Instructor  and  th3  lowest  average  value  for  the  associated 

!f         /UPth6P'  tMS  Slte  d6v^ed  a  grater  th  n  5ve  -  ge 
proportion  of  time  to  sentence/text  Instruction  1n  the  early  years 

(with  a  lower  percentage  to  decoding  Instruction)  -  1t  also  showed 
particularly  low  values  with  respect  to  the  expllcltness  of  the 
w-^V"  sentence/text  waning.   This  was  associated  with  both  a 
£E  ^an  average  usage  of  text  as  primary  material,  and  relatively 
ower  levels  of  formal  language  demand  for  Independent  work.    In  the 

ye?PS;  8  fubsta"t1ally  larger  percentage  of  time  was  devoted  to 
decoding  Instruction  (and  a  smaller  percentage  of  time  to  Instruction 
in  word,  sentence,  and  text  meaning). 

it  *J12  ?«9^ePa!1^Sh?Wed  the  laPgest  avera*  gpouP  s1ze;  further, 
it  tended  to  reveal  the  lowest  average  values  1n  the  degree  of  text 

?La?%h"P0SS  811  yeaPS*    At  1"Struct1onal  year  1,  this  site  showed  a 
less  than  average  percentage  of  time  1n  Independent  work  and  an  above 
average  percentage  of  time  1n  group  work.    Further,- the  level  of 
format  language  demand  1n  Independent  work  was  relatively  low. 
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a„«  J"J  I  St  instructiona1  year,  Site  3  devoted  a  large  percent - 
m L  I  timV°  sentence/text  instruction,  with  a  small  percentage  of 

SIZLI!  *?«  *CIan1ngsJS  and  an  avePage  P»««nt«9«  of  t1ms  to  deciding. 
However,  In  the  second  year,  a  substantially  larger  proportion  of  time 
was  devoted  to  decoding  Instruction  wit,,  below  average  percentages  to 
Instruction  in  word,  sentence,  and  text  meaning.    At  Instructional 
year  l,  this  site  showed  an  above  average  percentage  of  time  1n 

p!2E*S  *?     71ti  J  belf  aV6Page  pePcent  of  t1me  fn  9roup  work. 

'i    t  V*   °     °Pma1  1anqua9e  demand  1n  Independent  work  was 
relatively  hi gh# 

During  the  first  two  Instructional  years,  Site  5  showed  particu- 
larly low  values  with  respect  to  the  expUdtness  of  the  instruction 
on  sentence/text  meaning.    However,  a-ir1ng  these  years,  the  level  of 
formal  language  demand  in  independent  work  was  relatively  high 


Instruction  1n  Spanish  Reading 

In  this  section,  the  Spanish  reading  observation  summaries  are 
presented.    First,  the  aggregate  data  are  discussed  for  the  bilingual 
sample,  then  the  differences  1n  instruction  found  for  Individual 
sites. 

Aggregate " Oescri pti  ve  Data 

For  the  Spanish  reading  protocols,  Tables  5  and  6  display  the 
descriptive  statistics  (mean,  standard  deviation,  and  number  of  cases) 
for  the  average  quality  and  quantity  Indices  of  Instruction,  respec- 
tively.   These  data  are  summarized  for  each  of  the  five  Instructional 
years,  and  the  tables  are  structurally  Identical  to  those  displaying 
the  English  data.    As  1n  the  presentation  above  of  the  English  analy- 
es,  kindergarten  data  will  not  be  discussed  here;  also  the  same 
cautions  about  the  Interpretation  of  the  final  two  years  of  data 
(based  on  a  different  cohort  than  that  represented  in  Instructional 
years  1  and  2)  apply  here. 

Before  discussing  these  data,  note  that  the  number  of  students 
observed  1n  Spanish  reading  Instruction  1s  about  a  third  cf  those 
observed  1n  English  reading  Instruction  —  for  the  first  two  Instruc- 
tional years  where  the  entire  target  sample  1s  represented,  the  number 
of  students  observed  1n  English  reading  Instruction  1s  215  and  224, 
while  those  observed  1n  Spanish  reading  Instruction  1s  73  and  62. 
This  1s  indicative  of  the  large  exit  from  bilingual  programs  (at  least 
an  exit  from  any  Spanish  reading  component  that  might  be  contained  in 
such  programs)  by  students  at  the  end  of  kindergarten  (remember,  all 
of  the  target  students  were  enrolled  in  bilingual  programs  when  the* 
were  selected  at  kindergarten). 

Turning  to  the  descriptive  data  from  the  Spanish  reading 
observations,  first  consider  the  number  of  students  associated  with 
the  observed  Instructional  groups  of  the  target  students:    the  trend 
appears  to  be  for  slightly  smaller  groups  in  the  early  years  (around 
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n^ZZ  the  1nst™ctor  variables,  for  about  60%  of  the  Instruction 
?hJ  f?2;         1n^rucf0P  "as  associated  with  the  target  students  in 
the  first  Instructional  year;  this  value  Increased  to  over  80%  1n  the 
S  ^lc"?yerS  (a  sJbst;nt1al  difference  from  the  English  data). 
Jl!!h!" StPUC,t0P'  "J"  ?he  F"9l1sh  observations,  generally  was  a 
teacher,  and  the  role  played  tended  to  be  one  of  facilitation  (some- 
n5a,Ll?7!P      5he/1pst  Instructional  year).    The  subject  being  taught 
generally  required  substantial  reading,  but  the  value  suggests  that 
other  subjects  were  also  observed. 

w-0^*'"  1nstpuct1ona1  focus  variables,  about  90%  of  the  observed 
instruction  contained  Instructional  fod.   About  half  the  time  was 
devoted  to  decoding  Instruction  during  the  first  and  second  instruc- 
tional years,  'ailing  to  about  30%  by  the  fourth  year,  mirroring  the 
Eng  1sh  observations.    This  Instruction  tended  to  be  focused  on 
isolated  units  in  kindergarten,  then  on  non-exp11dt  letter-sound 
Da1™E  'or  the  remaining  grades  —  again,  the  relatively  low 
variability  in  this  measure  suggests  little  explicit  letter-sound 
XI  «    ♦    am0U?t  ?f  H1^  spent  on        ^anlngs  was  negligible  during 

Vj*JVrA0n\*  2%)t  1nCPeas1"9  to  about  10%  1n  the  second  year, 
and  to  20%  in  the  last  two  years.    The  Instruction  that  was  offered 
™!  J  li      qu1te  exPl1c1t  (as  1t  was  1n  the  English  data).  About 
30%  of  the  Instructional  focus  time  was  on  Instruction  1n  the  meaning 
of  sentences  and  texts,  remaining  at  this  level  for  all  four  years 
The  quality  of  this  Instruction  was  fairly  stable  across  the  years, 
and  was  generally  non-exp11dt. 

For  materials,  the  use  and  quality  of  the  primary  materials 
closely  resembled  that  found  1n  the  English  reading  observations 
(employed  about  90%  of  the  time  over  the  four  years  with  an  Increase 
toward  more  textual  material).   Ancillary  materials  were  used  about 
60%  of  the  time  during  the  first  two  Instructional  years,  and  about 
75%  for  years  3  and  4  (somewhat  higher  here  than  1n  English).    As  1n 
the  English  observations,  the  quality  Index  of  these  materials  was 
stable  over  the  four  Instructional  years,  and  was  lower  than  the 
primary  materials. 

For  the  activity /task  scales,  about  90%  of  the  observed  time 
contained  Instructional  activity /tasks.    Independent  work  accounted 
for  about  half  the  Instructional  time  during  the  first  year,  dropping 
to  about  35%  1n  the  following  two  years,  and  to  zero  1n  the  final  year 
(but  remember  that  the  number  of  cases  1s  small  here).  Conversely, 
group  work  represented  about  40%  of  the  Instructional  time  during  the 
first  year,  Increasing  to  about  60%  for  the  next  two  years,  and  to  85% 
for  the  final  year.    For  Independent  work,  the  level  of  formal  lan- 
guage asmand  Increased  over  the  Instructional  years,  starting  at  a 
relatively  low  level  1n  the  first  year,  and  Increasing  to  mid-level  by 
the  last  year.    For  group  work,  however,  little  change  1n  level  of 
formal  language  demand  occurred  (perhaps  lower  in  the  first  year);  it 


was,  as  in  the  English  data,  noticeably  higher  than  that  associated 
with  independent  work. 

Fop  the  student  response  measures,  the  number  of  nonengaged 
students  was  low,  but  substantially  higher  1n  the  latter  two  years- 
productivity  was  rated  as  medium  1n  each  year,  while  noise  tended  to 
oe  low.    Finally,  the  number  of  momentary  controls  was  low  1n  all 
years  but  the  first,  where  1t  averaged  about  .7  per  observation. 

Site  Differences 

Given  this  overall  description  of  the  Spanish  reading  observation 
data,  Individual  site  differences  are  discussed  next.    The  quality  and 
quantity  summary  measures  Vor  each  site  appear  in  Appendix  F,  tabled 
in  the  same  format  represented  1n  Tables  5  and  6.    Again,  the  site 
differences  discussed  have  not  been  subjected  to  statistical  test,  and 
are  given  only  as  supplemental  Information  to  the  site  descriptions 
provided  1n  Volume  2.    Given  the  small  number  of  cases  at  Instruc- 
tional years  3  and  4  within  each  site,  differences  for  these  later 
years  will  not  be  discussed. 

For  the  number  of  students  associated  with  the  observed 
Instructional  groups  of  the  target  students,  each  of  the  five  sites 
showed  the  general  trend  for  slightly  smaller  groups  1n  the  early 
years  and  somewhat  larger  groups  1n  later  years.    Site  3  showed  the 
smallest  average  group  sizes  with  about  10  students  per  group  1n  the 
first  two  Instructional  years. 

Concerning  the  Instructor  variables,  Site  0  showed  the  highest 
percentage  of  Instructional  time  with  an  associated  Instructor  — 
about  95%  over  the  four  Instructional  years.    Sites  1,  3,  and  5  showed 
the  lowest  percentage  at  year  1  (about  40*),  with  Site  3  continuing  to 
show  a  low  value  1n  the  second  Instructional  year  (about  60%).  The 
associated  Instructor's  classification  did  not  show  any  substantial 
site  differences;  however  the  Instructor's  role  did  vary  by  site. 
Site  1  generally  showed  the  lowest  average  role  value  over  years, 
while  Site  2  showed  the  highest  value  1n  the  first  year,  followed  in 
the  second  year  by  the  lowest  average  value.    For  the  subject  being 
taught,  noticeably  low  values  were  apparent  at  Site  0  for  the  first 
year,  and  Site  2  for  the  second  year,  Indicating  that  many  non-reading 
subjects  were  taught  during  the  scheduled  reading  period  at  these  two 
sites. 

For  the  Instructional  focus  variables,  the  following  site  trends 
were  found  with  respect  to  the  quantity  Indices.    In  the  first 
Instructional  year,  Sites  0,  1,  and  5  devoted  about  half  of  the 
Instructional  time  to  decoding  Instruction,  while  Sites  2  and  3 
provided  decoding  Instruction  for  only  20%  of  the  time.    In  the  second 
instructional  year,  decoding  Instruction  was  given  for  about  half  the 
observed  time,  slightly  less  1n  Site  2  (about  40%),  but  substantially 
more  1n  Site  5  (about  65%).    All  sites  gave  little  attention  to  word 
meaning  Instruction  1n  the  first  two  Instructional  years  (less  than 
10*),  except  for  Site  0,  where  such  Instruction  represented  about  25% 
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of  the  observed  time  during  the  second  Instructional  year.  Instruc- 
tion in  the  meaning  of  sentences  and  texts  represented  about  30%  of 
the  Instructional  focus  time  1n  the  aggregate  over  the  first  two 
Instructional  years.    For  Instructional  year  1,  Site  0  devoted  about 
15%  to  such  Instruction,  Site  1  about  45%,  and  Site  3  about  75%.  In 

Sfl  \\  I  °  r!SSined  at  15%*  "h1le  S1te  2  dr°PP«*  t0  about  33%,  and 
Site  3  to  about  40%. 

For  the  quality  of  Instruction  Indices  expressed  under  the 
Instructional  focus  codes,  decoding  Instruction  tended  to  have  a  mid- 
scale  average  (I.e.,  non-expl1dt  Instruction),  with  Site  1  being 
somewhat  lower  than  the  others.    Instruction  1n  word  meaning  tended  to 
have  a  high  value,  but  again,  Site  1  was  slightly  lower.    Note  that 
the  quality  indices  under  instruction  1n  word  meaning  are  missing  for 
some  Instructional  years  under  Sites  2  and  3  (1n  Tables  5  and  7  of 
Appendix  F)  —  as  seen  1n  the  corresponding  tabled  quantity  values 
(Tables  6  and  8  of  Appendix  F),  such  Instruction  was  never  observed  at 
these  sites  for  these  years.    Finally,  for  Instruction  1n  the  meaning 
of  sentences  and  texts,  aggregate  values  tended  to  be  low  —  the 
highest  average  value  found  was  mid-scale  for  Site  0  during  Instruc- 
tional year  1. 

Few  site  differences  were  evident  1n  the  percent  of  time  1n  which 
primary  materials  were  used  (about  90%  of  the  observed  Instruction  1n 
the  aggregate);  Site  0  was  about  10%  below  the  average  value  at  year 
1,  while  Site  2  was  about  20%  below  the  average  1n  the  second  Instruc- 
tional year.    Site  differences  for  the  types  of  primary  materials  used 
were  also  minimal.    For  ancillary  material  usage,  low  use  (around  30% 
when  compared  to  the  average  value  of  60%)  was  found  at  Site  0  for  the 
first  Instructional  year,  and  at  Sites  2  and  3  (also  around  80%)  for 
the  second  Instructional  year.    No  substantial  site  differences  1n  the 
quality  Index  of  these  materials  were  evident. 

Recall  that  for  the  activity /task  scales,  on  average,  Independent 
work  accounted  for  about  half  the  Instructional  time  during  the  first 
year,  dropping  to  about  35%  1n  the  following  year.    Conversely,  group 
work  represented  about  40%  of  the  Instructional  time  during  the  first, 
Increasing  to  about  60%  for  the  second  year.    Site  0  did  not  show  this 
trend  —  about  15%  of  the  time  was  sp  nd  1n  Independent  work  and  65% 
1n  group  work  during  the  first  two  years.    The  only  other  site  differ- 
ences were  found  at  Site  2,  which  showed  about  30%  Independent  work 
and  60%  group  work  for  Instructional  year  1,  with  about  45%  1n  both 
for  Instructional  year  2;  Site  3  showed  the  opposite  trend  1n  the 
first  Instructional  year  (70%  Independent  work  and  30%  group  work). 

On  average,  the  level  of  formal  language  demand  for  Independent 
work  Increased  over  the  Instructional  years,  starting  at  a  relatively 
low  level  in  the  first  year,  and  Increasing  to  mid-level  by  the  last 
two  years.    Site  differences  1n  this  trend  were  minimal,  with  the 
exception  of  Site  1  which  showed  a  value  noticeably  lower  than  the 
average  for  the  second  Instructional  year.    For  group  work,  on  aver- 
age, formal  language  demand  was  noticeably  higher  than  that  associated 
with  independent  work,  but  little  change  in  level  over  the  instruc- 
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tlonal  years  occurred  —  site  differences  with  respect,  to  these  were 
ml n  i  iw 1 . 

For  the  student  response  measures,  the  number  of  nonengaged 
students  was  substantially  higher  at  Site  2,  especially  during  the 

;r?L    S«ru?t1ona1«yeaP-    ^  Pated  no1se  1eve1        noticeably  higher 
at  S  tes  0,  1,  and  2,  relative  to  that  found  at  Sites  3  and  5. 
Finally,  productivity  was  rated  highest  at  Site  0. 

The  differences  by  sits  can  be  summarized  as  follows.    Site  0 
showed  the  highest  percentage  of  Instructional  time  with  an  associated 
instructor,  but  low  values  for  the  amount  of  reading  required  by  the 
subject  being  taught.    Decoding  Instruction  accounted  for  about  half 
the  Instructional  time  during  the  Initial  years  (the  average) 
Instruction  1n  sentence  and  text  meaning  represented  about  15%  of  the 
.nstructlonal  time  (as  compared  to  an  average  value  of  30%)  —  the 
quality  of  this  Instruction  was  the  highest  found  during  the  first 
year.    Instruction  1n  word  meaning  was  negligible  during  the  first 
year,  but  quite  large  during  the  second  year.    For  the  activity/task 
scales,  this  site  spent  about  15%  of  the  Instructional  time  1n 
Independent  work  and  65%  1n  group  work.    Finally,  the  noise  level  was 
higher  at  this  site,  but  productivity  was  also  rated  high. 

Site  1  was  among  the  slfs  with  the  lowest  percentage  of  Instruc- 
tional time  with  an  associated  Instructor  and  the  lowest  average  value 
for  the  associated  Instructor's  role.    About  half  of  the  Instructional 
time  was  devoted  to  decoding  Instruction,  and  most  of  the  remaining 
time  to  Instruction  1n  the  meaning  of  sentences  and  texts  —  little 
time  was  devoted  to  word  meaning.    The  quality  of  decoding  instruction 
was  somewhat  lower  1n  this  site  than  at  the  others,  as  was  that  for 
the  limited  amount  of  Instruction  1n  sentence/text  meaning.  For 
Independent  work  during  the  second  instructional  year,  which  repre- 
sented about  40%  of  the  Instructional  time,  the  level  of  formal 
language  demand  was  noticeably  low.   The  rated  noise  level  was  amonq 
the  highest  of  the  sites. 

Site  2  had  the  highest  instructor  role  value  for  the  first 
instructional  year,  but  the  lowest  for  the  following  year.    Low  values 
were  also  found  for  the  subject  being  taught  during  the  second 
instructional  year.    Decoding  Instruction  constituted  only  20%  of  the 
instructional  focus  during  the  first  year,  Increasing  to  40%  1n  the 
subsequent  year.    Little  time  was  devoted  to  word  meanings  (Indeed,  no 
time  was  noted  during  the  1st  three  years);  Instruction  1n  the  mean- 
ing of  sentences  and  texts  represented  almost  half  the  Instruction  1n 
the  first  year,  falling  to  about  a  third  1n  the  second  year.    Use  of 
both  primary  and  ancillary  materials  was  about  25%  below  average  in 
the  second  Instructional  year.    Independent  work  represented  30%  of 
the  instruction  in  the  first  year,  with  group  work  representing  about 
60%  —  1n  the  second  year  both  accounted  for  about  45%  of  the  instruc- 
tional time.    The  number  of  nonengaged  students  was  substantially 
higher  at  Site  2,  and  the  rated  noise  level  was  also  among  the  highest 
values  found. 
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Site  3  revealed  the  smallest  average  group  size  for  the  first  two 
instruct  onal  years.    This  site  also  shewed  the  lowest  percent  oTrf^ 

twllJi  ThIU2°«f?r  the/1.PSt  tW°  yMPS  (ab0ut  40%  >«*  ST.  res piJ* 
tlyely).    The  percentage  of  time  devoted  to  decoding  Instruction  wa< 

Sda;eeaPr9?a^5^  '^V"  ("  ^  2W)'  ^•IKSmIV" 
JETJ/XI  (     ?W,;- n°  t1me  00  "«  noted/but  Instruc- 

tion 1n  the  meaning  of  sentences  and  texts  was  above  averWln  both 
instructional  years,  substantially  so  -  the  first  yea??   For  in^en- 
(?ib£fSR  2?iJ I'll  ?Ut   Jnt1ally  ^eaindependenteSoernk 

Jh??rtntvaresa!odun6d°?  9P0UP  ^  ^  ^velTas^.g 

Finally,  for  Site  5,  the  only  noticeable  difference  from  the 
the  second  year  (65%),  which  was  above  the  average  value  of  about  50%. 

onMnc1!  clos1n?»Jn  tn]s  section  the  descriptive  statistics  for  the 
^!?"?r?,1Id1C?ef0P.the  b111"9«^  «««Ple  have  described? 
Ji!5  3  ♦2!1iSh  2nd  ?PJn1Sh  read1ng  ^stnjctlon  separately.  UiscJs- 
th«  tPends  "1th  r«P«ct  to  Individual  sites  have  a  so  been 

lE1!!2di%.G1J,n  thVas1$'  "txt  section  describes  the  procedures 
and  results  of  a  further  reduction  of  these  Instructional  Indices. 

Factor  Analyses 

H«rrI^A1??trUCt10nal  qual1ty  1nd'res  and  tne  W  Quantity  indices 
described  earlier,  represent  a  great  reduction  in  data  from  the 

S2£!alfPKf?1i-  f*mVhi1*,f'  th<*  st111  PeP^ent  a  sizeable 
number  of  indices.  In  order  to  further  reduce  these  Instructional 
data,  factor  analysis  techniques  were  employed.    Such  analyses  were 

Ttt^°Z\l\T:Vr9  ?et  of  ^1  dual  protocol  sundries 
obtained  from  the  bilingual  sample  (254  students),  disregarding 
student,  grade,  and  date  of  observation,  but  treating  English  and 
Spanish  reading  observations  separately  (1293  and  347  Individual 
student  summaries,  respectively,  obtained  over  the  five  years  of  data 
co 1  lection  )•  * 

h.«n^tf  y'SW/V1*  descMPt1ve  statistics  and  correlations 
based  on  the  1nd1y1dua   protocol  summary  measures  argued  for  the  dele- 
flT^i        or  tne  original  set  of  variables  from  the  factor  analyses 
Etw  JllM9  ™TH    (1)  eligible  variance,  (2)  strong  corre- 
ctions Hth  other  varlabTw  entered  1n  the  analysis,  and  (3)  an 
nsufflclent  numbe-  of  cases  for  which  a  scale  value  was  available 
(any  value  which  was  based  on  less  than  80%  of  the  total  number  of 
cases).    Thus,  of  the  set  of  37  defined  .:ual1ty  and  quantity  indices, 
on  y  ZZ were  entered  1n  the  English  analysis,  22  1n  the  Spanish  analy- 
sis,   ihe  specific  variables  deleted  and  the  reasons  for  their 
deletion  are  provided  below. 
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For  the  English  analysis,  only  one  variable  was  deleted  due  to 
negligible  variance.    This  was  NSJDPR,  the  percentage  of  time  during 
which  the  number  of  students  contained  in  an  observed  group  was  coded, 
whicr,  was  always  100%.    A  number  of  variables  were  deleted  due  to 
their  strong  correlations  with  other  entered  variables  'deleted 
variables  are  listed  first): 

(1)  ROLEPR,  the  percentage  of  time  during  which  an  associated 
instructor's  role  was  coded,  as  expected,  was  highly 

-rrelated  (.96)  with  CLSSPR,  the  percentage  of  time  durlnn 
which  an  Instructor  was  associated  with  the  group, 

(2)  IFWDPR,  the  percentage  of  time  devoted  to  instruction  in 
word  meaning,  was  correlated  (.77)  with  IFWDRP,  the 
percentage  of  time  devoted  to  word  meaning  Instruction 
relative  to  the  percentage  of  time  devoted  to  non-decoding 
Instruction  (I.e.,  Instruction  1n  word,  sentence,  and  text 
meaning) , 

(3)  ATLRPR,  the  percentage  of  tlna  devoted  to  listening  and 
responding  1n  groups,  was  negatively  correlated  (-.-92),  as 
expected,  with  ATINPR,  the  p-.centage  of  time  spent  in 
Independent  worFJ 

(4)  IFT2PR,  the  percentage  of  time  devoted  to  non-decoding 
instruction,  was  highly  correlated  (.33)  with  IFSTPR,  the 
percentage  of  time  devoted  to  instruction  1n  sentence  and 
text  meaning,  which    could  be  expected  given  the  small 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  instruction  1n  word  mear.-,'ngs, 

(5)  ATTTPR,  the  total  average  percentage  of  time  devoted  to 
instructional  activity /tasks,  was  highly  correlated  (.90) 
with  ATNTMN,  which  1s  also  an  Index  of  the  amount  of  time 
devoted  to  Instructional  act1 vlty /tasks, 

(6)  IFLTRP,  the  percentage  of  time  devoted  to  decoding  instruc- 
tlon  relative  to  the  percentage  of  time  devoted  to  instruc- 
tion (disregarding  non-1  nstructlonal  time),  was  highly 
correlated  (.87)  with  IFLTPR,  the  percentage  of  time  devoted 
to  decoding  Instruction  (considering  all  instruction 
observed) ,  and 

(7)  ATLRRP,  the  percentage  of  time  devoted  to  group  instruction 
reTatTve  to  the  total  activity  time,  was  negatively  corre- 
lated (-.98),  as  expected,  with  ATINPR,  the  -srcentage  of 
time  devoted  to  independent  work. 

Finally,  a  number  of  variables  were  deleted  due  to  a  relatively  small 
number  of  cases  for  which  a  value  was  available  (any  value  which  war 
based  on  less  than  80%  of  the  total  number  of  cases).    These  included 
tne  following:    (l)  IFWDMN  (652  cases  or  S~%  of  the  sample),  again 
reflecting  the  little  attention  given  to  instruction  in  word  meanings, 
and  (2)  ATT1MN  and  ATT1PR,  the  attention  rating  variables  associated 
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with  the  Initial  RAMOS  version  employed  during  the  first  two  data 
collection  years  (236  cases,  representing  18%  of  the  sample). 

«    ,  A  similar  pattern  of  deletions  held  for  the  Spanish  variables 
As   n  the  English  data,  the  only  variable  deleted  due  to  neq  lable 
Z^iflJ^  ^ich  was  always  100%.    The  same   et  of  ll  r  bles 
deleted  in  theTnlTlsh  data  due  to  their  strong  correlations  with 
other  entered  variables  were  also  deleted  here:    (1)  ROLEPR  was  Mqhlv 

™Repat?3)(AT   PRW1w«^'  (?>  was  correlitTOl)aw1thg  " 

i^WDRP,  (3)  ATLRPR  was  negatively  correlated  (-.93)  with  ATINPR  (&\ 

TFTWwas  hTgFTTcorrelated  (.83)  with  IFSTPr/(5   ATTTPFwSsrll  qhl  v 

*\\\  IfkJPR   and  (7)  ATpTwas  negaTTvely  correlated  (..97)  with  * 
AHNPRT^Tnaily   a  numblFV  variables  were  deleted  due  the  rela- 
tively small  number  of  cases  for  which  a  value  was  available  mora 

no6  *m  ;SSii17,55#  EOg11Sh  ^lySeS-  ^%^cluV^atbneeVXw- 
1ng.    (1)  IFWDMN  (125  cases  or  36%  of  the  sample).  (2)  IFSTMN  C245 

anrSNP°N2PR^iL^o:?^!252  eaS»  ^  m)TTJnmin 
and^NENiPR  (237  cases  or  69%),-anTT4)  ATT1MN  and  ATT1PR  (110-cases  or 
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English  Factor  Analysis 

tttm  Pnni^IS/!Jtl2n,,th!  reSultS  0T*  tht  fact0P  analysis  conducted  on 
the  English  Individual  student  summaries  are  presented,  followed  by 

?!   !"  5!  J!   ?  3  °"  the  subse<luent  computation  of  factor  scores  for 
the  Individual  student  yearly  summaries. 

Derivation  of  Factors 

♦h  anal*sls»  e19ht  fact0ps  had  eigenvalues  above  1,  but  only 

the  Initial  seven  factors  were  employed  1n  subsequent  analyses.  The 
first  factor  accounted  for  13.8%  of  the  variance,  with  the  next  suc- 
cessive six  factors  accounting  for  10.3%,  8.5%,  7.4%,  6.3%,  5.6%,  and 
4.9%,  respectively,  for  a  total  of  56.7%  explained  variance  (chance 
expecta    on  1s  28%).    Of  the  25  variables  entered  1n  the  analysis, 
each  1    Jed  on  at  least  one  factor,  all  loading  on  a  single  factor 
except  for  ATINPR  which  loaded  on  two  factors.    Table  7  gives  the 
factor  loadings  for  the  variables  entered  1n  the  English  analysis. 
The  rows  of  the  table  define  the  entered  variables,  and  the  columns 
define  the  factors,  using  mnemonic  names  which  best  reflect  the 
instructional  dimensions  Identified  1n  the  analysis.    Only  variables 
with  loadings  greater  than  .45  were  used  1n  the  subsequent  computation 
of  factor  scores,  and  thus,  only  these  variables  are  discussed  below. 

^The/«^uractor  g1ves  a  stronq  P°s1t1ve  weight  to  an  emphasis  on 
read  ng  (SBJCMN),  to  the  allocation  of  observed  time  to  Instruction 
(reflecteTTfTToth  ATNTMN  and  AJNTPR),  and  to  a  high  proportion  of  use 
of  the  primary  rnaterTaTs^MATlTfirTT^e  negative  weight  to  NEN2MN 
indicates  a  strong  relation  with  the  number  of  engaged  (as  opposed  to 
nonengaged)  students.    The  secondary  variables,  showing  weaker,  but 
not  negligible  loadings,  Include  (1)  a  positive  weight  to  the  Instruc- 
ts §JI 
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Reading  and  *atheiatics  Observation  Svscea  •  English: 

Varttax  Rotated  factor  Matrix 
jased  op  1293  Observations  fr«  the  Bilingual  Saaple 


Factor 


ETT 

DSI 

QFL 

ADC 

PRO 

3n  i 

10  { 

-0.096 

-0.0*5 

0.04? 

0.004 

-0.107 

-0  1 0A 

ft  773 

CLSS.1N 

0.049 

-0.166 

0.016 

-0.238 

ft  nrtS 

RQLEJ1N 

0.386 

0.567 

0.i27 

0.060 

0.1*1 

V  ■  101 

-ft  "Iftfl 

S3JWN 

0.524 

-0.031 

0.417 

0.116 

•0,042 

ft  Wl 
v.  -j  j  j 

•ft  <QQ 

IFLTHH 

0.037 

-0.050 

0.5*5 

-0.059 

-0.047 

ft  IfU 

!?STW 

0.048 

0.315 

-0.107 

0.120 

0.370 

0  OA? 

-1}  ill* 

TECHHN 

-0.258 

0.105 

0.270 

-0.057 

0.331 

V  ■  w  7  0 

All 

imm 

ft.  006 

-0.447 

0.*29 

0,032 

0.08* 

-0.2*6 

-0.170 

-O.031 

-0.115 

0.671 

-0.059 

-0.103 

0.166 

-0.10s 

1AT2JBI 

0.073 

-0.530 

0.239 

-0.004 

-0.125 

-0.079 

-0.052 

ATNTHN 

0.764 

0.124 

0.000 

-0.046 

-0.106 

-0.130 

0.106 

ATIN1N 

-O.08O 

0.059 

0.608 

0.248 

0.378 

-0.007 

0.099 

mhos  mm 

0.197 

0.101 

0.594 

-0.179 

-0. 134 

-0.169 

0.063 

Van  fib  It  SEN2HM 

-0.642 

0.2*1 

0.132 

0.014 

-0.180 

0.274 

0.262 

PPDCfIN 

-0.017 

O.099 

-0.075 

0.072 

0.689 

-0.029 

-0.310 

NO ISBN 

-0.356 

0.526 

0.020 

0.103 

-O.305 

0.369 

-0.219 

CTRLW 

0.073 

0.032 

-0.254 

0.147 

-0.173 

0.607 

CL5SPR 

-0.039 

0.7*3 

0.158 

0,145 

0.085 

-0.123 

-0.010 

PURR 

0.251 

-0.019 

0.056 

0.774 

-0.117 

-C, 126 

-0.12* 

IFSTPS 

O.204 

-0.085 

0.138 

-0. 906 

-0.06* 

0.059 

-0.  :: 

WTlPR 

0.6*6 

-0. 162 

0.002 

-0.080 

-O.012 

0.1*1 

-0.064 

HAT2PR 

0.081 

' -0.258 

0.067 

-0.188 

0.176 

0.634 

-0.1*0 

ATNTPR 

0.478 

0.001 

0.178 

0.0*1 

0.037 

0.163 

A'lNPR 

0.297 

-0.576 

0.0!7 

-0.1*2 

-0.448 

0.0*1 

0.124 

IFWDPP 

-0.113 

0.212 

-0.0*7 

0.532 

0.2** 

0.218 

0.096 
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T«J  r0le/^°LEMN)'  ^eating  a  fend  toward  more  direct  Instruc- 

.-■!oJ!!VeC?!!d  faCt0r  1s.more  comPle*.    ^  shows  strong  positive 
weights  for  the  percent  of  time  an  Instructor  1s  involved  1n  the 

to  ATlUBTn^i^r^fd^TdlrWt  lection.  The  negat./e  weight 
SnHTHrJ  ?I E2SLf?  at1!f6ly  fT:  1ndePendent  activity/task  assign- 
mentsTwork   s  being  largely  carried  out  1n  groups),  and  thus,  the 

larla'b  rIf1?A2i2hNer  jEffi?  ^  t0  MB.  ^  ^"1^  two 
2?ff£..S  LAN6MN  and  MAT2HN,  both  with  negaTTVe  loadings,  are  more 
difficult  to  Interpret.  "THey-suggest  that  the  higher  the  factor 

EJEtnfK  *!•  US<i  2f  Span1sh  (1n  tnese  English  '"ding 

iTnnnl  Il^S*,**  l0W6r  *?•  ?ual1ty  of  tn«  ancillary  materials. 

flS!   95  ^  Iibel  15  ?Ver$1n,p  1f1ed'  tne  factor  se«*  ^  P™1di  an 
Index  of  direct  group  Instruction,  labelled  061. 

^..♦I*16  ?h1!d  fact0Cu cons1$ts  entirely  of  quality  Indices,  all  with 
positive  loadings     The  strong  weight  for  MAT1HN  Indicates  a  trend 

!hSfJhir0n.S.1  nV°  Vlng  tC?t;  the  ™d1nTfor-  IFLTMN  shows  that 
when  the  Instructional  focus  1s  at  the  level  of  letter-sound  units 
(which  happened  half  the  time),  the  focus  1s  toward  analytic  strate- 
gies rather  than  whole  word  recognition  or  oral  reading.    Flnallv  the 
loadings  for  AJIfWN  and  AJLRMN  Indicate  higher  levels  of  formal I  lan- 
guage demand,  whether  Instruction  1s  carried  out  Independently  or  1n 

^ondary  variables  Include  SBJCHN  and  LANGMN,  both  with 
positive  weights.  Indicating  an  emphasTTorT  readTnTand  on  the  use  of 
22  !2i«JB  f!era^:  the  factor  may  best  be  described  as  an  Index  of 
the  quality  of  formal  language  Instruction,  or  C£L. 

The  variables  loading  on  the  fourth  factor  all  concern  the 

fSrS,  ?  2?  tHe  amount  of  decod1ng.    The  strong  positive  loading  for 
IrLTPR  Indicates  a  greater  proportion  of  time  spent  on  letter-sound 

??lISiJ!!laJ  Nielli*  uf  "°rd»  "ntence.  or  text.   The  strong  nega- 
tive weight  to  IFSTPft.  the  percentage  of  time  devoted  to  Instruction 
at  the  sentence  and  text  levels,  1s  expected  given  Its  Inverse  rela- 

5lS2.1p»r1th  IFLIf?'    ^  f1nal  triable  loading  on  this  factor  1s 
iPWDRP,  the  proportion  of  time  spent  at  the  word  level  relative  to  the 
sentence/text  level.    Its  positive  loading  suggests  that  the  teacher 
who  focuses  on  decoding  does  little  sentence/text  work,  presumably 
because  students  are  weak  1n  decoding.    There  are  no  secondary  vari- 
able loadings.    In  general,  the  factor  seems  to  represent  the  amount 
of  decoding  Instruction,  or  ADC.  — — 

Tie  highest  loading  variable  on  the  fifth  factor  1s  the  positive 
loading  for  PROCMN,  the  rating  of  productivity.    It  1s  associated  with 
the  quality  of  work  when  the  focus  1s  on  the  sentence/text  level,  as 
Indicated  by  the  positive  loading  of  IFSTMN.   The  final  two  variables, 
«tt^oS  °lweak  relat1onsh1ps  with  the  factor,  are  for  CLSSMN  and 
ATINPR.    The  first,  with  a  positive  loading,  indicates  that  higher 
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levels  of  productivity  are  associated  with  teacher  directed  instruc- 
tion as  opposed  to  that  directed  by  other  Individuals  (e.g.,  aides) 

suLnr?sa    hV!  l0\d1\9< for£I»  tn*  Proportion  of  Indep^enj  l\ 
fSSH         content1on  oTTncreased  productivity  when  Instruction  is 

thS  !S^TJ?1:  4°T?]1'ithe  f3Ctor  beSt  "9scp1bes  the  conditions 
iSSuJETS  VA^ul 1v1dU;1  Pr°ducti^tv.  labelled  PRO,  although  the 
inclusion  of  IFSTMN  suggests  this  Is  an  overs1mpl1f1caFlon. 

i  ,^Ihe  Sl/?^huIJ^«P  1s  qu1te  Puzz11"9.  It  shows  three  positive 
loadings:  (1)  MAT2PR  the  percentage  of  time  Involving  the  use  of 

f^^&^Jhr^17  (2  PLMj*.  the  number  of  momentary  controls,  and 
3)  JEg&  the  binary  IndlToT  part-to-whole  versus  whole-to-part 
instructional  strategies.    It  has  been  labelled  SMT,  for  use  of 

?k!irn^ryk'Wter^1S>  ?1nce  th1s  var*1^le  shows  tfieHargest  loading 
Tout  not  oy  much  J  —  it  1s  clearly  oversimplified. 

The  final  factor  shows  a  single  primary  loading,  NSTDMN,  the 

?«l5f!!     ^r^5-    5econdapy  variables  are  (1)  ROLEMnTTTegatl ve 
loading   Indicating  that  the  Instructor's  role  tenoTrore  toward 

infl  1  e?S  t0Ward  d1Pect  1nstnJct1on,  (2)  PRDCMN,  a  negative 

oadlng  showing  decreasing  productivity,  and  (3)  ATflTPRT  a  positive 
loading,  indicating  an  Increase  In  the  percent  a  ge"oTTTme  1n  which 
act 1v  ty /task  codes  are  applicable  (Indicative  of  fewer  transitional 
activities).    In  general,  the  factor  seems  to  represent  effects 
associated  with  large  groups  (a  less  direct  mode  of  Instruction, 
reduced  productivity,  3nd  fewer  major  shifts  In  activities)  -  it  is 
simply  labelled  number  of  students,  or  NST. 

In  suivary,  the  seven  factors  Identified  1n  the  analysis  are  (1) 
engaged  text  time,  an  Index  of  reading  time  where  students  are  engaged 
with  text  materials,  (2)  direct  group  Instruction,  an  Index  of  direct 
instruction  which  1s  aimed  at  groups,  rather  than  Individual  students, 
(3)  the  quality  of  formal  language,  an  Index  of  the  formal  language 
demands  made  upon  the  students,  (4)  the  amount  of  decoding  Instruc- 
Ju'uL:  s*udent  Productivity,  (6)  the  use  of  secondary  materials, 
though  the  Interpretation  of  this  factor  1s  not  straightforward,  and 
(7)  the  number  of  students  constituting  an  Instructional  group. 

Descriptive  Statistics  on  Factor  Scores 

On  the  basis  of  this  analysis,  factor  scores  were  created  by 
first  transforming  the  yearly  averaged  values  (those  final  summary 
indices  described  earlier  which  were  the  averaged  Fall  and  Spring 
average  scale  values)  to  z-scores,  and  then  weighting  the  relevant 
component  z-scores  for  each  factor  (those  showing  loadings  greater 
tnan  .45)  by  the  appropriate  loading  values. 

In  Tables  8  and  9,  the  descriptive  statistics  for  the  computed 
English  factor  scores  for  the  bilingual  sample  are  presented  for  each 
site  under  each  Instructional  year  (Table  8  containing  instructional 
year  0  statistics,  and  Table  9  displaying  Instructional  years  1 
through  4). 
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Table  8 


Reading  and  latheiitics  Observation  Systei  -  English: 
Descriptive  Statistics  an  Facto*-  Scores  Overall  and  by  Site 
.'or  Instructional  Year  0  for  the  Bilingual  Satple 


Factor    Statistic  Overall  Site  0 


FTT 

M 

n 

V.  WO 

v.  143 

e 

n  1 17 

b 

I1A 

H 

n 

-A  AA7 

Vt  tl3 

A  t?T 

N 

140 

30 

SFL 

N 

0.000 

0.103 

S 

0.366 

0.272 

140 

30 

ADC 

,1 

0.060 

-0.225 

s 

0.567 

0.350 

N 

140 

30 

PRD 

n 

-0.017 

0.078 

s 

0.377 

0.190 

N 

140 

30 

SWT 

H 

-0.032 

0.777 

5 

0.499 

0.331 

N 

140 

30 

NST 

H 

0.000 

-0.396 

S 

0.999 

0.209 

N 

140 

30 

i  4 

ite  1 

Site  2 

Site  3 

Sit!  5 

a  Hi/ 

0.216 

0.045 

0.195 

-0.211 

A     4  ft  J 

0. 184 

0.217 

0.423 

0.292 

6 

13 

35 

56 

A    4  1/ 

0.166 

0.191 

0.006 

-0.205 

0.213 

0.165 

0.226 

0.349 

6 

13 

35 

56 

_A  HOT 

-0. 283 

-0.242 

0.160 

-0.067 

0.206 

0.210 

0.457 

0.32 

6 

13 

35 

5c 

0.4*8 

0.090 

0.293 

0.018 

0.408 

0-489 

0.730 

0.503 

6 

13 

35 

56 

-0.153 

-0.4*6 

0.358 

-0.177 

0.171 

0.377 

0.207 

0.321 

6 

13 

35 

56 

-0.031 

-0.035 

-0.259 

-0.324 

0.388 

0.230 

0.187 

0.171 

6 

13 

35 

56 

-0.005 

0.145 

-0.973 

0.736 

0.497 

0.612 

0.*56 

0.973 

6 

13 

.35 

56 
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heading  and  flatheaatics  Observation  Systee  -  English: 
Descriptive  Statistics  on  ?actor  Scares  Overall  and  by  Site 
for  Instructional  Years  1-4  for  the  3i lingual  Staple 


'  INSTRUCTIONAL  YEAR  1 
Factor  Statistic  Overall  Site  0    Site  1  Site 


Site 


Site  5 


INSTRUCTIONAL  YEAR  3 
Overall  Site  0    Site  1  Site 


ETT 
3SI 
!FL 

;dc 

3"T 


s 

H 

3 
N 
N 
S 
N 
H 
S 
H 
X 

s 

N 

n 

s 

N 
1 

3 


-0.001 
0.338 

215 
0.000 
0.361 

215 
-0.013 
0.*33 

215 
0.022 
0.645 

215 
0.000 
0.353 

215 
0.009 
0.442 

215 
0.000 
1.000 

215 


-0.116 
0.294 

53 
0.259 
0.290 

53 
0.197 
0.323 

53 
0.361 
0.37B 

53 
0.309 
0.286 

53 
0.293 
0.220 

53 

-0.827 
0.568 
53 


-0.111 
0.193 
12 

-0.200 
0.430 
12 

-0.376 
0.435 

12 

-0.204 
0.907 
12 

-0.198 
0.293 

12 
0.378 
0.257 

12 
0.038 
0.662 

12 


-0.033 
0.131 

28 
0.390 
0.316 

28 

-0.600 
0.406 

28 
0.366 
0.623 

78 
0.238 
0  281 

28 
0.066 
0.596 

28 
1.665 
0.397 


-0.189 

0.000 

0.011 

-0.135 

0.0** 

A  101 

0.  ItI 

A   i  y  i 

0.434 

0.3*9 

0.361 

0.401 

0.298 

'I 

51 

94 

50 

1* 

30 

-A   1  0*5 

•v. 183 

0.000 

0.102 

-0.105 

-0.121 

A  ISA 
Vt  iJg 

A  TA1 

0.370 

0.237 

0.306 

0.5l3 

71 

51 

94 

50 

14 

30 

0.027 

0.118 

-0.002 

0.105 

-0.085 

-0.142 

0.252 

0.*30 

0.427 

0.426 

0.327 

0.431 

71 

51 

94 

50 

14 

30 

-0.430 

0.165 

0.000 

-0.071 

0.335 

-0.038 

0.343 

0.751 

0.618 

0.518 

0.197 

0.329 

71 

51 

9* 

50 

14 

30 

-0.230 

-0.087 

0.000 

0.019 

-0.214 

O.067 

0.190 

0.331 

0.27* 

0.271 

0.220 

0.260 

71 

51 

94 

50 

14 

30 

-0.286 

-0.002 

0.000 

-0.030 

0.197 

0.041 

0.171 

0.543 

0.367 

0.353 

0.371 

0.359 

71 

51 

9* 

50 

14 

30 

-0.223 

0.2*6 

0.000 

-0.415 

0.376 

0.232 

0.579 

0.938 

1.000 

0.902 

0.78* 

0.398 

71 

51 

94 

50 

11 

35 

INSTRUCTIONAL  YErtR  2 
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tTT 

N 

-0.003 

-0.255 

-0.364 

-0.055 

0,132 

0,148 

S 

0.348 

0.*38 

0.586 

0.231 

0.221 

0.169 

SSI 

H 

224 

50 

11 

34 

76 

53 

n 

-0.001 

0.279 

-0.214 

-0.095 

-0.023 

-0.130 

5 

0.335 

0.313 

0.346 

0.375 

0.183 

0.3«* 

2FL 

N 

224 

50 

11 

3* 

76 

53 

N 

-0.002 

-O.008 

-0.619 

-0.046 

0.205 

-0.137 

s 

0.380 

0.410 

0.214 

0.365 

0.183 

0.39* 

H 

224 

50 

11 

3* 

76 

53 

ADC 

n 

0.010 

0.121 

-0.221 

-0.12* 

0.133 

-0.138 

3 

0.619 

0.555 

0.517 

0.652 

0.428 

0.331 

224 

50 

11 

3* 

76 

53 

=P0 

n 

-0.001 

0.413 

-0.115 

-0.043 

-0.176 

s 

0.329 

0.276 

0.234 

0.316 

0.198 

0.200 

N 

224 

50 

11 

34 

76 

53 

3«T 

1 

0.008 

0.191 

0.610 

0.440 

-0.414 

0.0*2 

5 

0,189 

0.326 

0.287 

0.411 

0.235 

0.481 

N 

22* 

50 

11 

34 

76 

53 

VST 

1 

0. 000 

-1.158 

0.249 

0. 140 

0.584 

0.11* 

S 

0.999 

0.569 

0.569 

0.663 

0.618 

1.120 

N 

224 

50 

11 

34 

76 

53 

INSTRUCTIONAL  YEAR  * 


606 


0.001 

0.057 

-0. 108 

-0.051 

0.303 

0.271? 

0.3*5 

0.31? 

59 

7T 

9 

17 

0.000 

-0.006 

-0.115 

0.071 

0.333 

0.301 

0.295 

O.*05 

59 

TT 

-••j 

9 

17 

-0.002 

0.0*2 

0.031 

-0. 105 

0.350 

0.339 

0.355 

0.368 

59 

33 

9 

17 

0.006 

-0.0*8 

0.*17 

-0. 106 

0.625 

O.*10 

0.3** 

0.780 

59 

33 

9 

17 

-.1.001 

0,00* 

-O.032 

0.004 

0.377 

0,*78 

0.193 

0.198 

59 

33 

9 

17 

0.000 

0=000 

0.!i08 

-0.005 

•1.265 

0.2** 

0.341 

0.279 

59 

— T 

j 

3 

17 

0.000 

-0.212 

0.11a 

0.350 

0.99« 

0.897 

0.922 

1.165 

59 

T— 

J  J 

9 

17 

e„  ."°     that- the  procedure  for  deriving  factor  scores  Involves 
standardization  of  the  averaged  summary  indices  flSt  to^ilRn^..- 
and  summing  of  factor  component  vaTJes!    Thu the  £ulJfna^r?£  9 
scores  are  not  expected  to  conform  to  a  standard  dlltrtbSlli  !iS  a 
mean  of  0  and  a  standard  deviation  of  1     As  seen  in  SIS  o  ll! 

c ItlVl       (?V6P;n)  fSCt0P  ™r«  «  2*  ins IWc na  *ye  T 

(from  0.265  to  1.000).    Although  £Sf  c     S   mere   el  V'faTor 

d?sc«sei  Ilrller!     WCW  1"  the  avePaged  SUfflmar>  1nd1ces  tha*  werj 

cammI"JableS  i!  thr°Ugh  14»  the  correlations  for  the  bilingual 
sample  between  the  computed  English  factor  scores  and  each  yearly 
av€  aged  summary  z-score  (regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  triable 

yilrs^1?^*  ih%:«tor  analysis)        prese'nted.  for'Inst'ru  t  nal 
years  0  through  4,  respectively.   These-  correlations  are  discussed 
be.ow,  again,  treating  only  those  for  Instructional  yeaVl  through  4. 

the  f1PSt  fact0P»  w9aged  taxt  time  (ETT),  moderate  positive 
relations  are  apparent  at  each  Instructional  year  (about  «w 

)mJBT^  •f11;»t«^on.l  focus  t°?me  SStiftfiiS  aJy° 

I£I™).    This  variable  was  not  Included  in  the  factor  analysis  and 
aIHS?2 "PPela*1°"  h«re  suggests  that  greater  ETT  values  are 
JJIi  "U\9PeateP  an™nts  of  time  devoted  to  literacy  Instruc- 

1  st; ..^n|Pfact0'-  shows  substantial  positive  relations  at  eac^ 
InstructlonaTyear  (about  .7  with  the  total  percentage  of  time 
devoted  to  instructional  activity /tasks  (ATTTPR).    This  variable  was 

!?NTiSCl^h12lSh?oIrt0P^?aliSlS  dU«  to^igh  corre^^^wU 
atntmn,  which  did  load  on  this  factor  —  both  are  Indices  of  the 

SfvVI?6  d6r°ted  t0  1nst^ct1onal  activity/tasks?  Although  the 
quality  of  the  primary  materials,  MAT1MN,  did  not  show  a  substantial 

n2dl2,?n?  1tS  corPel!t1°"  "1th-Wfactor  over  ?Ze  four  ye £  ire 
not  negligible,  ranging  from  .2  to  .5.    These  correlations  are  how 

!m~'  f0nSl*lent,  "1th  the  ^erpretatlon  given  the  facto"   For  vaM- 

Firll   Ta\l°   °ad  °"  fact0P»  two  shw  interesting  paU^ns. 

First,  the  yearly  correlations  with  ATNTPR  are  low  (about  35) 

tP?o ?Ct W9   5S  ^1at1vel?       ^g^Tnglnthe  factor  analysis  solu- 

u  aSe    MAT1PR *  are  MnhaM    th  'S  the  >*™nt'*  °<  pHn^ry  material 

suc^ledSaVr'aSou9?6^).'     "**         (*76)  tha"  1"  an>  of  the 

For  the  second  factor,  direct  group  Instruction  (OGI).  ROLEPR 

1  oS  (ZuT*  nC\Uded  1".Lhe  ract0P  anal*s1s.  reveals^igFEoTFila- 
llVJJ}*  LlV'  aL?xp5Cted  g1ven  1ts  stro"S  relationship  to  CLSSPR 
ne  the?  nf  «M,h°"  ^V3?^    S1milaply»  »oth  ATLRPR  and  ATUTCTT- 
nelther  of  which  were  Included  1n  the  factor  anaTysTsT  correTW 

5  2 XlTSl  *8)  !act0P  "  aga1n»  such  Is  ejected  gl5en  the 

2  d  i2S  ™ ve.C0PPelat1°ns  between  these  variables  and  ATINPR?  which 
thl  w  ?  . !n1*  fact?p  and  shows  negative  correlat1onS-wW  t  over 
the  four  Instructional  years.    For  variables  loading  on  the  DGI 
factor,  two  show  noteworthy  patterns.    First,  the  contrlbutloTof 
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Reading  and  ilathmtics  Observation  Systei  -  English: 
Correlations  between  Scale  7-Scores  and  factor  Scores 
for  Instructional  Year  0  for  tne  Bilingual  5$ipl2 


Entered  in 


Scale 

Anil ysis 

ETT 

XSTDHN 

yes 

-0.326 

CLSSHN 

yes 

0.071 

RQLEHN 

yes 

0.518 

SSJCRN 

yes 

0.584 

IFLTHN 

yes 

-0.064 

IFMDNN 

no 

0.468 

IF5TMN 

yes 

-0.170 

TECHNN 

yes 

0.178 

LAN6HH 

yes 

-0.024 

1AT1HH 

yes 

0.410 

NAT2HH 

yes 

0.077 

ATNTflH 

yes 

0.724 

ATINHH 

yes 

-0.120 

4TLRWI 

yes 

0.424 

OZJIN 

yes 

-0.631 

PRDCHN 

yes 

0.633 

yes 

-0.061 

ATT INN 

no 

0.024 

CTRlflN 

yes 

0.107 

QBTHHN 

no 

-0.361 

STTHWH 

no 

-0.071 

CLSSPR 

yes 

0.254 

RQLEPR 

no 

0.242 

IFLTPR 

yts 

0.*52 

IFHDPR 

no 

0.306 

TFSTPR 

yes 

0.351 

NAT! PR 

yes 

0.301 

NAT2PR 

0.080 

ATNTPR 

yes 

0.566 

ATINPR 

yes 

0.057 

ATLRPR 

no 

0.4O2 

IFTTPR 

no 

0.646 

IFT2PR 

no 

0.399 

ATTTPR 

no 

0.753 

IFLTRP 

no 

-0.176 

IFHORP 

yes 

0.363 

ATLRRP 

no 

0.099 

5TTKRT 

no 

0.537 

ERIC 


Factor  Scores 
(H-140J 


D6I 

QFL 

ADC 

PRD 

5HT 

UST 

-0.131 

-0.275 

-0.134 

-0.158 

-0.155 

1.000 

-0.094 

0.137 

-0.160 

0.611 

-O.101 

0. 103 

0.550 

0.399 

0.029 

0.297 

0.391 

-0.517 

0.285 

0.262 

0.283 

0.449 

0.211 

-0.355 

0.238 

0.556 

-0.105 

0.232 

-O.054 

0.209 

0.338 

0.341 

0.201 

-0.156 

0.199 

-0.340 

0.585 

0.061 

0.053 

0.447 

0.330 

0.205 

0.447 

0.149 

-0.269 

0.070 

0.389 

-0.241 

-0.377 

0.058 

-0.052 

0.284 

-0.487 

-0.134 

0.155 

0.589 

0.083 

-0.054 

0.018 

-0.261 

-0.509 

-0.155 

0.232 

0.021 

-0.219 

-0.250 

0.089 

-0.048 

-0.099 

0.073 

0.109 

0.019 

0.117 

0.559 

-O.034 

0.245 

0.297 

-0.106 

0.344 

0.569 

0.059 

0.271 

0.060 

-0.383 

-O.208 

-0.130 

-0.245 

-0.434 

-0.291 

0.459 

0.248 

0.304 

0.142 

0.803 

0.094 

-0.450 

0.554 

0.108 

-0.065 

-0.121 

0.409 

0.187 

-0.218 

0.433 

-0,492 

0.802 

0.530 

-0.319 

0.428 

0.096 

-0.191 

0.022 

0.815 

-0.020 

-0.267 

0.124 

-0.085 

-0.038 

-0.078 

0.338 

-0.268 

0.086 

-0.130 

-0.081 

-0. 128 

0.338 

0.793 

0.328 

0.129 

0.365 

0.162 

-0.192 

0.780 

0.323 

0.112 

0.358 

C.  156 

-0.192 

0.271 

0.273 

0.707 

0.434 

0.012 

-0.431 

0.489 

0.140 

-0.147 

-0.101 

0.48/ 

-0.297 

0.316 

0.224 

-0.738 

0.31? 

0.4H 

-0.287 

0.155 

-0.007 

-0.009 

0.382 

0.356 

-0,30* 

0.306 

-0.053 

-0.055 

0.178 

0.798 

-0.161 

-0.070 

0.020 

-0.155 

-0.093 

0.024 

-0.005 

-0.461 

-0.198 

0.059 

-0.715 

-0.043 

0.094 

0.445 

0.198 

-0.083 

0.659 

0.107 

-0.139 

0.557 

0.375 

0.299 

0.44J 

0.364 

-0.602 

0.507 

0.217 

-0.497 

0.101 

0.558 

-0.359 

0.107 

0.057 

-0.057 

0.113 

0.119 

-0.103 

-0.401 

-0.072 

0.623 

-0.051 

-0.432 

0.133 

0.386 

-0.049 

0.740 

-0.268 

0.288 

-0.333 

0.520 

0.229 

-0.067 

0.741 

0.088 

-0.095 

-0.055 

-0.057 

-0.118 

-0.101 

-'.ill 

0,0*4 

so  6'*8 
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fading  and  ffatheiatics  Observation  Systei  -  English; 
Correlations  bet«een  Scale  Z-Scores  and  factor  Scores 
for  Instructional  Year  1  for  the  Bilingual  Sdtpie 


Factor  Scores 


Entered  m 


kale 

Analysts 

En 

061 

an. 

ADC 

PRO 

5HT 

1ST 

NSTDNH 

yes 

-0.210 

0.075 

-0.369 

0.091 

-0.039 

0.043 

1.000 

CLSSHN 

yes 

-0.021 

-0.079 

-0.039 

-0. 174 

0.384 

0.073 

-0.125 

RQLEfIN 

yes 

0.305 

0.632 

-0.034 

0.305 

0.381 

0.14* 

-0.382 

SBJWN 

yes 

0.651 

0.084 

-0.050 

-0.089 

-0.108 

-0.130 

-0.070 

IFLTHH. 

yes 

-0.0BB 

-0.117 

0.661 

-0.095 

0.1*6 

-0.166 

-0.266 

mm 

no 

0.010 

0.179 

0.375 

0.079 

0.313 

0.242 

-0.32* 

IFSTHN 

yes 

0.182 

0.325 

0.228 

0.177 

0.656 

0.16S 

-0.187 

TECHfW 

yes 

-0.440 

0  ~H 

-0.002 

0.438 

0.427 

0.621 

-0.215 

LAN8AK 

yes  • 

0.201 

-0- 

0.275 

0.060 

0.010 

-0.031 

-O.IM 

HAT1HN 

yes 

0.206 

0.1/3 

0.720 

-0.023 

0.116 

-0.047 

-0.321 

HAT2J1N 

yes 

-0. 189 

-0.639 

-0.121 

-0.205 

-0.307 

0.074 

-0.115 

ATNTNN 

ye* 

0.753 

-0.151 

-0.278 

-0.230 

-0.243 

-0.09* 

-0.012 

ATIW1N 

yes 

0.002 

0.268 

0.726 

0.230 

0.230 

-0.057 

-0.22* 

ATLRlfN 

yes 

0.096 

-0.477 

0.603 

-0.287 

-0.402 

-0.312 

-0.137 

NEK2NN 

yes 

-0.795 

0.210 

0.081 

0.263 

0.287 

-0.061 

0.352 

mem 

yes 

-0.278 

0.377 

0.030 

0.305 

0.772 

0.330 

0.093 

tOISHN 

yes 

-0. 190 

0.568 

0.028 

0.429 

0.293 

0.5*2 

-0.190 

ATTIBH 

no 

-0.145 

0.462 

0.259 

0.1*1 

0.822 

-O.I9* 

0.086 

CTRLNN 

yes 

-0.088 

0.119 

-0.356 

0.357 

0.094 

0.726 

0.302 

OBTnm 

no 

-0.188 

0.1*1 

0.558 

0.189 

0.133 

0.016 

-0.*51 

ST  WIN 

no 

0.053 

-0.269 

0.332 

-0.113 

-0.097 

-0.157 

-0.228 

CLSSPR 

yes 

0.055 

0.783 

0.013 

0.287 

0.340 

-0.133 

0.3*0 

RQLEPR 

no 

0.116 

0.747 

-0.033 

0.420 

0.322 

-0.065 

0.313 

[FITPR 

yes 

0.082 

0.32? 

-0. 102 

0.819 

0.173 

0.192 

-0.036 

inm 

no 

-0.109 

0.462 

0.058 

0.304 

0.275 

0.086 

0.056 

IFSTPR 

yes 

0.303 

-0.439 

-0.093 

-0.932 

-0.335 

-0.255 

-0.061 

"ATI  PR 

yes 

0.756 

-0.057 

-0.271 

-0.184 

-0.106 

-0.0*7 

-0.024 

1AT2PR 

yes 

0.059 

-0.209 

-0.027 

-0.112 

0.059 

0.665 

0.171 

ATNTPR 

yes 

0.414 

-0.010 

-0.140 

0.024 

-0.068 

-0.093 

0.150 

ATINPR 

yes 

0.327 

-0.782 

0.054 

-0.584 

-0.689 

-0.1*9 

-0.073 

ATLRPR 

no 

-0.108 

0.802 

-0. 145 

0.561 

0.662 

0.130 

0.091 

IFTTPR 

no 

0.504 

0.106 

-0.249 

-0.030 

-0.080 

-0.051 

-0.108 

IFT2PR 

no 

0.274 

-0.261 

-0.073 

-0.858 

-0.234 

-0.233 

-0.039 

ATTTPR 

no 

0.779 

-0.152 

-0.269 

-0.233 

-0.273 

-0.097 

0.01' 

IFLTPP 

no 

-0.171 

0.299 

0.035 

0.875 

0.204 

0.139 

0.013 

IFNDRP 

yes 

-0.254 

0.556 

0.015 

0.690 

0.366 

0.2*1 

0.177 

ATLRRP 

no 

-0.210 

0.312 

-0.072 

0.567 

0.677 

0. 125 

0.O67 

STTMRT 

no 

0.308 

-0.419 

-0.300 

-0.324 

-0.248 

-0.161 

0.287 

43 
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fading  and  Natheutics  Observation  Systeo  -  English: 
Correlations  between  Scale  Z-Scores  and  Factor  Scores 
'or  Instructional  Year  2  for  the  Bilingual  Saipi* 


Factor  Scores 


(N»224) 

rnfur^d  tn 

Wl  1  W  SI   711     4  11 

Scale 

Analysis 

FIT 

nc  t 

nn 

ADC 

NSTDHM 

yes 

0.141 

-0  ?eA 

ft  1 01 

A   A  1  J 

0.014 

-0.494 

CLSSHK 

yes 

-0. 162 

V.  voi 

-ft  707 
y.  40  7 

-ft  TOO 
-0.2 70 

0.  J78 

SOLEMN 

yes 

7" 

0.264 

0  171 

ft  ?C1 
v.  47l 

ft  A*57 

0.027 

0.207 

SBJCftN 

yes 

0.688 

0  039 

ft  ft7i 

-9.032 

IFLTBN 

yes 

0.172 

0  189 

ft  *A1 

ft  111 
U.  ill 

-(J.  002 

IFHOKN 

no 

-0.015 

0.202 

-ft  7flA 
V.  400 

•  ft  ftT5 

A    4  00 

0. 189 

IFSTHH 

yes 

-0.073 

ft  115 

ft  ICO 

A     /  J  A 

0.640 

TECHHN 

yes 

•0.397 

0  747 

v  •  417 

-ft  17fl 
V.  1 7  0 

•A  171 

*v. 1/4 

A  tin 

0.3*2 

IAN6F1N 

yes 

0.007 

'  •  vvO 

-ft  ft70 
V .  V  7  7 

ft  9*7 
'J.  40/ 

A    i  Tf 

0. 135 

HATlflN 

VfS 

7" 

0  338 

O  71Q 
V.  410 

ft  570 

A  itn 

-0. 112 

-0.123 

mm 

yes 

7  *3 

0.153 

V  i  141 

ft  ftA5 

ft  AT* 

-0.227 

ATNTBN 

yes 

7 

0.783 

-0  ft4T 

v.  VI J 

ft  *5T5 

-A    1  1  A 

-o.  no 

A  nin 

-0.248 

ViS 

7" 

0  157 

VI  U4 

V.  I4v 

ft  71  T 
U.  7  14 

A  7i*5 

0.342 

0.020 

ATLRHN 

7*3 

0  774 

V  .  4-4™ 

V  •  407 

ft  470 
U.OvO 

-9.078 

-0.239 

MEN2MM 

V.  J07 

n  715 

ft  A70 
V.OwO 

A  til 

-O. Ill 

0.03* 

PRDCfIN 

7ra 

-0  130 

v.  Ivv 

ft  i  /u 
v  •  1  uo 

•ft   1  OA 

0.087 

0,749 

NOISHM 

yes 

yea 

-0  478 

V  i  J  /  l 

ft   1  1  A 

A    A  TO 

-O.039 

0.192 

ATT1HN 

no 

0.337 

V.  4vV 

ft  ?A4 
U.  401 

•A  571 

9.376 

A  OT7 

0.837 

CTRLHN 

yes 

7" 

•0  us 

-O  745 

V  ■  413 

V4U 

A  nffn 

-9.258 

-0.040 

08THHN 

no 

0  04A 

ft  7ftT 

V  •  4VO 

ft  7A0 

0.264 

0.048 

STTJMN 

no 

0.248 

0.055 

0  749 

V  .  41 7 

175 

-ft  ftT? 

y.  Uw4 

CLSF'HJ 

yes 

0.115 

0.818 

0.474 

0. 105 

0.191 

ROLPR 

no 

0. 108 

0.762 

0.383 

0.066 

0.20* 

IFLTPR 

yes 

0.182 

-0.057 

0.217 

0.838 

-0. 123 

IFHOPR 

no 

-0.053 

-0,035 

-0.034 

0.129 

0.134 

IFSTPR 

yes 

0.125 

0.027 

-0.129 

-0.953 

-0.006 

HflTlPR 

yes 

0.313 

-0.308 

-0.117 

-0.020 

-0.291 

HAT2PR 

yes 

-0.188 

-0.245 

-0.324 

-0.213 

0.176 

ATNPR 

yes 

0.334 

-0.340 

-0.077 

0.119 

-0.321 

ATINPR 

yes 

0.325 

-0.753 

-0. 109 

0.074 

-0.566 

ATLRPR 

no 

0.017 

0.760 

0.243 

-0.107 

0.*28 

IFTTPR 

no 

0.557 

-0.098 

0.144 

-0.062 

-0.122 

IFT2PR 

no 

0.092 

0.008 

-0.140 

-0.8*1 

O.OiO 

ATTTPR 

no 

0.771 

-0.081 

0.271 

-0.061 

-0.365 

IFLTRP 

no 

-0.042 

-0.041 

0.150 

0.852 

-0.C85 

IFHDRP 

yes 

-0.108 

Mil 

-0.082 

0.561 

0.14* 

dTLRRP 

no 

-0.161 

0.771 

0.178 

-0.081 

0.519 

5TTNRT 

no 

0.384 

-0.205 

-0.051 

-0.090 

-0.118 

SHT 

-0. 11* 
0.299 
-0.420 
-0.210 
-0.1*8 
-0.0*0 
-0.12* 
0.763 
-0.030 
0.038 
-0.2*1 
-0.279 
-0.371 
-0.*17 
0.255 
0.230 
0.164 
-0.136 
0.802 
-0.521 
-0.457 
-0.3?1 
-0.298 
-0.28' 
-0.027 
0.2*8 
-0.057 
0.797 
-0.131 
-0.003 
-0.138 
-0. 120 
1.222 
-0. 302 
-0.264 
-0.112 
-0.072 
0.091 


NST 

1.000 
0.005 
-0.159 
-0.026 
0.131 
-0.303 
-0.284 
-0.342 
-0.115 
-0.037 
0.076 
0.246 
0.1*1 
0.256 
0.041 
-0.459 
-0.261 

-o.*io 

0.186 
0.009 
0.165 

-0.088 

-0.i26 
0.096 

-0.031 

-0.009 
0. 153 

-0. 195 
0.211 
0.406 

-0.302 
0.142 

-0.024 
0.273 
0.036 

-<\098 

-0.393 

0.270 
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Table  13 


Redding  and  Katheiatics  Observation  Systei  -  English: 
Correlations  between  Scale  Z-Scores  and  Factor  Scores 
'or  Instructional  year  3  for  the  Bilingual  Saiple 


Entered  :n 


Factor  Scores 


Scale 

Analysis 

ETT 

061 

3FL 

A0C 

PRD 

5HT 

NST 

NSTDHN 

yes 

-0.181 

-O.0C8 

-0.018 

-0.109 

0.026 

-0.045 

1.000 

CL5SHN 

yes 

-0.051 

-0.215 

-0.421 

-0.171 

0.417 

0.112 

0.281 

RQLEMN 

yes 

0.284 

0.737 

0.386 

0.143 

0.176 

-0.191 

-0.293 

SBJCHN 

yes 

0.685 

0.222 

0.395 

0.347 

0.161 

-0.038 

-0.113 

IFLTNN 

yes 

0.211 

-0.061 

0.633 

0.016 

-0.051 

-0.125 

-0.106 

IRMN 

no 

0.05? 

0.224 

-O.202 

-0.002 

0.047 

-0.U06 

0.313 

IFSTflN 

yes 

0.062 

-0.104 

0.099 

-0.210 

0.691 

0.024 

-0.041 

TECHHM 

yes 

-0.016 

-0.169 

-0.132 

0.136 

-O.099 

0.572 

0.028 

LAN6KN 

yes 

0.025 

-0.410 

0.359 

-0.438 

0.242 

0.022 

-0.124 

HAT  INN 

yes 

0.524 

0.110 

0.720 

-0,012 

-O.043 

M23 

0.021 

1AT2HN 

yes 

0.200 

-0.439 

-O.094 

0.249 

-O.507 

0.059 

-0.056 

ATNTfIN 

yes 

0.575 

0.247 

0.036 

0.243 

0.179 

-0.295 

-0.234 

ATINHN 

yes 

0.238 

0.35O 

0.655 

-0.008 

0.412 

-0.137 

0.054 

ATLSHN 

yes 

0.047 

0.128 

0.737 

-0.202 

0.142 

-0.079 

0.008 

NEON 

yes 

-0.655 

0.343 

-0.030 

0.121 

-O.210 

-0.093 

0.157 

P9DCHN 

yss 

0.147 

-0.077 

0.499 

-0.398 

0.554 

-0.101 

-0.167 

NOISHN 

yes 

-0.081 

0.593 

0.308 

o.*oo 

-0.317 

0.080 

-0.115 

ATT1HN 

no 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

CTRU1N 

yes 

-0.120 

0.201 

0.044 

0.204 

0.110 

0.703 

0.035 

QBTflHN 

no 

0.091 

0.193 

0.386 

0,017 

0.110 

-0.125 

-0.302 

STTHUN 

no 

0.159 

0.182 

0.341 

0.030 

0.132 

-0.099 

-0.304 

CLSSPR 

yes 

0.086 

0.846 

0.239 

0.297 

0.008 

-0.109 

0.105 

ROLEPR 

no 

0.093 

0.792 

0.265 

0.253 

0.019 

-0.088 

0.152 

IFLTPR 

yes 

0.257 

0.206 

-0.078 

0.818 

-0.175 

0.096 

-0.223 

IFWDPR 

no 

0.060 

0.194 

0.134 

0.260 

-0.193 

-0.004 

0.227 

IFSTPR 

yes 

-0.038 

-0.29O 

0.032 

-0.964 

0.3« 

-0.096 

0.059 

BAT 1  PR 

yes 

0.576 

-0.398 

-0.062 

0.000 

0.027 

0.136 

0.100 

RAT2PR 

yes 

0.061 

-0.214 

-0.026 

-0.146 

-0.072 

0.528 

-0.138 

ATNTPR 

yes 

0.397 

-0.115 

-0.038 

0.058 

-0.149 

0.069 

0.015 

ATINPR 

yes 

-0.107 

-0.770 

0.032 

-0.254 

-0.287 

0.074 

-0.076 

ATLRPR 

no 

0.290 

0.768 

-0.021 

0.304 

0.295 

-0.155 

-0.04* 

IFTTPR 

no 

0.594 

0.141 

0.102 

0.163 

0.059 

0.000 

-0.01* 

IFT2PR 

no 

0.005 

-0. 145 

0.324 

-0.750 

0.202 

-0.096 

0.217 

ATTTPR 

no 

0.573 

0.326 

0.020 

0.255 

0.145 

-0.263 

-0.313 

IFLTRP 

no 

0.143 

0.160 

-0.088 

0.784 

-0. 194 

0.  US 

-0.198 

IFN0RP 

yes 

0.177 

0.339 

-0.041 

0.651 

-0.289 

0.053 

0.0*6 

ATLRflP 

no 

0.226 

0.770 

0.000 

0.284 

0.301 

-0.104 

-0.015 

SHIRT 

no 

0.242 

-0.023 

-0.094 

0.023 

0.107 

0.073 

-0.0*3 
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Adding  an*  flatheiatics  Observation  Systei  -  Enqhsn: 
Correlations  between  Scale  Z-Scores  and  "actor  Scores 
for  Instructional  Year  4  far  the  Bilingual  Saip'e 


Factor  Scores 
(H«5?) 

Entered  in 


Scale 

Analysis 

F.TT 

OSI 

QFL 

ADC 

PRO 

5HT 

NST 

NSTDHH 

yes 

-0.135 

0.458 

0.078 

-0.019 

0.330 

-0.219 

1.000 

CLSSHN 

yes 

-0.018 

0.098 

-0.377 

0.162 

0.636 

-0.218 

0.32? 

ROlEflN 

yes 

0.251 

0.677 

0.342 

0.119 

0.334 

-0.134 

0. 159 

SBJCHN 

yes 

0.486 

0.049 

0.020 

-0.177 

-0.112 

-0.051 

-0.179 

IFLTHN 

yes 

0.336 

0.036 

0.486 

-0.028 

0.071 

0.154 

0.005 

no 

-0.097 

0.214 

0.077 

-0.155 

-0.241 

0.064 

0.053 

IF5TNN 

yes 

-0.006 

0.279 

-0.281 

0.034 

0.773 

-0.243 

0.271 

TECHflN 

yes 

0.024 

0.121 

0.052 

0.343 

0.283 

C.  152 

0.154 

LAN6BU 

yes 

-0.053 

-0.503 

0.232 

-0.413 

-0. 100 

0.465 

-0.2«5 

HAT1HN 

yes 

0.473 

-0.075 

0.688 

0,084 

-0.306 

0.0*8 

-0.009 

NATIKN 

yes 

-0.107 

-0.711 

-0.04O 

-0.173 

-0.547 

0.308 

-0.368 

AT^TflN 

yes 

0.656 

0.179 

0.184 

0.393 

0.252 

-0.026 

-0.065 

ATINHN 

yes 

-0. 100 

0.333 

0.550 

0.248 

0.065 

-0.048 

0.*6' 

ATLRHN 

yes 

0.050 

0.019 

0.497 

-0.002 

-0.449 

0.290 

-0.205 

NEN2HN 

yes 

-0.484 

0.071 

0.040 

0.000 

-0.363 

-0.081 

0.105 

PRDCfIN 

yes 

0.210 

0.070 

-0.085 

0.050 

0.783 

-0.122 

0.083 

NOISHN 

yes 

-0.277 

-0.190 

0.068 

-0.431 

-0.691 

0. 189 

-0.132 

ATT  1  UN 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

CTRU1N 

yes 

0.117 

-0.189 

0.305 

-0. 170 

-0.662 

0.604 

-0.2** 

QBTHHN 

no 

-0.024 

-0.292 

0.126 

-O.082 

-0.304 

0.274 

-0.292 

STTHHN 

no 

0.085 

-0.21? 

0.048 

-0.195 

-0.210 

0.204 

-0.362 

CLSSPR 

yes 

-0.021 

0.882 

0.201 

0.257 

0.*63 

-0.465 

0.533 

RQLEPR 

no 

-0.067 

0.765 

0.114 

0.290 

0.461 

-0.33B 

0.50* 

IFLTPR 

yes 

0.243 

0.422 

0.091 

0.798 

0.262 

-0.416 

0. 135 

IFWOPR 

no 

0.112 

-0.249 

0.007 

0.062 

-0.120 

0.08* 

-0.278 

IFSTPR 

yes 

-0.036 

-0.078 

-0.177 

-0.963 

-0.050 

0.2*6 

0.031 

HAT1PR 

yes 

0.437 

-0.177 

-0.132 

-0.240 

-0.153 

0.190 

-0.03* 

WT2PR 

yes 

-0.055 

-0.578 

-0.084 

-0.540 

-0. 120 

0.532 

-0.186 

ATNTPR 

yes 

0.292 

-0.069 

0.033 

-0.135 

-0.078 

0.126 

0.025 

ATINPR 

yes 

0.026 

-0.794 

0.032 

-0.062 

-0.525 

0.581 

-0.337 

ATLRPR 

no 

0.265 

0.818 

0.0*3 

0.196 

0.589 

-0.539 

0.305 

ifTTPR 

no 

0.4'1 

0.294 

-0.145 

-0.236 

0.221 

-0. 186 

0.0*5 

!FT2PR 

no 

0.035 

-0.221 

-0.154 

-0.823 

-0.119 

0.271 

-0.096 

ATTTPR 

no 

0.629 

0.172 

0.159 

0.300 

0.216 

0.002 

-0.019 

IFLTRP 

no 

0.056 

0.262 

0.108 

0.321 

0.171 

-0.3*0 

0.168 

IFHDRP 

yes 

0.117 

-0. 120 

0.144 

0.694 

-0.093 

-0.063 

-0.2'.'9 

ATLRRP 

no 

0.051 

0.7<»3 

-0.026 

0.052 

0.551 

-0.600 

0.336 

STT«RT 

no 

0.191 

0.104 

-0.136 

-0.237 

0.1*7 

-'1.0"5 

-0.156 
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LANGMN  Increases  In  magnl*  <e  over  the  Instructional  years  (f-om  about 

sn^iS  ;:!?,:h?!!9fl8SJ1!!? that  the  tPend  f0P  the  leased  use  of 

Spanish  that  this  variable  represents  1n  the  direct  group  Instruction 
ractor,  becomes  more  pronounced  1n  later  grade  levels     Second  th« 
positive,  moderate  contribution  of  MOISMN  to  thl J  falter  1 ?al'rl£ 
stable  for  the  first  three  InsuuctTonTTyears,  but  effectively  d>ops 
to  zero  In,  the  final  Instructional  year. 

int^I^^1,!^,^  ^al1JVf  forma1  1anguage  (QFL>'  Pevea1s  2" 
Interesting  correlation  trend  for  three  of  the  fourloading  vari- 
ables.   For  IFLTMN,  ATINMN,  and  ATLRMN,  the  correlations  are  In 
greater  1n  tWJTrstTHree  Instructional  years  (averaging  about  .65 
for  each  variable)  than  In  the  fourth  year  (averaging  about  .50)  thus 
requiring  some  caution  1n  the  Interpretation  of  this  factor  fth 
respect  to  the  last  year. 

For  the  factor  reflecting  the  amount  of  decoding  (ADC"    two  vari- 
ables which  were  not  Included  1n  the  factor  analyse  show"strong 
correlations  with  the  factor  over  the  four  Instructional  years, 
namely,  IFT2PR  (about  -.8)  and  IFLTRP  (about  .8).    Both  a>e  expected, 
given  theTrir-ong  relatlonshlps-EoTKTpR  which  did  load  on  this 
factor.    Two  variables  which  dM  not  load  on  this  factor  show 

hi%!^l!!9/Te1at1??S-  .F1rU>  LANGMN  1s  negatively  correlated  with 
the  factor  m  Instructional  years  71nT4  (at  about  -.4),  suggesting 
ii3LJ     ;"ofjPan1?h  Increases  1n  the  latter  years  as  the  amount  of 
decod  ng  Instruction  Increases.    Second,  NOISMN  shews  a  positive 
corre  atlon  w!th  the  factor  1n  years  1  anJTTof  about  .4),  but  a 
negative  relation  of  the  same  magnitude  1n  year  4  -  these  suggest 
that  the  noise  level  of  the  Instructional  group  Increases  1n  the  ear^y 
grades  with  Increases  1n  the  amount  of  decoding  time,  but  ^creases 
with  such  Increases  1n  the  litter  grades. 

w^k  ?ITa2]  !ha!  *he  "ext  fact°p«  productivity  (PRO),  was  c.iplex, 
wluh       highest  loading  for  PRDCMN,  and  weaker  ,Tufc  not  Insignifi- 
cant, loadings  for  CLSSMN,  IF^THNTand  ATINPR.    The  correlation 
pattern  of  this  factor  with  the  yearly  averaged  summary  z-score 
reflects  this  structure.    First,  CLSSMN  shows  positive  relationships 
at  each  Instructional  year.    The  lower  coefficients  found  1n  the  first 
three  years  (about  ;4)  relative  to  the  last  year  (.64)  Indicate  the 
relatively  weaker  contribution  of  this  variable  to  the  factor  1n  the 
?ar\yJLradeS-    The  vap1ab1«s  ATLRPR  and  ATLRRP,  neither  of  which  were 
included  In  the  factor  analysis,  show  the  expected  positive  relation- 
ships to  the  factor  scor^  given  their  negative  relationships  to  the 
negative  y  loading  variable  ATINPR.    Interestingly,  for  MAT2MN,  which 
did  not  load  on  this  factor,  negative  correlations  a-e  fouid  at  each 
Instructional  year,  larger  1n  the  latter  two  years  (about  -.5)  than  In 
the  Initial  two  years  (aoout  -.3).    This  suggests  that  the  quality  of 
the  secondary  materials  1s  generally  negatively  related  to  the  factor, 
but  more  strongly  so  1n  the  latter  grade  levels.    Finally,  the  ATT1MN 
variable,  which  was  not  Included  1n  the  factor  analysis,  shows  strong 
pos  tlve  relationships  with  the  factor  for  >he  years  1n  which  1t  was 
employed  (abrut  .8  1n  years  1  and  2).    Such  a  relationship  1s  consis- 
tent with  the  productivity  Interpretation  given  this  factor  (p  oduc- 
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largely  from  parts -to -whole  or  from  whole-to-parts.  1s  stronalv 

2^1*2  inClZ  f1PSV?^e  ye3P$  t^  Muti  only 

waiciy  related   n  the  fourth  year    .15  .    Indeed.  1n  the  foi'-th  vear 

six  other  (non-load  ng)  variables  show  coefficients  greater  c^an  4  * 
Hnal  year'   9  1"  the  1nterP nation  of  tMifSS  for  this 

v.h.m!  fI^/a^°P'  "Umbep  of  students  (NST),  consisted  of  a  single 
variable,  namely  the  average  number  of  studenFs  associated  with  t!u> 

2!FLf  22 V?$£ruct12na1  gpoup-  F™  «2  2£ I  0dn  , 

ESLUJ^f  vapiables  show  consist  relationships  over  the  four 
Instructional  years   namely,  the  length  of  the  observat 1 on  ( 09TMMN) 

o 2»r2t i^lsntt \m  lhV*:9*  StUd6nt  W8S  observed  durl  rSr) 
2?Im21SJ^K:    50tJ  °f  these/^^bles  show  Mu  negative 
relationships  wTETfche  factor  score   about  -.3)  1n  each  of  the 
Instructional  years  except  for  the  second.    This  suggests  that  smaller 

1°?5  I  Txoecetndeded1tf°^?bSerVed  dU:1ng  l0ngeP  «E22«02f  SS^ 
5  *  „<!J  J     !*      Smal]  gPOup  mrk  resented  a  significant  part 

rgi"r,«^s.s:,r  9roups  re,u,res  ,on9e?    ::  th- 
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Spanish  Factor  Analysis 

th.  ^JIlV!? !°/\the  Pesults  of  the  fact0P  analysis  conducted  on 

tetriS  2  I2lv1d"fl  StUJent  SUnmaPleS  aPe  Pre«"ted,  followed  by 
descriptive  data  on  the  subsequent  computation  of  factor  scores. 

Derivation  of  Factors 

<™„Ir\th1S  ?nal^1s  as  1n  the  English  one,  again  eight  factors  had 
eigenvalues  above  1,  but  only  the  1n1tia.  seven  factors  were  employed 
1n  subsequent  analyses.    The  first  factor  accounted  for  14.7x7  the 
in'w  V£iZi  5l!e  He£  success1vP  six  factors  accounting  for  11.7%, 
mkiZLh   1  J     9  and  5,4%»  pPSPpct1vely,  for  a  total  of  63.8* 

explained  variance  (chance  expectation  1s  32*).   Of  the  22  variables 

{Sram'JSr   ? MI1  l0fJed  °!  3  s1ngle  fact0P  with  the  exception^  of 
ROTOW  which  loaded  on  three  factors.    Table  15  gives  the  factor 

&Si uFtlZH*  he  variables  entered  1n  the  Spanish  analysis.  As  1n  the 
def }  \  til  IVrtlrl  P0W$  de:ine  the  variables,  and  the  columns 

?  !?    '  ?W1ng  mnemonic  names  which  best  reflect  the 

2ri*£  -Jlh  f!!?l0nS  1dent1f1ed  1n  the  analysis.  As  before,  only 
variables  with  loadings  greater  than  .45  were  used  In   he  subsequent 
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Redding  and  HathM«;cs  Observation  Systet  -  Spanish: 

Varnu  Stated  Factor  Matrix 
based  on  347  Observations  f^oa  the  Bilingual  Saiple 


Factor 


ne  t 
D6I 

ETT 

NST 

ADC 

5HT 

CNT 

0. 1  BO 

a  a  cn 

0.1S6 

-0.222 

0.688 

-0.079 

0.182 

0.096 

PI  CCUU 

v.  467 

-0,172 

-0.066 

0.184 

-0.051 

-0.208 

0.388 

0.063 

0.512 

0.464 

-0.454 

-0.122 

0.018 

-0.201 

SBJC.1N 

0.374 

0.055 

0.631 

-0.006 

-0.001 

0.286 

0. 122 

A  7ft7 

0.  1 07 

A  ATI 

-O.034 

A  Ada 

-0.091 

-0.177 

-0.044 

-0.073 

0,292 

lANSRN 

-0.220 

0.311 

-0.027 

0.255 

-0.106 

-0.372 

-0.497 

mnm 

0.65O 

-0.019 

0.041 

0.097 

0.068 

0.111 

-0.208 

"AT21M 

-0.1B8 

0.035 

0.077 

0.233 

-0.233 

0.37? 

0.177 

ATNTHN 

-0.06* 

-0.238 

0.811 

-O.OOl 

-0.034 

-0.0*0 

-0.027 

ATINMSt 

0.640 

0.002 

0.071 

0.014 

0.2*6 

-0.101 

-0.068 

9*WS  ATLPWN 

0.430 

0.0*3 

-0.028 

-0.062 

-0.400 

0.221 

-0.032 

Variable  PRDCHN 

0.149 

0.133 

-0.075 

-0.819 

0.056 

0.095 

0.061 

NQI5NN 

-0.279 

0.598 

-0.255 

0.203 

0.113 

0.184 

0.074 

CTRU1N 

-0.120 

0.130 

-0.015 

0.011 

0.094 

-0.05* 

0.638 

CLSSPR 

0.135 

0.836 

-0.073 

0.046 

0.111 

-0.028 

-0.106 

IFLTPR 

0.102 

0.012 

0.299 

0.079 

0.795 

0.078 

0.281 

IFSTPR 

0.001 

-0.214 

0.180 

0.195 

-0.848 

0.084 

0.099 

"ATI  PR 

-0.113 

-0. 130 

0.306 

-0.050 

0.094 

0.175 

-0.005 

HAT2PR 

0.014 

-0.217 

0.077 

-0.214 

0.131 

0.o?S 

-0.223 

ATNTPR 

0.236 

0.047 

0.218 

0.2B9 

-0.010 

0.398 

-0.102 

ATLNPR 

0.079 

-0.770 

0.1« 

0.219 

-0.076 

0.225 

IFKDRP 

-0.061 

0.337 

-0. 167 

-0.342 

0.*25 

0.138 

-0  510 
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dC?smcPuUssed°bne?ofw:aCtOP  Md  ^         these  are 

mMim!/1!??  f^0r  S?°f  load1n9S  exclusively  for  quality 

1  c  la  ^'an    v?  J    ffU*  "  !*1ghtS;    75,6  stP0"9est  **Wis  toward 
welah fir  SlIlS! C:hI  1Jh-1?vel  encoding  Instruction  (IFLTMN).  The 
weight  for  MAT1MN  shows  a  trend  toward  basal s  wheneve rSF^r*  m»t* 

nf^lti  ,  m'JJL  il  !iPlJC!  '""•PfKlSnFITor  trTgroups,  the  factor 

trena  toward  increased  reliance  on  readlna.    This  tat+nr  t»r^niu 
resembles  that  of  the  third  factor  found  In  the  EnllHh  , 
is  likewise,  labelled  quality  of  fa^i  l.^y^a'"'1^1^  a"d 

percen^%?\P?m2%SiJ0ad1;9  I^S  f°P  the  second  fact0P  1s  the 
omTve0^ £  Tt^^T^^i^^  a  seller 
weight  to  ATfNPR  Indicated !t naTjns ^^ct^  qTTf  be  c^du^^^S 

&SS  sTowf^rtn^tnde2Jy-  S  g1  f 

wjiinri  snows  that  the  Instruction  tends  to  be  more  "no1sv"  (omhihlv 

oecause  more  group  Instruction  1s  taking  place).    Secondary  vl?  ?  L 

include  positive  weights  Co  JLANGMN  and  JFWORP?    In  general^  this  fie- 

tor  suggests  direct  group  1nsFrucTlon  deTTvered  by  in  Instructor  It 

V  e^   e"  ulZTVaT  f0Un?1n  the  Engl1sh  ana'^T  an  °  s 
i  .*ewlse,  labelled  direct  group  Instruction,  or  DGU 

of  obs^rveS^'?^0^^]8'9?  P0S3t1ve  *****  t0  tne  ^location 
or  ooserved  time  to  Instructional  activities  (ATNTMN)    and  to  *  hiah 

percentage  of  usage  of  primary  materials  (MATl^rr^maner  win  2 
weights  are  given  to      emphasis  on  readlnr^uctl??   and  to  a 
M^S^E  TOPe  ?Pect  1nstruct1°"  (SBJCMN  and  ROLEMN  respec- 
«SyJ:^J°  Jeco"dap>  variables  appea" TFe  fac^oTTesembles  the 
aSSJgS  t?r  SS*"1"  I.  also  labelled 

Drodu2fv1f?w5p^P  Tea1!  3  StPOng  "egat1ve  ^O^iig  for  rated 
S ^^(^tSSP  'J?  3  .StKr0n9  P°?1t1ve  we19ht1ng  for  the  number 
th«?  wh!n  LtsP^    A  50  the  ne9«1ve  loading  of  ROLEMN  Indicates 
AiJLJt  ?  J   TTpUct0P  1s  Present,  the  role  tends  toTeTway  from 
direct  instruction  and  toward  facilitation.    In  general,  the structure 

iJ39S?  ?r9ei9r°?.aCt.1v1t1eS  that  ape  lowep  1"  both  product1v?tJ 
and  the  role  played  by  the  Instructor.    Although  1t  1s  more  comp  « 

^,the  ^  'acto*;  identified  In  the  Engl Ish'analysls,  it  a  so 
named  number  of  students,  or  NST.  ^    »•  <jiso 

The  fifth  factor  has  large  loadings  for  two  quantity  Indices  one 

IFSTP      ei°Jd1n?if°I^  3nd  the  0th6P  a  negat1ve  losing  for 
IFSTPR  -  ooth  reflect  IEe-percentage  of  time  devoted  to  decoding 

rhlJ  JSJiJl!'  ^ff]1"9  th?  f0UPth  faCt0P  of  tne  English  analysis, 
this  factor  constitutes  an  Index  of  the  amount  of  decoding,  or  ADC 
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The  sixth  factor  largely  reflects  the  use  of  ancillary  materials. 

5i??l!!2xpos1!1!!  "*1ghts  for  both  the  <ua11ty of  such  oatenais 

(MATZMN),  and  the  percent  of  time  1n  which  they  are  used  (MAT2PR) 
Secondary  variables  Include  a  negative  weight  to  LANGMN,  suggesTlng 
that  more  Spanish  1s  associated  with  the  use  of  secondary  materials  1n 
these  Spanish  reading  observations,  and  a  positive  weight  to  ATNTPR, 
Indicating  an  Increase  1n  the  percent  of  time  when  actlvlty/ta^rcodes 

Jm.'?!]^!   !#i  51??Vhe  ^  ^ghts  for  the  secondary  materials, 
this  factor  1s  labelled  secondary  materials,  or  SMT. 

The  final  factor  1s  complex.    Its  strongest  weighting  1s  with  the 
number  of  momentary  controls  (CTRLMN).  which  1s  Inversely  related  to 
the  language  of  Instruction  (LJNSJJJ"  -  it  suggests  that  more  such 
management  Interruptions  are  found  when  the  language  of  Instruction 
fen?LJ!2i;e  toward  the  exclus1v«  use  of  Spanish.   The  negative  weight 
to  IFWDRP  suggests  that  such  controls  are  more  prevalent  as  the  time 
spent  en  word  meanings  Increases  relative  to  Instruction  on  meaning 
represented  at  higher  level  structures  (sentences  and  texts).  This 
factor  has  been  labelled  control  (CNT),  although  this  1s  clearly  an 
oversimplification.    * 

In  summary,  the  seven  factors  Identified  1n  the  Spanish  factor 
analysis  are  (1)  quality  of  formal  language  (the  third  English  factor 
derived),  (2)  direct  group  Instruction  (corresponding  to  the  second 
English  factor),  (3)  engaged  text  time  (the  first  English  factor),  (4) 

?J?>%  °L.itSde??J!he  laf*  fngl1sh  factop).  (5)  amount  of  decoding 
(the  fourth  English  factor),  (6)  secondary  material  usage  (no  directly 
corresponding  English  factor)  and  (7)  control  (a  complex  factor  also 
without  an  English  correspondence). 

Descriptive  Statistics  on  factor  Scores 

On  the  basis  of  these  analyses,  factor  scores  were  created 
following  the  same  procedure  used  1n  the  computation  of  factor  scores 
for  the  English  summaries:    first  transforming  the  yearly  averaged 
values_to  z-scores,  and  then  weighting  the  relevant  component  z-s cores 
for  each  factor  (those  showing  loadings  greater  than  .45)  by  the 
appropriate  loading  values. 

In  Tables  16  and  17,  the  descriptive  statistics  for  the  computed 
Spanish  factor  scores  for  the  bilingual  sample  are  presented  for  each 
site  under  each  Instructional  year  (Table  16  containing  statistics  for 
instructional  year  0,  and  Table  17  displaying  Instructional  years  1 
through  4). 

Again,  the  resulting  factor  scores  are  not  expected  to  conform  to 
a  standard  distribution,  given  the  procedure  followed  1n  their  deriva- 
tion.   As  seen  1n  Table  17,  the  mean  of  each  of  the  (overall)  factor 
scores  at  each  Instructional  year  1s  close  to  0  (ranging  from  -0.012 
to  0.015  over  the  four  Instructional  years).    As  1n  the  English  data, 
the  standard  deviations  show  a  much  larger  range  (from  0.103  to 
0.783).    Although  specific  site  differences  1n  factor  score  averages 
are  apparent,  they  will  not  be  discussed  here,  as  they  largely  reflect. 
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Table  16 


Reading  and  flatheiatics  Observation  Systei  -  Spanish: 
Descriptive  Statistics  on  Factor  Scores  Overall  and  by  Sits 
'  for  Instructional  Year  0  for  the  Bihnqual  Satple 


.tor 

Statistic  Overall 

Site  0 

Site  1 

Site  2    Site  3 

Site  5 

2FL 

I! 

0.005 

0.021 

-0. 125 

-0.390 

0.218 

s 

0.310 

0.164 

0.182 

0.1*2 

0.27" 

N 

67 

20 

7 

13 

27 

061 

H 

0.000 

0.306 

-0.204 

0.005 

-0.177 

5 

0.419 

0.364 

0.177 

0.328 

0.421 

N 

67 

20 

7 

13 

27 

ETT 

H 

0.002 

0.354 

0.207 

-0.023 

-0.299 

S 

0.*52 

0.253 

0.137 

0.390 

0.442 

N 

67 

20 

7 

13 

•27 

NST 

H 

0.000 

-0.403 

0.345 

0.156 

0.134 

S 

0.471 

0.330 

0.31? 

0.514 

0.386 

N 

67 

20 

7 

13 

27 

ADC 

N 

0.000 

-0.347 

-0.021 

0.196 

0.169 

S 

0.724 

1.143 

0.484 

0.452 

0.292 

H 

67 

20 

7 

13 

27 

SHT 

H 

-0.001 

0.400 

-0. 155 

0.082 

-0.344 

S 

0.460 

0.365 

0.254 

0.302 

0.353 

N 

62 

20 

7 

12 

23 

1 

-0.006 

0.278 

0.010 

-0.107 

-0.173 

S 

0.413 

0.363 

0.146 

0.265 

0.402 

N 

67 

20 

7 

13 

■*7 

618 
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Table  17 


Reading  and  Hatheeatics  Observation  Systee  -  Spanisn: 
Descriptive  Statistics  on  Factor  Scores  Overall  and  by  Site 
for  Instructional  Years  1-4  for  the  Bilingual  aaaple 


INSTRUCTIONAL  YEAR  1 


INSTRUCTIONAL  YEAR  3 


ERIC 


Factor 

Statistic  Overall 

Site  Q 

wite  1 

Site  2 

Site  3 

Site  5 

Overall  Site  0 

Site  1    Site  2 

OF! 

n 

-0.012 

A  A?7 
V«V4/ 

•A  1 JT 
V.  140 

.A  Mia 

0.213 

ft  AAA 

ft  i  ii 

V.  1  It 

-A  i  71 

_A    1 7A 

-v. 1/0 

s 

0.390 

0.*2t 

A    ^/  I 

0.264 

A     1  HP 

OAlZ 

0.307 

0.337 

O  740 

v .  aMV 

ft  17T 

Villi 

A  TA<? 

A  A1  7 

Tml 

N 

73 

o 

7 

a 
8 

15 

7 

34 

?A 

U 

5 

3 

H 

-0.012 

A  11/ 

-V.Z26 

0.522 

-0.304 

-0.303 

A  AAA 

ft  717 
').  ill 

-V.736 

0.  j60 

5 

0.530 

A  AIT 

0.013 

A   ?i  n 

0,319 

0.359 

0.281 

0.ii2 

ft  347 

ft  7*0 

a  i?i 
v.  4*4 

ft 

v.  5*6 

nr 

N 

73 

a 
7 

a 

3 

15 

7 

34 

20 

12 

5 

3 

B 

0.003 

_A  OIL 

-v.9/6 

A   1  nm, 

0. 18/ 

0.363 

0,522 

-0.041 

0.001 

0.057 

0.030 

-0.270 

S 

0.567 

0.404 

0.276 

0.252 

0.106 

0.478 

0.373 

0.403 

0.252 

0.415 

NST 

N 

73 

9 

8 

15 

7 

34 

20 

12 

5 

3 

11 

-0.008 

-0.503 

0.262 

0.244 

-0.154 

-0.021 

0.000 

-0.217 

0.156 

A  /A/ 

0.606 

S 

0.<55 

0.429 

0.303 

0.640 

0.146 

0.302 

0.486 

0.439 

0.36? 

0.10? 

73 

9 

8 

15 

7 

34 

20 

12 

5 

3 

0.000 

0.172 

-0.223 

0.268 

-1.36B 

0.170 

0.000 

-0.152 

0.236 

A    14  I 

0.216 

S 

0.783 

0.376 

0.511 

0.549 

0.532 

0.764 

0.760 

0.772 

0.708 

0.929 

CUT 

HI 

73 

9 

8 

15 

7 

34 

20 

12 

5 

3 

f| 

0.000 

-0.395 

0.477 

0.081 

-o.ow 

-0.026 

0.000 

-0.194 

0.420 

A     4  1A 

0.120 

5 

0.498 

0.617 

0.264 

0,270 

0.3S0 

0.527 

0.418 

0.395 

0.134 

0.000 

N 

73 

9 

8 

15 

7 

34 

19 

12 

5 

2 

PUT 

H 

-O.0O4 

0.531 

0.198 

-0.371 

0.105 

-0.053 

0.010 

-0.037 

-0.128 

A  aTt 

0.433 

5 

0.392 

0.473 

0.050 

0.106 

0.120 

0.344 

0.253 

0.152 

0.2*3 

A    4  7B 

N 

73 

9 

8 

15 

7 

34 

20 

12 

5 

3 

INSTRUCTIONAL  YEAR  2 

INSTRUCTIONAL  YEAR  4 

3P1 

N 

-o.ooi 

0.190 

-0.685 

-0.088 

0.260 

0.105 

-0.002 

0.017 

-A  A7A 
"V.  wv 

5 

0.377 

0.223 

0.242 

0.179 

0.252 

0.307 

0.119 

0.130 

A  AAA 

(;.ooo 

N 

62 

15 

8 

12 

5 

22 

9 

7 

ncT 

H 

0.000 

0.454 

-0.230 

-0.123 

-0.276 

-0.096 

0.001 

0.038 

-A  1  TA 

5 

0.433 

0.122 

0.323 

0.482 

0.373 

0.385 

0.103 

0.083 

A  AAA 
V  •  000 

H 

62 

15 

8 

12 

5 

22 

9 

7 

n 

0.000 

-0,070 

-0.066 

-0.656 

0.348 

0,351 

-0.002 

0.045 

-0. 170 

s 

0.523 

0.231 

0.376 

0.694 

ft  777. 

0.548 

0.623 

A  *.AA 
v.  W 

H 

62 

15 

8 

12 

5 

22 

9 

7 

^3  ! 

H 

-0.004 

-0.596 

0.297 

0.544 

-0.042 

0.000 

0.001 

-0.238 

0,340 

3 

0.53< 

0.093 

0.398 

0.531 

0.150 

0.401 

0.584 

0.393 

0.000 

N 

62 

15 

8 

12 

5 

22 

9 

7 

40C 

N 

-0.001 

0.157 

-0.093 

-0.489 

-0.420 

0.2B5 

0.000 

O.iSO 

-0.630 

s 

0.729 

0.411 

0.650 

0.539 

0.525 

0.395 

0.668 

0.652 

).0«0 

N 

62 

15 

8 

12 

5 

•>•» 

9 

7 

3nr 

N 

0.000 

-0.016 

0.310 

-0.239 

-0.300 

0.074 

0.002 

0.020 

-0.040 

J 

0.^61 

0.274 

0.329 

0.272 

0.616 

0.561 

0.119 

0.132 

<\0<10 

N 

60 

15 

8 

10 

5 

22 

9 

7 

CNT 

n 

0.015 

-0.224 

0.196 

-0.032 

0.042 

0.131 

-0.001 

-0.104 

0.360 

s 

0.364 

0.134 

0.202 

0.128 

0.176 

0.524 

0.239 

0.235 

9.000 

N 

62 

15 

8 

12 

5 

22 

9 

7 

61 

SIB 

differences  In  the  averted  summary  Indices  that  »ere  discussed 

"as  Included  1n  the  factor  IKJJ«?3  e  or  not  the  "liable 

years  0  though  4.  r«p«t1ve#     '       presented.  «*  Instructional 

Spanish  reading  observation  was  nhta-fnl*  #«Z  ,y  a  s1n9'e 

the  year,  and  all  six  rtu2n5\S5 USa^tJ  S.ClaSSPOfl"  dUP1"9 

swsrrs  rziwriSSE'afs 

J-11  pSitfc.  S«*(,a*K  Jears'Sut^VfTV 
entefea-Tn  the  analysis),  show  wderate  pos1t1«  correlat  Sns  To,  th. 

«?X^,SSffi"*  Ste^e  Nation 
(about  .5)  in  the  first  and  third  Instructional  years     This  Inrf \r\lJl 

latlon  (about  -.6)  for  all  years,  supporting  the  Interpretation  of 
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Table  18 


fading  and  tatheiatics  Observation  Systei  -  Spanish; 
Correlations  between  Scale  Z-Scores  and  Factor  Scores 
for  Instructional  Year  0  for  the  Bilingual  Saeple 


Factor  Scores 

Enured  m 


scale 

Analysis 

nn 
SFL 

D6I 

ETT 

NST 

4.DC 

SWT 

CNT 

yes 

A  HIT 

0.263 

0.256 

-0.008 

0.651 

0.196 

-0.518 

0.118 

yes 

A    L  HA 

0.620 

A  AflT 

-O.097 

-0.104 

0.199 

0.014 

-0.4«6 

0.287 

oni  ran 

yes 

0.052 

0.556 

0.480 

-0.703 

-0.187 

0.433 

0.140 

yes 

0.218 

0.537 

0.514 

0.016 

0.235 

0.179 

0.458 

irLinn 

yes 

A    LA  A 

U.64Q 

0.044 

-0.102 

-0.184 

0.305 

-0.202 

0.153 

m  nun 

no 

A  TAZ. 

0.306 

-0.013 

0.098 

-0.259 

-0.281 

0.236 

0.191 

1  r  3 !  nil 

no 

A  n  a« 

-0.205 

0.302 

0.007 

-0.564 

-0.793 

0.495 

0.017 

no 

-0.243 

O.067 

0.309 

-0.224 

-0.710 

0.371 

-0.002 

yes 

A  ATT 

-0.073 

-0.238 

-0.448 

0.079 

-0.482 

-0.038 

-0.723 

MAT!  MAI 
nfll  inn 

yes 

O.ZoQ 

0.097 

-0.032 

0.407 

0.214 

-0.281 

0.191 

M4T7MII 
nnl  tf\n 

yes 

-A  H*J 

-0.234 

0.320 

0.332 

-0.341 

-0.020 

0.653 

0.128 

h 1  t inn 

yes 

-A  THB 

-9.328 

-0.072 

0.749 

0.113 

0.011 

0.234 

0.318 

ATTUMM 

H 1  Infm 

yes 

0.S22 

O.018 

-0.453 

0.246 

0.101 

-0.435 

-0.322 

ATI  DMM 

yes 

A  C7B 

0.53B 

A    <  IB 

0,148 

-0.005 

-0.477 

-0.229 

0.264 

-0.003 

no 

A   AO  J 

0.0B4 

_A  CTH 

-0.532 

-0.099 

0.157 

0.179 

-0.161 

0.344 

yes 

v.  136 

A    74  * 

0.314 

0,172 

-0.789 

-0.265 

0.226 

0. 153 

yes 

-A  T*)l 

0.324 

0.562 

0.281 

-0.007 

-0.168 

0.350 

0.229 

HI  1 InM 

no 

A  Tat 

0.307 

A  7JT 

0.-343 

0. 093 

-0,725 

-0.422 

0.659 

0. 135 

yes 

_  A      A  J  A 

-0*040 

A  TAJ 

0.394 

0.305 

0.003 

-0.114 

0.204 

0.695 

j  v  i  hi  i  n 

nn 

-A  99? 

•A  TAT 

-v.Zil 

A  ABA 

-0.058 

0.025 

-0.106 

STTMN 

no 

0.395 

-0.196 

-0.246 

-0.268 

-0.065 

0.038 

-0.127 

CL5SPR 

yes 

0.203 

0.686 

0.338 

0.196 

0.275 

-0.113 

0.313 

ROLEPR 

no 

0.203 

0.686 

0.338 

0.196 

0.275 

-0.U3 

0.313 

IFLTPR 

yes 

0.163 

0.191 

0.316 

0.213 

0.872 

0.086 

0.484 

IFMDPR 

no 

-0.470 

0.205 

0.223 

-0.317 

-0.614 

0.471 

-0.191 

IFSTPR 

yes 

-0.162 

0.118 

0.281 

-0.328 

-0.889 

0.379 

0.13* 

flATlPR 

yes 

-0.373 

0.267 

0.807 

-0.300 

-0.070 

0.198 

0.401 

HAT2PR 

yes 

-0.289 

-0,007 

0.377 

-0.393 

-0.213 

0.778 

0.032 

AJNTPR 

yes 

-0.037 

0.376 

0.255 

-0.168 

-0.076 

0.325 

0. 090 

ATINPR 

yes 

-0.253 

-0.631 

-C.007 

0.255 

-0.034 

0.009 

-0.360 

4TIRPR 

no 

0.147 

0.707 

0.297 

-0.273 

0.020 

0.153 

0.*?7 

IFTTPR 

no 

-0.253 

0.427 

0,6: 1 

-0.181 

0.014 

0.742 

0.470 

IFT2PR 

no 

-0.379 

0.188 

0.282 

-0.364 

-0.829 

0.488 

-0.055 

ATTTPR 

no 

-0.289 

0.156 

0.745 

-0.029 

-0.037 

0.<25 

0.279 

IFITRP 

no 

0.405 

-0. 172 

-0.248 

0.345 

0.839 

-0.368 

0.009 

IFWDRP 

yes 

-0.323 

-0.011 

-0.066 

0.074 

0.116 

0.362 

-0.684 

ATLRRP 

no 

0.215 

0.662 

0.078 

-0.219 

0.026 

0.005 

0,38* 

STTflRT 

no 

-0.093 

0.119 

0.248 

-0.217 

-0.008 

0.059 

-0.097 

Taoi2  19 


Reading  and  ffatheiatics  Observation  Systsi  -  Spanish? 
Correlations  between  Scale  Z-5cor:s  and  Factor  Scores 
tor  Instructional  Year  1  for  the  Bilingual  Saiple 


Entered  in 


Scale 

Analysis 

QFL 

NSTDNN 

yes 

0.021 

CLSSMN 

yes 

0.383 

RQL01N 

yes 

-0.118 

S3JCHN 

yes 

-0.167 

IFLTflN 

yes 

0.786 

IFWDHN 

no 

-0.174 

IFSTHM 

no 

0.098 

TECHHH 

no 

-0.123 

LANGMN 

yes 

-0.131 

RATI  UN 

yes 

0.6S6 

1AT2HN 

yes 

-0.152 

ATNTHN 

yes 

-0.286 

ATINKN 

yes 

0.562 

ATLRHN 

yes 

0.654 

NEN2KN 

no 

0.027 

PRDCMN 

yes 

0.259 

NOISHN 

yes 

-0.253 

ATT1HN 

no 

0.562 

CTRU1N 

yes 

0.291 

OBTWN 

no 

0.496 

STTHHN 

no 

0.646 

CLS5PR 

yes 

-0.063 

ROLEPR 

no 

-0,231 

IFLTPR 

yes 

0.299 

[FtiDPR 

no 

-0.376 

IFSPR 

yes 

-0.361 

HAT  1 PR 

yes 

-0.438 

XAT2PR 

yes 

-0.081 

ATNTPR 

yes 

-0.041 

ATINPR 

yes 

0.052 

ATLRPR 

no 

•0.214 

IFTTPR 

no 

-0.279 

IFT2PR 

no 

-0.422 

ATTTPR 

no 

-0.446 

1P.TRP 

no 

0.406 

IFHDRP 

yes 

-0.191 

ATLRRP 

no 

-0.143 

STTHRT 

no 

0.082 

ERIC 


factor  Scores 
»'N»73! 


D6I 

ETT 

NST 

ADC 

SHT 

0.412 

-0.363 

0.803 

0.357 

-<).  106 

-0  082 

-0.120 

-0.280 

0.189 

0.096 

-0.424 

0,296 

0.604 

0.477 

-0.364 

-0.109 

-0.037 

-0.221 

-0.335 

0.853 

-0.022 

-0.318 

0.259 

-0.195 

0.013 

-0.431 

-0.054 

0.116 

-0.266 

0,300 

0.007 

-0,213 

-0.279 

0.209 

-0.123 

-0,399 

0.391 

-0.260 

-0.479 

0.155 

-0.285 

0.355 

0.605. 

0.050 

0.260 

0.439 

-0.162 

-0  191 

0.381 

0.263 

0.202 

0.244 

0.095 

-0.77! 

-0.145 

-0.220 

-0.316 

0.214 

-0. 102 

0  311 

V  ■  V  J  4 

0.452 

0.079 

0.023 

-0.121 

0.728 

-0  064 

-0.374 

0.911 

-0.086 

-0.759 

0.317 

-0, !9B 

0.045 

O.OSO 

-0.116 

0.455 

-0. m23 

-0.337 

-0.150 

0.017 

-0.026 

-0.255 

-0,106 

0.595 

-0.493 

0.392 

0.494 

-O.302 

-0.025 

-0.396 

-0.771 

-0.112 

0.224 

0.420 

V|Q4V 

0  598 

-0.203 

0.598 

0.307 

0.099 

-0,047 

0.696 

-0.542 

-0.855 

0.156 

-0.954 

0  505 

v  i  JV'J 

0.352 

-0.373 

-0.36V 

0.183 

-0.375 

0.740 

0.023 

-0.5B8 

-0.453 

0.108 

-O.230 

0.371 

-0.331 

-0.020 

-0.313 

0.119 

-0. 14'i 

0.188 

0.907 

-0.251 

-0.001 

0.408 

-0.24* 

-0.175 

0.859 

-0.254 

-J. 084 

0.220 

-0.243 

-0.192 

0.358 

-0.159 

0.451 

0.949 

-0.199 

-0.123 

0.466 

-0.064 

-0.031 

0.028 

-0.236 

-0.445 

-0,457 

0.451 

-0.169 

-0.956 

0.260 

0.135 

-0. ill 

0.931 

0.019 

-0.266 

0.345 

-0.237 

-0.508 

0.375 

0.092 

-0.244 

0.822 

-0,121 

-0.159 

0.444 

0.059 

-0.067 

-0.032 

-0.031 

-0.826 

0.305 

0.081 

-0.392 

0.438 

0,03' 

0.806 

-0.004 

-0.149 

0.283 

-0.360 

-O.U3 

-O.102 

0.532 

0.432 

-0.145 

0.073 

-0.083 

-0.388 

0.444 

-0.175 

-0.959 

0.225 

0.366 

-0.244 

0.920 

-0.175 

-0,398 

0.319 

-0.199 

0.365 

-0.340 

0.243 

0.971 

-0.221 

-0.062 

0.449 

-0.139 

0.154 

0.307 

-0.295 

-0.631 

0.338 

-0.175 

-0.143 

0.335 

-MC8 

-0.05O 

-0.394 

0.711 

0.231 

-0.001 

0.186 

-0.247 

622 


Table  20 


fleadmq  and  flatheiatics  Observation  Systei  -  Spanish: 
Correlations  betxetn  Scale  Z-Scores  and  Factor  Scores 
for  Instructional  Year  2  for  the  Bilingual  Saiple 


pactor  Scores 
(N*62) 

Entered  in 


Scale 

Analysis 

QFL 

D6i 

ETT 

apt 

3n  { 

PUT 

NSTDHN 

yes 

-0.233 

-0.197 

-0.261 

0.818 

-0.412 

0.377 

CLSSHN 

yes 

0.561 

-0.070 

0.095 

0.055 

0.106 

-0.121 

V.  xlL\ 

SOLEMN 

yes 

0.437 

0.193 

0.687 

-0.713 

0.507 

0.117 

O  075 

SBJCHN 

yes 

0.489 

-O.007 

0.736 

-0.326 

0.33? 

0.24? 

0.083 

IFLTHN 

yes 

0.576 

0.305 

0.094 

-0.677 

0.465 

-0.160 

-0.221 

IFHDHN 

no 

0.O83 

-0.096 

-0.281 

-0, 100 

-0.203 

0.153 

-O.  149 

V  e  i 

IFSTM 

no 

0.044 

0.208 

0.268 

-0.344 

0.031 

-0. 103 

TECHHN 

no 

-0.206 

0.014 

-0.267 

-0.034 

-0.10? 

0. 162 

LAN6BN 

yes 

-0.155 

0.041 

-0.290 

0.  Ill 

-0.07? 

-0.168 

-0,470 

HAT1IW 

yes 

0.614 

0.082 

0.292 

-0.120 

0.21? 

0.074 

-0.234 

.1AT2RN 

yes 

-0.190 

-0.302 

-O.097 

0.483 

-0.22? 

0.654 

0.178 

ATNTflN 

yes 

0.251 

-0.271 

0.756 

-0.076 

0.121 

-0.013 

ATINHN 

yes 

0.606 

0.001 

0.220 

-0.291 

0.045 

-0.204 

v.  lJOV 

ATLSHN 

yes 

0.655 

0.097 

0.440 

0.025 

-0.030 

0.130 

v.  4  QO 

NEON 

no 

-0.437 

0.095 

-0.540 

0.458 

-0.284 

-0.014 

PRDCHN 

y« 

0.294 

0.353 

0.231 

-0.871 

0.368 

-0.051 

-0.264 

NOISHN 

yes 

-0.151 

0.391 

-0.620 

0.200 

-0.201 

0.025 

-0  IAS 

ATT1HN 

no 

CTRLHN 

yes 

-0.012 

-0.331 

0.224 

0.235 

0.085 

0.332 

0.813 

GBTHHN 

no 

0.415 

0.296 

0.119 

-0.416 

0.045 

-0.046 

-0.033 

5TT1HN 

no 

0.370 

-0.038 

0.260 

-0.047 

0.002 

-0.0*7 

0.207 

CL53PR 

yes 

0.348 

0.301 

-0.165 

0.056 

0.110 

0.122 

-0.229 

ROLEPR 

no 

0.340 

0.745 

-0.132 

0.100 

0.064 

0.173 

-0.168 

IFLTPR 

yes 

0.240 

-0.010 

0.521 

-0.258 

0.87? 

0.236 

0.236 

IFWPR 

no 

0.292 

0.360 

0. 110 

A  459 

0.167 

0.013 

-0.**2 

IFSTPR 

yes 

-0.270 

-0.341 

-0.221 

0.620 

-0.895 

-0.020 

0.29* 

NAT1PR 

yes 

0.121 

-0.311 

0.862 

-0.347 

0.377 

0.2*0 

0.223 

1AT2PR 

yes 

0.072 

0.178 

'.331 

-0.174 

0.38? 

0.778 

0.2S8 

AWPR 

yes 

0.132 

-0.318 

0.287 

0.203 

0.152 

0.119 

0.05' 

ATINPR 

yes 

0.001 

-0.791 

0.211 

0.434 

-0.132 

0.365 

0.6?" 

4TLRPR 

no 

0.076 

0.719 

0.028 

-0.463 

0.181 

-0.375 

-0.63* 

IFTPR 

no 

0.312 

-O.106 

0.631 

-0.040 

0.3*6 

0.384 

0.310 

IFT2PR 

no 

-0.050 

-0.071 

-0.146 

0.289 

-0.320 

-0.011 

-0.046 

ATTTPR 

no 

0.232 

-0.360 

0.736 

-0.008 

0.120 

0.022 

0.319 

IFLTRP 

no 

0.252 

0.083 

0.434 

-0.289 

0.860 

0.215 

0.16* 

IFWDRP 

yes 

0.420 

0.548 

0.178 

-0.600 

0.596 

0.013 

-0.558 

ATLRRP 

no 

0.063 

0.777 

-0.07* 

-0.484 

0.156 

-0.371 

-0.653 

3TTHRT 

no 

-0.167 

-0.463 

0.122 

0.523 

-0.025 

-0.012 

0.260 
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Table  21 


Reading  and  Hatheiatus  Observation  Systei  -  p  anish; 
Correlation  between  Scale  Z-Scores  and  Fact  Scores 
for  Instructional  Year  3  for  the  Bi lingua!  Jaipie 


Factor  Scores 
!N»20I 

Entered  in 


Lcale 

Anal  vcic 

or  L 

net 
Vol 

cTT 

NaT 

ADC 

SNT 

CHT 

J4STDMN 

VPS 

-0.371 

0.048 

7  •  47t) 

A  OTT 
V.  004 

-A  1A7 

-0.291 

-0.M7 

CLSSHN 

yes 

-0.173 

-0.091 

v.  -jLL 

A  1A7 
7.  iOf 

-A  ^Ai 

v.  TV* 

_ A  An  | 

0.308 

ROLEflM 

yes 

0.387 

0.755 

V.I 

O  99*. 

v.  ^04 

-A  iAl 

-O./4O 

0.336 

SBJCftN 

yes 

0.212 

0.407 

0.067 

H)  ISA 

O  4A7 

A  TAT 

v.  ovo 

v.  554 

!FLTHN 

yes 

0.828 

0.125 

0.018 

-O  537 

v.  Wvf 

O  W 

A  1  qc 

-0. 146 

IFWZfIN 

no 

0.040 

0.562 

-0.201 

-O 

V.  J 

-A 

-VidlD 

A  7T7 

0.377 

IFSTfN 

no 

0.463 

0.350 

0.664 

-O 

A  41  5 

•A  )  So 
^i  IJ7 

A    i  1  7 

0.113 

TECHfIN 

no 

-0.740 

0.058 

-O.  094 

v .  77^ 

0  74fl 

-A  TT*. 

A    1  JO 

LAN6HN 

yes 

-0.526 

0.229 

-O  025 

7  .  74  J 

A  71A 

vt  '  10 

•A  T7T 

-v,5oo 

A    \  1  i 

0.171 

NAT 1HN 

yes 

0.230 

0.471 

O  37A 

-A  477 

V.  ^47 

A  15* 

v.  130 

-v\  O47 

A    AC  J 

0.054 

HAT2HN 

yes 

-0.235 

-0.049 

-0.548 

0  584 

A  119 

v.  my 

Vi  0t> 1 

0.  JO/ 

ATNTHN 

yes 

0.050 

-0.344 

0.345 

-0  241 

V.  ATI 

-O  /AS 

v.  470 

-A  ^A7 
Vi  av/ 

.A  "!A5 

ATINNN 

yes 

0.527 

-0.455 

-0.295 

V  .  47J 

-0  202 

0  477 

A  7flA 

V.  /ov 

A  AJO 

ATLRfIN 

yes 

0.416 

0.229 

-0.317 

0  041) 

-0  Afl9 

V.  00  7 

-A  "79 

Vi  A/7 

-A  i"i 
V 1  *J* 

NEN2HN 

no 

-0.284 

0.439 

-0.673 

v .  uQ4 

-O  ?19 

7.  41 7 

-A  Alfl 

V .  WW 

A   1  AD 
V.  JOB 

PRQCflN 

yes 

0.473 

-0.178 

0.321 

-0.811 

0  195 

A  JTA 
V.  iOV 

NOISHN 

yes 

0.104 

0,659 

-0.662 

0.201 

v.  4VI 

-0  01 A 
v .  v  i  a 

-A  A? A 
V.  V4V 

A  AOO 

V  •  V77 

A7T1NN 

no 

CTRLHN 

-0  lis 

ft  A7i 

-A  17T 

A  17A 

U.  4/v 

a  nc 
0.275 

0.134 

0.774 

QBTflHN 

no 

0.626 

0.202 

0.357 

-0.471 

-0.245 

-0.532 

-0.328 

STTW1K 

no 

0.626 

0.202 

0.357 

-0.471 

-0.245 

-0.532 

-0.328 

CLSSPR 

yes 

0.215 

0.858 

0.062 

-0.058 

-0.123 

-0.388 

-0.051 

ROLEPR 

no 

0.203 

0.845 

0.065 

-0.043 

-0.109 

-0.368 

-0.074 

IFLTPR 

yes 

-0.045 

-0.034 

0.216 

-0.113 

0.920 

0.559 

0.458 

IFHDPR 

no 

0.352 

-0.426 

-0.301 

-0.233 

0.141 

0.473 

-0.554 

IFSTPR 

yes 

-0.184 

0.314 

0.196 

0.140 

-0.930 

-0.767 

0.009 

1AT1PR 

yes 

-0.155 

-0.550 

0.790 

-0.123 

0.079 

0.000 

-0.211 

1AT2PR 

yes 

0.221 

-0.593 

0.203 

-0.460 

0.745 

0.727 

-0.259 

ATNTPR 

yes 

ATINPR 

yes 

-0.053 

-0.897 

-0.030 

0.092 

0.138 

0.612 

-0.*o0 

ATLRPR 

no 

0.075 

0.852 

0.208 

-0.160 

-0.144 

-0.655 

0.434 

IFTTPR 

no 

0.028 

-0.043 

0.573 

-0.368 

0.360 

0.220 

0.295 

IFT2PR 

no 

0.063 

0.023 

-0.010 

-0.021 

-0.905 

-0.528 

-0. 403 

ATTTPR 

no 

0.086 

-0.476 

0.810 

-0.2B4 

0.009 

-0.011 

-0.2j2 

IFLTRP 

no 

-0.046 

-0.070 

0.108 

-0.060 

0.942 

0.612 

0.*30 

IFWDRP 

yes 

0.155 

-0.550 

-0.334 

0.061 

0.515 

A.  599 

-O.o7t 

ATLRRP 

no 

0.049 

0.988 

0.046 

-0.090 

-0.160 

-0.615 

0.469 

STTURT 

no 

sit 
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'able  22 


Reading  and  Hatheeatics  Observation  Systie  -  Spani^s 
Correlations  between  Scale  Z-Scores  and  Factor  Scares 
for  Instructional  Year  4  for  the  Bilingual  Socle 


Factor  Scores 
<N*9) 

Entered  m 


scaie 

Analysis 

SFL 

SSI 

ETT 

NST 

ADC 

3HT 

CUT 

UQTftMN 
iw i vnn 

yis 

•A  000 
*0. 700 

A  T7i. 

-0.979 

0.838 

-0.976 

-0.997 

-0.397 

PI  fttMM 

yes 

A  7LK 

a  ODfl 

-O.tYB 

A    B?<  T 

0.513 

0.237 

0.144 

0.394 

0.997 

Dflf  PMU 

yes 

A    OA  J 

0.804 

a  4  a« 

0.191 

0.709 

-1.000 

0.920 

0.797 

-0.169 

SWCnll 

yes 

0.27B 

-0.989 

0.431 

0.326 

0.051 

0.306 

0.986 

yes 

0.97? 

-0.542 

0.999 

-0.722 

0.924 

0.993 

0.560 

irwvnn 

no 

m 

• 

- 

r rerun 

nn 

no 

-0.656 

A  BflA 

0.990 

-0.614 

0.366 

0.964 

0.671 

TFCHHM 

i Lunnn 

no 

•A  701 

-0.229 

a  i  a  < 

-0.681 

0*999 

*0.90r 

-0.773 

0.207 

LHflOnH 

yes 

•A  70 1 

-0.229 

-0.681 

0.999 

-c.°w 

-0.773 

0.207 

nn I  Inn 

yes 

0.325 

0.722 

0.173 

-0.815 

0.535 

0.303 

-0.706 

yes 

-0.352 

-0.701 

-0.202 

0.832 

-0.559 

-0.331 

0.685 

yes 

0.97? 

-0.542 

0.999 

-0.722 

0.924 

0.993 

0.560 

n  I  Infill 

yes 

" 

• 

• 

ATI  DUfiJ 

yes 

•  A  OlA 

0.297 

a  as?  j 

-0.954 

0.875 

-0.985 

-0.982 

-0.318 

no 

•A  0)  1 
O.QH 

-0.718 

1.000 

-0.925 

-0.805 

0.157 

yes 

A  1^5 

ft   Li  L 

a  Tn 
0.  Hi 

-0.889 

0.649 

0.436 

-0.598 

I  Willi 

res 

-A  07Q 

Vi  7f  7 

ft  * i? 

—A  000 
-0.777 

A  7*1 

0.7<2 

-0.924 

-0.993 

-0.560 

ATT  1  Mil 

no 

• 

PTDJ  Ml 

YM 

-0.325 

-0.722 

-0.173 

0.315 

-0.535 

-0.303 

0.706 

n&TMMU 

QBTWIN 

no 

0.903 

-0.008 

0.836 

-0.980 

0.977 

0.902 

0.030 

STTtMN 

no 

0.?03 

-0.008 

0.836 

-0.980 

0.977 

0.902 

0.030 

CLSSPR 

yw 

ROLEPR 

no 

IFITPR 

Y« 

0.902 

-0.745 

0.966 

-0.511 

0.797 

0.924 

0.75B 

IFMDPR 

no 

-0.365 

0.998 

-0.513 

-0.237 

-0.144 

-0.354 

-0.597 

IFSTPR 

yts 

-0.655 

-0.394 

-0.539 

0.970 

-0.825 

-0.646 

0.376 

MAT1PR 

yes 

0.981 

-0.295 

0.958 

-0.882 

0,989 

0.988 

0.316 

NAT2PR 

yes 

0.636 

0.429 

0.511 

-0.967 

0.798 

0.622 

-0.409 

ATNTPR 

yes 

ftTlNPR 

yes 

ATLRPR 

no 

0.981 

-0.295 

0.958 

-0.882 

0.989 

0.988 

0.316 

IFTTPR 

no 

0.976 

-0.555 

1.000 

-0.711 

0.918 

0.991 

0.573 

IFT2PR 

nc 

-0.853 

o.aio 

-0.933 

0.417 

-0.731 

-0.877 

-0.821 

ATTTPR 

no 

0.981 

-0.295 

0.958 

-0.382 

0.989 

0.988 

0.316 

IFLTRP 

no 

0.865 

-0.797 

0.9*1 

-0.438 

0.746 

0.888 

0.308 

IFHDRP 

yes 

-0.366 

0.998 

-0.513 

-0.237 

-0,140 

-0.393 

-0,597 

ATIRRP 

no 

5TTHRT 

nc 

.625 
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fSa?£1fl?r^UCt1?na  8oth  jFTTPR  and  ATTTPR,  neither  included 

In  tfij  factor  analysis,  show  pos1tT^orrelatTonT"wlth  the  factor  in 
each  Instructional  year  (about  .6  and  .8,  respective ?S.  Th2?2V 
indicts  of  the  relative  amounts  of  time  devoted  to  1  Ueracy  instrlc- 

tilt  InLlV^V^V  ""basics,  respectively?   nd  suggest 
that  engaged  text  t1«  increased  with  Increases  1n  tine  devoted  to 
literacy  Instruction.    Finally,  RQLEHN  and  S8JCHN,  both  with  small 
fnirruct6^:?^^:^  correWons  in 

The  fourth  factor  was  named  rjmber  of  students  (NST),  althouah  it 
was  more  complex  than  the  corresponding  factor  der1ve3Tn  the  English 
analysis.    In  the  Spanish  data,  JFSTKN,  which  was  not  Included  In  the 

2221  *nt /   S*  Sh°f  3  modePate  negative  correlation  1n  all  years 
(about  -.5),  suggesting  that  the  factor  contains  a  component  for  less 
explicit  Instruction  in  the  meaning  of  connected  text.   A  second 
variable  not  Included  1n  the  analysis,  NEN2MN,  an  Index  of  the  number 
of  nonengaged  students,  1s  positively  reTaTe7  to  the  factor  (abouT  .7) 
1n  each  Instructional  year,  which  would  be  expected  given  the 
Increased  group  size.    Finally,  OBJHMN,  the  length  of  observation,  1s 
negatively  related  to  the  factorlTTeach  year  (about  -.45)  and 
suggests  that  larger  group  sizes  tended  to  be  seen  1n  shorter 
observations. 

The  fifth  factor   the  amount  of  decoding  (ADC),  had  only  two 
variable  loadings,  IF^PR  and  .IFSTPR,  the  f1  rst^osltl ve  and  thT 
second  negative.    iFTCPffT  the  toWpercentage  of  time  devoted  to 
non-decoding  InstructToTT,  shows  a  substantial  negative  correlation  1n 
tlL  !! stPU?t1onal  yfaPS  (about  -.9),  which  would  be  expected  given  its 

?XS«h  5lV^°rre  8t  °"  W!th  ^I^-    Also'  IFLT»P-  "h1ch  wa9s  not 
included  1n  the  analysis,  shows^luFstantlal  posTFTve  relation  1n  all 

IFLTPR  aga1n'  expected  g1ven  1ts  h19"  correlation  with 


f„r  kUk  111      a^i0r,  !econdapy  Mterlals  (SMT),  had  positive  weights 
iXnff?    2?t2S3    y       <lua"t1t*  of  ancillary" materials  (MAT2MN  and 
MAT2PR).    ATINPR,  an  Index  of  the  percentage  of  time  devoteTTo~1nde- 
pendent  worn,  which  did  not  load  on  this  factor,  nonetheless  shows 
moderate  positive  correlations  (about  .5)  1n  each  Instructional  year. 
This  suggests  that  the  use  of  secondary  materials  1s  more  prevalent 
with  decreased  reliance  on  group  work  (or  increased  reliance  on 
seatwork). 

The  last  factor  was  complex,  and  was  labelled  control  (CNT)  qlven 
that  Its  strongest  weighting  was  for  the  number  of  moment  a  ^""con- 
trols.   A  second  variable,  IFWDRP,  the  percentage  of  time  devoted  to 
word  meaning  relative  to  the  total  percentage  of  time  devoted  to 
instruction  on  meaning  (at  all  levels:    word,  sentence,  and  textv 
revealed  a  negative  loading.    In  the  correlation  tables,  IFWDPR, 'which 
was  not  Included  1n  the  factor  analysis,  shows  moderate  negative 
correlations  (about  -.5)  with  the  factor  in  all  Instructional  years  - 

1  !Sr^!!!d  *  expected  given  the  positive  correlations  between  IFWDRP 
and  IFWDPR.   
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f.  ,H!r?S  tre*ted  the  correlations  between  the  summary  values  and 
the  Individual  factor  scores  for  hath  the  English  and  Spanish  dat", 

?n^nth.e.C°rrelati0nS  the  fact0P  sco?es  themselves  within  each 

J„nnShti0!;al  yer.are  c°?s1d*^.   Again,  the  correlations  for 
English  and  Spanish  are  discussed  separately,  t,  eating  English  first. 

Engl  1 sh  Factor  Score  Correl atl 6ns 

In  this  section,  the  correlations  between  the  English  factor 
scores  for  the  bilingual  sample  are  discussed.    In  Table  23,  these 
correlation  coefficients  are  presented  for  each  of  the  five 
Instructional  years. 

Considering  the  correlation  pattern  found  within  the  last  four 
instructional  years,  EJT,  engaged  text  t1r*.  shows  a  positive  rela- 
tionship (about  .4)  tom,  the  quality  of  formal  language,  in 

no  t^lS"!   !!MPS  2'  *raId  4*   ™s  su99es*"  tnat  classrooms  tend- 
ing toward  higher  amounts  of  engaged  text  t'me  also  tended  toward  a 
higher  quality  of  formal  language.    Further,  1n  the  early  grade 
levels,  QFL  showed  a  negative  correlation  (about  -.3)  with  SMT,  the 
quality  anT  quantity  of  secondary  materials,  suggesting  thaFThe  use 
of  such  ancillary  materials  1s  weakly  linked  to  decreased  formal  lan- 
guage quality  1n  these  grade  levels.   The  only  other  systematic 
corrections  occur  between  061  (direct  g^up  Instruction)  and  PRC 
(productivity)   which  are  positively  correlated  1n  each  1ns,rucF!ohal 

E!irM(£°!!L:  h*™"?  r5,1ailonshJps  ^  l1kely reflect  th«  common 

pos U1ye  correlation  of  ATLRRP.  which  was  not  Included  1n  the  factor 
analysis,  yet  shows  fairly  substantial  correlations  with  both  of  these 
fjctors.    As  such,  1t  suggests  that  both  direct  group  Instruction  and 
productivity  Increased  with  Increases  1n  the  p*»-centage  of  time 
devoted  to  group  Instruction.    Other  strong  correlations  can  be  found 
1n  Table  23  (especially  1n  year  4),  but  these  do  not  seem  to  be 
systematic  across  Instructional  years. 

Spani sh  Factor  Score  Lorrel ations 

The  correl at 1o  s  between  the  Spanish  factor  scores  for  the 
bilingual  sample  are  presented  1n  Table  24;  again,,  these  orrelatlon 
coefficients  are  presented  for  each  of  the  five  Instructional  years 
but  the  discussion  below  only  treats  those  for  the  last  four 
Instructional  years. 

First,  the  correlation?  between  factors  within  the  last 
•>struct1ona1  year  are  uniformly  h<gh,  which,  given  the  high  correlu- 
.ons  between  the  component  summary  Indices  'sr  this  year  discussed 

earlier,  are  nit  surpr1s1".y.    Consequently,  the  Interpretation*  of 

these  factors  1n  this  lasv  ,in*r  1s  quite  difficult. 

For  1nstr>jct1e-al  years  1  through  3,  thrre  are  generally  more 
sign  f icant  relationships  within  the  Spanish  data  than  within  the 
English  data,  and  these  probably  reflect  the  generally  reduced  ample 
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Reading  and  Natheiatics  Observation  Systet  -  English: 
Correlations  between  Factor  Scares  for  Each  Instructional  v*ar 
for  the  Bilingual  Satple 

Factor 


ETT  DSI 

nci 
irL 

bfll 

NST 

En 

0.228 

0.121 

0.0^0 

0.217 

0.176 

-0.326 

oei 

- 

0.373 

-0.012 

0.361 

0.482 

-0.131 

INSTRUCTIONAL 

QFL 

- 

0.003 

0.270 

0.096 

-0.275 

YEAR  0 

ADC 

- 

0.019 

-0. 197 

•0.136 

<N=1*0) 

PRD 

- 

0. 127 

0.158 

SHT 

- 

-0.155 

NST 

EH 

-0.023 

0.082 

-0.199 

-0.191 

-o.no 

-fl.210 

OGI 

- 

-O.U60 

0.471 

0.553 

0.169 

0.075 

INSTRUCTIONAL 

aa 

- 

-0.049 

0.039 

-0.251 

-0.369 

YEAR  1 

ADC 

- 

0.334 

0.305 

0.091 

(N»215) 

PRD 

- 

0.219 

-0.039 

SHT 

- 

0.043 

NST 

ETT 

-0.130 

0,363 

-0.010 

-0.274 

-0.297 

0.141 

OGI 

- 

0.341 

-0.055 

0.381 

-0.157 

-0.250 

INSTRUCTIONAL 

QFL 

- 

0.135 

-0.119 

-0.350 

0.181 

YEAR  2 

ADC 

- 

-O.02B 

-0.265 

0.014 

<N=224) 

PRD 

- 

0. 160 

-0.494 

SMT 

-0.114 

NST 

ETT 

0.057 

0.401 

0.P7 

0. 147 

-0.040 

-0.181 

061 

0.193 

0.325 

0.120 

-0.104 

-0.008 

INSTRUCTIONAL 

QFL 

-0.060 

0.174 

-0.062 

-0.013 

YEAR  3 

ADC 

-0.326 

0.102 

-0.  L0«5 

(n*94) 

PRD 

-0.034 

0.026 

SIT 

-0.045 

NST 

ETT 

0.023 

0.387 

0.130 

0.087 

0.063 

-0.135 

oei 

0.139 

0.172 

0.404 

-0.514 

0.453 

INSTRUCTIONAL 

SFL 

0.170 

-0.271 

0.205 

0.078 

YEAR  < 

ADC 

0.100 

-0.303 

-0.019 

PRD 

-0.388 

0.330 

SWT 

NST 
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Reading  and  fiathetatics  Observation  Systea  -  Spanish? 
Correlations  betneen  Factor  Scores  for  Each  Instructional  Year 


(or  the  Bilingual  Saeple 

Factor 

3FL  DSI 

ETT 

NST 

ADC 

SHT 

CNT 

DPI 

0.117 

-0.224 

0.031 

0, 185 

-0.378 

0.193 

OS! 

- 

0.418 

-0.236 

A  ATI 

0.036 

0.195 

0.445 

INSTRUCTS  Ml 

err 

U  1  ! 

- 

-0.258 

0.008 

0c494 

0.518 

YEAR  0 

a  tab 

0.30? 

-0.512 

-0.074 

-0.174 

M87 

SHT 

0.105 

CNT 

art 

-0.109 

-0.3W 

-0.083 

0.342 

-0.326 

0.292 

nfir 

UU1 

- 

-0.179 

0.078 

A    /  HI 

-0.268 

-0.154 

INSTRUCTION! 

FTT 

- 

-0.113 

-0.325 

0.309 

-0.251 

YEAR  1 

NST 

- 

ft  T*i/* 

V.32G 

A   A  70 

0.078 

-0.345 

ADC 

-0.242 

A  iff 

-0.136 

SWT 

-0.122 

CNT 

OF! 

0.24* 

0.389 

-0.354 

0.288 

-0.064 

-0.083 

L'0 1 

- 

-0. 185 

-0.306 

A   4  qh 

0.192 

a  An 

-0.055 

-0.456 

* VS^RUCTiniWl 

FTT 

- 

-0.419 

A  11? 

0.413 

0.189 

0.229 

YEAR  2 

N3T 

- 

A    ff  A  I 

-0.501 

0.171 

0.357 

Ann 

0.150 

-0.042 

S«T 

0.329 

CUT 

0.220 

0.152 

-0.562 

0.079 

0.022 

-0.131 

- 

-0.077 

-0.112 

-0.194 

-0.531 

0.247 

I^TRUrTTflMfll 

1  '1j  f  f\Uw  l  lUnflL 

FTT 

- 

-0.M1 

0,003 

-0.211 

<un 

Yf  AR  5 

".ST 

_ 

A    1  T7 

-0.137 

0.020 

-0.071 

0.728 

*  234 

CUT 

Sill 

-0.003 

CNT 

QFL 

-o.*u 

0.976 

-).806 

0.954 

0.989 

0.431 

D6I 

-0.553 

■0.188 

-0.192 

-0.439 

-0.999 

INSTRUCTIONAL 

ETT 

-0.711 

0.918 

0.990 

0.574 

MST 

-0.921 

-0.799 

0.167 

(N*9) 

ADC 

0.961 

0.212 

SHT 

MSB 

CNT 
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wf;   ?J     ?     relationships,  only  two  apoear  to  be  systematic  across 
instructional  years.    Both  tht  quality  of  formal  language  (QFL)  and 
IJSf  J.^StV"8^  J?  neqat1ve1y  related  to  thtSSbi«f 
lHutl   InP'  lT!?7rind1c«t es  that  1"  the  Spanish  classrooms,  the 

^"^ag^^l^r96  1nCre3Sed  Wlth  d6CreaSeS  1n  *™P  « 

This  concludes  the  discussion  of  the  RAMOS  data  collected  1n 
English  and  Spanish  reading  classrooms.   As  was  seen,  the  structure  of 
the  two  data  sets  was  quite  slrailar,  which  perhaps  would  be  expected 
given  that  many  of  r,^  teachers  observed  taught  both  English  and 
Spanish  reading   albeit  to  different  students.    In  the  next  sections, 
data  collected  from  the  second  source  of  Information  on  readlnq 
Instruction,  the  Teacher  Checklists,  are  discussed. 


TEACHER  CHECKLISTS 

A  secondary  source  of  Instructional  data  was  obtained  from 
regular  Interviews  with  the  teachers  who  were  primarily  responsible 
for  providing  reading  Instruction  to  each  of  the  target  students.  In 
this  section,  as  1n  that  treating  the  RAMOS,  the  structure  of  the 
Interview  Instrument  1s  first  described,  followed  by  discussions  of 
the  data  collection  and  processing  procedures,  the  derivation  of 

JnTJZ  Md3Ce.^iand  dfSCPlC1ve  statistics  on  the  aggregated  measures 
for  the  bilingual  sample.    These  are  followed  by  descriptions  of 
further  data  reduction  procedures  which  yielded  factor  scores,  and  the 
descriptive  statistics  and  inter-correlatlons  associated  with  them 


Instrument  Description 

To  supplement  and  verify  the  Information  obtained  1n  the  RAMOS 
observations,  the  terchers  1n  the  study  were  Interviewed  bimonthly  (on 
average)  during  the  school  year  by  SEDL  research  staff  using  the 
!ac??r  5heck11s5-    En»P1oy1n9  the  same  codes  used  1n  the  RAMOS,  the 
Checklist  essentially  obtains  from  each  of  the  teachers  their  plans 
regarding  reading  Instruction  for  a  two-week  period  for  each  of  the 
target  students  taLght.    For  each  student,  the  strategies  or  skills 
that  were  to  be  taught  during  the  two-week  period  were  listed;  and  for 
each  strategy  or  skill  listed,  the  following  were  Indicated:  Instruc- 
tional focus,  material  (type,  title,  and  section  of  the  book),  type  of 
activity,  language  of  Instruction,  Instructor  (e.g.,  teacher  or 
teacher  aide),  role  of  the  Instructor,  and  total  minutes  devoted  to 
the  teaching  of  the  strategy/skill  over  the  two-week  period. 

In  Appendix  G,  the  Teacher  Instructional  Plan  (the  Checklist 
coding  sheet)  and  the  Checklist  Master  Code  Sheet  are  presented 
Concerning  the  former,  the  top  or  the  page  is  used  for  recording  basic 
identification  Information:    t.ie  teacher  Interviewed,  the  associated 
school  and  grade  level,  the  dates  covered  by  the  Instructional  plans 
described,  and  the  Identification  and  group  assignments  of  the  target 
students.    The  specific  instructional  categories  appearing  in  the 
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bottom  half  of  the  page  for  delineating  specific  Instructional  plans 
are  summarized  below  (refer  to  the  Checklist  Master  Cod*  Sheet  In 
Appendix  6  for  the  specific  codes  allowed  under  each  eKS^: 

Grcjp/Students:    the  unique  Identification  number  of  the  group 
(or  specific  target  student  If  Instruction  1s  Individualized) 
whose  Instructional  plans  are  being  described. 

Strategy  Number:    the  nominal  number  of  the  particular 
Instructional  strategy  being  described  for  the  group  under 
consideration. 

fhr^l^.ll/T8:  thf  41nstruct1°™l  emphasis  associated  with 
tne  particular  strategy  being  described  (under  six  skill  headings 

?I*9!!!er!  ^9ra7!r;  v°cabulary.  decoding,  comprehension,  and 
interpretation  skills). 

Materials:    the  materials  being  used  1n  the  delivery  of  the 
particular  strategy  described  (allowing  two  distinct  codes  for 
each  strategy),  providing  the  following  Information: 

Type:    the  type  of  raterlal  used; 

Title:    if  a  text  1s  being  used,  Its  title; 

Pa9e(*,?.:    1f  «  text  1s  being  used,  the  page  numbers  covered. 

Act-vity;    the  tyP*  °f  activity  used  as  a  vehicle  to  convey  the 
Instructional  content  of  the  strategy  described  (under  eight 
actlv  ty  headings  of  lecture,  discussion,  Independent  work, 
questions/answers,  recitation,  audio-visual ,  other 
reading-related  activities,  and  non-reading  activities. 

Language:    the  language  employed  by  the  Instructor  in  the 
oe.1 very  of  the  Instructional  strategy  described. 

Instructor:    the  classification  of  the  Instructor  with  primary 
responsibility  for  overseeing  the  delivery  of  the  Instructional 
strategy  being  described  (e.g.,  teacher,  aide,  volunteer). 

Role:  the  role  of  the  Instructor  1n  delivering  the  Instructional 
strategy  being  described. 

Total  Minutes /Two -week  Period:  the  total  number  of  minutes  in 
the  two-veex  per-od  oemg  considered  which  1s  to  be  devoted  to 
the  particular  Instructional  strategy  described. 

The  Checklist  and  RAMOS  codings  ara  Identical  for  those  overlapping 
categories  that  are  covered,  with  one  exception:    given  the  non- 
instructional  nature  of  transitional  activities,  their  cod1ng7"Sh1Ch 
was  allowed  m  the  RAMOS  (under  the  Activity/Task  category),  was  not 
possible  in  the  Checklist  coding  (under  the  analogous  Activity 
category).  3 
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An  example  taken  from  a  completed  protocol  will  demonstrate  the 
method  this  system  employs  1n  characterizing  Instructional  plans. 
Figure  8  displays  a  completed  Checklist  coding  sheet  taken  from  a  Site 
5,  second-grade  classroom  during  the  last  year  of  data  collection.  It 
1s  an  Interview  with  the  same  teacher  whose  RAMOS  coding  sheet  was 
used  as  an  example  1n  the  previous  section,  and  covers  the  same  time 
period.   This  example  will  be  the  basis  of  further  examples  used  1n 
describing  the  derivation  of  Instructional  summary  Indices,  so  a 
considerable  amount  of  detail  will  be  given  here. 

At  the  top  of  the  form,  this  teacher's  normal  groupings  for 
reading  Instruction  are  given:    Group  1  contains  five  students,  two  of 
whom  are  target  students  1n  this  study  (with  unique  Identification 
numbers  subsequently  provided);  Group  2  contains  four  students,  where 
one  1s  a  target;  and  Group  3  contains  six  students,  one  being  a 
target.    In  the  lower  portion  of  the  coding  sheet,  the  three  groups 
are  listed  along  with  a  specification  of  the  major  Instructional 
strategies  used  by  the  teacher  over  the  two-week  course  covered  by  the 
Interview.    Looking  at  the  materials  columns  first,  note  that  two 
groups  are  using  the  Magic  Times  readers  (from  the  Macmillan  series): 
Group  1  1s  working  1n  tne  last  sections  of  the  book,  while  Group  2  1s 
wooing  1n  the  middle  sections  ('E'  and  "M1  under  the  column  labelled 
Pa3g(3)»  respectively).    The  third  group  1s  1n  the  beginning  sections 
cf  Rainbow  World  (Indicated  by  a  'B').    Thus,  from  the  difficulty 
sequencing  of  this  material,  Group  1  constitutes  this  classroom's  top 
reading  group,  Group  2  the  middle  group,  and  Group  3  the  bottom  group. 

Before  considering  the  Individual  Instruction  planned  for  the 
three  groups,  note  that  English  1s  the  only  language  of  Instruction 
('E'  under  Language).    Further,  the  teacher  1s  always  given  as  the 
instructor  primarily  responsible  for  the  Instruction  delivered  (T 
under  Instructor).    Thus,  this  classroom  offers  only  English  reading, 
and  employs  no  supporting  Instructors  (e.g.,  resource  teachers, 
teacher  aides),  at  least  n't  1n  primary  roles. 

Consider nq  the  Instruction  offered  Group  1,  first  note  that  six 
strategies  are  listed  (the  six  entries  under  the  column  labelled 
Strategy  Number).    The  first  strategy  fo'  Group  1  1s  focused  on  the 
comprenension  of  literal  facts  from  text  ('CLF'  under  Instructional 
Focus),  and  relies  on  the  basal  reader  ('BR'  under  Materials:  TypeT. 
The  Instructional  activity  1s  reading  and  responding  ('KRR'  under 
Activity),  where  the  Instructor's  role  1s  one  of  direct  Instruction 
( 'N'  under  Role);  this  strategy  occupies  approximately  50  minutes  of 
Instructional  time  over  the  two-week  period  of  Interest  (about  five 
minutes  per  day).    The  second  strategy  1s  focused  on  whole  text 
recognition  ('OUT'),  and  also  employs  the  basal  reader  ('BR').  The 
activity  1s  reading  aloud  ( ' RRA ' ) ,  and  as  before,  1s  conducted  by  the 
teacher  1n  o  direct  Instruction  mode;  1t  occupies  about  15  minutes  per 
day.    The  third  strategy's  focus  1s  on  letter  cluster-sound 
recognition  ('DCS'),  and  employes  a  supplementary  book  ('SB').  The 
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Figure  8.    Checklist:    Sample  raw  protocol  from  a  Site  5  second  grade. 
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activity  consists  of  questions  with  spoken  answers  CQSA');  it  is 
conducted  by  the  teacher  1n  a  direct  Instruction  role,  and  occupies 
about  five  minutes  dally.    The  fourth  activity  also  focuses  on  letter 
VJt ster:s?"nd  ^cognition,  but  employs  a  basal  workbook  ('BW),  where 
!ue"1v1y  C0"s1sts  of  independent  work  with  written  answers 
L       ).    Again,  the  teacher  has  primary  responsibility  for  overseeing 
the  work    playing  the  role  of  facilitator.    The  activity  occupies 
about  10  minutes  per  day.    The  final  two  strategies  both  are  concerned 
w  th  vocabulary  enrichment  (in  English).    The  first  (lasting  about 
five  minutes  per  day)  consists  of  group  work  with  spoken  answers  to 
questions  from  the  teacher  1n  a  direct  Instruction  role.    The  second 
consists  of  20  minutes  per  day  of  Independent  creative  writing,  super- 
vised by  the  teacher  in  a  role  of  facilitation.    Thus,  overall  the 
first  group  s    instructional  plans  call  for  about  60  minutes  of  reading 
instruction  dally,  20  minutes  devoted  to  whole  text  work,  15  minutes 
to  decoding  work,  and  25  minutes  to  vocabulary  work. 

The  Instruction  planned  for  Group  2,  the  middle  reading  group,  1s 
very  similar  to  that  planned  for  Group  1.    Indeed,  the  only  differ- 
ences concern    1)  their  place  within  the  basal  series  employed  (dis- 
cussed earlier),  and  (2)  the  teacher's  role  during  Instruction  on 
letter  cluster-sound  recognition. 

Group  3,  the  bottom  reading  group,  has  about  10  minutes  less 
planned  instruction  per  day  1n  reading.    This  group  receives  similar 
instruction  1n  both  decoding  and  whole  text  work,  though  the  latter  1s 
extended  by  about  half  again  as  much  time.    This  group  does  not 
receive  any  of  the  vocabulary  work  given  to  the  otner  two  groups,  but 
rather  a  s.all  amount  of  Instruction  devoted  to  whole  word  ('DWW')  and 
sentence  (  QSR')  recognition.  ' 

Thus,  the  Information  obtained  from  the  Checklist,  though  not  as 
detailed  aV  that  obtained  from  the  RAMOS,  nonetheless  provides 
specific  .nformatlon  1n  a  RAM0S-I1ke  format  about  the  planned  instruc- 
tion for   ndivldual  reading  groups.    Before  discussing  the  derivation 
of  summary  Indices  from  these  raw  protocols,  the  data  collection  and 
processing  procedures  will  be  discussed. 


Data  Collection  and  Processing 

In  the  Initial  year  of  the  study,  Checklists  were  completed 
monthly  by  trained  field  observers  at  the  single  site  (Site  0)  then 
participating  1n  the  study.    In  all  subsequent  years,  th<»se  Interviews 
were  conducted  by  trained  in-house  SEDL  staff  during  their  regular 
site  visits  (generally,  1n  November/December,  January/February,  and 
April /May).    As  the  Interviews  were  completed  and  returntd  to  the 
Laboratory,  they  were  checked  by  <n-house  staff  for  coding  complete- 
ness and  accuracy.    Once  checked,  the  raw  protocols  were  then  entered 
into  computer  files,  frequency  analyses  conducted,  and  identified 
coding/entry  errors  corrected.    As  detailed  below,  the  raw  alpha- 
numeric codes  were  then  transformed  to  ordinal  numeric  code-;  based  on 
scaling  routines,  and  suiwiary  indices  of  the  instructional  dimensions 


of  Interest  for  each  target  student  represented  1n  each  Checklist 
Interview  were  generated.    These  files  were  then  segregated  Into 
English  and  Spanish  reading  summaries.    At  the  end  of  the  data  collec- 
tion phase  of  :ne  study,  these  language-specific  collection  year 
summary  files  were  then  merged  to  create  language-specific  Instruc- 
tlona   year  summary  files  (I.e.,  English  and  Spanish  summary  files 
organized  by  Instructional  year,  kindergarten  through  fourth  grade). 


Segregation  of  English  and  Spanish  Protocols 

The. segregation  of  Individual  student  Checklist  summaries  Into 
those  representing  English  reading  and  Spanish  reading  was  nade,  as  1n 
the  RAMOS  segregation  procedure,  mainly  on  the  basis  of  the  primary 
language  of  the  materials  used  1n  the  Instructional  groups  each  target 
student  was  assigned.   Similar  Information  concerning  the  language  of 
the  materials  as  Indicated  on  any  RAMOS  protocols  obtained  during  the 
same  period  of  time  were  also  reviewed,  and  any  discrepancies  between 
these  sources  of  Information  were  checked  with  the  field  observer  (or 
relevant  teacher)  to  determine  whether  a  given  student  at  a  given  time 
was  primarily  enrolled  1n  an  English,  Spanish,  or  dual  language 
reading  program.   We  now  turn  to  a  discussion  of  the  procedures  used 
to  summarize  the  Information  contained  on  the  English  and  Spanish 
reading  Checklists. 


Derivation  of  Swaary  Measures 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  first  step  1n  summarizing  the 
Information  contained  on  the  raw  Checklist  Interview  forms  was  to 
enter  them  Into  computer  files.    Figure  9  displays  the  straightforward 
computer  coding  for  the  sample  protocol  appearing  1n  Figure  8.  The 
first  four  columns  give  Identification  Information,  uniquely 
specifying  the  site,  school,  teacher,  and  record.    The  remaining 
columns  delineate  the  Instructional  strategy,  one  line  for  each 
strategy  encountered  un^er  each  gr^ip,  specifying  the  strategy  number, 
the  Instructional  focus,  the  primary  material  (both  Its  type,  and  1f  a 
basal  text,  a  code  uniquely  Identifying  the  particular  text  and  the 
group's  relative  position  1n  it),  the  activity,  the  language  of 
Instruction,  the  classification  and  role  of  the  Instructor,  and  the 
number  of  minutes  devoted  to  the  strategy.    Finally,  with  each 
Interview  coding,  a  table  (not  depicted  1n  Figure  9)  is  provided  which 
specifies  the  reading  group  number  associated  with  each  target  student 
discussed  1n  the  Interview. 

Instructional  dimensions  were  quantified  by  constructing  scales 
from  the  raw  codes  under  each  of  the  Checklist  categories.    Tv,e  scales 
derived  were  a  subset  of  those  employed  1n  the  RAMOS  scaling;  the 
values  assigned  Individual  codes  under  each  of  these  scales  were  dis- 
cussed e*rl1er  (see  the  RAMOS  Derivation  of  Summary  Measures,  and  the 
Appendix  C  Definition  of  ScalesT    rhe  Instructional  dimensions 
derived  for  the  uneck lists  are  summarized  below: 
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MATERIAL: 
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Figure   9.    Checklist  coding  based  on  Site  5  second  grade  sample  protocol. 
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ERIC 


Instructional  Focus:    the  relative  expllcltness  of  the 
sJbcatego?1es-Strate9leS  emp1oyed  1n  three  1nstruct1ona1 

Letter-Sound  Unit:    the  relative  expllcltness  of  the 
1nsTruc5pnaT-in^as1s  placed  on  decoding,  ranging  from  work 
on  1so  ated  units  (auditory  discrimination,  letter 

'SErtll  ^1lette!:"naTO  w?rk)  t0  non-«xpl1c1t  letter-sound 
pairing  (whole  word  recognition,  spelling  practice)  to 
explicit  letter-sound  pairing  (letter  cluster-sound 
recognition    letter-sound  recognition,  spelling  pattern 
recognition). 

ilr?  U"!!  "  ***ninV   tht  relative  expllcltness  of  the 
i«!t/!S?nai  efflPnas1!  Pla«d  ort  word  meaning,  ranging  from 
low  (dictionary  usage)  to  mid -level  (noun  derivative, 
compound  words)  to  high  (antonyms/synonyms,  vocabulary 
enrichment).  J 

Sentence  and  Text  Units  -  Meaning:    the  relative 
expncitness  of  the  Instructional  emphasis  placed  on 
sentence  and  text  meaning,  ranging  from  low  (literal  facts) 
to  mid-level  (story  sequence,  predicting  events)  to  high 
(major  Ideas,  making  Inferences). 

i atT rlal ji ( pr1  r* '  aiid         tne  am°un*  °f  untamed 

In  tne  materials  usea,  ranging  from  minimal  (art  material,  tape 
recorder)  to  mid-level  (phrase  card,  chalkboard)  to  substantial 
(basal  reader,  library  book).    [Note:    Ancillary  materials  were 
rarely  mentioned  1n  the  Interviews,  and  were  not  subsequently 
analyzed.] 

Number  of  Basal s  (not  Included  In  the  RAMOS  scales):    the  number 
of  different  basals  used  1n  the  delivery  of  the  Instruction. 

Ac!!!fiyTask:    the  level  of  formal  language  demand  required  by 
particular  activity/tasks  1n  two  Instructional  subcategories: 

Ind*Pf?dejt;    the  level  of  formal  language  demand  for 
actTvTEy7tasks  classified  as  Independent  work,  ranging  from 
minimal  (art  activity,  copying  material)  to  mid-level 
writing  from  dictation,  writing  answers)  to  substantial 
(test  taking,  creating  writing). 

Listening "and "Responding  1n  Group:    the  level  of  formal 
language  demand  ror  activity /tasks  classified  as  listening 
and  responding  1n  groups,  ranging  from  minimal  (music 
activity,  playing. games)  to  mid-level  (watch-1 1sten, 
listen-story)  to  substantial  (listen-lecture, 
discussion-speak). 

Classification:  the  level  of  the  instructor's  formal  training, 
ranging  from  minimal  (volunteer)  to  mid-level  (teacher  aide)  to 
substantial  (substitute  teacher,  resource  teacher,  teacher). 
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Role,    the  Uvel  of  formal  Instruction  provided,  ranging  from 
minimal  (preparation,  control,  management)  to  mid-level 
(facilitation)  to  substantial  (direct  Instruction). 

Number  of  Students:    the  number  o.T  students  contained 
m  the  instructional  group. 

Time:    the  total  amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  described 
strategies  for  the  group  under  consideration. 

Rank  (not  Included  in  the  RAMOS  scales):    the  relative  position 
of  the  target  students'  reading  group  with  respect  to  the 
following  criteria:  / 

Internal:    tne  relative  ranking  of  the  target  students' 
reading  group  with  respect  to  the  other  reading  groups  of 
the  classroom,  ranging  from  low  (one  of  the  lowest  reading 
groups)  to  mid-level  (the  average  reading  group)  to  high 
(one  of  the  top  reading  groups). 

External :    the  relative  ranking  of  the  target  student's 
reading  group  with  respect  to  the  grade  level  expectations 
of  the  basal  reading  series  employed,  ranging  from  low 
(below  grade  level  expectations)  to  mid-level  (at  grade 
level  expectations)  to  high  (above  grade  level 
expectations). 

In  summarizing  a  given  student's  planned  Instruction  for  a 
particular  Interview,  a  set  of  summary  Indices  based  on  the  above 
scales  were  computed.    First,  for  each  scale  the  mean  value  was 
computed  as  an  Index  of  the  quality  of  the  Instructional  dimension, 
mis  was  done  by  simply  converting  the  alphanumeric  coding  for  a 
particular  value  to  Its  numeric  scale  equivalent,  multiplying  by  the 
number  of  applicable  minutes,  then  summing  all  such  transformed  values 
for  the  particular  scale  and  dividing  by  the  total  number  of  applica- 
ble minutes.    For  example,  for  Group  1  1n  Figure  9,  'DWT'  1n  the 
second  line  under  the  heading  INST "FOCUS  has  a  numeric  value  of  '2' 
under  the  scale  Instructional  rocus:    Letter  Sound  Units,  and  con- 
tributes 150  minutes  of  this  value  to  the  total  scale  sum.   The  other 
remaining  codes  which  apply  to  this  scale  for  this  group  appear  in  the 
third  and  fourtn  lines  —    'DCS'  has  a  numeric  value  of  '3',  and  con- 
tributes a  total  of  50  and  100  minutes,  respectively.    Thus,  the  mean 
value  is: 

[(2  *  150)  +  (3  *  50)  +  (3  *  100)]  /  (150  +  50  +  100)  -  2.5 

As  an  index  of  the  variability  of  the  quality  of  Instruction 
under  the  Instructional  dimensions  of  Interest,  the  standard  deviation 
of  the  scaled  values  around  the  mean  value  was  computed.    Finally,  the 
percent  of  time  1n  which  applicable  codes  were  found,  relative  to  the 
total  amount  of  planned  Instructional  time  for  the  student,  was  com- 
puted as  an  Index  of  the  quantity  of  the  Instructional  dimension  for 
the  interview  period  covered. 
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As  an  Illustration,  the  sets  of  summary  Indices  for  the  four 
uarge   students  Identified  1n  the  sample  protocol  are  displayed  1n 
Mgure  10.    The  first  five  columns  give  student-protocol  Identifica- 
tion   nfonratl  on  (student  Identification  number  under  STUDENT,  teacher 

2211  1T1°Sc^eP  u!d?r  TEA?HER'  9roup  number  undeTHSRW  record 

""^rhM£0RD;  and  1nte7vTew-date  under  DATE).  ThrTemalnlng 
columns  to  the-rTgFTt  delineate  the  scale  measures!  presented  under 
mnemonic  headings.   The  summary  Indices  computed  for  target  student 
5099,  a  member  of  the  top  reading  group,  are  contained  on  the  first 
three  lines  of  Figure  10.    The  first  set  of  entries  for  this  student 
hi™ -Sm  6  2* !?°ry  of  Instruction* .  focus r  ; Lrttsr-Sound  Unit 
(LETTR-SND),  and  these  values  are  2.b,  O.b,  and  bO.U,  representing  the 
mean  (record  number  1),  standard  deviation  (record  number  2),  and 
percent  of  time  (record  number  3)  which  summarize  the  planned  Instruc- 
tional focus  for  deradlng  for  this  student.   Thus,  the  average  quality 
of  the  planned  decoding  instruction  was  2.5,  indicating  fairly 

!X^151t4ir?truCii2nein  *cod1n9  (s«  the  formula  above).    The  stan- 
dard deviation  of  0.!  Indicates  that  there  was  some  degree  of  fluctua- 
£n°S  JnJ  8  ^ual1ty  of  ^coding  Instruction.    The  percent  value  of 
50.0  indicates  that  planned  decoding  Instruction  accounted  fo"  half 
the  Instructional  fjcus  time. 

The  Interested  reader  1s  left  to  track  the  other  summary  Indices, 
?f  points  of  Part1cular  Interest  should  be  made.    First,  as  1n 

the  RAMOS  summary  Indices,  the  value  '99.9'  was  used  1n  the  percentage 
entries  Instead  of   100.0'  1n  an  effort  to  conserve  file  space  (but 
ag*1n,  such  values  were  converted  to  100.0  in  all  subsequent  analy- 
ses).   Second,  values  of  '-1.0'  Indicate  non-appl1cible  values  (e.g., 
neither  standard  deviations  nor  percentages  of  time  are  compuie-J  for 
the  total  number  of  basals  Indicated).   Third,  the  coding  of  the 
Internal  and  external  rankings  are  given  simply  as  V,  'M*    and  'H* 
for  low,  medlu.n,  and  high,  respectively.  * 

One  final  point  of  Interest  concerns  the  uniqueness  of  Informa- 
tion with  respect  to  Individual  students.    In  the  observation  data, 
identical  sets  of  summary  Indices  were  rare,  since  (1)  student  group- 
ings generally  fluctuated  within  a  given  observation,  and  (2)  within  a 
given  group,  Information  was  usually  obtained  about  how  the  activities 
of  Individual  students  differed  from  each  other.    However,  for  the 
Checklist  data,  Identical  sets  will  be  more  common  since  most  teachers 
gave  their  Instructional  plans  based  on  groups  of  students  rather  than 
indlvlcijals.    Thus,  note  that  1n  Figure  10,  the  summary  Information 
for  target  students  5109  and  5120  are  identical,  as  both  are  members 
of  the  second  reading  group. 

The  summary  Indices  just  described  are  the  bask  measures  of 
planned  instruction  employed  1n  this  study,  yet  they  are  not  the 
end-product  used  1n  the  analyses  Integrating  reading  and  instruction. 
The  derivation  of  these  measures  1s  the  subject  of  the  next  section. 
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F(*jure  10.   Checklist  derived  summary  inatces,  for  four  target  studants  from  the  SHe  *  second  grade  sample 
protocol, 
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Aggregation  Procedures 


As  in  the  aggregation  of  the  RAMOS  Individual  summaries,  the 
average  scale  values  obtained  from  individual  Checklist  summaries  (as 
just  described)  were  next  themselves  averaged  within  semester  for  each 
Individual  target  student  (I.e.,  all  protocol  averages  ror  a  given 
student  within  a  given  semester  were  collected,  then  averaged). 
Finally,  the  Fall  and  Spring  average  semester  values  were  averaged  to 
obtain  yearly  average  values  for  each  target  stude  -  for  each  sca'e 
(thus  giving  equal  we^htlng  to  Fall  and  Spring  averaged  summaries  1n 
cases  where  the  numbers  of  Checklists,  or  the  amounts  of  time 
represented  within  them,  for  a  given  student,  wen  not  equally 
distributed  across  the  two  semesters).    The  Interpretations  of  the 
resulting  quality  and  quantity  values  remain  unchanged:    for  a  given 
scale,  the  que Htj^  1noex  represents  the  average  scale  value  and  the 
quantity  Index  represents  the  average  percent  of  student  time  planned 
in  the  Instructional  dimension  relevant  to  that  scale.    These  values 
are  the  basis  of  most  of  the  subsequent  analyses. 


Descriptive  Statistics 

In  this  section,  the  descriptive  statistics  on  the  Checklist 
summary  indices  for  the  bilingual  sample  are  described,  treating 
English  first,  then  Spanish. 

Instruction  in  English  Reading 

For  the  English  reading  summaries,  Tables  25  and  26  display  the 
descriptive  statistics  (mean,  standard  deviation,  and  the  number  of 
cases)  for  the  average  quality  and  quantity  Indices  of  Instruction, 
respectively.    The  data  are  summarized  for  each  of  the  Mve  Instruc- 
tional years,  and  the  Instructional  scales  appear  under  mnemonic  head- 
ings.    For  the  quality  Indices  (Table  25),  the  following  four- 
character  scale  names,  Identical  for  those  scales  shared  with  tne  set 
of  R*M0S  scales,  are  used  (the  characters  MN  appended  to  these  names 
stand  for  Mean);  — 


IFLT 
IFWD 
IFST 
MAT1 
NBRD 
ATIN 
ATLR 
CLSS 
ROLE 
•  STD 
TIME 
RNKI 
RN)€ 


Letter-Sound  Unit 
Word  Unit  -  Meaning 
Sentence/Text  Unit  • 


Meaning 


Instructional  Focus: 
Instructional  Focus: 
Instructional  Foes: 
Primary  Materials 
Number  of  Basal s 
Activity/Task:  Independent 

Activity/Task:    Listening  and  Responding  in  Group 

Instructor:  Classification 

Instructor:  Role 

Number  of  Students 

Total  Strategy  Time 

Rank:  Internal 

Rank:  External 


In  addition  to  the  above  values,. the  number  of  Checklists  averaged 
within  semester  (NCISMN)  is  alsc  tabled. 
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Table  25 


Dwcnativt  Statistics  on 
by  Instructional  Yi 


Seals     Statistic  IY0 


IFLT7M 

8 

1.7 

IFITH 

S 

0.6 

IFITH 

N 

161 

iFwm 

n 

1.0 

IFWHN 

s 

0,1 

IFWM 

N 

130 

IFSTMI 

R 

2.J 

IFSTm 

S 

0.7 

IFSTWR 

N 

142 

IttTiM 

H 

4.4 

mm 

S 

1.4 

mrinn 

N 

163 

NBROHR 

It 

0.7 

mum 

s. 

0.6 

NBRDfflt 

N 

163 

mm 

n 

t,6 

mm 

s 

0.7 

mm 

If 

144 

ATUUM 

II 

2.3 

ATUU* 

s 

0.4 

ATUm 

N 

163 

cissm 

11 

6.6 

osshh 

S 

0.5 

cissm 

N 

163 

RGLEfflf 

N 

a.; 

ROLQM 

S 

O.S 

mm 

N 

163 

NS1DHN 

n 

10.3 

NSTlflR 

s 

3.9" 

HSTDHH 

N 

163 

nnow 

H 

370.3 

TIHEflN 

s 

145.2 

TIRBM 

167 

RNKI'JI 

N 

2.7 

mm 

S 

0.5 

mm 

n 

16. 

it 

2.1 

RntEnK 

S 

0.J 

RHKEHM 

N 

65 

tfCISHN 

H 

2.2 

NCI5HH 

S 

2.0 

NCISMr 

n 

163 

:s  -  English: 

i  Quality  Inaicw  af  Instruction 
for  thi  Bilingual  Saipit 


IYl 

IY2 

IY3 

IY4 

2.2 

2.2 

2.2 

2.0 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

IW 

228 

97 

60 

2.9 

2.3 

2,4 

2.4 

0.2 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

89 

171 

38 

39 

2.0 

2.0 

2.1 

1.8 

0.6 

0.6 

0.5 

0.3 

184 

211 

93 

60 

S.8 

7.0 

7.4 

7.3 

1.4 

0.6 

0.4 

0.3 

205 

228 

97 

60 

0.9 

LL 

1.1 

1.0 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

0.1 

203 

228" 

97 

60 

2,0 

2.0 

2.2 

2.1 

0.4 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

187 

222 

94 

60 

2,3 

2.3 

2.3 

2.4 

0.3 

0.J 

0.2 

0.2 

193 

228 

97 

!w 

6.9 

7.0 

6.9 

6.3 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.6 

203 

228 

97 

60 

8.1 

7.8 

7.9 

7.7 

0.7 

0.6 

0.5 

0,3 

203 

228 

97 

60 

8.5 

9.0 

11.7 

14.1 

2.4 

I.J 

4.5 

5.6 

203 

228 

97 

60 

96.2 

398.0 

636.2 

536.6 

81.6 

252,4 

173.1 

172.7 

20T 

4Vtf 

UJi 

OT 

7/ 

LA 

2.0 

2.0 

2.2 

2.1 

0.8 

0.8 

0.E 

0.9 

106 

179 

70 

10 

1.4- 

1.5 

1.7 

1.7 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.4 

180 

228 

97 

60 

2.6 

1.7 

1.4 

1.5 

2.3 

0.9 

0.2 

0.2 

203 

228 

97 

60 

84 

611 
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tttcklists  *  English! 
Otscrijitm  SUtistics  on  the  BuMtity  Indicii  of  Instruction 
by  Instntctiontl  Ymt  far  tht  Biliagtul  Suplt 


Scale 

Statistic 

IY0 

IYt 

IY2 

IY3 

IY4 

IFLTPR 

n 

57.4 

75.5 

70.1 

77.1 

44.4 

IFLTPR 

s 

24.7 

21.8 

13.3 

17.8 

15.7 

IFLTPR 

a 

161 

203 

228 

97 

60 

IFWfR 

n 

22.9 

5.0 

9.5 

15.1 

19.7 

IFWPR 

s 

i?.a 

9.4 

9.T 

9.6 

13.4 

IFWPR 

N 

203 

228 

97 

60 

IFSTPR 

n 

19.4 

22.4 

20.4 

27.8 

35.8 

IFSTPR 

s 

14.9 

21.4 

11.4 

13.4 

17.9 

IFSTPR 

N 

163 

203 

228 

97 

60 

mm 

n 

21.1 

30.8 

30.0 

29.0 

32.3 

mm 

s 

14.1 

23.7 

14.S 

14.2 

10.9 

mm 

it 

163 

207 

22ft 

97 

60 

mm 

it 

78.4- 

69.1 

70.0 

71.0 

67.6 

mm 

s 

14.1 

23.7 

14.7 

14.1 

to.? 

mm 

N 

141 

207 

22t 

97 

60 

IFT2Pf 

If 

42.* 

27.* 

2T.9 

4Z.f 

57.6 

IFT2PR 

S 

24.  7 

21.8 

13.5 

17.8 

15.7 

IFT2PR 

N 

143 

207 

225 

97 

60 

IFWRP 

It 

S1.4 

17.4 

30.2 

35. 5 

34.2 

IFVDRP 

S 

30.9 

27.3 

26.0 

22.1 

20.  D 

IFWRP 

N 

154 

191 

21? 

95 

60 
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The  quantity  indices  of  English  reading  inst.rjct.ion  are  presented 
in  Table  1!6.    Given  that  the  Checklist  format  reqirred  a  complete 
listing  across  each  of  the  categories  for  each  strategy  given  by  the 
interviewed  teacher,  the  percentage  of  time  associated  with  many  of 
the  categories  1s  either  (l)  constant  at  100%  (for  the  variables  of 
Materials,  Classification,  Role,  and  Number  of  Students),  or  (2) 
inappropriate  (for  the  variable*  of  Number  of  Basals,  Time,  Rank,  and 
Number  of  Checklists  1n  Semester).    Accordingly,  only  those  percents 
of  time  associated  with  the  multiple  categories  under  Instructional 
Focus  UFLT,  _IFWD,  and  JFST)  and  Activity/Task  (ATIN  and  ATLR)  are 
tabled.    Two  additional  percentages  derived  fronfTR?  Individual 
Instructional  Focus  percentages  are  also  tabled.    First,  IFT2PR 
represents  the  average  percent  of  literacy-focused  Instructional  time 
which  is  not  devoted  to  decoding  Instruction  (i.e.,  the  ave. aged  total 
of  the  percent  of  time  associated  with  the-  Instructional  focus 
categories  of  IFWDPR  and  IFSTPR).    Second,  the  relative  percentage 
??Eeinl*9  as  !^WDRf  is  the  percentage  of  time  devoted  to  word  meanings 
(IFWDPR)  relative  to  the  percentage  of  non-decoding  time  ( IFT2PR  -- 
the  percentage  of  time  spend  on   word,  sentence,  and  text  meaning). 

In  describing  the  English  reading  Instruction  as  represented  1n 
these  tables,  only  Instructional  years  1  through  i  will  be  considered, 
since  these  data  are  the  main  focus  of  subsequent  analyses.    Note  that 
the  number  of  observations  at  each  year  reflects  the  cohort  structure 
of  the  study  (see  Volume  2),  and  thus,  the  number  of  data  points  at 
instructional  years  3  and  4  (and  also  at  year  0)  1s  reduced  from  that 
available  at  years  1  and  2,  requiring  caution  1n  their  Interpreta- 
tion.   Such  Interpretation  1s  further  complicated  by  the  loss  of 
students  1n  Spanish  reading  programs:    as  students  gain  fluency  in 
English  oral  language  skills  and  Spanish  reading  sk1 lis,  they  exit  the 
Spanish  reading  programs  for  assignment  to  exclusive  English  reading 
programs. 

First,  considering  the  Instructional  focus  categories,  about 
three-fourths  of  the  Instructional  time  planned  was  devoted  to 
decoding  Instruction  during  the  first  and  second  Instructional  years, 
falling  by  about  15%  1n  each  of  the  subsequent  two  years.,  This 
instruction  was  to  be  focused  on  non-explicit  letter-sound  pairings  in 
each  of  the  grades  ~  the  relatively  low  variability  suggests  that 
little  explicit  letter-sound  work  was  planned.    The  a>.x>unt  of  time  to 
be  spent  on  word  meanings  was  around  5%  1n  first  grade,  Increasing  by 
about  5%  with  each  subsequent  year.    The  Instruction  that  was  planned 
was  quite  explicit  1n  the  first  year,  with  decreasing  expMdtness  in 
each  of  the  subsequent  years  (accompanied  by  Increasing  variability). 
About  20%  of  the  planned  instructional  focus  was  devoted  to  Instruc- 
tion 1n  the  meanings  of  sentences  and  texts  for  the  first  two  years, 
increasing  by  about  8%  1n  each  of  the  two  subsequent,  years  —  the 
large  variability  found  during  the  first  and  last  year,  however, 
suggests  substantial  individual  differences  1n  the  amounts  of  time 
devoted  to  this  Instructional  focus.    The  quality  of  the  planned 
instruction  was  fairly  stable  across  the  four  years  (though  somewhat 
lower  in  the  third  year),  and  was  generally  non-explicit  (e.g., 
favoring  a  focus  on  literal  facts  over  making  Inferences). 
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ca„/?P  matep1!1s»  thePe  <s  a  clear  trend  toward  more  planned  text 

M«M?°lJJ!«5t!¥lty/?Jk  Jcales'  about  30<  of  the  Planned  Instruc- 
tional activities  consist  of  Independent  work,  and  this  value  1s 

Jly  Safle  afross  1"Struct1onal  years  1-4  (though  again,  there  1s 
substantial  variability  associated  with  the  first  Instructional  year 
index).    Conversely,  group  work  represented  about  70*  of  the  planned 
activities.    For  Independent  work,  the  level  of  formal  language  demand 
was,  on  average,  mid-level  and  fairly  stable  across  the  ye*rs 

f  Jl  II ft/0?  gP?uP  "°pk'  the  level  °f  f<>™l  language  demand  was 
also  relatively  stable  across  years,  however,  1t  1s  noticeably  higher.. 

*     *?r\.tf?  1nstr"ct0P  scales,  the  Instructor  primarily  responsible 
for  the  delivery  of  the  planned  Instruction  was  the  teacher  1n  each  of 
the  four  Instructional  years.    Further,  the  role  played  was  also 
stable  across  the  four  Instructional  years,  and  tended  to  be  mid-way 
between  facilitation  and  direct  Instruction.  y 

Concerning  the  number  of  students  expected  1n  each  group,  there 
appears  to  be  a  trend  toward  larger  groups,  with  an  average  of  about 
nine  students  1n  the  first  years,  and  about  13  1n  the  later  years. 

For  the  time  measures,  the  average  amount  of  planned  dally  read- 
ing Instruction  1s  about  40  minutes  in  the  Initial  year,  Increasing  to 
about  60  minutes  in  the  later  years.    Note,  however,  the  relatively 
large  variance  1n  the  second  year. 

For  the  reading  group  rankings,  the  Internal  rank  1s  about 
average  across  the  four  years,  Indicating  that  the  target  student 
sample  taken  1n  this  study  Is  representative  of  the  average  readlnq 
groups  contained  within  each  of  the  classrooms.    The  external  ranking 
is  below  average  1n  each  year,  which  matches  the  English  readlnq 
comprehension  data  discussed  1n  Volume  5. 

Finally,  the  number  of  Checkl  sts  averaged  within  a  setter 
shows  the  trend  expected  from  the  change  In  data  col  lectio,  Eedule 
discussed  earlier:    on  average,  three  Interviews  were  condu  .ed  with 
each  teacher  in  each  year. 

The  English  quality  and  quantity  Indices  for  each  individual  site 
are  presented  1n  Appendix  H,  which  contains  10  table:,  two  for  each  of 
the  five  sites  (the  first  of  a  pair  presenting  the  quality  Indices 
and  the  second,  the  quantity  Indices).    As  1n  the  RAMOS  data,  some* 
site  differences  are  apparent,  but  these  will  not  be  discussed  here. 

Instruction  1n  Spanish  Read'.ig 

For  the  Spanish  reading  summaries,  Tables  27  and  28  display  the 
descriptive  statistics  for  the  average  quality  and  quantity  indices  of 
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Checklists  -  Spanish: 
Dticnptiw  Statistics  on  the  Quality  Indices  of  Instruction 
by  Instructional  Year  for  the  Bilingual  Saiple 


Scale 

Statistic 

IYO 

IY1 

IY2 

IY3 

IY4 

IFIT?1 

It 

2.2 

2.4 

2.3 

2.2 

2.1 

iar» 

s 

0.6 

0.J 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

iarm 

N 

87 

75 

90 

48 

20 

iFwm 

It 

3.0 

2.8 

2.7 

2.8 

3.0 

IFWW 

5 

0.0 

0.6 

0.5 

0.4 

0.0 

IFWIW 

X 

71 

24 

38 

35 

10 

IFSTHt 

» 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

1.2 

1.8 

IFSTW 

s 

0.4 

0.7 

0.7 

0.4 

0.9 

IFST» 

* 

59 

«4 

74 

32 

20 

IT 

4.2 

6.0 

7.0 

7.6- 

7.2 

imtimt 

S 

1.4 

1.1 

0.7 

0.5 

1.4 

KATiMe 

N 

95 

75 

9a 

4* 

21 

NBRonr 

If 

0.7 

0.9 

1.0 

0.8 

0.5 

S 

0.4 

0.2 

0.1 

0.5 

0.1 

NBROmt 

N 

9T 

75 

90 

48 

21 

ATI  WIN 

It 

2.0 

1.9 

2.0 

2.2 

2.4 

ATIMNI 

S 

0.? 

0.6 

0.2 

O.Z 

0.5 

mm 

N 

57 

68 

80 

21 

20 

It 

2.1 

2.2 

2.4 

2.3 

2.4 

ARAM 

S 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

0.4 

0.3 

ATUMW 

It 

97 

75 

90 

48 

21 

USSIM 

It 

4.8 

6.9 

6.9 

7.0 

6.3 

CLSsm 

s 

0.4 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

'  0.4 

dssm 

X 

9T 

7T 

90 

48 

21 

ROLERN 

It 

3.4 

3.7 

3.0 

3.6 

8.7 

MH£» 

s 

0,6 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.3 

RQLEflt 

N 

93 

75" 

90 

4fl 

LI 

NSTDHN 

It 

7.4 

10.2 

8.9 

11.9 

13.6 

NSTDhl 

S 

2.8 

5.1 

4.3 

5.7 

7.4 

NSTDRN 

N 

93 

7T 

90 

48 

21 

TIKE?* 

It 

224.7 

317.9 

402.7 

29Y.3 

341.2 

hub* 

S 

98.7 

154.1 

234.6 

136.3 

94.5 

tiiem 

It 

97 

75 

90 

48 

21 

RNXimt 

It 

1.9 

20 

2.1 

1.8 

1.9 

mm 

S 

0.8 

0.8 

0.5 

0.4 

0.2 

mm 

N 

a 

23 

64 

34 

18 

mm 

ii 

1.7 

1.5 

1.6 

1.3 

1.3 

RBKEMU 

S 

0.5 

0.4 

0.6 

0.5 

0.3 

RRKQW 

It 

44 

61 

76 

47 

20 

NClSlft 

It 

2.9 

2,5 

1.7 

1.4 

1. 1 

NCIS» 

s 

2.8 

\2 

0.8 

0.5 

0.3 

CISrae 

N 

97 

75 

o48 

O 

21 
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TYA 

TVt 
111 

ITZ 

TVT 

IYJ 

IY4 

in  tm 

irLi  r  ti 

■ 

At  7 

91  ft 

77  9 

//•  7 

iff  A 

oO.Z 

IFLTPR 
ir  wi  r  i\ 

s 

1*  7 

11  T 

iTo  J 

1A  "> 

Zv.  £ 

20. 9 

TFlTPfl 

M 

n 

74 

/3 

OA 

TV 

jo 

Zl 

IftOPR 

*r  wvrn 

M 

n 

?A  7 

40a  £ 

lo.B 

f  J  A 

14.0 

irwvr n 

Q 

&4n  V 

ft  9 

13.0 

13.4 

rnmao 

It 

jq 
W 

Zl 

IFSTPR 

n 

12.3 

13.6 

to.2 

13.2 

23.7 

IFSTW 

s 

14.3 

12.3 

12.8 

14.2 

18.1 

IFSTPR 

» 

93 

73 

90 

48 

21 

mm 

19 

14.0 

22,3 

28.1 

11.2 

16.8 

mm 

* 

* 

14,3 

13.1 

14.8 

14.0 

6.6 

mm 

N 

93" 

73* 

90 

41 

21 

mm 

it 

83»r 

77.3 

71.8 

88.8 

83.1 

mm 

14.3 

13.1 

14.8 

14.0 

6.6 

mm 

93 

73 

90 

48 

21 

IFT2PR 

38. 8 

18.1 

22.1 

32.0 

39.7 

IFT2P* 

S 

27.4 

13.7 

14.3 

20.2 

20.0 

IFT2PR 

H 

73 

73 

90 

48 

21 

IFWRP 

II 

57.5 

19.1 

23.9 

49.0 

27.3 

IFKDRP 

S 

33.8 

29.3 

34.2 

40.0 

33.0 

IFWRP 

N 

83 

38 

81 

46 

21 
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instruction,  respectively.    These  data  are  also  summarized  for  each  of 
the  five  Instructional  years,  and  are  structurally  identical  to  those 
displaying  the  English  data.   As  in  the  above  discussion,  the  kinder- 
garten data  wm  not  be  discussed  here;  and  again,  the  dlfferencts 
dues  to  cohort  require  cautious  interpretation. 

Considering  the  Instructional  focus  categories,  about  three- 
q-jarters  of  the  Instructional  time  planned  was  devoted  to  decoding 
instruction  during  the  first  and  second  years,  matching  the  planned 
English  Instruction.    However,  whereas  this  value  fell  to  about  45%  in 
the  English  data,  1t  dropped  only  to  about  60%  1n  the  Spanish  data. 
The  explldtness  of  this  Spanish  decoding  Instruction  matched  that  of 
the  English  Instruction:    a  focus  on  non-expl1dt  letter-sound  pair- 
ings in  each  of  the  grades,  with  little  explicit  .etter-sound  work 
Manned.    The  amount  of  time  to  be  spent  on  word  .meanings  was  around 
5%  1n  first  and  second  grade,  and  around  15%  1n  th'rd  and  fourth 
grade,  thus,  showing  a  different  pattern  than  that  found  1n  English. 
The  Instruction  planned  was  quite  explicit  1n  the  first  grade,  and  did 
not  show  the  steady  decline  1n  explldtness  found  1n  the  English 
data.   About  15%  of  the  planned  Instructional  focus  was  devoted  to 
Instruction  1-  the  meanings  of  sentences  «*nd  texts  for  the  first  three 
years,  Increasing  by  about  10%  1n  the  fourth  year  --  for  these 
students,  the  relatively  larger  amounts  of  time  devoted  to  decoding 
instruction  were  associated  with  relatively  smaller  amounts  of  tl.-ne 
devoted  to  the  study  of  connected  text.    The  explldtness  of  this 
instruction  1s  fairly  constant  across  Instructional  year  ,  and  tends 
to  be  somewhat  lower  than  that  found  1n  English. 

For  materials,  as  1n  English,  there  1s  a  clear  trend  toward  more 
planned  text  usage  1n  years  2-4  as  compared  to  years  0-1,  though 
again,  the  variability  1n  the  early  years  1s  substantial  relative  to 
the  later  years.    Also,  the  number  of  basals  employed  has  an  average 
value  of  one,  though  the  usage  of  basals  1s  noticeably  lower  1n  the 
fourth  year. 

For  the  activity /task  scales,  about  25%  of  the  planned  Instruc- 
tional activities  consisted  of  ir dependent  wcrk  during  the  first  two 
years,  dropping  to  about  15%  1n  the  remaining  two  years.  Conversely, 
group  work  represented  about  75%  of  th    planned  Instruction  during  the 
first  two  years,  Increasing  to  about  8b%  1n  Instructional  years  three 
and  four.    This  1s  1n  contrast  to  the  English  data  where  a  split  of 
30%  versus  70%  was  found  ova*  all  years.    The  relative  level  of  formal 
language  demand  associated  with  this  work  mirrored  that  found  in  the 
English  data:    Independent  work  about  mid-level  and  stable  across 
years,  with  group  work  also  stable,  but  higher  1n  formal  demands. 

For  the  Instructor  scales,  as  1n  the  English  data,  a  teacher  was 
primarily  responsible  for  the  delivery  of  the  planned  Instruction  in 
each  of  the  four  Instructional  years.    The  planned  role  of  the 
instructor  tended  to  be  mid-way  between  facilitation  and  direct 
instruction  during  the  first  two  years,  as  in  the  English  data.  How- 
ever, unlike  the  English  data  which  showed  no  change  1n  the  planned 
role  over  the  four  instructional  years,  here,  the  role  was  substan- 
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tlally  higher  (reflecting  almost  exclusive  direct  instruction)  for  the 
latter  two  years. 

Concerning  the  number  of  students  expected  1n  each  group,  the 
trend  1s  toward  larger  groups  (23  was  found  1n  the  English  data)  with 
an  average  of  about  nine  students  1n  the  first  years,  and  about  13 
students  *n  later  years. 

For  the  time  measures,  the  average  amount  of  planned  dally 
reading  Instruction  1s  about  30  minutes  1n  each  Instructional  year 
except  the  second,  where  1t  1s  almost  40  minutes  per  day  (but  note  the 
large  variability  1n  that  year).    Thus,  the  amount  of  planned  readlno 
time  for  students  1n  Spanish  reading  programs  1s  about  half  that 
planned  for  students  1n  Engllsn  reading  programs. 

For  the  reading  group  rankings,  the  Internal  rank  1s  about  aver- 
age across  tfc«  four  years,  as  was  found  1n  the  English  data,  .iowever, 
the  external  ranking  1s  well  below  averse  1n  each  year,  and  1s  lower 
here  than  1n  the  English  data. 

Finally,  the  number  of  Checklists  averaged  within  a  semester 
shows  the  same  trend  found  1n  the  English  data  and  expected  from  the 
change  1n  data  collection  schedule:    on  average,  three  interviews  were 
conducted  with  each  teacher  1n  each  year. 

The  Spanish  quality  and  quantity  Indices  for  each  Individual  site 
are  presented  1n  Appendix  I,  again,  consisting  of  10  tables,  two  for 
each  of  the  five  sites  with  the  first  of  a  pair  displaying  the  quality 
indices,  and  the  second,  the  quantity  Indices.    As  with  the  English 
data,  the  Interested  reader  ts  left  to  explore  these  differences. 


Factor  Analyses 

In  order  to  further  reduce  these  Instructional  data,  the  14 
instructional  quality  Indices  and  the  seven  associated  quantity 
indices  described  above,  were  subjected  to  factor  analysis  techniques. 
The  analyses  were  conducted  over  the  entire  set  of  Individual  summa- 
ries obtained  from  the  bilingual  sample  (254  students),  disregarding 
student,  grade,  and  date  of  Interview,  but  treating  English  and 
Spanish  separately  (1393  and  550  Individual  student  summaries, 
respectively,  obtained  over  the  rive  years  of  data  collection). 

As  1n  the  RAMOS  data,  an  examination  of  the  descriptive 
statistics  and  correlations  based  on  the  indi vi dual  protocol  summary 
measures  argued  for  the  deletion  of  some  of  the  variables  from  the 
factor  analyses.    Of  the  set  of  21  Indices,  only  14  were  entered  1n 
the  English  analysis,  and  only  10  1n  the  Spanish  analysis.  The 
variables  deleted  and  the  rationale  for  their  deletion  are  given 
telow. 

For  the  English  analysis,  a  nui  r  of  variables  were  deleted  due 
to  negligible  variance.    Each  variable  represented  a  quantity  index 
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a  Percenta9e  of  time),  with  all  cases  having  values  of  100* • 
MAT1PR.  CLSSPR.  ROLEPR,  IfTTPR,  and  ATTTPR .    Unllkl  the  RAMOS  data 
where  only  one  variable  was  deleted  due  low  variability,  such  cases 
n?2J?  f5?Cted  9lven  the  structure  of  the  Interview.    A  number  of 
quantity  Indices  were  also  deleted  due  to  their  strong  correlations 
with  other  variables  entered  1n  the  factor  analysis:    (1)  IFWOPR 
given  Its  high  correlation  with  IPWDRP,  (2)  ATLRPR.  high  v  correlated 
with  ATINPR,  (3)  IFT2PR,  relateoTTo^h  IrWhSj  IFSTPR,  (I) 
IFLTRF^relaterwW  IFLTPR,  and  (5)  ATLW7  relaH3To  both  ATLRPR 

and  ATINPR.    Finally,  a  number  of  variables  were  deleted  due  to  a  

relatively  sa»11  number  of  cases  for  which  a  value  was  available  (any 
value  which  was  based  on  less  than  80%  of  the  total  number  of  cases) 
These  included  (1)  JFWOMN  (742  cases  or  53%  of  the  sample  with 
values/,  reflectlng-hereTas  1n  the  RAMOS  deletion,  the  little  atten- 
tion given  to  Instruction  1n  word  meanings,  and  (2)  RNHMN  (654  or 
471),  the  small  sample  size  here  Indicating  that  many  reading  groups 
within  a  classroom  were  all  reading  1n  the  same  parts  of  the  basal 
series,  and  therefore,  no  Internal  rankings  could  be  made,  though 
external  rankings  were  possible.  s 

For  the  Spanish  analysis,  the  same  variables  deleted  for 
negligible  variance  1n  the  English  data  were  deleted  here  (namelv 
MAJ1PR   CLSSPR,  ROLtPR,  IFJTp|,  and  ATTTPR K  as  werl  those  de^ed  due 
to  tnelr  strong  correlations  with  other  variables  entered  1n  the 
analysis  (namely,  IFWOPR,  ATLRPR.  IFT2PR,  IFLTRP,  and  ATLRRP). 
Finally,  more  variables  were  deleteTlrTthTlpaTTlsh  data  than  1n  the 
Eng  ish  data  due  to  relatively  small  samples,  and  these  Included  the 
I?!l2!1?3;„  J£H?M  (222  or  40%  of  the  sample),  IFSTMN  (307  or  56%), 
TFBW  (406  Tm)l  (21?  °P  mU  ^H**  or  71%),  and 

English  Factor  Analysis 

*u   cIn^nJs  s^tlon,  the  results  of  the  factor  analysis  conducted  on 
the  English  Individual  student  summaries  ar?  presented,  followed  by 
descriptive  data  on  the  subsequent  computation  of  factor  scores  for 
the  Individual  student  yearly  summaries. 

Derivation  of  Factors 

In  the  analysis,  six  factors  had  eigenvalues  above  1,  but  only 
the  Initial  five  factors  were  employed  1n  subsequent  analyses.  The 
first  factor  accounted  for  17.5%  of  the  variance,  with  the  next  suc- 
cessive factors  accounting  for  15.5%,  11.3%,  9.5%,  and  7.7%,  respec- 
tively, for  a  total  of   61.5%  explained  variance  (chance  expectation 
is  36%).    Of  the  14  variables  entered  1n  the  analysis,  each  loaded  on 
at  least  one  factor  except  for  ATLRMN,  and  of  these  all  loaded  on  a 
single  factor  with  the  exceptions  of  HATlMN  and  IFSTPR,  which  loaded 
on  two  factors.    Table  29  gives  the  factor  loadings  for  the  variables 
entered  1n  the  English  analysis.    As  1n  the  RAMOS  factor  tables,  the 
rows  derlne  the  entered  variables,  and  the  columns  are  defined  by  the 
factors,  using  mnemonic  names  which  best  reflect  the  Instructional 
dimensions  identified  in  the  analysis.    Also,  as  in  the  earlier 
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Table  29 


Chtcklist  -  English! 
itaMMi  ftotittd  Fictor  flitru 
tustd  on  1393  ustmtions  frot  th»  Bilijgutl  Siipie 


Fictor 


AOC 

QFL 

3T8 

PUT 

6ftV 

irthh 

0.023 

0.439 

0.044 

0.283 

0.007 

IFSTBH 

0.194 

0.024 

-0.049 

-0.793 

-O.045 

mm 

0.172 

0.324 

0.077 

0.394 

-0.129 

mam 

0.029 

0.194 

-0.213 

0.331 

-0.307 

mm 

0.140 

0.458 

-0.234 

0.151 

-U33 

mm 

0.4O9 

0.217 

0.047 

0.148 

0.214 

Chtcklist  ctssw 

-0.155 

0.437 

0.143 

-0.227 

0.083 

Vvitflt  ROLEW 

-0.081 

-0.039 

-0.849 

0.040 

0.048 

N6TDHN 

0.234 

0.138 

0.048 

-0.033 

0.481 

RRKEM 

0.978 

-0.229 

0.213 

0.144 

0.141 

IFITPR 

-o.str 

-0.001 

0.04? 

0.282 

0.024 

IFSTPR 

0.733- 

0.143 

0.087 

-0.195 

-0.334 

ATIHW 

0.070 

0.009 

0.833 

0.01O 

-0.044 

IFWRP 

-0.132 

-0.182 

-0.141 

-0.120 

0.748 

discussed  analyses,  only  variables  with  loadings  greater  than  .45  were 
used  1n  the  subsequent  computation  of  factor  scores,  and  thus,  only 
these  variables  are  discussed  below. 

The  first  factor  1s  altogether  quantitative,  with  a  strong 
positive  weight  for  the  percentage  of  time  devoted  to  Instruction  1n 
the  meaning  of  sentences  and  texts  ( IFSTPR) ,  and  a  strong  negative 
weight  for  the  percentage  of  time  devoted  to  decoding  Instruction 
(IFLTPR).    The  only  other  variable  with  a  significant  contribution  1s 
the  external  ranking  of  the  reading  group  based  on  the  students'  posi- 
tion 1n  the  basal  reader  (RNgMN),  showing  a  positive  loading.  The 
factor  resembles  one  of  the  KAMOS  factors  reflecting  the  amount  of 
decoding.    Note,  however,  that  the  loading  1s  exactly  opposite  the 
RAMOS  factor,  and  thus,  as  laid  out  here,  this  factor  represents  the 
amount  of  comprehension,  or  ACM.    The  positive  loading  of  the  rankln 


larger  proportions  of  time  on  "reading  for  comprehension"  while  groups 
below  grade  level  spend  larger  proportions  of  time  on  decoding. 

The  second  factor  consists  entirely  of  positively  loading  quality 
variables:    the  quality  of  decoding  Instruction  (IfLTMN),  the  quality 
of  Independent  work  (ATINMN),  and  the  quality  of  the  educational  back- 
ground of  the  Individual  providing  Instructional  guidance  (CLSSMN). 
Of  lesser  Importance  1s  the  positive  loading  for  primary  materials 
(MAT1MN).    Paralleling  one  of  the  RAMOS  factors,  this  factor  1s  best 
descri bed  as  an  Index  of  the  quality  of  formal  language,  or  QFL. 

The  third  factor  1s  straightforward,  showing  a  strong  positive 
weight  for  the  percentage  of  tlira  devoted  to  Independent  work  (ATINPR) 
and  a  laroi  negative  weight  for  the  role  played  by  any  associated"^ 
instructor  (ROLEMN).    This  combination  of  variables  Indicates  that  the 
instructional  pole  1s  diminished  qualitatively  as  more  reliance  is 
given  to  Independent  wc~k.    Accordingly,  this  factor  1s  labelled 
seatwork,  or  STW. 

The  fourth  factor  1s  complex.    It  shows  a  large       itlve  weight 
for  the  quality  of  Instruction  devoted  to  sentence/text  meaning 
( IFSTMN),  but  negative  weights  of  lesser  magnitude  for  both  the 
quality  of  the  primary  materials  (MAT1MN)  and  the  number  of  basals 
employed  (NBRDMN).    This  pattern  suggests  that  greater  amounts  of  non- 
expHdt  Instruction  1n  sentence/text  meanings  are  found  as  student's 
are  exposed  to  more  textual  material.    Based  on  the  two  references  to 
materials,  this  factor  1s  labelled  primary  materials,  or  PMT»  but  the 
strong  weight  for  IFSTMN  Indicates  that  this  1s  an  oversimplification. 

The  final  factor  derived  shows  a  strong  positive  weight  for  the 
relative  percentage  of  Instruction  devoted  to  word  meaning  (IFWORP), 
coupled  with  a  negative  weight  (of  a  lesser  magnitude)  for  the  percent 
of  time  devoted  to  sentence/text  meaning  (IFSTPR).    The  factor  also 
shows  a  large  positive  weight  for  the  number  of  students  contained  in 
the  Instructional  group  (NSTDMN).    As  such,  the  factor  is  best 
de.-cribed  as  an  Index  of  group  vocabulary  Instruction,  or  GRV,  a 
separable  component  not  observed  in  operation  in  the  RAMOS  <iata. 


above  grade  level  to  spend 
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th.  J"  ^"""J/"*'  1  -  f1ve  Actors  Identified  in  the  analysis  are  (1) 
the  aiuunt  of  comprehension  Instruction,  (2)  the  quality  of  fomal 

JSSHS9  ??w"?X  °f  thS  l°rmd]  langua9e  ^nds™   "upon  the 
SSKh  ^l^hSJTSff  5  JeatT0P,C'  (4)  the  qual1t*  «f  Primly 

Descriptive  Statistics  on_Fac^6r_Scores 

f1rst°?ranhsf^1nn°tfhriS  a?a]ySlS^  faCt0P  SC0Pes  WPe  cr"ted  by 
|I2;J  SlSSll9     f  averaged  values  (those  final  sundry 

«;!fl1be?  MPl^***ch  Ktri  the  averaged  Fall  and  Spring7 
average  scale  values)  to  z-scores,  and  then  weighting  .he  -elevant 

JHTffi  hZ;%Ch0PeS  f°P  e?Ch  factor  (those  sh°"1"9  ^oa9d1  gsl  eatSr 
than  .45)  by  the  appropriate  loading  values. 

year  o  and  Tab,  •  31  11splay1ng  Instruction,   years  1  through  4). 

Note  that  the  procedure  for  deriving  factor  scores  Involves 

!JdRsW1.Zflat1;n,0Lthe  aV6Paged  SUfflmaP*  ?nd1ces  ^"stft  en  ie^ghtlng 
and  summing   f  factor  component  values.   Thus,  the  r-  alt 1ng  factor 
scores  are  not  expected  to  conform  to  a  standard  distribution  wit a 
*an  of  u  and  a  standard  deviation  of  1.   As  seen  1n  Table  31  the 
^lQ°  ee4:;   the  (overall)  factor  scores  at  each  Instruct  ona  year 

year  )     Th.  siZl SVTU'004  1°  °'039  over  the  fouP  1nttruet1c35l 
(fr2  n  ?pn \    S         deY1at1ons»  however,  show  a  much  larger  range 
(from  0.280  to  0.810).    Although  some  speclflr  site  ^fferences  In 
factor  score  averages  are  apparent,  they  will  not  be  discussed  here. 

cai™iirVT|!ble5      throu9n  36,  the  correlations  for  the  bilingual 
ll?rln^e  Wen  the  comPuted  E"9Hsh  factor  scores  and  each  yearly 
III  il%^?ti:Sf°rt  (pe9aPd,ess  °f  or  not  the  variable 

*IU<  n  it?   I  ?e   aCt0P  anal*s1s>  ^  Presented,  for  Instructional 
vears  0  through  4,  respectively.    These  correlations  are  discussed 
below,  again,  treating  only  ^hose  for  Instructional  years  1  thmugh  4. 

u,H^?Pet!Le/ilrSt  fact0P»  of  comprehension  (ACM),  two 

variables  which  were  not  Included  1n  the  analysis  shew  positive 
relations  w  th  ^he  factor  1n  *ach  of  the  four  Instructional  years. 
First,  the  internal  ranking  variable,  RNWMN,  shows  a  sma.l 

ab2f  •*]  ^1ch  fuPtheP  ^PPoTts  the  Interpretation 
eased  on  the  loading  of  the  external  ranking  va^able,  RNKEMN 

]ap9e  P?s1!1^  correlations  for  th*  +FT2PR  TarTabie  (not 
Included  in  *-<j  analysis)  which  reoresents  the  percenTage  of  time 

J?ri2j;^n,JrUCtl?'  1?  H*"1"9  (w0Pd'  senten«.  and  text  comb  ned), 
IF *TP*  ln<i  f  9h  c?PPelat1ons  with  the  loading  variables 

IFLTPR  and  IrSTPR.    f^all  positive  relatlonr  are  apparent  at  each 
instruct onaTyear  (.  out  .4)  for  the  quality  of  Instruction  devoted 

a^Ll!"^*  meanlng  lIES*^  a  vap1able  1nclud^  1n  the  factor 
analysis.    This  suggests  tHaTFor  planned  Instruction,  as  the  quantity 
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Table  30 


Checklist  *  English: 
Descriptive  Statistics  on  Factur  Scores  Overall  and  by  Site 
for  Instructional  Year  0  for  the  Bihnqj&J  Saipie 


Factor  Statistic  Overall  Site  0 


N 

0.010 

0.240 

S 

0.649 

0.229 

N 

141 

32 

•f 

0.004 

0.076 

S 

0.337 

0.487 

N 

143 

32 

ST¥ 

N 

0.000 

-0.606 

S 

o.rci 

0.341 

N 

163 

32 

WIT 

It 

-o.ou 

0.179 

S 

0.471 

0.382 

N 

161 

32 

GRV 

If 

0.000 

-0.007 

0.487 

0.246 

N 

167 

37 

iti  I 

Siti  2 

Sitl  3 

Siti  5 

-0.630 

-0.520 

0.196 

-0.171 

0.000 

0.393 

0.689 

0.695 

3 

12 

60 

56 

0.330 

0.495 

-0.119 

-0.027 

0.000 

0.248 

0.229 

0.231 

3 

12 

60 

56 

1.110 

-0.047 

0.480 

-0.218 

0.000 

0.397 

0.641 

0.594 

3 

12 

60 

56 

0.140 

0.680 

-0.222 

-0.050 

0.000 

0.398 

0.418 

3. '24 

3 

12 

60 

56 

-0.240 

-0.235 

-0.004 

0.077 

0.0«O 

0.284 

0.521 

0.578 

3 

12 

60 

56 
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Table  31 


Checklist  -  English; 
Descriptive  Statistics  a,i  Factar  Scores  Overall  and  by  Site 
for  Instruction*!  Years  1-4  for  the  Bilingual  Susie 


INSTRUCTIONAL  YEAS  1 


INSTRUCTIONAL  YEAR  3 


STK 


PnT 


SRV 


AM 

an. 

STK 

?nx 

SRV 


Statistic  Overall  Site  0 

Site  1 

Site  2 

Site  3 

Site  5 

Overall  Site  0 

Site  1 

Site  2 

H 

0.0T? 

-0.074 

-0.411 

1.048 

-0.1?? 

-0.083 

0.000 

0.244 

-0.341 

-0.144 

S 

0.733 

0.328 

0.243 

1.186 

0.454 

C.378 

0.580 

0.607 

0.218 

0.37? 

N 

203 

33 

? 

31 

7ft 

1ft 

77 

51 

14 

32 

il 

-4.002 

-0.016 

-0.121 

0.01 ! 

-ft  ft7i 
•V« V/t 

Vm  137 

0.00O 

-0.077 

0.043 

0.1?? 

S 

0.324 

0.337 

0.210 

Vi  vVT 

ft  Jkl 

0.274 

0.262 

*.212 

0.322 

N 

203 

53 

? 

31 

70 

1ft 
TV 

77 

11 

14 

32 

N 

0.000 

-0.40? 

0.041 

o.m 

-A  i«a 

ft  Tft7 

0.000 

0.348 

0.244 

-0.470 

5 

0.808 

0.321 

0.486 

0.746 

ft  £i? 

ft  7TO 

Vi  1 07 

0.804 

0.422 

0.520 

0.757 

N 

203 

33 

? 

51 

t  V 

TV 

77 

51 

14 

32 

H 

-0.010 

0.314- 

0.388 

-0.347 

-0.248 

0  111 

Vm  4 TV 

-0.001 

0.030 

0.1BT 

-0.13J 

s 

0.331 

0.627 

0.165 

0.624 

0.290 

0.321 

0.348 

0.241 

0.175 

N 

2or 

33 

? 

31 

70 

TV 

77 

51 

14 

32 

N 

0.005 

0.1?8 

-0.M4 

-0.564- 

0.112 

0  001 

Vi  VVT* 

o.ooz 

-0.277 

0.428 

0.242 

S 

0.447 

0.476 

0.05B 

0.285 

O.T/r 

ft  3ftf 

0.482 

0.373 

0.487 

0.338 

N 

203 

33 

? 

31 

70 

40 

TV 

77 

31 

14 

32 

INSTRUCTIONAL  YEAR  2 

INSTRUCTIONAL  YEAR  4 

,1 

0.000 

0.073 

-0.373 

-0.003 

-O.04? 

0, 177 

0.000 

0.132 

-0.472 

-0,057 

S 

0.37? 

0.36? 

0.361 

0.?31 

0.43' 

0.370 

0.570 

0.^3 

0.4OS 

0.270 

N 

228 

34 

11 

35 

75* 

31 

60 

7 

17 

U 

0.002 

-0.118 

-0.125- 

-0.066 

0.026 

0.177. 

0.000 

0.00? 

-0.045 

0.OO4 

S 

0.340 

0.434 

0.490 

0.285 

0.273 

0.177 

0.280 

0.343 

0.204 

0.152 

N 

228 

34 

13 

35 

75 

51 

60 

14 

7 

17 

H 

0.000 

-0.373 

-0.811 

0.724 

0.046 

0.26? 

0.000 

-0.183 

0.173 

0.280 

S 

0.C10 

0.648 

0.375 

0.727 

0.638 

0.703 

0.777 

0.673 

0.656 

0.738 

•y 

223 

34 

13 

35 

75 

51 

60 

T4 

9 

17 

i 

-0.004- 

0.37? 

0.1C? 

-0.137 

-0.177 

-0.072 

0.0OO 

0.088 

-0.281 

-0.028 

s 

0.432 

0.568 

0.260 

0.14+ 

0.278 

0.i42 

0.381 

O.«0? 

0.376 

0.226 

•( 

22P 

54 

13 

35 

75 

n 

60 

34 

7 

17 

it 

O.OC 

-o.i-tf 

0.134 

-0.068 

0.020 

0.160 

0.000 

-0.182 

0.052 

0.340 

s 

,.•24- 

0.332 

0.376 

0.511 

0.4O3 

0.430 

0.444 

0.«8 

0.404 

0.26? 

N 

22B 

54 

13 

35 

73 

51 

60 

34 

7 

17 

9 
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Table  32 


Checklist  *  English! 
Correlations  betntw  Seals  Z-Sccrss  and  Factor  Scores 
for  Instructions!  Year  0  for  the  Bilingual  Suple 


Factor  Scorn 

(K>143? 

Entered  in 

Analysts 

O 

UFL 

STY 

put 

58V 

BUT 

yea 

0.073 

0.344 

-0.03T 

0.190 

-0  077 

IFMDHN 

no 

0.040 

0.304 

0.399 

0. 19A 

V.  470 

0  074 

IFSTHM 

yet 

0.042 

-0.244 

-4-324 

'  «  WAT 

NAT1HN 

yas 

0.111 

0.388 

-0.039 

0  793 

-fl  770 

NBROftlt 

yes 

0.141 

0.323 

-0.347 

mm 

yn 

0.109 

0.434 

-0.109 

0.447 

AflT 

mm 

yet 

-0.083 

-0.03+ 

0.248 

-0.114 

0.218 

assm 

ye» 

-0.141 

0.372 

0.003 

-O.207 

0.314 

mm 

ye* 

0.021 

0.03Z 

-0.831 

0.018 

-0.088 

NSTSm 

yes- 

-0.244- 

-Ovlll 

0.444 

-0.394 

0.449 

riHEfflt 

no 

0.33T 

-0.283" 

0.149 

-0.057 

-0.002 

RNKint 

no 

-0.10Z 

-0.091 

0.295 

0.244 

0.310 

mm 

yes 

0.421 

-0.113 

0.374 

0.013 

-0.341 

mm 

no 

0.017 

0.327 

-0.232 

0.374 

-0.17? 

IFLTPR 

yei 

-J,834 

-0.102 

0.238 

-0.030 

0.213 

IFKBPR 

no 

0.302 

0.073 

-0.198 

-0.045 

0.3?? 

IFSTPR 

ye* 

0.892 

0.043 

-0.11* 

0.097 

-0.778 

ATINPR 

yes 

-0.239 

-0.138 

0,34'j 

-0.005 

0.21? 

ATLRPR 

no 

0.239 

0.138 

-0.845 

0.003 

-0.21? 

IFT2PR 

no 

0.834 

0.102 

-0.237 

0.031 

-0.213 

yes 

-0.24? 

-0.039 

-0.141 

-0.283 

0.808 

9 
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toll  3-3 


ChKklift  -  English: 
Carnlitianf  bttMM  Scili  Z-*3corw  ud  Ftttor  Scorn 
for  Instructional  Yiir  I  for  thi  Bilingual  Sup  It 


Factor  Scorn 

(IN203) 

Entirrt  in 

Arulyiis 

ACT 

OR. 

STV 

m 

SRV 

IFIT1W 

yn 

9.231 

0.667 

0.010 

-0.074 

0  C5i 

mom 

no 

-0.261 

-0.224 

-0.097 

•o.yu 

0.122 

IFSTffll 

yis 

0.421 

-0.209 

0.2*0 

-0.796 

-0.179 

nATim 

yn 

-0.231 

0.380 

-0.164 

0.848 

-0.164 

NBRDMI 

yi» 

-0.314 

0.164- 

-0.406 

0.816 

0.09* 

mm 

yw 

0.070 

0.3M 

v.  049 

-).084 

0.091 

AfLW 

yn 

0.71Z 

0.047 

0.227 

-0.138 

-0.230 

asm 

yn 

0.134- 

0.332 

0.138 

-0.001 

0.000 

mm 

yn 

-0.484- 

-0.030 

-0.938 

0.27* 

0.307 

mm 

yn 

-0.161 

0.037 

-0.148 

-0.00? 

0.634- 

TINGfc 

no 

-0.292 

-0.04? 

-0.270 

-0.018 

0.272 

mm 

no 

0.305 

0.097 

'  0.038 

0.21? 

-0.207 

mm 

yn 

lr.676 

0.294 

0.283" 

0.247 

-0.277 

Kim 

IHJ 

0.207 

-0.020 

0.122 

0.106 

-0.160 

mm 

yit 

-0.92J 

-0.012 

-0.361 

0.479 

0.460 

mm 

no 

-0.030 

0.101 

-0.397 

-A.336 

0.510 

IFSTPR 

yw 

0.933 

-0.C31 

0.340 

-0.340 

-0.692 

mm 

y« 

0.473 

-0.046 

0.936 

-0.326 

-0.413 

ATLRPR 

no 

-0.473 

0.047 

-0.933 

0.g*U 

0.412 

IFT2PR 

no 

0.923 

0.012 

0.361 

-0,479 

-0.460 

mm 

yw 

-0.?18 

-0,026 

-0.374 

-0.266 

0.724 

9 
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Tail*  :tt 


Checklist  -  Enqhsiw 
Correlations  betveen  Scale  Z-Scorss  uid  Factor  Scorn 
for  Instructional  Yiar  1  'or  the  Silliqual  Saople 


Factor  Scores 

(N*228> 

Entered  in 

Analysis 

401 

QFL 

3TH 

put 

SRV 

ytt 

0,087 

0.566 

0.034 

-0.07? 

0.1*4 

mom 

no 

-0.051 

-0.190 

-0.171 

0.003 

-J.  270 

IFSTTW 

yes 

0.241 

0.067 

0.387 

-0.812 

0.000 

NATMN 

yes 

0.140 

0.554 

-0.157 

0-T23 

-0.003 

NBROm 

yet 

-0.10 J 

-0.229 

-0.209 

0.647 

-0.158 

ATINHN 

yti 

0.295 

0.524 

0.034- 

-0.157 

-C.004 

ATLRHN 

yes 

0.380 

0.191 

-0.173 

-(.010 

-0,<93 

CLSSIM 

ye« 

-0.010 

0.532 

0.w81 

(.056 

0.0S9 

ROOM 

yet 

-0.lt? 

-0.060 

-0.941 

0.331 

-0.128 

NSTDH» 

yet 

-0.021 

0.144 

-0.09* 

-0.030 

0.470 

rnoN 

nir 

0.137 

0.294 

0.410 

-0.367 

0.151 

RHKIW 

no 

0.314- 

0.08O 

0.139 

-O.IBJ 

0.014 

RNKEHN 

ye* 

0.603 

0.221 

0.128 

-0.062 

-0.165 

NCISJW 

no. 

0.047 

0.040 

-0.320 

0.589 

-0.127 

rFLTPR 

yet 

-0.886 

-0.19T 

-0.166 

0.18C 

0.304- 

mm 

HO 

0.214 

0.113 

5.140 

-0.270 

0.462 

IFSTPR 

yes 

0.8oo 

0.134 

0.079 

0.011 

-0.74S 

ATINPR 

yes 

0.176 

-0-  47 

0.939 

•0.350 

-0.096 

ATUPR 

no 

-*>.176 

0.047 

-0.939 

0.330 

0.096 

IFT2PR 

no 

0.883 

0.193 

0.166 

-0.180 

-0.304 

IFM? 

yex 

-0.214 

0.118 

0. 189 

-U73 

0.747 

0 
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Table  T5 


Checklist  -  Enjhsiu 
Correlations  bttattn  Scale  Z-Score*  and  Factor  Scores 
for  Instructional  Yiar  5  for  the  Bilingual  Saaple 


Factor  Score* 

(H»?7) 

Entered  in 

Analysis 

ACfl 

8FL 

STV 

PUT 

SRV 

yet 

-0.037 

0.266 

-C.115 

-o.ow 

-O.057 

mom 

10 

0.062 

o.m 

-0.013 

0.500 

-0.061 

IFSTM 

yts 

0.413 

0.2C2 

-0.0?? 

-0.548 

-0.074 

mum 

yes 

0. 101 

0.451 

0.015 

«,316 

0.368 

mm 

yt* 

0.43? 

0.108 

0.35? 

,408 

-0.26? 

mm 

yts 

-0.224 

0.74* 

-0.63? 

-0.162 

0.360 

ATLMN 

y« 

0.12? 

0.281 

-0.223 

-0.177 

0.070 

ass* 

r» 

-0.031 

0.448 

-O.076 

0.172 

0.164 

ROLBW 

-0,385 

0.441 

-0.?37 

-0.23? 

0.41? 

mm 

yts 

-0.008 

0.363 

-0.387 

0.014 

0.612 

men 

no 

0.07f 

5.1?2 

-0.078 

0.1?6 

0.356 

RMCItflF 

no 

0.080 

0.175 

0.0?? 

-0.04? 

Rmm 

yts 

J.  336 

0.051 

0.125 

0.006 

-0.010 

«C*SfW 

no 

0.057 

0.244 

0.04? 

0.294 

-0.078 

IFLT7R 

yt» 

-o.w 

0.0?? 

-0.<17 

-0.108 

0.428 

IFWPR 

no 

0.0*1 

0.114 

0.0?? 

0.24? 

0.303 

IFSTPR 

m 

0.88? 

-0.173 

0.366 

-0.043 

-0.751 

ATIHPR 

ytt 

0.337 

-0.371 

0.?35 

0.336 

-0.438 

ATLRPR 

no 

•0.357 

0.371 

-0.734 

-4.336 

0.438 

IFT2PR 

CO 

O.?05 

-o.o?? 

0.417 

0.108 

-0  428 

IFHOR? 

yts 

-0.381 

0.382 

-0.264 

0.241 

0.842 

0 
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Table  36 


Checklist  -  English: 
Correlations  bstmn  Seal*  Z-Scores  and  Factor  Scores 
or  Instructional  Yeir  4  for  the  Bilingual  Sasple 


Factor  Scorer 
(N-60) 

Eotered  in 


Analysis 

ACT 

QFl 

STD 

PUT 

r  n  i 

SR'' 

IFLTJW 

ye* 

-0.43B 

0.477 

-O.ili 

-0.006 

0  070 

IFHDW 

no 

0.262 

-0.079 

-0.277 

0.091 

-0.630 

IFSTHM 

yet 

0.544 

0326 

0.172 

-0.804 

-O.0-.T 

MT1M 

yes 

-0.175 

0.167 

-0.008 

0.642 

-0.237 

mm 

yes 

0.296 

-0.087 

-0.130 

0.221 

-0.13i 

mm 

yes 

0.342 

0.409 

-0.381 

-0.319 

0.078 

ATUuH 

ye* 

0.231 

0.340 

-0.W 

-0.137 

-0.212 

CLSSW 

ye» 

0.237 

0.701 

0.146 

-0.491 

0.108 

ROLEHR 

yes 

-0.029 

oaoo 

-0.908 

0.344 

0.010 

mrm 

yes 

0.-375" 

0.14^ 

-0.1W 

-4.412 

0.(42 

mm 

no 

0.174 

0.172 

-0.044- 

-0.360 

-0.180 

RMim 

so 

0.644 

0.375 

0.400 

-0.378* 

0.041 

mm 

yes- 

0.397 

0.136 

0.2UO 

-0.427 

0.101 

NCism 

no 

0.136 

-0.145 

-0.091 

0.118 

-0.070 

iFim 

y»s 

-0.893 

0.055 

0.021 

0.259 

0.141 

IFHDPR 

no 

-0.070 

-0.02?' 

-0.028 

-U39 

0.809 

IFSTPS 

yw 

0.833 

-0.027 

0.002 

■0.121 

-0.7*0 

mm 

yes 

0.132 

-0.272 

0.904 

0.009 

-0.326 

no 

-0.132 

0.272 

-0.9C4 

-O.0O9 

0.327 

IFT2M 

no 

0.890 

-0.053 

-0.239 

-0.141 

IFHDRP 

yes 

-0,382 

-O.OSo 

-0.146 

0.020 

0.330 
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of  this  instruction  in  meaning  Increases,  there  1s  a  trend  for  the 
quality  to  likewise  increase. 

For  the  second  factor,  the  quality  of  formal  language  (QFl).  one 
noticeable  perturbation  1n  the  correlators  1s  fend.    The  vaTTable 
reflecting  the  quality  of  the  primary  materials  (MAT1MN).  which  was 
the  lowest  value  variable  to  load  on  this  factor,  shows  relatively 
lower  correlations  with  the  factor  1n  both  the  first  and  (more 
particularly)  the  last  year.  v 

Considering  trie  correlation  pattern  for  the  third  f  ctor 
IVl™*  the  onl*  '<ystemat1c  k;*tem  of  note  is  that  fiund  for 

atlrpr,  not^Tncluded  1n  t.ie  factor  analysis,  which  represents  the 
percentage  of  time  spent  1n  group  work.    Given  this  variable's  stronq 
correlation  with  the  percent  of  time  1n  Independent  work  (ATINPR) 
which  loaded  on  this  factor,  the  high  negative  correlat1ons~are~to  be 
expected. 

For  the  fourth  factor,  the  quality  of  primary  materials  (PMT),  the 
only  notable  pattern  1s  that  for  the  contribution  made  by  the~mber 
of  basal  texts  referenced  (NBROMN),  which  steadily  decreases  with 
Increases  1n  Instructional  years  (from  .82  to  .22). 

For  the  final  factor,  group  vocabulary  Instruction  (GRV),  the 
percentage  of  time  devoted  to  Instruction  1n  word  meanlngTlFWDPR) 
wh.ch  was  not  Included  In  the  analysis,  shows  the  expected  positive 
relationship  with  the  factor,  given  Its  positive  correlation  with  the 
loading  variable  IFWDRP. 

Spanish  Factor  Analysis 

In  this  section,  the  results  of  the  factor  analysis  conducted  on 
the  Spanish  Individual  studant  summaries  are  presented,  followed  by 
descriptive  da*  a  on  the  subsequent  computation  of  factor  scores. 

Derivation  of  Factors 


In  the  analysis,  six  factjrs  had  eigenvalues  above  1,  but  only 
the  1f>1t1<fl  five  factors  were  employed  1n  subsequent  analyses.  The 
first  factor  accounted  for  19.7%  of  the  variance,  with  the  next 
successive  factors  accounting  for  15. S%,  14.4%,  11.8%,  and  10.0%, 
respectively,  for  a  total  of   71.8%  explained  variance  (chance 
expectation  1s  50%).    Of  the  10  variables  entered  1n  the  analysis, 
each  loaded  on  at  least  one  factor,  all  loading  on  a  single  factor 
with  the  exception  of  NBROMN,  which  loaded  on  two  factors,    Table  37 
gives  the  factor  loadings  for  the  variables  entered  1n  the  Spanish 
analysis.    As  1n  the  tngllsh  table,  the  rows  define  the  entered 
variables,  and  the  columns  are  defined  by  the  factors,  using  mnemonic 
names  whlrh  best  reject  the  Instructional  dimensions  identified  in 
the  analysis.    Again,  only  variables  with  loadings  greater  than  .45 
were  used  in  the  subsequent  computation  of  factor  scores,  and  thus 
only  these  variables  are  aiscussed  below. 
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Tibia  37 


Checklist  -  Spanish: 
Variau  Rotattd  Factor  Hatnx 
based  on  330  Observations  froa  the  Bihn^ual  Saaple 


Factor 


ADC 

STW 

FHT 

OTC 

NST 

IFLTflN 

0.263 

0.122 

-0.080 

-0.708 

0.177 

mim 

0.022 " 

-0.146 

0.733 

0.223 

0.317 

NBROHN 

0. 4?C 

0.021 

0.636 

-0.078 

-0.103 

ATLHfW 

-0.286 

0.326 

0.386 

-0.123 

-0.196 

Checklist  CISSM 

0.108 

0.148 

-0.032 

0.788 

0. lai 

Variable  mm 

-0.082 

-0.820 

0.168 

-0.164 

0.046 

NSTTM 

-0.031 

-0.012 

0.030 

-0.007 

0.927 

IFITPR 

0.841 

0.107 

0.161 

0.102 

0.133 

1FSTPR 

-0.776 

-O.02? 

3.172 

0.254 

0.212 

ATINP* 

0.053 

0.833 

0.207 

-O.lil 

0.029 

9 
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The  first  factor  1s  similar  to  a  factor  found  in  the  English 
data;  it  reflects  the  amount  of  decoding  Instruction  with  a  stronq 
positive  weight  for  IFLTPR  and  a  large  negative  weight  for  IFSTPR  A 
rinal  weakly  loading  variable  1s  the  positive  one  for  tne  number  of 
5"al  tfxts  u!ed  (NBROMN).    Though  the  factor  parallels  the  English 
ACM  factor,  the  weTghTTn?  Is  1n  the  opposite  direction,  and  thus  is 
labelled  amount  of  decoding,  or  ADC. 

The  second  factor  1s  quite  similar  to  the  third  English  Che-kUst 
factor  reflecting  the  amount  of  seatwork.   As  found  1n  those  data, 
there  Is  a  Positive  weighting  for  the  proportion  of  time  devoted  to 
independent  work  ( ATINPR ) ,  coupled  with  a  strong  negative  weight  for 
the  role  playel  by  any  associated  Instructor  (ROLEMN).    As  before, 
this  factor  1s  labeled  seatwork.  or  STW.   

The  third  factor  appears  to  be  group  Instruction  centered  around 
the  use  of  the  basal.    It  shows  a  large  positive  weight  for  the 
quality  of  the  primary  materials  (HAJ1MN),  and  smaller  positive 
weights  for  the  number  of  basal  texts  employed  (NBROHN)  and  the 
quality  of  formal  language  associated  with  group  work.    Based  on  the 
two  weights  for  materials,  the  factor  1s  labelled  primary  materials 
or  PMT,  although  this  1s  oversimplified.  

The  fourth  factor  appears  to  be  contrastlve  with  the  first 
factor,  the  amount  of  decoding  Instruction.    This  factor  shows  a  large 

??l,a™?  *e1ght  f0P  the  <!ua11ty  °f  Instruction  devoted  to  decoding 
(JFLJMN)  and  a  large  positive  weight  for  the  classification  of  any 
associated  Instructor  (CLSSMN).    This  pattern  suggests  that  the 
planned  decoding  Instruction  supervised  by  aides  1s  more  explicit  than 
that  to  be  supervised  by  teachers      aides  are  employed  to  teach 
letter-sound  correspondences,  while  teachers  provide  less  explicit 
practice  (to  those  who  perhaps  have  already  acquired  the  rudiments  of 
decoding).    Accordingly,  this  factor  1s  labelled  decoding  teacher 
classification,  or  PTC.   1  

The  fifth  factor  1s  straightforward,  showing  a  single  loading  for 
the  number  of  students  1n  the  Instructional  group.    As  such,  this 
factor  1s  labelled  number  of  students,  or  NST. 

In  summary,  the  five  factors  Identified  1n  the  analysis  are  (1) 
the  amount  of  decoding  Instruction,  (2)  the  amount  of  seatwork,  (3) 
the  quality  of  primary  materials,  although  this  factor  1s  more  com- 
plex, (4)  the  decoding  teacher's  classification,  which  1s  associated 
with  the  explidtness  of  the  decoding  Instruction  planned,  and  (5)  the 
'imber  of  students  1n  the  Instructional  group. 

Descriptive  Statistics  on  Factor  Scores 

On  the  basis  of  this  analysis,  factor  scores  were  created  follow- 
ing the  same  procedure  used  1n  the  computation  of  factor  scores  for 
the  English  summaries:    first  transforming  the  yearly  averaged  values 
to  z-scores,  and  then  weighting  the  relevant  component  z~scores~7or 
each  factor  (those  showing  loadings  greater  than  .45)  by  the 
appropriate  loading  values.  ft  6  5 
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Spanish"  ™0er  ft  £  fflSK}"!  '"  *. 

site  under  each  1nSt„,c?1onai  year  ("ill  M  presented  for  each 

year  0  and  Table  39  display?!,^™  on.3?  wl&SX"' 

(overall)  factor  scores  at  MrhwJi?]  ?*  e  "*an  of  Mch  of  tn« 
(ranging  fro-  .COM™  o  007)  ?  IVl  1s  c,ose  "  0 

deviations  she*  a"  ^ch'^rgTrangl     r 2V  3 "X  J'SSi .^f^'"14^ 

corresponding  Span  sh  MH0?taM«  fH"1"9^8?6'  note  thst  "  ,n  *"* 
year  Arable"  S'",rl  ^*'S^T^^,;°L}Kt"?*'«»«' 

,»  i«°P  !h?  f1Tst  fact0p.  the  amount  of  decoding  Instruction  /Ann 

( NBRDMN) ,  and  the  correlu  ons  of  this  variable  with  I 
sn^TTfmiiarly  low  positive  coefficients  (about    35?    ^« act0P<SC?Pe 

tnese  indicate  that  Increased  percentages  of  tine  are  niannln  7« 
decoding  Instruction  for  the  lower  reading  groupl  7lKllJ^2 

t9nlTfacteor!9h  COrre,",ons  "'th  JFLTPR  ,„d  IFSTfi,  both  foaXg *2 

ConS£:r°^ 

seldom  planned  as  seatwork,    Stven^  "co^H^en  ary  „1«  o"  S°M  °  ' 

strength  of  the  loading:    higher  correlations  for  the  two  hi  oh!,? 
oadlng  variables  (MATJMN  and  NBRDMN)  and  lower  cWatlSn for  L 
lowe-;  loading  va r  1  ablFTATLRMNT.   correlations  for  the 

66fi 
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Table  38 


Checklist  -  Spanish: 
Descriptive  Statistic*  on  Factor  Scores  Overall  and  by  Site 
for  Instructional  Year  0  for  the  Bilingual  Saipie 


Factor  Statistic  Overall  Site  0    Site  1    Site  I   Site  3    Site  5 


ADC 

n 

0.000 

0.284 

-0.040 

0.666 

-0.840 

-9.037 

s 

0.394 

0.230 

0.000 

0.111 

9.479 

9.556 

3TM 

N 

9T 

26 

4 

9 

14 

40 

If 

0.000 

-O.032 

1.230 

9.946 

9.937 

-0.111 

S 

0.564 

0.334 

9.000 

9.121 

9.496 

9.559 

PUT 

N 

93 

26 

4 

9 

14 

49 

N 

0.000 

0.146 

-0.290 

-9.186 

-0.311 

9.085 

S 

0.390 

0.233 

0.000 

9.519 

9.260 

9.498 

DTC 

N 

93" 

26 

4 

9 

14 

40 

ft 

9.904 

-0.819 

0.040 

9.472 

9.465 

9.22T 

S 

0.633 

0.590 

0.000 

9.279 

9.347 

9.216 

MST 

It 

93 

24 

4 

9 

14 

40 

fr 

0.000 

0.171 

1.630 

-9.520 

-0.918 

-0.150 

S 

1.000 

0.761 

9.000 

9.990 

1.29T 

1.926 

N 

9T 

24 

4 

9 

14 

40 
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Table  39 


Checklist  -  Spanish s 
Descriptive  Statistics  on  Factor  Scares  Overall  and  by  Site 
for  Instructional  Years  1-4  for  the  Bilingual  Saeple 


INSTRUCTIONAL  YEAR  I 


INSTRUCTIONAL  TOR  3 


ADC 


5TH 


PHT 


DTC 


NST 


STN 
PIT 
DTC 
NST 


il 
S 
N 
N 
S 
N 

n 
s 

N 

n 
s 

N 

1 

s 

H 


n 
s 
* 
n 

3 
N 
N 
S 
X 
N 
S 
H 
If 
S 
N 


0.000 
0.578 

75 
0.000 
0.683 

75 
0.000 
0.422 

73 
0.000 
0.601 

73 
0,000 

o.m 

75 


-0.041 
0.471 

17 

-0.714 
0.424 

17 
0.070 
0.254 

17 

-0.285 
0.923 
17 
-0.090 
0.517 
17 


-0.566 
0.380 
3 

-0.127 
0.235 
8 

-0.468 
0.573 
8 

0.193 
0.275" 
8 

0.632 
0.686 
8 


INSTCCTIQNAL  YEAR  2 


0.000 
0.520 

90 
0.000 
0.784 

90 
0.000 
0.419 

90 
O.GOO 
0.565 

90 
0.000 
1.000 

90 


0.347 
0.358 
38 

-0.320 
0.860 

38 
0.107 
0.448 

38 

-0.210 
0.637 
38 

-0.217 
0.579" 
38 


-0.160 
0.361 
8 

-0.385 
0.649 
8 

-0.213 
0.721 
8 

0.226 
0.348 
3 

-0.026 
0.461 

3 


Site  2 

Site  3 

Site  5 

Overall  Site  0 

Site  1 

Site  2 

0.503 

-O.606 

0.046 

0.000 

0.073 

0.036 

-0.274 

0.158 

0.373 

0.609 

0.532 

0.586 

0.268 

0.244 

15 

6 

29 

48 

35 

3 

10 

0.043 

-0.365 

0.506 

0.000 

0.069 

1.076 

-0.366 

0.i69 

0.725 

0.631 

0.304 

0.300 

0.529 

0.366 

15 

6 

2? 

48 

35 

3 

10 

0.343 

-0.848 

0.087 

0.001 

-0.088 

-0.23* 

0.390 

0.167 

0.139 

0.207 

0.303 

0.313 

0.583 

0.210 

15 

6 

29 

48 

3C 

3 

10 

0.351 

0.118 

-0.096: 

0.000 

-0.1,16 

-0.153 

0.102 

0.193 

0.352 

0.489 

0.504 

0.577 

0.457 

0.025" 

If 

6 

» 

48 

35 

3 

10 

0.87T 

-0.630 

-0.441 

0.000 

-0.454 

-0.166 

1.640 

1.678 

0.200 

0.377 

1.001 

0.421 

1.261 

0.638 

13 

6 

29 

48 

35 

3 

tO 

2 

INSTRUCTIONAL  YEAR  4 

-0.354 

-0. 012 

-0.283 

0.000 

-O.061 

0.580 

0.341 

0.804 

0.478 

0.342 

0.334 

0.000 

10 

3 

29 

21 

19 

2 

0.452 

0.712 

0.303 

0.000 

0.002 

--0.020 

0.239 

1.138 

0.392 

0.679 

0.716 

0.000 

10 

3 

29 

21 

19 

2 

-0.i65 

-0.030 

0.050 

0.001 

0.013 

-0.110 

0.349 

0.261 

0.188 

0.248 

0.233 

0.000 

10 

3 

29 

21 

19 

0=390 

-0.492 

0.095 

0.007 

0.024 

-0.160 

0.000 

0.734 

0..54 

0.379 

0.396 

0.000 

10 

3 

29 

21 

19 

2 

-0.186- 

-0.'  1 

0.432 

-0.002 

-0.207 

1.930 

0.283 

O.ild 

1.334 

1.000 

0.302 

0.000 

10 

3 

29 

21 

19 

2 
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Table  *0 


Checklist  *  Sp?  lsiis 
Correlations  between  Scale  Z-5cores  ud  Fictor  Scores 
for  Instructional  Year  0  for  the  Bilingual  Saiple 


Factor  Scores 

(W3) 

Entered  in 


Anilysir 

ADC 

STK 

PUT 

DTC 

HST 

IFITHM 

ya 

0.198 

0.082 

0.292 

-0.863 

0.372 

imm 

no 

- 

- 

- 

IFSTTM 

no 

-0.016 

0.340 

-0.374 

-0.076 

-0.I2B 

HAT1HN 

ytt 

0.047 

-0.148 

0.730 

0.131 

-0.138 

mm 

in 

0.317 

-0.336 

0.346 

-0.347 

-0.132 

mm 

no 

o.sst 

-0.150 

0.431 

-0.367 

-0.195 

ATLRHN 

y» 

-4.184 

■  0.116 

0.486 

-0.131 

0.127 

CLS9M 

yt» 

-0.13? 

0.206 

-0.029 

o.89« 

-O.UJ 

mm 

y« 

0.371 

-0.674 

0.369 

-0.377 

0.192 

NSTH* 

yt* 

-0.06J 

-0.060 

-0.119 

-0.243 

1.000 

utm 

mr 

-0.384- 

0.167 

-0.068 

0.244 

0.220 

no 

0.337 

-0.875 

0.765 

-0.868 

-0.927 

RNKQIN 

no 

0.Z43 

0.109 

0.276 

-0.396 

-0.32? 

HCISHM 

no 

0.406 

0.436 

0.131 

-0.176 

0.171 

IFLTPR- 

yw 

0.843 

0.172 

0.28O 

0.148 

-0.034 

no 

-0.431 

-0.261 

-0.186 

-0.397 

0.06B 

IFSTPR 

yw 

-0.832 

0.107 

-0.224 

0.374 

-o.ou 

ATINW 

yes 

0.297 

0.688 

0.068 

-0.236 

0.08O 

ATLRPR 

no 

-0.293 

-0.688 

-O.068 

0.236 

-0.080 

IFT2PR 

no 

-0.844 

-0.172 

-0.280 

-0.147 

0.W3 

mm 

no 

0.231 

-0.417 

-O.063 

-0.344- 

-O.036 
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Table  <+l 


Checklist  *  Spanish* 
Correlation*  betmn  Scale  Z -Scores  and  Factor  Scares 
far  instructional  Year  I  tor  the  Bilingual  Saaple 


Factor  Scores 

Entered  m 


Anjil  rail 

ADC 

3 1  H 

PUT" 

ni 

•131 

0  04A 

V  •  VTV 

-a  (tki 

v.  vol 

-a  in 

v.  lUw 

rt  (MA 
v.  WO 

nu 

_A  IdT 

A  ATT 

V.  1/00 

IFSTWM 

no 

0.112 

-0.004- 

0.070 

-0.074 

0.363 

HATlftH 

y« 

0.136 

-0.442 

0.702 

-0.017 

0.073 

NBRMN 

yes 

0.430 

0.198 

0.831 

-0.035 

-O.037 

ATINHN 

no 

-0.136 

0.180 

0.346 

-0.132 

-0.337 

ATLRH* 

ytt 

0.266 

0.332 

0.331 

0.394 

-0.064- 

ussm 

yet 

-0.12? 

0.003 

0.098 

0.826 

0.127 

ROLSW 

yes 

-0.I6J 

h).320 

HK214 

0.031 

0.287 

mm 

ye* 

0.067 

-0.088 

-0.007 

0.079 

1.000 

nrm 

no 

0.A47 

0.294 

-0.088 

0.032 

0.776 

mm 

0.337 

0.091 

0.2B6 

-0.017 

-4.046 

mm 

no 

-0.077 

0. 191 

0.009 

-0.233 

0.209 

MCISfK 

no 

0.122 

-0.006 

0.332 

0.331 

-O.057 

iFirpR 

yet 

0.943 

0.088 

0.230 

-0.119 

0.139 

IFKDPR 

no 

-0.426 

-0.014 

-0.187 

0.078 

-0.231 

IFSTPR 

yes 

-0.901 

h).100 

-0.163 

0.097 

-0.020 

ATINPR 

yes 

0.073 

0.827 

-0.047 

0.113 

0.137 

ATLRPR 

no 

-0.076 

-0.827 

0.046 

-0.113 

-0.137 

IFT2PR 

no 

-0.943 

-0.088 

-0.230 

0.119 

-0.139 

IFHORP 

no 

-0.117 

0.074 

-0.266 

0.088 

-0.323 

r>7a 
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Table  »f  2 


Checklist  *  Spanish: 
Correlation!  between  Scale  Z-Scores  and  Factor  Scores 
for  Instructional  Year  2  for  the  Bilingual  Saeple 


Factor  Score! 

Entered  m 


ADC 

STH 

PPT 

MST 

IrLlnH 

yes 

n  ?a9 

-A  ton 
vi  IT* 

0  7A7 

; run mm 
ir  limit 

no 

-A  ioa 

V!  *TO 

a  mi 

-ft  ill 

-O  Till 

Ira \nn 

no 

a  TaT 

A  170 
v.  I/O 

A  IB7 

A  7&A 

mm 

yw 

-0.103 

-0.101 

0.731 

-0.217 

-0.083 

mm 

ye! 

0.243 

-0.041 

0.684- 

-0.026 

0.064 

mm 

no 

0.017 

-0.2B7 

0.277 

-0.098 

0.051 

ATUWN 

ytfi 

0.107 

0.194 

0.489 

0.056 

-0.203 

yw 

-0.22? 

0.320 

0.018 

0.784 

0.106 

r«£w 

yts 

0.030 

-0.941 

-O.052 

-0.305 

-0.260 

NSTMM 

y« 

-0.188 

0.22E 

-o.  in 

0.150 

1.000 

TMBflt 

n<r 

-0.434 

0.231 

-0.037 

0.056 

0,345 

RNKinr 

-0.39? 

0.304- 

0.27* 

0.242 

0.388 

rnkqw 

no 

-0.400 

0.340 

0.304 

0. 128 

0.224 

NCISHM 

no 

0.370 

0.088 

0.245 

0.075 

-0.146 

IFITPR 

yw 

0.354 

0.077 

-0.174* 

-0.208 

-0.155 

IFWPR 

no 

-0.053 

-0.378 

0.229 

-0.193 

-0.091 

IFSTPR 

yee 

-0.908 

0.218 

0.008 

0.387 

0.247 

ATIMPR 

yw 

-0.1  IB 

0.947 

-0.031 

0.344 

0.173 

ATLRPR 

no 

0.118 

-0.948 

0.032 

-0.345 

-0.173 

IFT2PR 

no 

-0.853 

-0.077 

0.174 

0.207 

0.155 

IFWRP 

no 

0.321 

-0.291 

0.194 

-0.292 

-0.174 
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Table  «»3 


Cherilist  -  Spanish: 
Correlations  betmn  Scait  Z-Scores  and  Factor  Score* 
for  Instructional  Year  3  for  the  Bilingual  Saaole 


Factor  Scores 

(N«48) 

Analysis 

ADC 

STi 

PHT 

DTC 

KST 

IrLlrTn 

_A  Te  A 

-0.12? 

-0.301 

-0.624 

-O.015 

irwirrui 

10 

_A    1 «  A 

a  eat 

-0.545 

-0.247 

-0.217 

0.045 

ira Inn 

no 

A  AIT 

0.172 

0.339 

-O.099 

0.713 

nrii  inn 

^ a  tin 

•0.11? 

0.724 

0.362 

\J66 

yet- 

A  TTi 

0.844/ 

A    If  T 

0.213 

-O.047 

ATINHN 

i»  I  •ill  I  It 

fin 

III! 

A  AAA 

-0.113 

0.330 

0.52A 

-0.256 

ATLRHR 

yet 

0.037 

0.299 

0.769 

0.183 

-0.011 

asm 

yes 

0.067 

-0.244 

-O.021 

0.715 

-0.001 

R0L£» 

ytt 

-0.234- 

-0.971 

-0.221 

0.076 

0.384- 

NSTDf» 

ye* 

4.22J 

-0.404- 

0.137 

0.009 

1.000 

rrnofli 

no- 

-0.065 

0*449- 

0.103 

-0.206 

0.036 

RNKIIflf 

no 

-0.415 

-0.038 

"0:519 

-0.304 

0.464 

RNKEfflf 

no 

-0.431 

-0.124 

0.494 

0.267 

0.269 

NCISHN 

no 

0.245 

0.074 

-0.130 

0.478 

-0.169 

IFLTPR 

yes 

0.772 

-0.076 

-0..M1 

0.127 

0.002 

IFHDPR 

no 

-O.042 

0.566 

0.447 

0.121 

-0.449 

IFSTPR 

yw 

-0.943 

-0.430 

-0.254 

-0.280 

0.431 

mm 

yw 

0.416 

0.972 

0.308 

-0.116 

-MOO 

ATLRPR 

no 

-0.413 

-0.972 

-0.307 

0.117 

0.399 

IFT2PR 

na 

-0.772 

0.077 

0.142 

-0.127 

-O.OOl 

IFWRP 

na 

0.344 

0.716 

0.454 

0.034 

-0.621 

72 
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Checklist  -  Spanish: 
Camlations  betvetn  Scale  Mcores  and  Factor  Scons 
'or  Instructional  Year  4  for  the  Bilingual  Satfjle 


Factor  Scores 

(Ml) 

Entered  in 


Analysis 

AvU 

STH 

PUT 

OTC 

NaT 

IN.  in* 

yts 

O.OOT 

 A   *f  M 

-v.  56+ 

_, fi   J  A  f 

0.523 

no 

i  ccmii 
IraifflV 

no 

A  111 

0.363 

0.63a 

0.423 

-0.382 

rMTllfN 

f«* 

0.905 

0.481 

0.785 

-0.263 

0.110 

NBROfIN 

yw 

0.38? 

0.778  " 

0.607 

0.276 

-0.267 

ATINMN 

no 

-0.245 

-0.801 

-0.623 

-O.074 

0.457 

ATLRHM 

yt§ 

-0.670 

-0.40? 

-0.381 

0.240 

-0.283 

asm 

yw 

0.037 

-0.230 

-0.036 

0.398 

0.445 

mm 

ytt 

-0.32? 

-0.817 

-0.608 

-0.340 

0.276 

NSTMt 

yof 

o.iat 

-0.532 

-0.344- 

-0.019 

1.000 

TlftBW 

no 

0.5U 

0.717 

0.937 

0.29? 

-0.436 

RNKINN 

no- 

-o.?u 

0.027 

-0.270 

0.247 

0.211 

mm 

no 

-0.103 

-0.57? 

-C.555 

-0.206 

0.288 

XCISHN 

no 

0.253 

-0.419 

-0.261 

-0.300 

0.586 

IFLTPft 

yto 

0.797 

-OJ20 

0.230 

-0.193 

0.550 

IFHDW 

10 

0.088 

0.8'T 

0.674 

0.255 

-0.771 

IFSTPR 

yw 

-0.938 

-0.5M 

-0.828 

0.328 

0.046 

ATIHPR 

yw 

0.410 

0.825 

0.743 

-0.092 

-0.627 

ATLRPR 

no 

-0.*ll 

-0.821 

-0.742 

0.093 

0.626 

IFT2P3 

no 

-0.798 

0.119 

-0.231 

0.492 

-0.550 

MP 

no- 

0.21! 

0,728 

0.652 

0.065 

-0.767 
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The  final  factor,  t.ne  nuobpr  of  students  contained  in  the 
instructional  group  (NST),  had  a  single  loading  variable,  which  shows 
the  expected  perfect  correlation  with  the  resulting  factor  score. 
Further,  no  other  variable  shows  correlations  above  the  .4  level  in 
instructional  years  1  and  2. 

Correlations  Between  Factors 

Having  treated  the  correlations  between  the  summary  values  and 
the  individual  factor  scores  for  both  the  English  and  Spanish  data, 
next  the  correlations  between  the  factor  scores  themselves  within  each 
instructional  year  an  considered.    Again,  the  correlations  for 
English  and  Spanish  are  discussed  separately,  treating  English  first. 

Engl ish  Factor  Score  Correlations 

In  this  section,  the  correlations  between  the  English  factor 
scores  for  the  bilingual  sample  are  discussed.    In  Table  45,  thesp 
correlation  coefficients  are  presented  for  each  of  the  five 
instructional  years. 

Considering  the  correlation  pattern  within  the  last  four  instruc- 
tional years,  the  only  systematic  relationship  across  years  is  a 
negative  one,  averaging  about  -.5  between  the  amount  of  comprehension 
(ACM)  and  group  vocabulary  Instruction  (GRV).    This  relationship 
largely  reflects  the  common  contribution"^  IFSTPR,  the  amount  of 
instruction  devoted  to  sentence/text  mea  ring"  which  loaded  positively 
on  the  ACM  factor  and  negatively  on  the  GRV  factor.    Beyond  this 
correlatToh,  the  most  notable  remai ning  relationships  are  within  the 
first  and  third  Instructional  years. 

In  these  two  Instructional  years,  the  amount  of  comprehension 
(ACM)  shows  a  moderate  positive  relationship  (about  .45)  to  the  amount 
ofseatwork  (STW).    Further,  the  amount  of  seatwork  is  equally  nega- 
tively relateTTn  these  years  to  the  group  vocabulry  factor  (GRV). 
These  relationships  suggest  that  for  students  given  rela*^ velyHTarger 
amounts  of  seatwork,  there  1s  an  Increase  in  the  amount  of  comprehen- 
sion instruction  and  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  group  vocabulary 
instruction. 

Spanish  Facjr  Score  Correlations 

The  correlations  between  the  Spanish  factor  scores  for  the  bilin- 
gual sample  are  presented  1n  Table  46;  again,  these  coefficients  are 
presented  separately  for  each  of  the  five  Instructional  years,  but  the 
discussion  below  only  treats  those  for  the  last  four  instructional 
years. 

For  the  last  four  Instructional  years,  only  one  relationship 
across  the  years  appears  to  be  systematic:    the  amount  of  decoding 
(ADC)  tends  to  oe  positively  related  (about  .4,  but  much  less  in  year 
2  and  much  more  in  year  4)  to  the  primary  materials  factor  (PMT). 
This  most  likely  reflects  the  common  positive  loading  of  the  number  of 
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Talils  "»5 


Checklist  -  English: 
Carrtlatons  bttwm  Factor  Scores  for  Each  Instructional  Year 
far  the  Bilingual  Saapie 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
YEAR  0 
M»t63! 


ACT 

flFL 
ST* 

put 

SRV 


ACT 


Fictor 

QFl       ST*       PUT  SRV 


0.043 


-M32 
-0.1 11 


0.1C4 
0.499 
-0.014 


-0.378 
-0.102 
0.180 
-0.361 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
YEAR  1 
(N-203) 


ACT 
8FL 
SfH 
PWT 


0.025 


0.311 
0.002 


-0.38T 
0.299 
-0.298 


-0.388 
0.020 
-0.489 
-0.007 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
YEAR  2 
(N«228) 


ACT 
QFL 
STM 
PUT 
SRV 


0.225 


0.137 
0.007 


-v. 101 
0.113 
-0.373 


-0.321 
0.048 
0.018 

-0.122 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
YEAR  3 
(N«97) 


ACT 

an. 
sm 

PUT 
SRV 


-0.104- 


0.376 
-0.433 


0.034 
0.193 
0.307 


-0.529 
0.419 

-0.438 
0.134 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
YEAR  4 
iN«40) 


ACT 
BFL 
3TM 
PUT 
SRV 


C009 


0.088 
-0.204 


-0.324 
-0.182 
-0. 186 


-0.338 

0,038 
-0, 184 
-0.150 
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Table  <*6 


Checklist  -  Spanish: 
Carrel atons  bstneen  Factor  Scores  for  Each  Instructional  fear 
for  the  Bilingual  Saiple 


r  it  tor 

i)0C  S7K 

PUT 

rni 

MCT 

ADC 

-0.056 

0.3S2 

-0.184 

-0.043 

INSTRUCTIONAL 

sm 

• 

-0.217 

0.084 

-0.080 

YEAR  0 

?NT 

Hi. 

_A     4  4  Q 

*9t 1 It 

IN«93) 

jJTC 

NST 

ADC 

0.144 

0.42? 

-0.112 

0.067 

INSTRUCTIONAL 

STB 

0.099 

0.051 

-^>.  088 

YEAR  I 

PIT 

Vi  133. 

^J.OW 

(N»751 

DTC 

0.07T 

NST 

—               -A   A  TO 

0.1U 

-0.311 

-0.188 

INSTRUCTIONAL 

STH 

O.01O 

0.34T 

0.228 

YEAR  2 

PNT 

-O.U4 

-0.111 

<N"«0) 

DTC 

0. 130 

NST 

ADC 

0.33J 

0.305 

0.270 

-0.223 

INSTRUCTIONAL 

STe" 

0.274 

-0.099 

-0.404 

YEAR  T 

PNT 

0.335 

0.153 

(N«*8, 

DTC 

0.0O9 

NST 

ADC 

0.451 

0.701 

-0.335 

0.189 

INSTRUCTIONAL 

STN 

0.823 

0.148 

-0.532 

YEAR  4 

PNT 

0.164 

-0.344 

(N»2U  . 

DTC 

-0.019 

NST 
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basal  readers  (NBRDMN)  1n  both  factors.    The  only  other  notable  trend 
concerns  the  negative  relationship  between  the  number  of  students 
factor  (NST)  and  the  amount  of  seatwork  (STW) ,  which  would  be  expected 
given  that  the  former  tends  to  represent  Increased  group  work  while 
the  latter  represents  Increased  Independent  work. 

This  concludes  the  discussion  of  the  Checklist  data  collected  in 
English  and  Spanish  reading  classrooms.    As  was  true  1n  the  RAMOS 
data,  the  structure  of  these  two  data  sets  was  quite  similar.    In  the 
next  section,  the  pictures  of  reading  Instruction  (in  both  English  ard 
Spanish)  revealed  by  the  observation  and  interview  data  will  be 
contrasted. 


RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  KAHOS  AND  CHECKLIST  INDICES 

Although  not  of  primary  interest.  1n  this  study,  the  relationships 
between  the  Instructional  Indices  derived  from  the  RAMOS  and  Checklist 
data  are  discussed  below.    First,  contrasts  bcjed  on  the  summary 
measure  descriptive  data  (aggregated)  are  discussed,  followed  by  a 
presentation  of  the  correlations  between  the  factor  scores  derived 
from  the  two  data  sets.    Within  each  of  the  presentations,  the  English 
data  are  given  first,  then  the  Spanish  data. 


Contrasts  between  RAMOS  and  Checklist  SuMury  Measures 

In  this  section,  observed  instruction,  as  quantified  1n  the  RAMOS 
summary  measures,  1s  contrasted  with  planned  Instruction,  as 
quantified  1n  the  Checklist  summary  measures,  both  sets  of  measures 
having  been  individually  discussed  previously. 

English  Cont rasts 

In  treating  the  English  contrasts,  the  relevant  RAMOS  data  come 
from  Tables  3  and  4,  the  Checklist  data  from  Tables  27  and  28.  The 
aggregated  contrasts  over  the  final  four  instructional  years,  based  on 
the  common  summary  indices  represented  1n  the  two  instruments,  can  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

For  the  number  of  students,  the  trend  toward  increasing  group 
size  was  found  under  both  assessments,  though  the  Checklist  data 
tended  to  underestimate  what  was  actually  observed. 

Considering  the  Instructor  variables,  both  assessments  found  the 
teacher  with  primary  responsibility  for  the  delivery  of 
instruction,  though  the  role  played  tended  to  be  overestimated  in 
the  Checklist  data. 

For  the  Instructional  focus  variables,  the  same  trend  was  found 
1n  both  assessments  with  respect  to  the  quality  indices. 
However,  slightly  more  decoding  instruction  was  planned  than 
observed,  and,  concomitantly,  slightly  less  instruction  on 
connected  text  was  planned  than  observed. 
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fZ,l  tVlVty/USK  SCa1es»  again»  the  same  trend  »««  generally 
found  1n  both  assessments  with  aspect  to  tne  quality  indices- 

Jhcf^'j:  XPe  ^^PW^t  »°Pk  (and  thus,  less  group  work)  was 
observed  than  planned. 

For  the  materials,  the  trend  toward  more  usage  of  text  with 
increasing  grade  levels  was  found  in  both  instruments. 

i?^!!IrI1,  ^e!e  aggreq^!  contrasts  suggest  that  the  instructional 
picture  provided  b/WftAMOS  data  is  not  substantially  different  from 
that  provided  by  tne  Checklist  data.    The  most  noticeable 
!liST?PIn??  ^?Cern  ihe,est1mate  of  the  Instructor's  role  and  the 
?nl  >T<  ?!  P/!rtl0ns*!f  t1me  devoted  t0  Articular  Instructional  foci 
t«  til  lll??/!akk!i  *!'  mof  "°t1«able  similarities  are  those  related 
to  the  quality  estimates  of  Instruction  (1n  particular,  for  the 
Instructional  fod  and  act1  vlty /tasks ). 

Spanish  Contrasts 

frnm  fiJlf*!1"9'!!6  Spanlsh  co"trasts,  the  relevant  RAMOS  data  come 
from  Tables  5  and  6,  the  Checklist  data  from  Tables  27  and  28.  The 
aggregate  contrasts  over  the  final  four  Instructional  years,  again 
oased  on  the  common  summary  indices  represented  in  the  two 
instruments,  are  summarized  below  following  the  format  of  the  English 
contrasts  given  above: 

For  the  number  of  students,  the  trend  toward  increasing  gr0Up 
sue  was  found  under  both  assessments,  though  the  Checklist  data 
as  was  found  1n  the  English  data,  tended  to  underestimate  the 
average  group  size  actually  obs--Ved. 

Considering  the  Instructor  variables,  both  assessments  found  the 
teacher  with  primary  responsibility.    Again,  as  1n  the  English 
data,  the  role  played  tended  to  be  overestimated  in  the  Checklist 
data,  substantially  so  with  respect  to  the  last  two  years  of 
Instruction. 

For  the  Instructional  focus  variables,  the  same  trend  was  found 
1n  both  assessments  with  respect  to  the  quality  indices. 
However,  more  decoding  instruction  was  planned  than  observed 
substantially  more  in  the  latter  two  years),  and,  concomitantly, 
less  Instruction  on  connected  text  was  planned  than  observed. 

For  the  activity/task  scales,  again,  the  same  trend  was  generally 
found  in  both  assessments  with  respect  to  the  quality  indices- 
however,  more  Independent  work  (and  thus,  less  group  work)  was 
observed  than  planned. 

For  the  materials,  the  trand  toward  more  usage  of  text  with 
increasing  grade  levels  was  found  in  both  Instruments  (as  was 
found  in  the  English  data). 
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Jli!:  a!/n  !he4En9l1sh  data»  the  aggregate  contrasts  suggest  that  the 
instruct  onal  pictures  provided  by  I  fie  two  data  sets  are  similar 
again,  with  greater  discrepancies  found  1n  the  quantity  indices  than 
in  the  quality  indices.    A  better  picture  of  the  correspondence 
XIWH*Vhe  *?l  SetS  (th0ugh  not  the  best  assessment)  can  be  found  1n 
next  °P  SC°Pe  intPa-COPPelat1ons»  w"ich  are  discussed 

Correlations  between  RAMOS  and  Checklist  Factor  Scores 

The  correlations  between  the  RAMOS  and  Checklist  factor  scores  by 
Instructional  year  are  presented  in  this  section,  treating  the  English 
based  set  first,  then  those  from  the  Spanish  data.    These  are  pre- 
sented for  two  reasons  -  first,  as  a  way  of  assessing  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  instructional  factors  derived  from  the  two  instruments 
given  their  predictive  use  1n  the  analyses  presented  1n  the  next 
volume  Unking  reading  growth  and  instruction,  and  second,  as  a  way  of 
assessing  the  degree  to  which  instructional  descriptions  derived  from 
It!  i2«  <l tP?n»nts  are  similar.    For  the  latter,  correlations  between 
the  individual  summary  indices  within  each  semester  would  provide  a 
better  assessment  of  this  correspondence,  but  the  relationships 
between  relevant  factors  can  provide  some  information  on  this  issue. 
As  an  aid  to  the  discussion,  Table  47  1s  presented  as  a  summary  of  the 
factors  derived  from  these  two  major  instruction  data  sets,  giving  the 
acronyms  and  labels  for  each  factor. 

English  Correlations 

Table  48  presents  the  RAMOS  and  Checklist  correlations  for  the 
English  data  sets  for  each  Instructional  year,  0  through  4.    Given  the 
emphasis  on  the  last  four  Instructional  years,  only  these  will  ba 
discussed  here. 

Concerning  the  Independence  of  the  indices,  note  that  in  general, 
the  coefficients  are  low  -  Indeed,  of  the  140  corrosions  displayed 
in  the  final  Instructional  years,  only  nine  exceed  a  level  of  15% 
shared  variance,  and  most  of  these  are  expected  (as  discussed  below). 
Thus,  the  factor  scores  provide  relatively  Independent  sources  of 
instructional  Information  whenever  the  overlap  of  cornnon  component 
variables  within  the  two  Instruments  1s  minimal. 

In  assessing  the  degree  of  correspondence  between  the  two  data 
sets  using  correlations  between  the  component  factor  scores,  two 
points  are  important  to  note.    First,  RAMOS  and  Checklist  data  for  a 
given  student  do  not  necessarily  correspond  to  similar  points  in 
time.    Further,  the  assessment  of  this  correspondence  between  instru- 
ments  in  this  analysis  1s  hampered  by  the  averaging  procedures 
employed  within  and  across  semesters.    Thus,  the  magnitude  of  correla- 
tions expected  here  are  difficult  to  gauge.    Second,  individual  factor 
scores  rarely  contained  the  same  component  variables.    The  degree  to 
which  such  components  are  shared  within  factors  from  the  different 
instruments  (and  the  degree  of  similarity  1n  the  contribution  to  their 
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Table  47 


Instruction: 
Factor  Names  and  Labels 


Instrument/ 
Language 

RAMOS-E 


RAMOS-S 


CHECfUST-E 


CHECW.IST-S 


Factor 
Number 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


Acro.iym 

ETT 
DGI 
OFL 
ADC 
PRD 
SMT 
NST 

OFL 
DGI 
ETT 
NST 
ADC 
SMT 
CNT 

ACM 
OFL 
STW 
PMT 

GRV 

ADC 
STW 
PMT 
DTC 
NST 


Label 


Engaged  Text  Time 
Direct  Group  Instruction 
Quality  of  Forma i  Language 
Amount  of  Decoding 
Productivity 
Secondary  Materials 
Number  of  Students 

Quality  of  Formal  Language 
Direct  Group  Instruction 
Engaged  Text  Time 
Number  of  Students 
Amount  of  Decoding 
Secondary  Materials 
Cont rol 

Amount  of  Comprehension 
Quality  of  Formal  Language 
Seat  work 

Primary  Materials 

Group  Vocabulary  Instruction 

Amount  of  Decoding 
Seat work 

Primary  Materials 

Decoding  Teacher  Classification 

Number  of  Students 


f; 


3  ( 


9 
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Tauli  <*8 


Instruction  -  Enqlish: 
Corrilat  mi  bttmn  thi  Checklist 
and  RAWS  Factor  Scorn  for  tht  Bilingual  Supit 


Instnicti:«al  Yiar  0 
(N-134) 
EKklist 


RAMS 


ACT 

OR 

STK 

PUT 

SRV 

ETT 

0.072 

0.060 

0.103 

-0.043 

-0.119 

061 

-o.uo 

0.206 

0.162 

0.293 

0.227 

OR. 

0.033 

0.100 

o.m 

0.226 

-0.033 

AUC 

-0.018 

-0.123 

0.188 

-0.109 

-0.220 

m 

0.134 

-0.263 

0.341 

-0.090 

0.133 

SnT 

0. 175 

-0.001 

-0.241 

0.223 

0.061 

NST 

-0.233 

-O.013 

-0.303 

-0.010 

0.277 

Instruction*!  Ymt  1 
(M192) 
ChKklist 


Instructional  Ysar  3 
IIW4) 
ChKklist 


RAMOS 


ACT 

OFL 

STB 

PRT 

SR, 

ACT 

on 

ST8 

PUT* 

SRV 

ETT 

-0.220 

-0.199 

-0.143 

-0.178 

0.031 

ETT 

0.107 

0.080 

-0.130 

-0.042 

-0.033 

061 

0.174 

0.040 

-0.319 

0.198 

0.089 

D6I 

0.200 

0.190 

0.021 

0.267 

-0.001 

an. 

-0.168 

0.072 

-0.361 

0.247 

0,2B7 

an. 

0.339 

-0.246 

0.409 

0.086 

-0.400 

ADC 

-0.001 

0.219 

-0.161 

0.387 

0.031 

ADC 

-0.180 

0.068 

-0.060 

-0.073 

0.230 

PRO 

0,080 

0.034 

-0.274 

0.407 

-0.060 

PRO 

0.208 

-O.039 

0.013 

-0.070 

-0.131 

«BT 

-O.063 

-0.033 

-0.191 

0.283 

0.008 

SHT 

-0.097 

0.429 

0.013 

-0.008 

0.033 

NST 

0.124 

0.167 

0.318 

-0.009 

-0.287 

NST 

^o.in 

0.076 

-0.148 

0.086 

0.374 

Instructional  Year  2 
(MIS) 
ChKklist 


Instructional  Ytar  4 
(IW9) 
ChKklist 


RAfflJS 


ACT 

an. 

ST8 

PUT 

SRV 

ACT 

aa 

STK 

PUT 

SRV 

ETT 

0.013 

0.193 

0.243 

-0.243 

0.164 

ETT 

-0.026 

-0.022 

-0.067 

-0.042 

-0.018 

061 

-0.209 

-0.309 

-C.249 

0.343 

-0.029 

361 

-0.011 

0.329 

-0.413 

-0.180 

0.178 

9FL 

-0.072 

0.003 

0.029 

0,037 

0.023 

9FI 

-0.292 

-0.296 

-0.212 

0.219 

0.073 

ADC 

0.172 

0.168 

-0.024 

-0.018 

-0.083 

ADC 

-0.200 

0.217 

0.026 

-0.186 

-0.133 

PRO 

0.280 

-0.070 

-0.320 

0.442 

-0.162 

PRO 

0.323 

0.566 

-0.046 

-0.333 

0.026 

SHT 

-0.027 

-0.026 

-O.003 

0.182 

-0.016 

SHT 

-0.072 

-0.306 

0.123 

0.240 

-0.004 

NST 

-0.130 

0.220 

0.200 

-0.364 

0.342 

NST 

-0.003 

0.2C- 

-0.374 

-0.298 

0.292 

9 
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respective  factor  score  as  determined  by  their  relative  loadings) 
influences  the  degree  to  which  the  factors  will  be  related,  but.  again, 
the  magnitude  of  the  relationships  expected  are  difficult  to  antici- 
pate.   With  these  points  1n  mind,  the  discussion  below  centers  on  the 
relationships  between  factors  with  common  components. 

First,  the  RAMOS  factor  reflecting  the  amount  of  decoding 
instruction  (ADC)  and  the  Checklist  factor  reflecting  the  amount  of 
comprehension  Instruction  (ACM)  both  revealed  loadings  for  three 
variables,  with  two  1n  common,  namely  IFLTPR  and  IFSTPR  (the  relative 
percentage  of  t.me  devoted  to  decoding  InstructlorTanjTto  Instruction 
1n  sentence/text  meaning  respectively).    Given  that  the  loadings  of 
these  variables  within  -ne  two  factors  were  opposite  1n  sign,  a  nega- 
tive correlation  between  the  factors  would  be  expected.    Although  the 
coefficients  are  small  such  negative  values  are  found  1n  the  last  two 
years,  with  a  zero  correlation  1n  the  first  year  and  a  small  positive 
correlation  1n  the  second  year. 

Second,  of  the  four  variables  lolling  on  the  quality  of  formal 
language  factor  (QFL)  within  each  Instrument,  three  were  shared 
QFU7JN,  MAT1MN,  an?  A7INMW).    All  load  1n  -he  same  direction,  but  the 
maxerlais  vanaDle  Is  the  highest  loading  variable  on  the  RAMOS  factor 
and  the  lowest  loading  on  the  Checklist  factor.    Further,  the  highest 
loading  variable  on  the  Checklist  factor,  CLSSMN,  did  not  load  on  the 
RAMOS  factor,  all  leading  to  the  expectation  of  a  small  positive 
correlation.    From  Table  48,  the  correlation  coefficients  for  these 
factors  are  zero  1n  the  first  two  Instructional  years,  and  slightly 
negative  in  the  last  two  Instructional  years  (about  -.27),  thus  going 
against  the  expected  trend. 

Third,  the  two  variables  loading  on  the  seatwork  factor  (STW) 
found  in  the  Checklist  data,  namely,  ROLFMN  and  ATINPR,  also  loaded  on 
the  d1-ect  group  Instruction  factor  (DGI)  of  the~RlR0T  data,  though 
four  additional  variables  were  components  of  this  later  factor.  Given 
the  opposite  siqn  of  the  loadi-^s,  a  negative  correlation  between 
these  fector'-  would  '-a  expe^       *hough  small  due  to  the  lesser 
Influence  of  ."he  two  commor         jles  1n  the  RAMCS  factor.    As  seen  in 
Table  48,  except  for  the  ze. .  „v>rrelat1on  found  in  the  third  year, 
negative  values  are  found  1n  each  of  the  remaining  years  (averaging 
about  -.3). 

Fourth,  the  group  vocabulary  factor  (GRV)  derived  from  the 
Checklist  data  contained  three  component  variables,  one  of  which  was 
the  number  of  students  (NSTDMN).    In  the  RAMOS  data,  this  variable 
alone  constituted  a  number  of  students  factor  (NST),  and  a  postlve 
relationship  between  these  factors  would  be  expecTed.    From  Table  48, 
positive  relationships  are  found  1n  the   ast  three  Instructional  years 
(about  .3),  with  a  negative  relationship  1n  the  first  year  (about  -.3) 

Finally,  the  remaining  two  variables  loading  on  tne  group  vocabu- 
lary factor  (GRV)  derived  from  the  Checklist,  data,  namely,  IFSTPR  ?nd 
IFWDRP,  also  Toaded  on  the  amount  of  decoding  factt    (ADC)  derived 
from  the  RAMOS  data.    The  former  variable  (IFSTPrf)  was"IFe  highest. 
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l°\^9^Vafl??le  T  the  RAM0S  fact0P       the  lowest  loading  variable 
X^Jh?!?!!*  f**or,  while  IFWDRP  had  the  opposite  pattern^  Given 
tatL If  St   ??  We^?f  the,sa^Tgn.  this  would  lead  to  th  expec- 
tation  of  a  small  positive  relationship  hetween  the  factors.  The 
corresponding  coefficients  found  1n  Table  48  are  all  close  to  zr- 
with  the  exception  of  a  positive  value  in  the  third  year  (.25). 


In  summary   although  the  assessment  1s  weak  (for  reasons 

r^nnr^caS?Ve2'  *  COPPelat1on  Pa«ern  between  factors  with  shared 
components  gives  some  support  to  a  common  instructional  picture  being 
provided  by  the  two  Instruments.  3 

Spanish  Correlations 

Table  49  presents  the  Spanish  RAMOS  and  Checklist  correlations 
for   nstructlonal  years  0  through  4.    Concerning  the  Independence  of 
J5I   !   "S;  "?Je  ihat  the  ™9n1t"<Jes  of  the  correlations  1n  general 
\2  ffti   5   he  laS!  tm  1"tr«rt1onil  years  than  1n  the  first  two, 
and  for  the  former,  they  are  higher  1n  the  fourth  than  1n  the  third 

l^JffJ^l/T:  Re"ll1"9  tnat  the  number  of  classrooms  found  to 
be  offering  Spanish  reading  programs  was  greatly  reduced  1n  these 

?alf?1tJose  stud«nts  1n  Spanish  programs,  the  variabil- 
ity between  Individual  summaries  was  minimal,  the  Interpretation  of 
these  correlations  1s  difficult.    Disregarding  the  last  two  instruc- 
tional years,  the  remaining  coefficients  are  low  ~  of  the  70  correla- 
tions, 8  exceed  a  level  of  15*  shared  variance,  again  arguing  that  the 
factor  scores  provide  relatively  Independent  sources  of  Instructional 
information  whenever  the  overlap  of  common  component  variables  within 
the  two  Instruments  1s  minimal. 

In  treating  the  correlation  pattern  between  factors,  the 
discussion  will  again  center  on  the  relationships  between  factors  with 
common  components.    First,  two  variables  were  found  to  load  on  the 

?Sr"!S  ^dTc??lS9  (^}  fact0P  dep1ved  fP0m  the  RAM0S  ^ta,  namely, 
IFLjPR  and  IFSTPR.  JHese  same  two  variables  were  components  of  the 
correspondlngTHeckllst  factor  along  with  a  third  weakly  loading 

T*l*b  S'tSSS^*    G1ven  that  the  loidlngi  were  1n  the  same  direction, 
although  Ihtpr  was  the  highest  loading  variable  1n  the  Checklist 
factor  and  the  lowest  loading  variable  1n  the  RAMOS  factor,  a  small 
positive  correlation  would  be  expected.    As  seen  1n  Table  49,  positive 
coefficients  are  found  1n  each  instructional  year  (averaging  about 

Second,  the  Checklist  factor  for  the  amou„c  of  seatwork  (SWT)  was 
based  on  two  variables,  ROLEMN  and  ATINPR,  both  with  equal  loadTTTgs. 
These  same  two  variables  loaded  on  tnTTTCMOS  direct  group  instruction 
(DGIJ  factor,  though  two  other  variables  were  also  components  of  this 
I^cP;    S1nce  the  load1n9  for  ROLEMN  was  relatively  low  within  the 
RAMOS  factor  and  the  loadings  were  1n  the  opposite  direction,  a  small 
negative  correlation  would  be  expected.    From  Table  49,  the  correla- 
tions within  the  first  three  Instructional  years  are  Indeed  small,  and 
in  a  negative  di recti o.i;  the  correlation  found  at  the  last 
instructional  is  positive  and  large  (.75). 
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Instruction  -  Spanish: 
Correlations  bttntM  the  Checklist 
aid  RAHOS  Factor  Scores  for  the  Bilingual  aaeple 


Instructional  Year  0 
(WD 
Checklist 


RAMOS 


ADC 

STH 

Pf!T 

QTC 

NST 

an. 

-0.152 

-0.343 

C.394 

-0.248 

0.172 

061 

0.337 

-0.193 

0.418 

-0.227 

0.045 

En 

0.098 

-0.072 

-0.119 

-0.451 

0.069 

NST 

-0.184 

0.007 

-0.187 

0.425 

0.354 

0.118 

0.191 

0.119 

0.182 

-0.153 

an- 

0.334 

0.173 

-0.178 

-0.438 

-0.058 

on" 

-0.057 

0.169 

-0.134 

-0.404 

0.322 

Instruction*!  fur  1 
(IH4) 
Checklist  - 


Instructional  Year  1 
(N*18) 
Checklist 


RAMOS 


ADC 

STH 

put 

DTC 

NST 

ADC 

STH 

PUT 

DTC 

NST 

8FL 

-0.134- 

0.382 

-O.08O 

-0.350 

-0.314 

8FL 

0.323 

0.338 

0.463 

0.151 

-0.276 

081 

0.101 

-0.177 

0.298 

-0.001 

0.527 

DSI 

-0.112 

-0.293 

0.000 

-0.223 

0.181 

ETT 

-0.023 

0.189 

0.042 

0.518 

0.981 

ETT 

-0.292 

0.006 

-0.129 

0.073 

-0.396 

NST 

0.222 

0.191 

-0.087 

0.087 

0.701 

NST 

-0.373 

-0.350 

-0.223 

-0.039 

0.628 

ADC 

0.392 

0.519 

0.402 

-0.246 

0.319 

ADC 

0.582 

0.328 

0.728 

0.637 

-0.199 

SHT 

-0.088 

0.085 

-0.023 

0.34r 

0.019 

3HT 

0.72S 

0.717 

0.746 

0.666 

0.092 

CNT 

-0.212 

-0.234 

-0.243 

-0..248 

-0.239 

CUT 

0.071 

-0.192 

0.426 

0.483 

0.592 

Instructional  Ytar  2 

Instructional  Year  4 

(N"60> 

(H«9) 

Checklist 

Checklist 

ADC 

STH 

put 

DTC 

NST 

ADC 

STH 

PflT 

DTC 

NST 

OR 

0.180 

0.230 

0.180 

-0.193 

-0.035 

OR 

0.541 

-0.276 

0.430 

-0.242 

-0.348 

081 

0.378 

-0.052 

0.224 

0.187 

-0.429 

061 

-0.987 

0.734 

0.310 

0.147 

-0.678 

ETT 

H).C38 

-0.060 

0.268 

-0.331 

0.179 

ETT 

0.672 

-0.339 

0.370 

-0.210 

-0.191 

NST 

-0.4B2 

0.024 

-0.370 

0.363 

0.221 

NST 

0.033 

-0.210 

-0.703 

0.123 

0.801 

ADC 

0.181 

-0.161 

0.182 

-0.091 

-0.094 

ADC 

0.336 

-O.097 

0.337 

-0.211 

-0.527 

SnT 

-0.104 

-o.oa 

-0.128 

0.292 

0.349 

SMT 

0.576 

-0.273 

0.443 

-0.204 

-0.307 

CMT 

-0.205 

0.026 

-0.122 

0.061 

0.573 

CNT 

0.990 

-0.748 

-0.296 

-0.142 

0.666 
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Jh1Pd'  **°  of  tne  three  variables  constituting  the  Checklist 
factor  of  pr  mary  materials  (PMT)  loaded  on  the  quality  of  formal 

Although  tjjlatter  factor  contained  three  addltToTaT  var1aETeT-and 
the  proportional  weightings  differed  between  the  two  data  sets,  a 

fTl  t!E?I  do"  "PPelat1?"  ?etwe«"  Actors  would  be  expected.  Again 
from  Table  49,  the  correlation  at  the  first  Instructional  year  is 

ilS'J^^Kliy?)?  andilnCPeaU?9  1n  »"9n1t.ide  over  the  remaining 
instructional  years  (from  .18  to  .45). 

a*.    VMVlLthi  nUm?eP  of  students  (S3  factor  from  the  Checklist 
datj  consisted  of  a  single  loading  varTaFle  (NSJDMN).    This  variable, 
along  with  two  others   ROLEMN  and  PRDCMN)  loadeToTT  the  number  of  sti- 
^^vTco^-^^^ TTven  the  sama  loading  direction,  a 

TaMe  4g  shi 
(about  .6). 


positive  correlation  would  be  expectea  between  these  factors,  and  '  ' 
Jlh'%    £  Positive  relationships  at  each  instructional  year 


In  summary,  again  acknowledging  the  weakness  of  the  analysis,  the 
correlation  pattern  between  factors  with  shared  components  gives  some 
suoport  to  a  common  Instructional  picture  being  provided  by  the  two 

nH^r^;    UaJ1ng  iV^lZfH  the  obsepv"l  and  planned  Instructional 
Indices  derived  from  the  RAMOS  and  Checklist  data  sets,  the  next 
section  describes  the  derivation  and  breakdown  of  a  global  Index  of 
the  reading  program  received  which  1s  used  1n  the  subsequent 
Integrative  analyses. 


INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 

In  the  analysis  of  the  relationship  between  reading  growth  and 
instruction  (Volume  7),  an  approximate  Index  of  the  number  of  years  of 
Spanish  reading  received  by  each  target  student  was  employed  1n 
conjunction  with  the  dimensions  of  observed  and  planned  Instruction 
already  discussed  1n  this  volume.    In  this  section,  the  method 
employed  to  derive  this  nominal  Index,  and  a  discussion  of  the  dis- 
trict on  of  the  number  of  years  of  Spanish  reading  received  within 
each  site,  are  presented. 


Program  Determination 

The  first  step  1n  deriving  the  nominal  number  of  years  of  Spanish 
reading  Involved  determining  the  percentage  of  time  devoted  to  English 
versus  Spanish  reading  Instruction  within  each  semester  based  on  the 
RAMOS  and  Checklist  data.    These  Individual  semester  results  were  then 
combined  to  obtain  a  longitudinal  picture  of  English  reading  versus 
Spanish  reading  Instruction.    Based  on  these,  the  data  for  each 
individual  student  were  examined,  and  the  number  of  consecutive  years 
of  Spanish  reading  Instruction  was  tabulated.    Note  that  any  Indica- 
tion that  some  Spanish  reading  Instruction  was  received  during  a  given 
academic  year  was  treated  as  1f  the  entire  year  contained  Instruction 
In  Spanish  reading.    As  such,  the  resulting  program  variable  1s  best 
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Program  Analysis 


a  third  of  the  students  at  S  tes  0  and IS  ha \f  It  «  LT"1  ,  . 
four-fifths  at  Site  3.    Further   wltTthi  ex  Jp o "of  S Itl  3  'ifi 

dents  who  did  receive  Spanish  reading  instruction,  most  staved  1n  the 

Finally,  note  that  the  numbers  of  students  recelvlna  SnanUh 
inaicated  in  the  RAMOS  and  Checklist  data.    This  simply  reflects 

irl^   1h  I  h  d?ta  "•rVva1labl§-  and  In  some  caies  neither 

were  available  (here,  decisions  about  whether  the  particular  student 
received  any  Spanish  reading  instruction  were  based  on  data  from  th« 

Greene IS-SrSX^lfi:8  °thCP  av^^blea!n?or;atdfona,f^l  Sing 
rl  \    ?f   ?i ?9.  hat    ellow  classnwtes  were  receiving  at  the  time) 

a  partial  assessment  of  the  Influence  of  Spanish  reading  instruction 
that  complements  the  assessment  made  for  those  students  where  observed 
and/or  planned  instruction  data  were  available.  observed 

SUMMARY 

conceU!! n^Jhl1!!?  pPOrides  J  ?p1ef  nummary  of  the  main  findings 
concerning  the  dimensions  of  Instruction  assessed  1n  this  studv  ThP 

JhTRAXosM^11^^8  9rPal  0Utl1ne  of  the  volume   f  rst  t^at^g 

,  Wh  nd1e  '  theVhe  Checkl1st  Indices,  and  finally  the 
relationships  between  the  two.    The  section  will  conclude  with  a 
summary  of  the  nominal  instructional  program  variable. 

Reading  and  Mathematics  Observation  System 

nht.ll!!!  ?PlmaPy  s?UPCe  °f  Instructional  data  for  the  study  was 
obtained  from  regular  observations  of  reading  periods  1n  classrooms 

o" he" iTJZtTFl""?  f°r  PP°Vld1ng  rSad1ng  mitSct  S'tTSch 
SL2?J  3f  students.    In  the  first  sections  of  this  volume,  a 

HI*      a dH  C»lV°\f  •*£  c1asSP00ffl  observitlon  Instrument,  the 
Reading  and  Mathematics  Observation  System  (RAMOS),  was  given.  That 

coullVZ  ?TPed  knVtpucW  of  the  1ntCPv1  «"  1 1«truLt ,  the  dat a 
collection  and  processing  procedures,  the  derivation  of  suranary 

indices,  descriptive  statistics  on  the  aggregated  measures  for  the 
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Reading  Prograi: 
Onriiution  of  Yein  oi  Spanish  Reading  for  Each  Site 


Site 

Spanish  Reading   


0 

1 

2 

3 

5 

Total 

None 

IS 

3 

16 

61 

23 

126 

K  only 

3 

0 

5 

9 

IS 

35 

H 

0 

t 

3 

I 

0 

5 

K-2 

4 

5 

2 

5 

2? 

45 

K-J 

13 

3 

9 

24 

K-4 

17 

0 

2 

1? 

Total 

53 

17 

36 

76 

70 

254 
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tiaTlloZT^Vto^K?  the  o™^™  f°"°«d  fa  deriving 

Moo  Sn  t^rl^mion"^?5^'  a,rM,-t1"»  W«  Providing  1nforTO- 
of  1nstmv?t«^'2«5  the  ''"sr001".  the  instructor,  the  conttr>t 

aggregate  analysis  of  the  first  order  summary  Indices  of  th«« 
dimensions,  the  Instruction  given  the  bllTSgJa   sa^?e  In  E*g?1sh 
aTfoTfows:"™"*     ^  f1r$t  thr°ugh  fourth  ^ade^an  Je  lu^aMzed 

Group  sizes  tended  to  be  slightly  smaller  1n  the  early  grades 
student™)!  8  l3tter  tW°  9rade  levels  (13  versJs  15 

was'  ^l2LtSJtrf*!f  Te  1rstruct1<>"  observed,  some  Instructor 
was  associated  with  the  target  students,  generally  a  teacher 

°alnrJl\n,g  IV  r°le  °f  f"""«t1on.    Although  the  subject 
generally  being  taught  was  reading,  language  arts  Instruction  was 
also  observed  during  these  scheduled  reading  periods! 

Only  about  10%  of  the  Instruction  observed  constituted  time 

;  h;  d;;  1Ki;urf12'1/oeu»  (?-«-- wait  ti->-  i°^mm 

two  grades,  half  of  the  focused  Instruction  was  on  decoding  work 
falling  to  about  30%  by  the  fourth  year.    In  each  year,  de?od1ng 

l^llT  W3S  l3:?ely  non-«Pl1c1t  (e.g..  favoring  a  focSs  on9 
whole  word  recognition  over  letter-sound  recognition).  The 
amount  of  time  spent  on  word  meanings  was  quite  small  during  the 
first  two  years  (around  5%),  Increasing  only  to  about  20%  by  t"e 
fourth  year     The  Instruction  that  was  Wed  in  this  area* 

5SKftr?!!25^0  5  qUltC  8Xpl1Clt  (e*g-  favor1"9  a  f°cus  on 
vocabulary  enrichment  over  one  on  dictionary  usaoe).    About  30% 

of  the  instructional  focus  time  was  on  Instruction  In  the 
clears     S;!e!5!;  a"d  ^xts,  with  only  a  slight  Increase  over 
•Irt/HES.  -     ^ruction  was  generally  non-explicit  within 
"ferences)?        favor1n9  a  focus  °n  literal  facts  over  making 

Primary  materials  werj  observed  In  use  about  90%  of  the  time  in 
each  year,  with  an  Increase  toward  more  text  usage.  Ancillary 
materials  were  employed  about  60%  of  the  time  during  the  Initial 
Jl°l     tu     °"?   yearS«  1ncreas1ng  to  about  70%  in  the  final  two 
?JI   ;k. The ^ual1ty  1njex  of  these  materials  tended  to  be  lower 

pencil  JhSn  S2)  (e'9"  tendi"9  TOre  t0Ward  paper  and 

About  90%  of  the  observed  time  contained  Instructional 
activity /tasks.    Independent  work  accounted  for  about  half  the 

35%  1n  the  following  two  years.    Conversely,  group  work 

tK^c  128  6  8  8 


represented  about  40%  of  the  instructional  time  during  the  first 
t«-o  years,  Increasing  to  about  50%  for  the  last  two  years.  For 
independent  work,  the  level  of  formal  language  demand  increased 
over  the  Instructional  years,  starting  at  a  relatively  low  level 
1n  the  first  year,  and  Increasing  to  mid-level  by  the  last  two 
years.    For  group  work,  however,  little  change  1n  level  of  formal 
language  demand  occurred;  1t  was,  however,  noticeably  higher 
than  that  associated  with  Independent  work. 

For  the  student  response  measures,  the  number  of  nonengaged 
students  was  low,  as  was  the  rated  noise  level,  while 
productivity  was  rated  as  medium  1n  each  year. 

teeplng  in  mind  the  cautions  concerning  the  Interpretation  of  the 
latter  years  o*  the  Spanish  read'ng  Instruction  data  (given  the 
greatly  reduced  sample  size),  tl    aggregate  descriptive  data  for  the 
bilingual  sample  can  be  summarl  A  as  follows: 

The  number  of  students  associated  with  the  observed  Instructional 
groups  tended  co  be  slightly  smaller  1n  the  early  years  (around 
13  students,  as  1n  the  English  data)    but  much  larger  1n  later 
years  (around  20  students). 

During  the  first  year,  some  instructor  was  associated  with  the 
target  students  for  about  60%  of  the  Instruction  observed, 
Increasing  to  over  80%  1n  the  following  years.    This  Instructor, 
as  1n  the  English  observations,  generally  was  a  teacher,  and  the 
role  played  tended  to  be  one  of  facilitation.    The  subject  being 
taught  generally  required  substantial  reading,  but  as  1n  the 
English  data,  the  teaching  of  other  subjects  was  also  observed. 

About  90%  of  the  observed  Instruction  contained  Instructional 
fod.    About  half  of  this  focused  time  was  devoted  to  decoding 
Instruction  during  the  first,  and  second  Instructional  years, 
falling  to  about  30%  by  the  fourth  year,  mirroring  the  English 
observations.    This  decoding  Instruction  also  tended  to  be 
non-expl1dt  with  respect  to  letter-sound  correspondence 
specificity.    The  amount  of  time  spent  on  word  meanings  was 
negligible  during  the  first  year  (only  2%),  Increasing  to  about 
10%  in  the  second  year,  and  to  20%  1n  the  last  two  years;  the 
limited  amount  of  Instruction  that  was  offered  1n  this  area, 
however,  tended  to  be  quite  explicit  (as  1t  was  1n  the  English 
data).    For  each  year,  about  3C*  of  the  Instructional  focus  time 
was  devoted  to  Instruction  1n  the  meanings  of  sentences  and 
texts;  the  quality  of  this  instruction  was  generally 
non -explicit. 

For  materials,  the  use  and  quality  of  primary  materials  closely 
resembled  that  found  1n  the  English  reading  observations  with 
such  materials  employed  about  90%  of  the  time  and  a  trend  toward 
more  textual  material  usage  over  years.    Ancillary  materials  were 
used  about  60%  of  the  time  during  the  first  two  Instructional 
years,  and  about  75%  for  years  3  and  4.    As  in  the  English 
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Zt  ^s^at^^tTth?  1?d6X  °f  theSe  mater1als  «as  ^  than 
mat  associated  with  the  primary  materials. 

For  the  activity/task  scales,  abe-jt  90%  of  the  observed  time  r0n 

for  about  half  the  Instructional  time  during  the  first  year 
dropping  to  about  35%  In  the  following  two  ?ears,  and  to  zero  1n 
It  I  <naly,T'  1Co?vePsely.  9roup  work  represented  aboCt  SS  of 

601  fT3?~J\"m  dUPln9  the  f1PSt  *eap>  ^creasing  to  about 
60%  for  the  next  two  -        and  to  85%  for  the  final  year  For 

independent  work,  the  of  formal  language  demand  started  at 

l£  b!V? fi   a°TtleVel  'ncthe  f1PSt  *eaP'  and  incased  to  m?d! 

1Ennd9e^nhdednattawonr^1Ceably  ^  ™ 

^sraePnSL5Pt°odU^1lVowy  "  ^  1"  "C"  ™  2™ 

In  general,  the  descriptions  of  reading  Instruction  1n  English 

dSSTS  ^rSUSKtI0S!,1?,Span1sh  pPogPams  based  on  tnese   Jgreg9 ate 
data  did  not  substantially  differ.    In  both,  Instruction  was  laraelv 

ZtCt?<  V  teacheP  act1n9  1n  a  P0-  °f  fac1l1t  : Ion"  Tver    9  y 

J™'  an^nCfPea"d  P*]1ance  0n  ^oup  wori  over'lndepen- 
ZrLTnn   X?i!T'  *        of  the  early  9Pade  work  "a*  focused  on 
£  ?Mcn9;  dfCl1r  "9  1n  the  latteP  Instructional  years.    The  quality 
of  this  Instruct  on  tended  to  be  non-expl1dt  as  little  Instruct  on 
dna^"9.fXPl  CUly  w1th  letter-sound  correspondences  las  seen"  Little 
instruction  In  vocabulary  was  observed,  although  tnat  which  was 
observed  tended  to  be  quite  explicit.    Finally!  instruction  Tn 

!   if  J"1"9  comolemented  the  time  devoted  to  decoding, 
showing  a  small  Increase  over  Instructional  years;  like  decoding  this 
instruction  was  generally  non-explicit,  favoMny  a  focus  on  ii?^! 

su^^T^V3*3  ^1ch  tfeSe  desCPlPt1°ns  were  based  upon  were 
♦         ?  J°    aCt?P  analyses  1n  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  instruc- 
t  onal  indices.    In  both  the  English  and  Spanish  data  sets/seven 
factors  were  derived.    The  seven  factors  identified  1n  the  English 
data  analysis  Included  the  following:  cngusn 

(1)  Engaged  Text  Time,  an  index  of  reading  time  where  students 
were  engaged  with  text  materials, 

(2)  Direct  Group  Instruction,  an  index  of  direct  instruction 
delivered  by  an  instructor  which  was  aimed  at  groups  of 
students,  rather  than  Individuals, 

(3)  Quality  of  Formal  Language,  a  measure  of  the  formal  language 
demands  made  upon  the  students, 
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(4)  Amount  of  Decoding,  a  measure  of  the  relative  amount  of  time 
devoted  to  Instruction  1n  decoding, 

(5)  Productivity,  an  index  of  the  conditions  promoting  high 
individual  student  productivity, 

(6)  Secondary  Materials,  a  measure  of  relative  usage  of  second- 
ary materials  (though  this  interpretation  is  oversimpli- 
fied), and 

(7)  Number  of  Students,  an  Index  of  the  number  of  students 
constituting  an  instructional  group. 

The  factor  solution  derived  from  the  Spanish  data  was  similar  to  that 
derived  from  the  English  data,  with  five  of  the  seven  factors  contain- 
ing many  of  the  same  component  variables.    The  seven  factors  Identi- 
fied 1n  the  Spanish  factor  analysis  Included: 

(1)  Qjallty  of  Formal  Language  (corresponding  to  the  third 
English  factor  derived), 

(2)  Direct  Group  Instruction  (the  second  English  factor), 

(3)  Engaged  Text  Time  (the  first  English  factor), 

(4)  Number  of  Students  (the  last  English  factor), 

(5)  Amount  of  Decoding  (the  fourth  English  factor), 

(6)  Secondary  Materials,  an  Index  of  both  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  secondary  material  usage  (only  tangential ly 
related  to  the  sixth  English  factor),  and 

(7)  Control,  a  complex  factor  without  an  English  correspondence, 
which  is  essentially  an  index  of  the  number  of  management 
Interruptions, 

Based  on  these  notlceacly  similar  factor  solutions,  the  proce- 
dures followed  in  tho  computation  of  factor  scores  were  discussed. 
Such  scores  constitute  the  major  set  of  observed  instruction  indices 
employed  1n  the  Integration  analysis  tha*  is  the  subject  of  the  next 
volume. 


Teacher  Checklists 

A  secondary  source  of  instructional  data  was  obtained  from 
regular  interviews  with  the  teachers  who  were  primarily  responsible 
for  providing  reading  Instruction  to  each  of  the  target  students. 
Earlier  sections  provided  detailed  discussions  of  the  instrument,  the 
Teacher  Checklists  (Checklists),  including  the  structure  of  the  inter- 
view  Instrument,  the  data  collection  and  processing  procedures,  the 
derivation  of  summary  indices,  descriptive  statistics  on  the  aggre- 


The  Checklist  was  modeled  after  the  RAMOS  .,e<«„ 
scheme  to  capture  the  teacher'* , 5,,us1na-  1ts  coding 

s  ;:as,i;  sia:;,ars«~  assit 

largely  non-exr licit  1n  each  of  the  grades.    The  a«urt  5  ni 
to  be  spent  on  word  meanings  was  around  5%  1nf?rs\  grade 

inonPeJh I"9  by  a?°Ut  5X         each  subsequent  year.    Th    Iwt ruc- 
tion that  was  planned  was  quite  explicit  1n  the  first  year  with 
decreasing  expUdtness  1n  each  of  the  subsequent  yea rs  About 
OX  of  the  planned  Instructional  focus  was  255d*S MnstJurtlon 
n  the  meanings  of  sentences  and  texts  for  the  first  two  veaSs 
increasing  by  about  8%  1n  each  of  the  two  subsequent  years  The 
quality  of  this  planned  instruction  was  ^eraHy  non^xp  icit 
(e.g..  favoring  a  focus  on  literal  facts  over         "Serines ). 

^  ^  ™ 

About  30%  of  the  planned  Instructional  activities  consisted  of 
1  dependent  work  in  each  of  the  Instructional  years!  Conversely 
group  work  represented  about  70%  of  the  planned  activities  Fo?' 
ve^oTlTvIi^  ^  °f  f°™]  e  demand'was  'on 

XmtflE&faK*  WPk* the  leve1  of  f0Pma1  language 

In  each  of  the  four  Instructional  years,  the  Instructor  was 
f   r  2  XlK'  L°P        del1V6Py  °f  the  PlanneS0inSWtaruc 

of  faclfltatinn  Inn  h<     Vl't  t0  *  m1c,-wa*  bet"een  ow 

or  facilitation  and  direct  Instruction. 

[J?trn,XPIJr?d  t0  1)6  Mrend  t0WaPd  1ap9ep  Scaups  over  the 

f  a1  *eaps.         ^  average  size  of  about  9  students  in 

the  initial  years,  and  about  13  students  in  the  later  years 
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The  average  amount  of  planned  daily  reading  Instruction  was  about. 
40  minutes  in  the  initial  year,  increasing  to  about  60  minutes  in 
the  later  years. 

From  a  similar  aggregate  analysis,  the  planned  instruction  for  the 
bilingual  sample  participating  in  Spanish  reading  classrooms  can  be 
summarized  as  follows,  again  cautioning  the  Interpretation  of  the  data 
from  the  last  two  years: 

About  three-quarters  of  the  Instructional  time  planned  was 
devotpJ  to  decoding  Instruction  during  the  first  and  second 
years,  matching  the  planned  English  Instruction.  However, 
whereas  this  value  fell  to  about  45%  1n  the  English  data,  it 
dropped  only  to  about  60X   1n  the  Spanish  data.    The  quality  of 
this  Spanish  decoding  Instruction  matched  that  of  the  English 
Instruction,  namely,  a  non-expl1dt  focus  with  respect  to  letter- 
sound  pairings.    The  amount  of  time  to  be  spent  on  word  meanings 
was  about  5%  1n  the  first  and  second  Instructional  years,  and 
about  15X  1n  the  third  and  fourth  years,  showing  a  different 
pattern  than  that  found  1n  English.    However,  the  Instruction 
planned  was  relatively  explicit  1n  each  year,  not  showing  the 
steady  decline  found  1n  tne  English  data.    About  15X  of  the 
planned  Instructional  focus  was  devoted  to  Instruction  1n  the 
meanings  of  sentences  and  texts  for  the  first  three  years, 
Increasing  by  about  10X  1n  the  fourth  year  —  for  these  students, 
the  relatively  larger  amounts  of  time  planned  for  decoding 
Instruction  were  associated  with  relatively  smaller  amounts  of 
planned  time  for  the  study  of  connected  text.    The  expHcitness 
of  this  Instruction  tended  to  be  somewhat  lower  than  that  found 
in  English. 

For  materials,  as  1n  English,  there  was  a  clear  trend  toward  more 
planned  text  usage  over  Instructional  years. 

About  25X  of  the  planned  Instructional  activities  consisted  of 
independent  work  during  the  first  two  years,  dropping  to  about 
15%  1n  the  remaining  two  years.    Conversely,  group  work  repre- 
sented about  75%  of  the  planned  Instruction  during  the  first  two 
years,  Increasing  to  about  85X  1n  Instructional  years  three  and 
four.    The  relative  level  of  formal  language  demand  associated 
with  this  work  mirrored  that  found  1n  the  English  data:  Indepen- 
dent work  about  mid-level  with  group  work  higher  1n  formal 
demands. 

As  in  the  English  data,  a  teacher  was  primarily  responsible  for 
the  delivery  of  the  planned  Instruction  The  planned  role  of  the 
Instructor  tended  to  be  mid-way  between  facilitation  and  direct 
instruction  during  the  first  two  years;  however,  1n  the  subse- 
quent years  this  role  tended  to  be  substantially  higher  (reflect- 
ing almost  exclusive  direct  Instruction). 

As  was  found  1n  the  English  data,  the  number  of  students  expected 
in  each  group  tended  toward  larger  groups  1n  latter  years  (repre- 
senting an  Increase  from  about  9  to  13  students). 

13$  9.? 
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\r,  Jnn+J Vmoun*  of  0lanned  ^1ly  wading  instruction  was  about 
2^X2  in  eacVnstructiona1  year  except  the  second,  where  it 
ill  tlTfnt°?TV  ?6Pcday;    Thus«  the  amo,,nt  of  Panned  read- 
In!  iTJnZ  f  UdT!  T  SpanlSh  read1ng  pr°9rams  was  about  half 
that  planned  for  students  in  English  reading  programs. 

<„c.Ba!ed  °"  l5esf  aggregate  data,  the  descriptions  of  reading 

laT'10^1^9   S  .Pr°?:amS  V8rSUS  Span1sh  Pr°9raTO  are  very 
similar.    In  both,  Instruction  was  largely  to  be  conducted  by  a 

teacher  acting  1n  a  role  mid-way  between  facilitation  and  direct 
Innr^I0I\  °Ve!;  1"str^t1onal  years,  group  work  was  relied  upon 
more  than  Independent  work.    Much  of  the  early  grade  work  was  to  be 
focused  on  decoding,  It's  emphasis  declining  1n  the  latter 
instruct  onal  years.    The  quality  of  this  Instruction  tended  to  be 
non-expHdt  as  little  Instruction  dealing  explicitly  with 
letter-sound  correspondences  was  planned.    Little  Instruction  in 

TJ*  Jrl"<l  Pl?!nedJ  altnouqn  that  *"1ch  was  planned  tended  to  be 
quite  explicit.    Finally,  Instruction  1n  sentence/text  meaning 
complemented  the  time  devoted  to  decoding,  showing  small  Increases 
over  Instructional  years;  like  decoding,  this  Instruction  was 
generally  non-expl 1c1t ,  favoring  a  focus  on  literal  facts. 

In  spite  of  these  similarities,  there  were  some  important 
differences  between  the  planned  English  and  Soanlsh  Instruction. 
First,  the  amount  of  planned  decoding  time  in  Spanish  did  not  decline 

ann^P-  °cSlV!  that  for  Enql1sh,  suggesting  that  the  students 
enrolled  in  Spanish  programs  were  seen  by  their  teachers  as  being  more 
£11?      J"  de"d1  "9  skills,  and  thus  requiring  more  instruction. 
Complementing  this  difference,  less  time  1n  the  Spanish  readinc 
programs  was  to  be  devoted  to  Instruction  1n  sentence/text  meaning. 
hl?J  ll\    ?  total  amount  of  planned  reading  instruction  was  about 
half  that  planned  for  English  reading. 

The  summary  Indices  derived  from  the  Checklist  data  were 
subjected  to  factor  analyses  1n  order  to  reduce  the  number  of 
instructional  Indices.    In  both  the  English  and  Spanish  data  sets  five 
factors  were  derived,  and  those  identified  in  the  English  data 
analysis  Included  the  following: 

(1)  Amount  of  Comprehension,  a  measure  of  the  relative  amount  of 
planned  time  to  be  devoted  to  Instruction  in  comprehension, 

(2)  Quality  of  Formal  Language,  an  index  of  the  formal  language 
demands  required  by  the  planned  instruction, 

(3)  Seatwork,  an  index  of  the  relative  amount  of  time  to  be 
devoted  to  independent  seatwork  as  opposed  to  group  work, 

(4)  Primary  Materials,  an  index  of  the  planned  usage  of  primary 
materials  (although  this  factor  1s  more  complex),  and 

Group  Vocabulary,  an  index  of  the  relative  amount  of  time  to 
be  devoted  to  group  instruction  in  the  meaning  of  words. 
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if  the  Spanish  data  set,  the  five  factors  derived  Included: 

(1)  Amount  of  Decoding  (a  compliment  of  the  first  English 
* actor), 

(2)  Seatwork  (corresponding  to  the  third  English  factor), 

(3)  LPt^i!,3!ePKf1S'  ?"  1ndex  v   the  quality  of  the  primary 
materials  to  be  employed  (although  this  factor  Is  more 
complex), 

(4)  Decoding  Teacher  Classification,  a  factor  defining  the 
relative  educational  training  of  the  teacher  expected  to 
deliver  decoding  Instruction  (which  was  associated  with  the 
expncltness  of  such  planned  Instruction),  and 

(5)  Number  of  Students,  an  Index  of  the  relative  Instructional 
group  size. 

*»r*  J?nH^ba?^,°n  th!S?  anal*ses'  fact°p  scores  were  computed  for 
J£t  IJ  "i  "  th1"  e?ch  1nstPUCt1°™l  year,  and  these  constitute  the 
TJZJt ^^filill^l1  ^t ruction  Indices  employed  1n  the  Integration 
analysis  that  1s  the  subject  of  the  next  volume. 


Rela*1onsh1ps  between  RAMOS  and  Checklist  Indices 

Although  not  of  primary  Interest  I;,  this  study,  the  relationship 
between  observed  instruc;^    as  quantified  1n  the  RAMOS  summary  mea- 
sures ,  w«-Hnt?astia-wTO  planned  Instruction,  as  quantified  1n  the 
Checklist  summary  measures.'  ror  the  Lnglish  data,  the  aggregated 

?nJ?r.the  f1nal/°u:  Instructional  years,  based  on  the  common 
summary  Indices  represented  1n  the  two  Instruments  can  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

For  the  number  o.*  students,  the  trend  toward  Increasing  group 
size  was  found  under  both  assessments,  though  the  Checklist  data 
uended  to  underestimate  what  was  actually  observed. 

Considering  the  Instructor  vaHab'es,  both  assessments  found  the 
teacher  with  primary  responsibility  for  the  delivery  of  instruc- 
tion, though  the  role  played  tended  to  be  overestimated  1n  the 
Checklist  data. 

For  the  Instructional  focus  variables,  the  same  trend  was  found 
1n  both  assessments  with  respect  to  the  quality  Indices  (con- 
cerned Instruction  1n  decoding,  wor  '  meaning,  and  sentence/text 
meaning).    However,  slightly  more  decoding  Instruction  was 
planned  than  observed,  and,  concomitantly,  slightly  less 
Instruction  on  connected  text  was  planned  than  observed. 

For  the  activity /task  scales,  the  same  trend  was  generally  found 
m  both  assessments  with  respect  to  the  quality  Indices  (con- 
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IVTcuVlJ??  J"™1  la"9UJ9e  *IMnds  of  '"dependent  work  and 
ScSETu  J5S'h^SSiShe0?r,S!S  su«est  th»  th«  instructional 

gwat  tbn?s??ft^a:s  s  sf^jzsgr 

activity/tasks;  the  most  noticeable  slmllarltlS  arTthoS  r.?I?.H  f« 

asToffoJsf  CM  "prM,nttd  1n  the  *»  monuments  Sn°bt 

c?^!!/^  of  *tu*n*s»  th«  trend  toward  Increasing  group 

a    Lr^lf'p^    assessments,  though  the  Check!  1st  data, 
as  was  found  1n  the  English  data,  tended  to  underestimate  the 
average  group  size  actually  observed.  estimate  tne 

tC^rharl??hthe,1nStPUCt0P  vap1ables.  both  assessments  <Wd  the 

drtl'  2bi2l!i! nJ^  t0  56  ovePest1mated  1n  the  Checklist 

instruction  PeSPeCt  t0  the  laSt  two  years  of 

Krh2!  1nstruct1onal  f°c"s  variables,  the  same  trend  was  found 
1n  both  assessments  with  respect  to  the  quality  Indices.  How- 

?^^P^??C°d1ng  J"*™*1*"  ^s  planned  than  observed 

l!2n^y«l!0re      theJatter  tw°  ^ars),  and,  concomitantly, 
less  Instruction  on  connected  text  was  planned  than  observed. 

fmPn??„aK^h1ty/taSk  SCa1eS«  aga1n«  the  same  tre"d  was  generally 
'ound  1n  both  assessments  with  respect  to  the  quality  Indices; 
however  more  Independent  work  (and  thus,  less  group  work,  was 
observed  than  planned.  y     v  ' 

For  the  materials,  the  trend  toward  more  usage  of  text  with 
increasing  instructional  years  was  found  in  both  Instruments  (as 
was  found  1n  the  English  data). 

IS«tr,,Siln^hM59l1Sh  data!  the  a*>Pe9ate  contrasts  suggest  that  the 
instructional  pictures  provided  by  the  two  *ata  sets  are  similar 

iVtil  SJSiJFXSI  d1scP!Panc1es  found  1"  the  quantity  indices  ihan 
in  the  quality  Indices.    A  better  picture  of  the  correspondence 
between  the  data  sets  (though  not  the  best  assessment)  is  to  be  found 

iVul^l  ^J     lCt<0r  score  1"**' -correlations,  which,  as  discussed 
earlier,  supports  chelr  convergence. 
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Instructional  Progra* 

In  the  last  section  of  the  volume,  the  procedures  followed  in 
denying  a  student  index  concerned  with  the  Sumter  ofyears  *7?h  some 
direct  exposure  to  Spanish  reading  were  discussed   The  analvs is  of  ?h. 
resulting  measure  suggested  the  following     Till*    'ne  ana|y^s  of  the 
of  students  did  not  "        \™  r^dl^  "  on  1  *  p'^lT""9' 

although  each  was  enrolled  1n  a  DlHngS,,  program  (though  nofrcces- 
fnr  lLT'  ?  Sp?n1sh  read1"9  conponent)  when  1n1t1?ll»  se"ected 
which  ^owS  r  n tt  JV/r  ""Si?'  ""*»  the  »'  one  s  te 

did  recm^SoaSl«h  Jl.rff         J   9U?'  read1n9  Programs,  students  who 

MrliJIl1Hi^]a^Kthi  PPesentat1°"  of  the  Instruction  data.  Having 

IMt u£      Zl^  1?n9Ua9? i?ata  (Volume  4)  and  the  ^1"9  data  9 
(Volume  5),  the  next  volume  will  treat  their  integration. 
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3IUHSUAL  CLASSROOM  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Southwest  Educational  Otvaloontnt  U&oratary 
Division  of  Bilingual  and  International  Education 
211  East  Savtntft  Stmt 
Austin,  Taxas  78701 


Tha  rtsponsas  frm  this  quastlonnalra  will  ba  usad  to 
daslgn  1nsarv1ca  tducatlon  for  taachars,  and  will  not 
ba  usad  to  avaluata  taachar  knotladga,  skills,  or 
attitudts. 
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«~e  os  eiaa  oariaa  eaa  iaaer«aslaaal  pariod.    Aa  dlaeiacaiahad  fro.  coda-«ic^iat, 


Coda-^irig^hiag.    THia  fora  of  laacaaga  imn»lr*a  iacroaueiat  iaeo  eha  coneaxe  of  ooo 
Uaguaga  aeracaaao  of  avaaaa  ehae  aaaibic  ea«  ocaar  laafuaaa'*  paoaoioiicai  aad 
aorpaoiofieal  faaearaa. 

Ia  Coiiaaa  «,  iaaleaca  caa  Uasuaga  of  Haeariai*  for  naca  laaerttceioaal  Aceivicr.  Tha 
aleasaaeiToa  ara  tnalian.  Spaaiaa,  Boeh.  or  5to  Maeanal.    Saluce  oaa  (  /)  of  ehaaa 
for  tvary  Acciricr  noead  ia  Calvaat  i.  v 
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Instructions  to  the  Oata  Collector 


INVENTORY  OF  8IL       L  INSTRUCTION 


Southwest  Educational  Development  Laboratory 

01v1s1on  of  Bilingual  and  Intarnatlonal  Education 
211  East  Stvtnth  S treat 
Austin,  Texas  78701 

April,  1981 


CONFIDENTIAL:    The  resoonses  to  this  inventory  will       treated  con1"'' iential 'y 

<,  <      !   ■  — 


FRIC 


7i)i 


INVENTORY  OF  BILINGUAL  INSTRUCTION 


3£:iERAL  DIRECTIONS:    The  Inventory  of  Bilingual  Instruction  (IBI)  is  a  descriotive 
survey  instrument  develooed  to  record  instructional  practices  in  bilingual  envi- 
ronments.   Oata  from  PART  ONE  of  the  IBI  will  describe  tyoical  curriculum  oatterns. 
PART  TWO  of  the  IBI  w7Tl  be  used  to  record  the  instructor's  beliefs  about  wny 
cnTToren  learn. 

The  Interview  is  to  be  conducted  by  a  data  collector  wno  Mill  interview  one 
teacner  at  a  time.   The  Interview  will  take  about  60  minutes.   Before  the 
interview  each  data  collector  will  check  equipment  (tape  recording  is  vrnftrrxi, 
but,  maybe  optional),  have  pencil  and  instrument s)  on  hand,  and  arrange  for 
the  interview  to  be  conducted  at  the  site.   The  Instructor's  name,  school,  etc. 
(see  cover  page  of  the  IBI)  will  ba  filled  out  prior  to  starting  the  Interview. 

The  data  collector  will  ask  the  questions  that  follow  and  record  the  Information 
directly  on  the  Instrument.   EACH  question  1s  Identified  by  letter,  I.e., 
Question  A,  3,...G.  for  part  one  of  the  Interview.    Exact  Questions  art  given. 
Additional  questions  (probes)  are  Included  to  clarify  or  complete  each  Item. 
Probes  art  Identified  by  this  symbol  (     ).   A  triangle  £  will  Indicate  what 
the  data  collector  will  do  to  record  the  data.   Questions  and  procedures  to 
complete  part  two  of  the  IBI  art  included  separately . 


MOTE:  DEFUH7TCHS  OF  LAfiSUAS  CLASSIFICATIONS  (ste  column  3,  part  one)  should  oe 
discussed  with  the  Instructor  as  necessary.   Definitions  follow: 

1  Monolingual  Spanish*--  Understands  all  spoken  Spanish  and  speaks  Spanish  with 
jease  and  comotete  native-like  fluancy  and  correctntss.    If  any  English  is 
(understood  or  spoken  it  is  no  mora  than  a  few  isolated  words  or  expressions. 

Spanish  Oominant  —  Understands  all  spoken  Spanish  and  produces  Spanish  utterances 
with  native-like  fluency  and  correctness  1n  syntax  (grammar)  and  vocabulary.  Also 
understands  soma  spoken  English  and  can  produce  fairly  complete  sentences  m 
English  but  with  less  than  native-like  fluency.   His/her  sentences  in  English  are 
somewhat  awkward  with  regularized  errors  in  syntax  and  vocabulary. 

Bilingual  —  Totally  fluent  in  both  English  and  Spanish. 


English  Oominant  —  Understands  all  spoken  English  and  produces  English  utterances  | 
witfi  native-like  fluency  and  correctness  1n  syntax  (grammar)  and  vocabulary.  Also 
understands  soma  spoken  Spanish  and  can  produce  fairly  comolete  sentences  in 
Spanish  but  with  less  than  native-like  fluency.   His/her  sentences  in  Spanish  are  | 
somewhat  awkward  with  regular! red  errors  in  syntax  and  vocabulary. 

i 

^Monolingual  English  —  Understands  all  spoken  English  and  speaks  English  with  ease 
and  complete  native-like  fluency  and  correctness.    If  any  Spanish  is  understood 
or  spoken  it  is  no  mort  than  a  few  isolated  words  or  expressions. 

Other  —  The  student  speaks  or  understands  a  language  other  than  English, 
Cantonese,  Navajo,  or  Spanish. 


*  The  data  collector  will  SUBSTITUTE  THE  APPROPRIATE  LANGUAGE  (  Cantonese  or 
Navajo  )  FOR  SITES  WHERE  THESE  LANGUAGES  ARE  SPOKEN  IN  THE  HOMES  OF  NON-ENGLISH 
SPEAKERS.    Spanish  Is  used  here  for  the  sake  of  brevity. 

+*  Includes  monolingual  spaakers  of  any  ethnic  group,  e.g.  Anglo  students  and 
students  of  the  target  ethnic  group  but  not  speakers  of  that  ethnic jjrouq_ language. 
fLanquaot.  not  ethnici  tyT'ls  cMtenTTdr  classification]"". 
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:;rec-:o.ns  -or  ^art  :ne 


^I^'SMKrEP      "rrM0Ona  WUh  :h6  ,COTS  1n        W«  tula.  "TEACHES 

sac*  question  is  identified  oy  letter     F*ar-  <ma«n„  „ 

'        1ndiCat"  -t  the  data'colfe&r  ao'-j10^^^^^."  ^ 

3egin  the  interview  by  introducinc  yourself     mi  ,k    ,  , 
Purpose  of  the  survey  is  to  dScSbi  y^r  cumculj ?  inSt™«>r  "Th« 


COLUMN  1 


COLUMN  2 


Ask  Question  A)   what  time  do  you  start  your  class  and  .hat  is 

SM!"J    5J,ct  ehtt  y0u  teacn?  (I'"  going 
P?J«      ,••»«  /our  currtculue  schedule.  9 
Please  tell  me  what  the  first  subject  you 
teach  is  and  the  time  this  is  done?) 

ENTER  Response  in  Column  l  to  indicate  time  subject  is  taught. 

ENtI5         l\SUHKt  1"  C0!U"n  2  abov«  »■  Wrt  "Group" 
tiiTER  each  subject  separately.  ' 

Ask  Question  8)   Oo  you  teach  this  subject  t0  ... 

oMtuoents?"  th'  iim        or  t0  «" 

next  question.  5* 

Ask  Question  C)    Oo  you  teach  this  all  semester  lono'  If 

iwrk  a  (/)  unaer  "duration".    ['  ;io,  Mn^f~' 
in  response  given  by  instructor.  — 

Ask  Question  0)   How  many  days  per  week  is  this  taught? 

ENTER  number  of  days  per  week. 


COLUMN  3 


Ask  Question  0)    Do  you  have  children  of  different  language 

Sl*Ji|f1C*?f5n?    !!  Ye>'  how  "iany  °f  these  are 
Mono  Ingual  SpamsnTTpanish  Oommant;  Bllmcual. 
English  Oomlnant;  Monolingual  English;  Other' 

READ  definition  of  each  from  "General  01  recti ons"  Dage  1. 

iF.LWLYU°NE  UWGUf6E  CLASSIPICAHnii    ENTER  i .'UMBER  OF  STUOENTS 
un«r  tne  appropriate  classification. 

IF  MORE  THAN  ONE  LANfillAflP  n  aSSIflfiailflH  ENTER  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS 
per  language  classification  in  the  space  provided.  51"CE.nts 

Ask  Question  E)   Who  provides  the  Instruction  for  this  subject 

_  (who  1s  the  primary  instructor  for 

tn«  subject?) 

I  I  mih*r  I  '  volunt«r  R  »  resource 

TT-  tlil  r«,„        r  "  P"[  SE"  SDecial  ^"Cation 

team  teacher     C  «  combination  teacher 

A       ENTER  the  appropriate  code  in  column  4. 


COLUMN  4 
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A       Ask  Question  e)    ^hat  is  the  primary  language  of  instruction 

(primarily  English;  Primarily  Soamsh;  both?) 

A       ENTER  response  in  Column  five. 

:CLJMN  6 


A       4sk  Question  G)    Oo  you  use  written  materials  for  this  instruction, 

if  so,  what  language  are  the 
materials  written  1n  (primarily  English; 
pn.mrily  Spanish;  both;  no  materials?) 

A      ENTER  response  in  Column  six. 

REPEAT  QUESTIONS  8  thru  G  for  next  subject.  Comolete  the  total  instructional 
day  for  eacn  teacher  interviewed. 
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©Soutftwast  Education*!  Otvtloontnt  laboratory 
01vls1cn  of  8nin9u4l  and  Iitarnatlonal  Education 
211  East  Savantft  Stns«c 
Auatln,  Taxas  78701 


July  1981 
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SURVEY  OF  TEACHERS'  BACKGROUNO  ANO  LANGUAGE  SKILLS 


SOUTHWEST  EOUCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  LABORATORY 
211  E.  7th  Street,  Austin,  TX  78701 


(Label  contilmng  Name,  School,  District) 


DATE  QUE: 


r  WHAT  WAS  Ytoft  Ag£  <Jn  SEPTEMBER  i,i982 
(Check  appropriate  category) 


To  make  sure  that  your  response  Is 
treated  confidentially,  we  will  remove 
this  label  after  we  have  processed  your 
completed  form.   Thus,  no  one  will  be 
able  to  Identify  you,  your  school,  or 
district  with  any  information  on  this 
questionnaire,  after  the  survey  has 

ftarWw  m  


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


Under  21   (4)    (  )  46  -  55 
21  -  30     (5)    (  )  56  and  over 
31  -  45 


(1)  (  )  Female 

(2)  (  )  Male 


3.  WHAT 

(01) 
(02) 
(03) 
(04) 
(OS) 
(06) 
(07) 
(03) 
109) 

( 10) 
(11) 
(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
(15) 


S  YOUR  ORIGIN  OR  DESCENT?   (Check  as  many  as  apply) 


German 

Italian 

Irish 

French 

Polish 

Russian 

English 

Scottish 

Welsh 

Hispanic  Mexican 
Mexican  American  Mexicano 
Puerto  R1can  Chicano 
Cubar 

Central  or  South  American 
Other  Hispanic 
Portuguese 


(16) 

(  ) 

(17) 

(  ) 

(18) 

(  ) 

(19) 

(  ) 

(20) 

(  ) 

(21) 

(  ) 

(22) 

(  ) 

(23) 

(  ) 

(24) 

(  ) 

(25) 

(  ) 

(26) 

(  ) 

(27) 

(  ) 

(28) 

(  ) 

(29) 

(  ) 

(98) 

(  ) 

native 

Slack 

Asian 

Filipino 

Camoodlan 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Korean 

Laoti  an 

Vietnamese 

Pacific  Islander 
Scandinavian  Group 
Arabic  Group 
Greek 

Other  Group  not  listed 
(Specify) 


YOUR  EDUCATION  ANO  EXPERIENCE 


WHAT  WAS  THE  HIGHEST  DEGREE  YOU  EARNED  PRIOR  TO  SEPTEMBER  1,  l9g2  ? 
A  doctoral  degree  (Ph.0. ,  Ed.O..  etc.) 

Specialist  degree  (k  post-master's  degree  or  other  than  doctorate) 
A  master's  degree  or  equivalent 
,  A  bachelor's  degree 
)  (  )  Lesi  than  a  bachelor's  degree 

)  Other  (Specify)   


(01 
(02) 
(03) 
(04) 

(05 
(06) 


<\4 


AT  .'HAT  GSAOE  uEVEL  DID  YOU  TEACH  OWING  THE  1932-01  SCHOOL  *M' 
(01)  (  )  kindergarten 


(02) 
(03) 


.  )  first 
(  )  second 


(04)  third 

(05)  fourth 


(06)  Other  (specify) 


(Mf^pfiV00  TEACH  0URWG  ™6  l982-w  SCH00L  ™ 


(01) 
(02) 
(03) 
(04) 
(05) 
(06) 
(07) 


(  )  Art 

(  )  Language  Arts  (other  than  readlnq) 
(  )  Math 
)  Music 

)  Phyjlcal  Education 
Reading  (English) 
Reading  (Spanish) 


( 
( 

(  ) 


(08)  (  )  ESL 


)  ( 
)  ( 


(09 
(10 
(11 

(12)  ( 

(13)  ( 


)  SSL 

)  Science 

)  Social  Studies 

)  Special  Education 

)  Other  (specify) 


7-  S252.I?  im*>  ™°°L  YEAR,  HOW  MANY  YEA'S  HAVE  rOU  TAUGHT  (total  teaching 


(01)  (  )  Less  than  3 

(02)  (  )  3  -  S 

(03)  (  )  6  -  10 


(04)  (  )  11  -  20 

(05)  (  )  More  chan  20 


3.  INCLUDING  THE  1982-83  SCHOOL  YEAR,  HOW  MANY  YEARS  HAVE  YOU  TAUGHT  M  r0UR  PRESENT 


(01)  (  )  Less  than  ? 

(02)  f  • 

(03)  i  l0 


(05)  (  )  u  .  20 

(06)  (  )  More  than  20 


9-  eBSS  SooBw81  SCHO0L  YEAR<  H0W  ™  rEARS  HAVE  ™  ™<*T  "  A  BILINGUAL 


(01)  (  )  Never 

(02)  (  )  Less  than  3 

(03)  (  )  3  -  5 


(04)  (  )  6  -  10 

(05)  (  )  More  than  10 


10. 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  TEXAS  EOUCATION  AGENCY  CERTIFICATION  STATUS?    (Check  one) 


(01) 
(02) 
(03) 

(04) 
(OS) 


!  S!2  r!2<1S!2  IMC!!Br  *1th  8111"9ual  Endorsement. 
lllll  £2  «I2  IMC^r  "1th  Sp,c1al  fcs^nwnt  Permit. 

J  Currently  teaching  on  an  Emergency  Certificate 
)  Other  (specify)   


2 


LANGUAGE  BACKGROUND  AND  ABILITIES 


11.  WHAT  LANGUAGE  WAS  USUALLY  SPOKEN  IN  YOUR  Huh*  WHEN  YOU  WERE  A  CHILD?  (Check  one) 

(01)  (  )  English  primarily 

(02)  (  )  Spanlsn  primarily 

(03)  (  )  Spanish  and  English  about  equally 

(04)  (  )  Othtr  (specify)   ,  


12.  COULO  YOU  SPEAK  ANY  LANGUAGE(S)  OTHER  THAN  ENGLISH  P5U0R  TO  SEPTEttER  1,  1981? 
(Oi)  (  )  Yes  (C2)  (  )  No 


Continue  with  Question  13 


Skip  to  Question  14  , 
Relevant  College  or 
Insenrfce  Training 


13 


IN  THE  CHART  BELOW,  CHECK  ALL  THE  LANGUAGES  LISTEO  IN  COLUW  i  THAT  YOU  SPOKE  PRIOR  TO 
SEPTOBER  I  1982.   THEN  ON  THE  RIGHT  SIOE  OF  THE  CHART,  PLACE  A  CHECK  BELOW  THE  STATE- 
MENT OR  STATEMENTS  WHICH  (DESCRIBE  THE  SITUATION  OR  SITUATIONS  W  WHICH  YOU  LEARNED 


LANGUAGE 

SITUATION  IN  WHICH  LEARN EO 

It  was 
usually 
spoken 
In  my 
horn 
when  I 
was  a 
child 

I  acquired 
It  (Infor- 
mally) 
while 
living  in 
a  country 
where  It 
Is  sooken 

I  acquired 

1t  (Infor- 
nelly)  1n 
a  comnu- 
nlty  in 
the  U.S. 

I  studied 
1t  1n 
school  1n 
a  country 
where  it 
was 

spoken 

I  studied 
It  1n 
school  as 
a  foreign 
language 

Other 
(Write  In 
next  to 
language) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(5) 

(7) 

(01)  (  )  English 

(02)  (  )  Spanish 

(03)  (  )  Other 

(specify) 

14.  FOLLOWING  ARE  SHORT,  OESCRIPTIVE  LANGUAGE  SITUATIONS. 
THEM  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  YOUR  OWN  LANGUAGE  ABILITIES. 


PLEASE  RESPOND  TO  EACH  OF 


A.  Imagine  that  while  shopping  at  a  local  grocery  store  you  meet  your  elderly 
neighbor  who  speaks  primarily  Spanish.   She  addresses  you  in  Spanish. 
MY  VERBAL  SKILLS  ARE  SUCH  THAT:    (Please  check  one) 

(01)  (  )  I  would  be  completely  unable  to  carry  on  an  informal  conversation  with 

her  1n  Spanish. 

(02)  (  )  I  would  be  able  to  carry  on  a  conversation  with  her  with  limited  facility. 

(03)  (  )  I  would  have  only  minor  difficulties  In  carrying  on  a  conversation  with 

her. 

(04)  (  )  I  would  be  able  to  carry  on  a  conversation  with  her  with  complete 

confidence  and  ease. 
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describe  to  the  L«m  Eh-  t  «  w  E  9']Sh;  The  purpo"  °f  the  "*«'ng  ««  to 
classroom  P         1  '   yP'  °f  curr1cul«»  -hlch  her  son  will  have  "n  your 

MY  VERBAL  SKILLS  IN  SPANISH  ARE  SUCH  THAT:    (P1t„,  check  one) 
021  f  1  I  T\l      U^ble  t0  carry  out  th«  task. 

'  iES;  w  saw  cur  - 

auuifities  tnac  you  use  in  your  classroom 

W  VERBAL  SKILLS  IN  SPANIShV  fuS'SSl    (Pleas,  check  one) 

(02)  I  !  I  2u!2  S  U^'!  C°  I*"*  SUCh  a  P«"»««ion  in  Spanish. 

*  ifStS  RcTl'V"  ™"  SUCh  4  in  Spanish  with  only 

(03)  (  '  iE'SlftfSk.l  m*         4  »~««"  «"  SP.msh  wuh  only 

(04)  (  '  JoSSnS  £f£T*        4  p-"nta^n      banish  wuh  complete 

'  Jpe^k^q^Jn0^0^^^^1^"1^  a  letter  fnM  a  ™>"olingual  Spamsh- 
y^r  fr?.nTswak?SrSh  fl^!XH°  "2  *J°  y0ur  fnefld  sees  '"frequently.  Whil 
r  jdS.  nl«h      h!  h       ?  flutntly,  she  is  somewhat  insecure  in  her  ability  to 

coXn?  orS!h.  Ste"  y°U  C°  read  the  1etter  "d  «•  ver,fy  for  her  IV° 

MY  REAOING  SKILLS  IN  SPANISH  ARE  SUCH  THAT:     (P1ease  check  one) 
(01)  (  )  I  woujd  h«  unable  to  read  the  letter. 
03  T\t  £  "HI1  t0  read  th<  lett,r  -1tn  facility. 

22  22  2  S   m'  ?  r'\d  th<  JBtt,r  with  on]y  ^nor  difficulties. 

(04)  (  )  i  would  t»  able  to  read  the  letter  with  complete  confidence  and  ease. 

2s!!«r?!!!dt™S?  yo«r  school  librarian  to  preview  some  Spanish  language 
tS  Sub?yL??fn«  SS*S,Mt  ™9"  and  £0  adv1"  her  «  «<>  the  quality  of 
Moral?!  and  th6fr  WW**™*  'or  circulation  in  a  public  school 

W  REAOING  SKILLS  IN  SPANISH  ARE  SUCH  THAT:     (Pltise  etMek  wb) 


02  *°U 2  5!  "H?"1*  t0  r,ad  any  of  the  Publications, 

fa  2u  d  2!  fh  !  1°  r".d  'J*  Pub,1cat1ons  with  limited  facility. 

04  2u  J  H  ih  !  rC°  ^   J*  Pub  1cation*         only  minor  difficulties. 

(04)  (  J  I  would  be  able  to  read  the  publications  with  complete  confidence  and 


F'  SH  a^S!!n?1n9rJ°  tak*  a  univ«"1ty  course  in  history  of  Hispanic  peoples  of 
the  Southwest.    The  textbooks  for  the  course  are  all  written  in  Spanish 

MY  REAOING  SKILLS  IN  SPANISH  ARE  SUCH  THAT:     (Please  check  one) 

(01)  (  )  I  would  be  unable  to  read  the  textbooks. 


03  \a  5*  a?  6  t0  read  the  tMtbooks  with  limited  facility. 

04  2  ?  ^  6  "  rMd  the  textbooks  with  only  minor  difficulties. 
04)  (  )  [  would  be  able  to  read  the  textbooks  with  complete  confidence  and 

CdSC  . 
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MY  WRITING  SKILLS  IN  SPANISH  ARE  SUCH  THAT:     (p1-m  check  on.) 
foil  !  !  I  ""IS  ?  "!l?b,e  W  wHt<  JUCh  4  note  1n  SP«n1*h- 

{acnuy  *        wrU"  such  4  nou  1n  Spln1Jh  "1th 

{03)  ( '  Ji3ii2iS.5b,<  t0  wHt<  Juch  -a    1n  Sp4n1Jh  w1th  on,y  -"inor 

(°4)  (  '  L?»V'         *  WHt<  $UCh  4n0t*  1n  SpIn1jh  "1th  confidence 


H , 


I. 


?,v,,opt<1  a  cu,t"r»1         0"  the  Mexican  cultural  custom  of  Laj  Posadas 
2L2tr,-5°  wr1tt  »  d"cr  Pt1«n  of  this  celebration  in  Spanish  to  h^uttotnt 
parents  of  your  students  (one  or  two  pages). 

MY  WRITING  SKILLS  IN  SPANISH  ARE  SUCH  THAT:     (Pl,„,  check  one) 

ffi!  !  !  I  S!  "U4*1"  60  *r1t'  Jucn  1  d«cr1pt1on  In  Spanish. 

Halted  ScllUy     "        JUC"  *  <"criVtion  1n  sP«n1Jh  only 

(03)  (  '  d1f?1cJlSeslb,<  *  WHt"  JUC"  *  dwertDt1°"  1n  SP«n1*h         only  minor 
(°4)  (  '  conflUnS  .'jd'..,."1''  $UCh  *  d"cr1pt1pn  1n  Spanish  witn  complete 

You  are  taking  a  university  course  on  Spanish  reading  methodology.    You  have 

SoanT  n'™^  FT**  W"1?  P49,,,  1"  Sp4n1$h  on  Je™  ofteac^ng 
Spanish  reading  to  bilingual  students. 

•MY  WRITING  SKILLS  IN  SPANISH  ARE  SUCH  THAT:     (Please  check  one 


(01) 
(02) 


(  ) 
(  ) 


(03)  ( 

(04)  ( 


I  would  be  unable  to  write  such  a  term  paper  1r  Spanish, 
filmed  Scl?ltyt0  *Ht*  SUCh  *  tirm  p*ptr  in  Sp*n1sh  w1th  only 

dlffllJlSesbU  ^  WHtt  SUCh  *  t8n<  P4Ptr  1n  Span1Sh  w1th  only  min0r 

IjSil*  *  abI*  t0  "r1tt  such  '  ttn"  P*P*r  1n  Spanish  with  complete 
confidence  and  ease. 


15.  THE  CHART  8ELOW  CONTAINS  A  LIST  OF  AREAS  OF  STUDY  COVERED  in  m  t  ?£r/it*irvrD<r-v  Ann 
INSERVICE  COURSES  OFFERED  TO  PWArFtMr^ 

SPEAKING  ABILITY.    FOR  EACH  AREA  OF  STUDY  LISTEO  BELOW   ANSWER  QUEST  Ss  !  K 
INCLUDE  only  those  cquRSES  amLmn^vil^nV^\^  gSgyf  8* 


fEAR. 


AREA  OF  STUDY 


10 1)  Teaching  the  Spanish  language  arts 
(including  reading)  to  students  whose 
native  language  Is  Spanish 


A.  Was  the  Hsted 
area  of  study 
covered  in  your 
college/univer- 
sity training 
( courses  taken 

 for  credit  1 

TTT"  


TIT 


(  )  Yes     (  )  No 


B.  Was  the  listed 
area  of  study 
covered  in  your 
Inservlce  train- 
ing (non-collage 
credit  courses) 


Tj  m  


(  )  Yes     (  )  No 


0 
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(02)  Teaching  other  subject  areas  (math, 
science,  etc.)  to  students  whose  native 
language  is  Spanish 

CoIle<je/Umversitv 

u;  (2) 
1  (  )  Yes     (  )  No 

1  Inservice 

1  u;  -(2) 

'  (  )  Yes     {  )  No 

1 

(03)  History  anC  culture  or  eth.rtc  studies 

associated  with  the  background  of  students 
whose  native  language  is  Spanish 

(  )  Yes     (  )  No 

j  (  )  Yes     (  )  No 

(04)  Teaching  English  as  a  stcond  language 

(  )  Yes     (  )  No 

+  '  

(  )  Yes     (  )  Ho 

'IS)  Bilingual  ism  and  the  theory  of  blHngi*! 
education 

(  )  Yes     (  )  No 

(    1   Ym       (    )  Mn 

V      /     i  C3          I      }  tlQ 

(06)  The  study  of  Spanish  solely  for  the 

purpose  of  acquainting  teachers  with  the 
problems  of  using  a  language  othtr  than 
one's  mother  tongu* 

(  )  Yes     (  )  No 

i 

f   )  Ye<      {   )  Hn 

(07)  Tests  and  measurement,  focused  on 
students  whose  language  1s  other  than 
Engl Ish 

(  )  Yes     (  )  No 

(  )  Yes     ( - )  No 

(08)  Guidance  and  counseling,  focused  on 
students  whose  language  1s  othtr  than 
English 

(  )  Yes     (  )  No 

(  )  Yes     (  )  HO 

(09)  Materials  and  curriculum  development  for 
bilingual  education  programs 

(  )  Yes     (  )  No 

(  )  Yes     (  )  No 

(10)  linguistics 

(  )  Yes     (  )  No 

(  )  Yes     (  )  No 

(11)  The  theory  of  learning,  specifically 
related  to  students  whose  language  is 
other  than  English 

 1 

(  )  Yes     (  )  NO 

(  )  Ye*     (  )  No 

(12)  Language  courses  for  teachers  of  students 
speaking  languages  other  than  English, 
e.g.,  Spanish  for  teachers  of  Spanish- 
speaking  children 

(  )  Yes     (  )  No 

(   )  Yes     (  )  Ho 

(13)  Other  related  areas  of  study  (Specify) 

(  )  Yes     (  )  No 

(  )  Yes     (  )  No 

YOU  CHECKED  IN: 

Question  ISA  (College/Unlver Jty) 

(01)  (  )  0  -  2  courses 

(02)  (  )  3  -  4  courses 

(03)  (  )  5  -  6  courses 

(04)  (  )  7  -  8  courses 

(05)  (  )  9  or  mort 


Question  1SB  (Inservlce) 

(01)  (  )  0  -  2  courses 

(02)  (  )  3  -  4  courses 

(03)  (  )  5  -  6  courses 

(04)  (  )  7  -  8  courses 

(05)  (  )  9  or  more 


YOU  HAVE  C0MPLETE0  THIS  QUESTIONNAIRE.    THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  COOPERATION. 

!h^LINSE!I  Y0UR  C0MPL^°  QUESTIONNAIRE  IN  THF  ENC10SE0  PREA00RESSE0  ENVELOPE,  SEAL, 
AND  RETURN  TO   OF  THE  SEOt  STAFF. 
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APPENDIX  C 


Reading  and  Mathematics  Observation  System: 

Event  Form 
Rating  Summary  Sheet 
Master  Code  Sheet 
Definition  of  Codes 
Definition  of  Scales 
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7^0     BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE: 


SEDL /RAMOS        9/78    (Rev.  3/80) 


SAMOS/SEDL  Rac  ing  Summary 


Observer  Date  

Sch001   Teacher 


I.      Classroom  Organization 
A«    Class  structure: 

 Self-contained  class 

 Team  taught  class 

 Cross-graded  class 

 Othtr.  Explain  


B.    Classroom  organization  for  tsaching  reading: 

 As  a  wholt 

In  groups 

 As  individuals 

 Other.  Explain  


C.    If  grouping  is  used,  basis  for  grouping: 
By  skills 

 By  ability 

 By  language  type 

 Ot  her .    Exp  la  in  
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RAMOS /SEDL       9/78    (Rev. 3/30) 

Classroom  Organization  (continued) 

D.  If  grouping  is  used,  amount  of  reading  instruction  devoted  to 
group  work: 

 Students  spent  most  of  time  alio ted  to  reading  in  groups  of 

5  or  more 

 Students  spent  more  than  half  of  time  allotted  to  reading  in 

groups  of  5  or  more 

 Students  spent  less  than  half  of  time  allotted  to  reading  in 

groups  of  5  or  more 

 Students  spent  most  of  the  time  allotted  to  reading  working 

by  themselves  or  in  groups  of  4  or  less 

E,  Location(s)  of  reading  activities  (check  and  order  according  to 
amount  of  use) : 

 Student  saats 

 Grouping  of  chairs 

Chalkboard 

 Table 

 Floor 

 Desk  of  teacher 

 Other .  Explain  

II.    Instructional  Style 

A.  Teacher's  classroom  managerial  style  (check  one). 

 Informal 

 Highly  structured 

Intermediate 

B.  Pacing  of  activities: 

Fast 
Relaxed 

Intermediate 

C.  Teacher's  primary  role  during  reading  activities: 
m  Ins  t  rue  t  ion 

 Facilitation 

 Both  of  the  above  (in  equal  amounts) 

Other .  Explain  
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RAMOS/SSDL        9/78     (Rev. 3/30) 


Instructional  ftyle  (continued) 


D. 


Teacher-student  interaction  pattern  during  reading  instruction: 

 Students  initiated  most  interaction 

 Students  initiated  more  than  half  of  the  interaction 

 __Te*cher  initiated  more  Chan  half  of  the  interaction 

 Teacher  iniciaced  most  interactions 

E.    Directed  and  independent  wjrk: 

 JiT^IL^"™0!?1  scuiancs  for  than  half  the  CoCal  time 

allocced  to  reading 

 Teacher  inscrucnad  sendees  about  half  the  ciae,  and  scudents 

work  independently  Che  rest  of  che  ciae  allocced  Co  reading 

 .Scudents  worked  independently  more  than  they  were  instructed 

by  the  teacher  in  reading 

Studencs  worked  independence  during  mosc  of  che  time  allotted 


co  reading 

F'    ^frS1^  efstai^"^  b?  *«*cher  during  reading  instruction 
would  be  best  characterized  as: 

(Checv  one) 

?arta-to-wfaole» 
Whole-»to-oarta 

Both  of  the  above  (in  equal  amounts) 


(Check  one) 

Indue ti  ve 
 Deductive 


_Joth  of  the  above  'in  equal  amounts) 


(Check  one) 

 S  true tar ed /^lanned 

 Unstructure .  /planned 


Both  of  the  above  (in  equal  amounts) 
HI.  Feedback  Pattern 

A.    Student  reinforcement  during  reading  instruction: 

Students  were  frequently  praised  hy  the  teacher 
 Studenfs  were  occasionally  praised  by  the  teacher 


Jit  least  one  or  tv  students  were  praised  by  the  teacher 
_No  jtudent  was  praised  by  the  teacher 


ERLC 
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RAMOS /'SDL       9/78  (Rev-  8/80) 


Feedback  Pattern  (continued) 

B.  Corrective  feedback  provided  during  reading  instruction: 

 Student  errors  were  usually  followed  by  corrective  feedback 

 Student  errors  were  followed  by  corrective  feedback  less  than 

naif  the  time 

 Student  errors  were  saldoa  followed  by  corrective  feedback 

 There  were  very  few  student  errors 

C.  Extrinsic  activation 

 tost  stuu  nts  did  their  work  in  reading  without  needing  to  be 

reminded,  rewarded,  or  otherwise  specifically  motivated  by 
the  teacher 

 Most  students  did  thair  work  in, reading  about  ht'  9  the  time 

without  needing  to  be  reminded,  rewarded,  or  otherwise 

specifically  motivated  by  the  teacher 

Almost  half  tha  students  required  considerable  specific 

motivation  by  tha  teacher  to  do  their  work  in  reading 

Mogt  of  the  students  required  considerable  specific  motivation 

by  tha  teachtr  to  do  their  work  in  reading 

IV.    Response  Pattern 

A.    Attention/involvetnant  (interest  leval) : 

 Students  spent  most  of  time  allotted  to  reading  attending  to 

or  carrying  out  the  assigned  task 

 Students  spent  mora  than  half  tha  time  allotted  to  reading 

attending  to  or  carrying  out  the  assigned  task 

 Students  spent  less  thai,  half  the  time  allotted  to  reading 

attending  to  or  carrying  out  the  assigned  task 

 Students  spent  little  of  the  time  allotted  *o  reading 

attending  to  or  carrying  out  the  assigned  task 

•  B.    Response  rate  and  quality  (productivity): 

 Students  usually  gave  a  lot  of  correct  responses 

 ?tudents  gave  relativaly  few  responses  and  these  were 

usually  correct 

Lass  than  half  the  students1  responses  were  correct,  but 
they  gave  a  lot  of  responses 

 Students  gave  relativaly  few  responses  and  less  than  half  the 

responses  were  correct 

C,    Regulation  and  self-control: 

 Students  showed  reasonable  self-control  behavior  most  of  the 

time 


RAMOS/SEDL       9/78    (Rev. 8/80) 


Regulation  and  self-control  (continued) 


.Students  were  generally  in  control  of  themselves,  and  there 
was  little  neel  for  adult  assistance 

.Students  lacked  self-control  to  a  noticeable  extent,  leading 
to  occasional  adult  intervention 

_Students  frequently  failed  to  control  themselves  raquirina 
considerable  adult  intervention 
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At  AMllt-vltitl  ill 

CS  QMlllNjtrtf 

CC  Ct—trclil  cAtrl 

CM  Chtrl  -  litcter-MiMi 

M  Aim 

IM  iMfMift  aitttr 


r*#trf  fttcll 
•jMtlliM  Iris  ittcAtr 
SI  ill  ill  n  M  Mltrltlt 
IMmitI  tlifl 
IttdMr  mmjiI 
IttclMr-Mit  Mittrltlt 
lyftwrlctr 


!•  lift  rKtr*)r 

II  - 

IS  A  Ael'y  rtHUf  rait  lit 

M  Art  tcllvlly 

•A  •^MMtllUlMl  tcllvlly 

CU  fvilmlUt  Mtrft 
MA  Mttlc  tcllvlly 
MC  MMUf  ctrrtittt titcit 

Krict«rt  tcllvlly 
fllylMJ  fMMff 

M  Bttil*i  lMtr«clltM 
*  AtcltM«/rttyMMUf 

vtrtt 


1  ItxlMTt 

II  lltltt  ItClM-l 

3»  lltlM  w.ft^y 

•  •ItCtttlM 

J,  . 


2) 

IS  (Cmi'i) 

M  ItliyctltNt  Mtrt 

CM  Ctfyltf  Mltrlll 

Ci  >ttlltf  welt  Uf 

!•  Lltlta,  M) 

t$  Mtlltf  tllMlly 

•A  fitaMf  ittUtr 

MA  Mr  1 1  kit  iMMtrt 

W  MrhUtKAcllct 

•  1*1 1  Im,  MMri 
SA  ^fMlM  mi  win 

II  Itsl  ItlUf 

UA  MrlilM  Mbwrt 

jm  Mrlllif  IroatflcltllM 

•  _  AtclltllM.  rtilitt 

a  ILMMM  Mf  1 1  Ml 

M  •rill 

K  UlcUtUf  I  lory 

IA  tetlltf  •  I  tut 

.  m  M*4itf  m4  rtlMMlltf 

.MJ  AtMltf  It  mIim 

V  AmIIi-vIimiI 

JA  MilcA.  Hum 

I  IrMilllMtl  tcllvlly 

CM  CIim  m 

a  CMtlilltj  Mtrt 

fM  freftrlnf  wtri 

kl  Itail  tUt 

M_  Mil  riMUf 

<MSWMS£I 


II      AMMtr  MM-Mflftl  tIMMll 

MM 

li- 
ft    Ctluar  ntltf  CMtl 

m  mtii 

M  NtilMi 
I  Im 

I*  MM 

I  Mat  ivtllMlt 

I  Sim  (mI  tvillMlt) 
f  MtcirltH 
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Definition  of  Codes 


INSTRUCTIONAL  FOCUS 


INSTRUCTIONAL  FOCUS  CODES 
S      GENERAL  SKILLS 

These  are  general  READING  SKILLS,  not  classifiable  an  grammar, 
vocabulary,  decoding,  comprehension,  interpretation. 
SAL  Alphabetizing 

SAD    Auditory  Dig crimination  -  Kindergarten  "skills  which  are  nonphonetic." 

SCA    Composing  Aloud  -  Dictating  captions,  part  of  a  group  story,  or 
an  individual  story  or  sentence. 

SCL    Capital-Lover  Case  Correspondence 

}   SDU    Dictionary  Usage  -  Use  of  pronunciation  key  in  a  dictionary  or 
practice  in  locating  words.    For  beginning  readers,  use  of  a 
picture  dictionary  to  identify  unknown  words. 

SDW    Dictating  Words  -  To  the  teacher  or  to  a  classmate. 

SLN    Letter-Name  Work  -  Naming  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

S0R    Oral  Reading  Fluency  -  Reading  for  expression. 

SPD    Phonetic  Discrimination  -  Distinguishing  between  phonetic  contrasts, 
hearing  likenesses  and  differences  among  letter  sounds  as  they  occur 
in  words.    Detecting  words  that  begin  or  end  with  the  same  sound 
that  rhyme,  or  that  contain  a  given  sound  where  the  emphasis  is  on 
recognition  of  the  sound  are  three  examples. 

SSA    Skimming  Ability  -  Scanning  reading  materials  to  discover  main 

ideas  or  to  locate  details  (i.e.,  locating  specific  information). 

SSL    Syllabificat ion  -  Dividing  words  into  syllables. 

SSP    Spelling  Practice  -  Emphasis  on  correct  spelling,  rather  than 
simply  writing  words. 

SSR    Silent  Reading  Fluency 
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General  Skills  (continued) 


SVD    Visual  Discrimination  -  Perception  tasks  such  as  matching  shapes 
that  are  the  same,  determining  similarities  of  word  parts,  and 
task  associated  with  reading  readiness. 

SWL   Writing  Letters  -  For  practice  or  review,  not  to  introduce  new 
concepts . 

SWP    Writing  Phrases  -  For  practice  or  review,  not  to  introduce  new 
concepts. 

SWS    Wricing  Sentences  -  For  practice  or  review,  not  co  introduce  new 
con<  epts. 

SWW    Writing  Words  -  For  practice  or  review,  not  to  introduce  new 
concepts. 

G      GRAMMkR  SKILLS 

These  are  skills  that  deal  with  the  relationship  of  words  in  sentences, 

word  order,  and  variation  in  form  to  show  t*nse,  number,  change  in  usage. 

GAD    Ad j ac tive/ Adverb ,  etc.  -  Form  of  noun  and  verb  determiners  (adjec- 
tives and  adverbs)  aod  function  words  (articles,  prepositions, 
conjunctions).    Includes  concordance  with  number  and  gender  when 
appropriate. 

GCN    Contractions  -  Shortened  form  of  a  single  word,  or  of  two  words, 
as  can't  for  cannot  or  I1 11  for  I  will. 

GCP    Capitalization  -  The  tales  determining  when  words  begin  with 

capital  letters,  e.g.,  proper  nouns  or  beginning  of  a  sentence,  etc* 

GCW    Compound  Words  -  Words  constructed  by  combining  two  or  more  different 
words,  such  as  housetop,  toothbrush 

GND    Nouns  (Derivative)  -  Sets  of  word  denoting  persons,  places,  things, 

and  noun  derivatives  such  as  hardness ,  uuun  form  of  hard;  diminutives  - 

GPU    Punctuation  Usage  -  Use  of  period,  comma,  question  mark,  etc,  ,  to 
clarify  meaning. 

GSP    Singular-Plural  -  Changes  in  form  from  singular  to  plural  (horse, 
horses)  and  agreement  of  pronouc(s)  vith  referent(s). 

CSS    Sentence  Structure  -  Learning  the  rules  for  construction  of  a  well- 
formed  sentence,  e.g.,  necessary  components  such  as:    subject  +  verb  + 
object . 

GTU    Tense  Usage  -  Understanding  of  proper  usage  of  verbs  to  represent 

past,  present,  future  tense,  as  well  as- mood  (subjunctive/ indicative) 
and  aspect. 
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GVD    Verb  Derivation  -  Changes  in  verbs  to  show  tense,  both  those  derived 
regularly  (ed  enaing  for  past  tense,  walk,  walked)  and  irregularly 
Us,  was/a^e,  were);  person-number  (walk,  walks),  mood  and  aspect. 

V      VOCABULARY  SKILLS 

These  are-  skills  which  sharpea  and  expand  a  student's  understanding  of 
the  meaning  and  use  of  words* 

Vir    Antonyms /Synonyms  -  Words  that  are  opposed  in  meaning  (antonyms), 
as  good/bad,  up /down,  or  nearly  the  ssu*  in  meaning  (synonyms), 
as  joyful/glad. 

Easily  Confusable  Words  -  Words  that  nuy  be  confused  by  similarity 
in  pronunciation  (homophones),  as  threu,  through,  or  of  the  same 
written  form  but  different  meaning  (houognphs)  ,  as  lead  (metal) 
and  lead  (to  precede). 

WE    Vocabulary  Enrichment  -  Experience  with  the  meaning  of  words,  learn- 
ing new  words,  and  varied  meanings  for  words. 

D      DECODING  SKILLS 

These  are  skills  a  student  uses  in  approaching  the  task  of  recognition 
or  decoding  of  a  visual  array.    They  are  defined  here  by  the  size  and 
nature  of  the  language  uait  on  which  the  student  focuses  her/his  atten- 
tion during  the  reading  act. 

DCR    Clause  Recognition  -  Drawing  upon  context,  reads  by  clauses  (inde- 
pendent and  dependent)  rather  than  by  individual  words  or  sentences. 

DCS    Letter  Cluster  -  Sound  Recognition  -  Relating  sound  to  common 

letter  clusters  (consonant  blends,  diagraphs,  syllables)  to  sound 
out  or  decode  the  word,  as  distinguished  from  reading  the  word  as 
a  whole  word. 

DLR    Letter  Recognition  -  Relating  letter  name  to  letter  form.  For 
example,  in  reading  the  word  "no"  the  child  will  pronounce  the 
letter  naroes  n-o  until  she/he  grasps  the  pronunciation  of  the 
word  (or  syllable,  in  the  case  of  multisyllabic  words  m-a,  ma; 
nj-ji,  ma;  m-a— m-a,  mama)  • 

DLS  Letter  -  Sound  Recognition  -  Relating  sound  of  the  letter,  not  the 
letter  name,  to  the  letter  form  to  produce  (sound  out)  the  word  or 
word  part. 

DME    Morpheme  Eleinent  Recognition  -  Recognizing  inflectional  elements 
which  produce  /ariation  in  the  word  form  to  show  tense,  number, 
change  in  usage,  etc.  (walk,  walking;  esta,  estan;  trabajar, 
trabaj ador;  valid,  invalid) . 
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Decoding  Skills  (continued) 


DPR    Phrase  Recognition  -  Reading  by  phrases  rather  than  by  individual 
words,  clauses,  or  sentences  (with  the  ball;  flying  high;  con  la 


pelota;  a  jugar) . 


DSP 


DSR 


EWT 


Spe.  ;^ag  Pattern  Recognition  -  Relating  arjad  to  phonogram  (-ight; 
-an^;.    Recognizing  frequently-occurring  spelling  patterns  as  the 
basis  for  decoding  words.    A  phonogram  is  defined  as  a  succession 
of  orthographic  letters  that  occurs  with  the  same  phonetic  value 
in  several  or  many  words. 

Simple  Sentence  Recognition  -  Draws  upon  previous  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  the  language,  uses  context  clues  and/or  previous  knowl- 
edge cf  the  topic  to  gain  meaning  from  the  visual  array.  Attention 
to  sentence  elements  is  minimal. 

Whole  Text  Recognition  -  Samples  the  visual  array  for  distinctive 
features  and  relies  heavily  on  context  clues,  previous  life  experi- 
ences, and  knowledge  of  the  language  to  gain  meaning  from  the  text 
Attention  to  individual  words  or  other  sentence  elements  is  minimal. 

WW    Whole  Word  Recognition  -  Recognizing  words  by  their  distinctive 
features.    Attention  to  individual  word  parts  is  minimal. 

C      COMPREHENSION  SKILLS 

These  are  skills  by  which  a  student  extracts  meaning  from  groups  of 

words,  a  single  sentence,  a  paragraph,  or  an  entire  story. 

CLF    Literal  Facts  -  Remembering  specific  information  in  a  text,  or  in 
other  kinds  of  written  material.    This  code  applie*  when  the  answer 
to  a  question  can  be  located  within  the  written  material  available 
to  the  students,  and  does  not  reflect  a  student's  own  experience. 

Major  Idea  -  Synthesizing  and/or  tying  together  the  major  elements 
in  a  passage  in  order  to  describe  the  main  theme  or  give  the  main 
idea.     (Creating  or  selecting  the  appropriate  title  for  a  srory  and 
identifying  the  major  characters  in  a  story  are  two  skills  in  this 
category.) 

Making  Inferences  -  Applying  reason  to  detail  and  events  in  the 
story  in  order  to  derive  additional  information  and  understanding 
about  events  or  characters. 

Relations  -  Recognizing  similarities  and  differences,  cause-effect 
relations,  general-to-specific  relations,  and  relations  involving 
comparisons.    All  of  the  information  needed  ro  establish  the  re- 
lations should  be  available  within  the  text  materials. 


CMD 


CMN 


CRE 


CSS 


Story  Sequence  -  Recognizing  the  order  in  which  events  have  occurred 
in  a  story,  with  *ome  understanding  of  why  one  thing  leads  to  an- 
other.   This  category  is  similar  to  Relations,  but  should  be  applied 
when  a  story  line  is  especially  important  and  instruction  focuses  on 
d  the  plot  structure  of  a  story  as  opposed  to  simpler  cause-effect 

ERXC  relationships  embedded,  in  the  passage.  J^f) 
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Comprehension  Skills  (continued) 


CTA    Talking  About  What  You've  Read  -  General  discussion  of  a  story 
including  questions  on  many  different  levels,  going  from  literal 
facts  to  evaluation.    This  category  is  appropriate  when  the  dis- 
cussion shifts  rapidly  from  one  level  to  another,  as  from  specific 
facts  to  main  idea  to  story  sequence. 

N      INTERPRETATION  SKILLS 

These  are  skills  by  which  a  student  shows  an  understanding  of  what  he 

has  read  by  some  kind  of  interpretation  in  a  broader  context. 

NAH    Appreciating  Humor  -  Demonstrating  an  understanding  of  the  humor 
in  a  story  by  explanation  or  other  kind  of  interpretation. 

NEA    Emotional  Attitude  -  Identifying,  discussing,  or  describing  feelings 
generated  by  a  story;  relating  to  them  on  the  basis  of  personal 
experience(s) . 

NPE    Predicting  Events  -  Predicting  and  extending  events  in  a  story. 

NSM    Sensory  '.mages  -  Demonstrating  an  understanding  of  the  comparisons 
and  figurative  language  that  appeals  to  the  senses. 

NSR    Seeing  Relationships  -  Perceiving  a  similarity  between  something  he 

has  read  and  previous  knowledge,  another  story,  or  a  prior  experience. 
(Note  that  CRE,  Relations,  means  the  relations  are  determined  witLin 
the  tern  materials.) 
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MATERIAL  CODE 
LC    Letter  Card 
PC    Phonics  Card 
PH    Phrase  Card 
PR    Picture  Card 

SC    Sentence  Card  ?  1  ] 
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Material  (continued) 
TC    Task  Card 
WC    Word  Card 
AW    Another  Workbook 
BW    Basal  Workbook 
DS    Ditto  Sheet 
PT    Programmed  Text 
PW    Phonics  Workbook 
BT    Basal  Test 
CT    Commercial  Test 
ST    Standardized  Test 
TT    Teacher-Made  Test 
BR   Basal  Reader 
LB    Library  Book 
SB    Supplementary  Book 
AM    Art  Materials 
AS    Auditory  Stimulus 
AV    Audio-Visual  Aid 
CB  Chalkboard 
CC    Commercial  Chart 
CH    Chart  -  Teacher-Made 
GA  Game 

* 

LM    Language  Master 

iMN    Magazines,  Newspapers 

PP    Paper,  Pencil 

QT    Questions  -  from  Taacher 

SM    Student-Made  Materials 

SN    (Other)  Stuff  Not  Classified  7 []f£ 
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Material  (continued) 
TL    Teacher  Manual 
TM    Teacher-Made  Materials 
TW  Typewriter 
TR   Tape  Pjecorder 

ACT1VITY7TASK  CODES 

A_    OTHER  ACTIVITIES  ' READING- RELATED 

_AA    Art  Activity  -  Using  art  materials  such  us  crayons,  scissors  and 
paste  to  complete  a  workshee.  or  workbook  exercise  or  other  reaotng 

Picc£«t0^  JTT''  haVe  T  f0raS'  for  example:  drawing 

Pictures  to  illustrate  a  story,  coloring  figures  that  have  the  same 
beginning  sound,  cutting  out  alike  words  from  a  list  and  pasting 
tnem  in  a  row.  r  a 

_DA    Dramatization  Activity  -  Interpreting  a  story,  an  event,  or  a 

_EW    Evaluating  Work  -  Checking  work  for  completeness  or  accuracy  with 
or  without  the  instructor's  supervision. 

_MA   Music  Activity  -  Participating  in  a  reading-related  music  task. 

_MC    Making  Correspondences  -  Finding  relationships,  perceiving  contrasts, 
or  making  comparisons. 

_PA    Picture  Activity  -  Using  pictures  to  identify  items,  to  find 

ni°^T^ie3,*C0  inCerpreC  evenC3'  Co  a"*nge  events  sequentially, 
or  to  make  inferences. 

_PG    Playing  Games 

-RN    fading  Instructions  -  Reading  ("how  to")  instructions  provided  by 
a  game,  a  workbook,  a  mimeographed  exercise,  or  an  instructor  rele- 
vant to  a  forthcoming  activity. 

_RV    Reciting/ Responding  to  Verse,  riddle,  nursery  rhyme. 
_  LECTURE 

_LL    Listen  Lecture  -  Listening  to  an  oral  presentation  by  the  instructor 
or  anyone  designated  to  perform  that  task. 

_LS  Listen  to  Story  -  Listening  to  an  oral  presentation  of  a  story— 
fiction,  nonfiction,  language  experience,  poetry,  or  spontaneous 
creation. 
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D_  DISCUSSION 

_SF    Speak  -  Saying  something  at  one  time  or  another — in  frea-form 
discussion  and/or  in  regular  routine  of  turns. 

W_    INDEPENDENT  WORK 

_OI    Copying  Material  -  Copying  written  material  onto  paper  or  the 
chalkboard. 

_CR    Creative  Writing  -  Writing  original  thoughts. 

_LD    Listen,  Do  -  Listening  to  an  oral  stimulus  (tape  recorder  or 
instructor)  and  following  instructions  independently,  such  as 
writing  answers  on  a  worksheet. 

_RS    Read  Silently  -  Reeding  silently  in  a  reading  group  or  independently. 

JTA   Teaching  Another  -  helping  another  student,  presenting  word  cards, 
listening  to  oral  rerding,  or  assisting  in  the  completion  of  a  work- 
sheet . 

JWA   Written  Answers 

_WP    Writing  Practice  -  Practicing  how  to  form  letters. 

3        QUESTIONS,  ANSWERS:    Students  are  given  direct  questions  and  are  expected 

to  give  direct  answers.    This  activity  differs  from  Independent  Work  in 
that  it  is  teacher-led.    This  code  is  also  applicable  where  students  are 
free  to  raise  questions  with  the  instructor.    If  the  observer  is  uncertain, 
the  D  code  should  be  used  to  describe  a  Discussion  with  some  questions 
and  answers. 

_SA    Spoken  Answers 

_TT    Test-Taking  -  Writing  or  speaking  answers  in  a  clearly  defined 
test  situation. 

_WA   Written  Answers 

_WD   Writing  from  Dictation  -  Writing  teacher-directed  material. 

R_    RECITATION,  READING:    Reading  or  reciting  aloud  as  a  direct  assignment 
in  a  group. 

_CA    Composing  Aloud  -  Composing  sentences,  phrases,  or  larger  units. 
_DR    Drill  -  Practicing  by  repetition. 

_DS    Dictating  a  Story  -  Dictating  a  story  to  the  teacher  or  group. 
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RA    Reading  Aloud 


_RR    Reading  and  Responding 
_RU    Reading  in  Unison 

V_    AUDIO-VISUAL:    Viewing  an  audio-visual  presentation  such  as  a  movie, 
record,  or  TV  program,  slides  or  transparencies.. 

.  WL    Watch,  Listen  -  Watching  and/or  listening  to  an  audio  visual 
presentation. 

T_    TRANSITIONAL  ACTIVITIES:    This  code  is  for  those  times  before  or  after 
activities  or  when  the  instructor  leaves  the  group  in  the  midst  of  an 
activity  to  attend  to  something  else.    In  an  open  classroom  situation, 
it  may  refer  to  times  when  a  target  student  waits  for  correction  or 
help  from  the  instructor  before  proceeding  with  his  task. 

_  U    Clean  Up 

_CW    Complete  Work  -  Finishing  work  and  putting  away  materials. 

-™    Preparing  to  Work  -  Getting  self  and/or  materials  ready  for  a  task. 

_WT    Waiting  Time 

N_    NOT  READING:    Indicates  a  teacher-directed  nonreading  activity  (as  math, 
science)  in  which  an  activity  that  can  be  coded  is  occurring. 


LANGUAGE  OF  INSTRUCTION  CODES 

S      Spanish  -  Instruction  during  this  event  is  conducted  exclusively  in 
Spanish  or  primarily  in  Spanish  with  only  an  occasional  use  of  English 
during  an  event  period. 

E     English  -  Instruction  during  this  event  is  conducted  exclusively  in 
English  or  primarily  in  English  with  only  an  occasional  use  of  Spanish 
during  an  event  period. 

A     Alternating  use  of  the  two  languages  -  Both  languages  are  used  for 

substantial  amounts  of  time  during  an  event  period.    This  code  is  used 
to  indicate  concurrent  use  of  the  two  languages  (e.g.,  the  instructor 
conducts  an  instructional  evett  by  presenting  a  small  portion  (one,  or 
a  few  sentences)  in  Spanish  and  then  repeating  the  same  portion  in  English. 
The  entire  event  should  be  conducted  in  this  matter—shifting  back  and 
forth  between  the  two  languages  with  at  least  one  third  of  the  instruction 
in  one  or  the  other  language. 

This  code  is  also  used  for  alternate  use  of  the  two  languages  (e.g.,  the 
instructor  presents  the  entire  instructional  event  in  Spanish  and  then 
immediately  presents  the  same  information  in  English  to  the  same  child  or 
group  of  children) . 
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As  distinguished  from  code-switching,  alternating  use  of  the  two  languages 
is  characterized  by  exclusive  use  of  one  language  at  a  time  during  an 
instr-ictionil  event. 

C     Code-Switching  -  This  code  is  used  to  describe  situations  in  which  the 
speakers  interject  into  the  dominant  use  of  one  language  long  stretches 
of  speech  that  exhibit  the  other  language's  phonological  and  morphological 
features.    Here  are  examples  of  code-switching: 

1.  No 5  yo  si  brincaba  eu  el  trampoline  when  I  was  a  senior. 
(No,  I  did  jump  on  the  trampoline  when  I  was  a  senior.) 

2.  La  consult a  era  eigNt  dollars. 

(The  office  visit  was  eight  dollars.) 

J.      Tenia  un  ve3tido  qua  era  como  de  lace. 

(I  had  a  dress  that  loot  id  as  if  it  was  aide  of  lace.) 

4.  Well,  I  keep  starting.    Como  por  un  mas  todos  los  dlas  escribe  y 
ya  dejo.    Last  weak  empecS  otra  vaz. 

(Well,  I  keep  starting  some.    For  about  a  month  I  write  every  day 
and  then  I  stop.    Last  weak  I  started  again.) 

5.  Me  tomS  toda  la  cafetera,  the  whole  coffe  pot. 

(X  drank  the  whole  coffee  pot,  the  vhole  coffe  pot.) 

6.  And  he  was  laughing  'cause  he  saw  me  coming  in.    Sfe  estaba  rieudc 
de  m£. 

(And  he  was  laughing  'cause  he  saw  me  coming  in.    He  was  laughing 
at  me.) 

Code-switching  should  not  be  confused  with  the  process  of  borrowing. 
Words  such  as  puchando  (from  the  English  verb  push)  and  troca  (from  the 
English  word  truck) ,  which  have  been  assimilated  into  the  Spanish  phonol- 
ogical and  morphological  system,  represent  borrowing,  rather  than  code- 
switching.    In  code-switching  all  items  are  used  exactly  as  they  are  found 
in  the  original  language. 

CLASSIFICATION  CODES 

A     Aide  -  A  puraprofessional  who  is  regularly  assigned  to  a  classroom  to 
assist  the  teacher. 

C     Cress-Age  Tutor  -  Another  student,  usually  older,  who  assists  in 
instructional  activities. 

D     Administrator  -  Any  administrator  including  principals  and  district 
staff. 

N      Intern  Teacher  -  Student  teachers  or  other  individuals  undergoing 
supervised  training  as  teachers. 

P      Peer  Tutor  -  A  student  in  the  same  class  who  assists  in  in  truce ional 
activities. 
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A 
B 
C 


molude  reading,  mathematics,  psycnolo^art  1« 
S  "  A         «  """«  *  W~  •*  d»  regular  teaehe,, 

example,  ta  .  team-caught  classroom         *  CU"'  101 

"     Other  Mult  -  other  adult  not  usually  in  the  room. 

'     S&g^XSZtS;  "f  "  *  «  •>"«  «udent,  „ho  i, 

regular^r'irreZ"' ^d0h:,uleC!aSS,^O0m•  "ta««U»  -  ' 

ROLE  CODES 

Assess/Dia.niose  -  formal  or  informal  cescing  or  assessment. 
Control  -  discipline  of  class  or  group.,  or  extended  control  of  individual. 

^^32.  -  «d  students,  or  among  students. 

bUC  SCUdenCS  Sh0uld  be  *bl*  »  -itiate 

F     Facilitate  -  helps  students  or  groups  as  needed.    Students  are  working 
independently  or  in  group  activities;  teacher  provides 
guidance  or  direction  as  a  result  of  monitoring  or  student 

L                  '  usrireteach%eataCi0U-by  ;6aCher  °f  aCadefflic  -Cerial-    °°  -t 
use  if  teach «  is  giving  directions,  or  reading  orally.   

"     ^  "  s^rvi^inrnafl^8  StUdentS  instructions; 

Instruction  -  dire  c  instruction  net  fitting  under  any  other  heading; 

includes  many  classroom  activities  that  are  governed 
by  basal  texts  and  management  systems. 

2l*2*Il  -  setting  ready  to  teach;  not  actively  engaged  in  instruction. 

Read  -  extended  oral  reading  by  taacher,  not  as  part  of  other 
instructional  activities. '   

—  "  soIThinf         Sh0Win?  SCUdenCS  hGW  sc*>«hing  is  done,  or  how 
something  works;  may  be  accompanied  by  discussion,  but 
demonstration  is  most  signific.it  feature. 

°b3erVin*  '  lo°kin8  "  students'  work,  monitoring  independent  or  group 
activities.  6^uf 


N 

P 
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RAMOS:    Definition  of  Scales 


«   .     $  lcaVl9  of  the  raw  RAK0S  C0(i**  ^see  Mast"-er  Code  Sheet  and 
Master  Code  Definitions  for  a  specification  of  these)  is  provided 
below,  giving  for  each  scale,  a  description  of  the  instructional  dimen- 
sion scaled,  and  the  raw  code-numeric  code  pairing  employed  These 
scalmgs  were  used  to  generate  the  quality  indices  of  instruction. 
Ouantity  indices  were  computed  by  taking  the  ratio  of  minutes  of 
applicable  codes  to  minutes  of  student,  observation  time  (i.e.,  for  each 
student,  summing  the  number  of  minutes  during  which  a  given  scale  con- 
tained an  applicable  raw  code,  irrespective  of  its  relative  quality, 
and  dividing  by  the  total  number  of  minutes  the  student  was  observed 
during. the  observation  period). 

Hiwoer  of  Students.    Simply  the  number  of  students  contained  in  the 
instructional  group . 

Inst ructor  d assi f 1 cat 1 on .    Scaling  of  the  lavel  of  the  instructor's 
rormal  training,  ranging  from  minimal  to  substantial: 

1  »  D,U 

2  *  V 

3  *  P 

4  *  C 

5  *  A 

6  *  N 

7  =  S.R.T 

Instructor  Role.    Scaling  of  the  level  of  formal  instruction  provided, 
ranying  from  non-i nstruc*ional  roles  to  direct  instruction: 

1  »  P.C.M 

3  »  V,A 

6  =  F 

7  »  R.S 
I  =  D,L 
9  =  N 

Subject.    Scaling  of  the  amount  of  reading  generally  required  in  the 
subject  being  taught,  ranging  from  minimal  to  substantial: 

1  =»  rf,P,B,A,U 

2  »  F 

4  =  C,M,S 
0  =  H,L 

9  =  R 


Instructional  Focus.    Scaling  of  the  relative  explicltness  of  the 
instructional  emphases  and  strategies  employed  by  the  teacher  in  three 
instructional  subcategories: 

Letter-Sound  Unit.  Scaling  of  the  explicitness  of  decodmq 
instruction,  ranging  from  work  on  isolated  units  to  non-explicit 
letter-sound  pairing  to  explicit  letter-sound  pair  g: 

1  =  SAD,  SCL,  SLN,  uLR,  SAU  GCP,  SVD,  SWL 

3 :  Ts;  Z:  K:  dIp;  sssLd-  shw-  sdh-  dsr-  3wt-  sor-  ssr 

Word  Unit  -  leaning.    Scaling  of  the  explicitness  of  instruction 
concerning  woM  meaning,  ranging  from  non-explicit  to  explicit: 

1  =•  SDU 

2  3  GND,  GVD,  VEC,  GAD,  GCW 

3  '  VAS,  WE,  GTU 

Sentence  and  Text  Units  -  Meaning.    Scaling  of  the  explicitness  of 
instruction  concerning  sentence  and  text  meaning,  ranqinq  from 
non-explicit  to  explicit: 

1  »  CLF,  SSA,  SWS,  SWP,  DCR ,  DPR 

2  =  NAH,  CSS,  CRE,  CTA,  NPE,  NSR,  SCA,  GPU 

3  =  CMD,  CMN,  NEA,  NSM,  GSS 

Technique.    Binary  scaling  of  the  technique  in  which  skills  of  visual 
or  auditory  pattern  recognition  are  presented,  as  either  parts -to-whole 
or  whole-to-parts: 

1  =»  P 

2  •»  W 

Language  of  Instruction.    Scaling  of  the  language  usage  of  the 
instructor,  ranging  from  all  Spanish  to  all  English: 

1  *  S 

2  *  C,A 

3  =  E 

Materials  (Primary  and  Ancillary).    Scaling  of  the  leva!  of  text 
contained  in  the  materials,  ranging  from  non-text  to  text  materials: 

1  =  AM,  AS,  TR,  PR 

c  =  GA,  LC,  PC,  AV,  LM,  SN 

3  =  TW,  T!_,  QT 

4  =  PH,  SC,  TC,  CH,  CC,  SM,  WC 

5  =  CB,  PP.  TM 

6  =  8T,  CT,  ST,  TT,  NF 

7  =  AW,  BW,  DS,  PT,  PW  71  . 

8  =  BR ,  LB,  SB,  MN  '  ,} 
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Activity/ Task.    Scaling  of  the  formal  language  demar;d  required  by  the 
tphaert  activity/tasks  the  instructor  chooses  as  a  vehicle  to  convey 

the  instructional  content  in  three  instructional  subcategories: 

Non-1nstruct1ona1.    Binary  scaling  of  the  activity  /tasks  as  either 
non-msT.ruct.iona  I  or  instructional: 

1  »  TCW,  TCU,  TPW,  TWT 

2  »  all  other  activity/task  codes 

Independent.    Scaling  of  the  level  of  formal  language  demand  for 
activity/tasks  classified  as  independent,  work,  ranging  from  minimal  to 
suDstanti a  i : 

1  -  AAA,  WCM,  WMC,  WPA,  WWP,  WAA 

2  »  OWD,  WLD,  WRS,  WTA,  WCW,  WWA 

3  »  OTT,  QWA,  WCR 

,       Listening  and  Responding  in  Group.    Scaling  of  the  level  of  formal 
language  demand  tor  activity/tasks  classified  as  listening  and 
responding  in  groups,  rar.ging  from  minimal  to  substantial: 

1  -  AMA,  ADR,  APG,  ARU,  RDR,  RRU,  RTA,  APA,  AMC 

\  *  Yt2-  J^'  £S*  RRS'  AEW.  AWA.  LLD,  RLP,  RRA,  WRA 

3  -  ARN,  LLL,  DSP,  ACA,  ADA,  ARR ,  QSA,  RCA,  ROS,  RRR 

Nuwber  of  Nonengaoed  Students  (Collection  Years  3-5  only).    Simply  the 
number  ot  students  contained  in  the  instructional  group  which  are  not 
engaged  in  the  activity/task  assigned. 

Productivity.    Scaling  of  the  rated  productivity  of  the  instructional 
group,  ranging  from  low  to  high: 


1  »  N 

2  »  L 

3  »  M 

4  »  H 


Noise.  Scaling  of  the  rated  noise  level  of  the  instructional  group 
(relative  to  the  activity/task  required),  ranging  from  low  to  hign: 


1  »  N 

2  *  L 

3  =  K 

4  »  H 


Attention  (Collection  Years  1-2  only).    Scaling  of  the  rated  attention 
of  the  instructional  group  relative  to  the  activity/task  required 
ranging  from  low  to  high: 


1  *  N 

2  -  L 

3  »  M 

4  a  H 
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APPENDIX  D 

Reading  and  Mathematics  Observation  System: 

Sample  Coding  Analyses  for  Individual  Students 
and  Groups 
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DATE  OF  •]B?E:VflTic>i 

3<Gua  ID 

vL-3£i  jF  ":j;ENTS 

:<ST»uC'GP:  12 

1: 

>srSL'C"o»:  :lass::i:-t:> 

I«T5uC*39!  <*Gl£ 

SUBJECT 

;nSTSUCtI0N4l  "LCliS 

'ECHNIQUE 

73 

IWUffiE      IvSTRLfl-ji  * 

75-7* 

=5[»asv  iflTESjij.5 

75-" 

«(-*: 

iZ-ii 

Nli-BER  W-EM346E3 

1; 

iS 

47 

NCEXTflRY  CCNTRC. 

jB3E?^"QN  .EN5-  H  *IVE5 

57-:5 

"BSE5VED  IBS'*  «  i'»fES 

Note:    This  is  a  duplicate  of  Table  1  appearing  in  the  text. 
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BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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Figure    i.    RAMOS  expanded  raw  coding  for  target  student  5109  based  on 
&  samp! e  protocol . 
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Figure   2.    RAMOS  expanded  raw  cod  Inr  for  target  student  5120  based  on 
sampl e  protocol . 
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Figure   7.    RAMOS  expanded  scale  coding  for  target  student  5109  based  on 
sample  protocol .  7^0 
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Figure   9.    RAMOS  expanded  scale  coding  for  target  student  5259  based  on 
sample  protocol . 
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NBRDHN 

N 

56 

40 

51 

ATINHN 

H 

1.6 

2.2 

2.1 

ATINHN 

S 

0.7 

0.5 

0.1 

ATINHN 

N 

44 

38 

50 

ATLRHN 

H 

2.4 

2.3 

2.4 

ATIRHN 

S 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

ATIRHN 

N 

56 

36 

51 

CLSSRN 

H 

6.4 

7.0 

7.0 

CI  5SHN 

S 

0.7 

0.1 

0.0 

CLSSHN 

N 

56 

40 

51 

DDI  PMII 

M 

n 

3.3 

7,9 

7.6 

RQLEHN 

s 

0.4 

0.6 

0.5 

ROIEHN 

N 

56 

«0 

51 

NSTDHN 

H 

9.0 

8.4 

9.9 

NSTDHN 

5 

4.0 

2.5 

4.5 

NSTDHN 

N 

56 

40 

51 

TIncHN 

n 

308.2 

346.2 

832.4 

TIHEHN 

s 

69.6 

97.? 

178.1 

TIHEHN 

N 

56 

40 

51 

RNKIHN 

H 

2.9 

2.* 

2.0 

RNKIHN 

0.4 

0.7 

0.6 

RNKIHN 

N 

7 

14 

45 

RHKEHN 

H 

2.0 

1.6 

1.7 

RHK'EHN 

S 

0.1 

0.4 

0.5 

RHKEHN 

N 

44 

33 

51 

NCISHN 

H 

1.2 

1.3 

1.4 

NCISHN 

S 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

NCISHN 

N 

56 

40 

51 

9 

eric  9        y  J 


Table  10 


Checklists  -  ri?hsh: 
Descriptive  Statistics  on  the  Quantity  Indices  of  Instruction 
by  Instructional  Year  for  Site  5  Bilingual  Saiple 


scale 

Statistic 

IY0 

IY1 

IY2 

IFLTPR 

N 

62.2 

79.2 

69.4 

IFLTPR 

S 

29.3 

14.9 

10.5 

IFLTPR 

N 

3d 

40 

51 

IFMPR 

n 

22.6 

3.9 

12.0 

IFHOPR 

s 

23.7 

7.7 

10.6 

IFWPR 

N 

56 

*0 

51 

IFSTPR 

n 

15.3 

16.9 

18.7 

IFSTPR 

5 

20.3 

11.9 

7.5 

IFSTPR 

N 

56 

40 

51 

ATINPR 

n 

17.8 

40.7 

34.0 

ATINPR 

s 

14.8  • 

26.1 

11.5 

ATINPR 

N 

56 

40 

51 

ATLfiPR 

n 

82.2 

59.3 

66.0 

ATLfiPR 

s 

14.8 

26.1 

11.5 

ATLHPS 

N 

56 

40 

51 

IFT2PR 

N 

37.3 

20.7 

30.7 

IFT2PR 

3 

29.3 

14.9 

10.5 

IFT2PR 

N 

56 

40 

51 

IFWDRP 

H 

62.3 

11.1 

37.8 

IFWDRP 

S 

33.0 

21.7 

2i>.* 

IFWDRP 

N 

50 

33 

51 

7^ 


ERIC 
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APPENDIX  I 


Checklists  -  Spanish: 

Descriptive  Statistics  on  the  Instructional  Indices 
by  Instruct!'  -.1  Year  for  Each  Site  for  the  Bilingual 
Sampl e 


ERIC  'JJ 


"able  1 


Checklists  *  Spanish; 
Descriptive  Statistics  on  the  duality  Indices  of  Instruction 
by  Instructional  Year  for  Site  0  Bilingual  Saipie 


ERLC 


acaxe 

atari stic 

T  VA 

IYQ 

ill 

T  VA 

IY2 

TV? 

I  To 

IY4 

n 

•)  0 
4.7 

2. 4 

O  7 

2.3 

A  A 

L.I 

A  I 

2.1 

TCI  Tim 

c 
a 

A  •) 

A  4 

0. 4 

A  A 

0.2 

A  T 

0.3 

0.1 

TCI  TMII 

y 
n 

to 

I  / 

70 

39 

35 

4  A 

18 

irPUnn 

M 

n 

7  A 

3.0 

A  Q 

2.8 

7  A 

3.0 

TP¥flMM 

A  A 

A  * 

O.l 

A  A 

0.2 

0.0 

Tcyntm 

1 

AA 

20 

15 

24 

10 

Ira! nH 

1  Q 

2. 1 

1.3 

1. 1 

1.3 

f cctmm 

Ira 1 nn 

c 
a 

A  0 
Q.2 

A  fl 

0.9 

A  A 

0.8 

A  A 

0.2 

0.9 

TCCTMM 

Irani* 

j 

a 
7 

IS 

24 

19 

18 

MAT! MM 

HRI Inn 

M 

n 

4  A 

4,0 

f  A 

6.9 

7.1 

7.5 

7.1 

MAT  1  MM 

e 

a 

1.2 

0.7 

0.7 

0.5 

1.5 

MAT  t  MM 

y 

26 

17 

38 

35 

19 

UDDRMM 

y 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

0,7 

0.4 

u a on mm 

c 
b 

A  0 

0.2 

A  A 

0.0 

3.1 

0.6 

0.4 

y 

m 

a  / 
26 

17 

38 

35 

19 

ATT  UMM 

hi  linn 

y 

n 

1  A 

2.B 

2.0 

2.1 

2.2 

2.4 

AT  T  UMM 

e 

a 

A  A 

0.2 

0.7 

0.2 

0.3 

0.5 

AT  7  UMM 

R( INnn 

y 

4  A 

19 

11 

28 

18 

18 

ATI  DMU 

M 

a  n 

2.2 

1.7 

2.4 

2.2 

2.5 

ATI  nwu 

H I Linn 

e 
S 

A  7 

0.3 

A  1 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0,2 

ATI  QMM 

HI  U\im 

y 

n 

26 

17 

TA 

38 

35 

19 

pi  CCMftl 

a.  4 

L  0 

6.0 

6.9 

/  n 
6.9 

6.8 

pi  CCMM 

c 
a 

A  C 

A  7 

0.-3 

0.2 

ft  A 

0.2 

0.4 

PI  QQMM 

LLjjrTn 

M 

n 

t  7 

70 
jB 

)9 

4  3 

19 

RQLENN 

H 

3.9 

8.6 

8.2 

8.5 

8.7 

RQLE11N 

s 

0.2 

0.3 

0.6 

0.5 

0  3 

RQLENN 

n 

26 

17 

38 

35 

19 

NSTDNN 

H 

7.9 

9.7 

8.0 

9.4 

12.1 

NSTDNN 

S 

2.1 

2.6 

2.5 

2.4 

5.9 

NSTDNN 

Si 

26 

17 

38 

35 

19 

TINEHN 

H 

189.4 

212.6 

183.5 

25".9 

350.3 

TIHENN 

S 

50.1 

66.0 

53.2 

92.0 

9*.  9 

TINEHN 

N 

26 

17 

38 

35 

19 

RNKlNN 

H 

1,7 

1.9 

1.8 

1.9 

Mum 

S 

0.4 

0.3 

0.4 

0.2 

RNKINN 

N 

3 

22 

34 

18 

RNKENN 

H 

1.0 

1.2 

1.2 

1.3 

RNIfENN 

3 

0.0 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

RNKENN 

N 

3 

24 

34 

18 

NCISNN 

H 

4.5 

1.7 

2.0 

1.5 

1.3 

NCISNN 

3 

2.3 

0.4 

1.0 

0.5 

0.3 

fiCISNN 

N 

26 

17 

38 

35 

19 

1 

7<?f 

Table  2 


Checklists  -  Spanish: 
Descriptive  Statistics  on  the  Quantity  Indices  of  Instruction 
bv  Instructional  year  for  Site  0  Bilingual  Saiple 


Cral  ■ 
aCalff 

statistic 

IYO 

TCI  TPD 

fl 

60,8 

TCI  TPD 
IrLIrn 

5 

20.3 

TCI  TOO 

y 
H 

•Si 

26 

IFWDPR 

n 

14.5 

IFWDPR 

s 

22.6 

IFWDPR 

N 

26 

IFSTPR 

fl 

2.6 

IFSTPR 

S 

3.9 

IFSTPR 

H 

26 

ATINPR 

(1 

22.7 

ATINPR 

S 

15.9 

ATINPR 

N 

26 

ATLRPR 

« 

77.3 

ATLRPR 

S 

16.0 

ATLRPR 

« 

26 

IFT2PR 

?! 

39.2 

IFT2PR 

S 

20.3 

IFT2PR 

N 

26 

IFWDPP 

fl 

71.2 

IFNORP 

5 

42.3 

IFWDRP 

N 

26 

IYI 

IY2 

IY3 

IY4 

81.6 

85.5 

70.2 

58.0 

12.2 

13.2 

22.5 

19.8 

17 

38 

35 

19 

0.0 

6.0 

18.7 

15.5 

0.0 

12.7 

17.3 

15.4 

17 

3a 

35 

19 

18.5 

11. 1 

26.4 

12.2 

9.0 

16.1 

18.9 

17 

38 

35 

19 

7.0 

20. a 

12.0 

17.6 

6.2 

15.0 

13.8 

6.4 

17 

38 

35 

19 

93.0 

79.2 

88.0 

32.4 

6.2 

15.0 

13.3 

6.4 

P 

38 

35 

19 

L8.5 

14.5 

29.8 

41.9 

L2.2 

13.2 

22.5 

19.3 

17 

38 

35 

19 

0.0 

32.4 

57.2 

32.a 

0.0 

39.0 

42.2 

33.2 

15 

29 

33 

19 

Table  3 


Checklists  -  Spanish: 
Descriptive  Statistics  on  the  QuaLty  Indices  of  Instruction 
by  Instructional  Year  for  Site  1  Bilingual  Saapie 


Site  1 


Scale 

Statistic 

IY0 

1YI 

IY2 

IY3 

IFLTPfM 

n 

2.5 

2.3 

2.2 

2.2 

IFLTHK 

s 

0.0 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

IFLTHH 

4 

3 

3 

3 

IFUDHN 

n 

3.0 

2.8 

2.1 

IFWDHH 

S 

0.0 

0.4 

0.3 

ifvdim 

N 

( 

5 

3 

IFSTfflt 

n 

2.5 

1.7 

2.1 

1.2 

IFSTHN 

S 

0,0 

0.3 

0.8 

0.3 

IFSTfto 

N 

4 

8 

3 

3 

1ATIHH 

n 

5.0 

S.3 

6.7 

7.1 

HATIHN 

S 

0.0 

0.9 

0.9 

1.4 

HAT IRA 

N 

4 

8 

8 

3 

NBROHH 

n 

0.0 

0.8 

0.9 

0.8 

NBRDHW 

S 

0.0 

0.3 

0.2 

0.3 

NBRDNN 

N 

4 

9 

8 

T 

w 

ATINIffl 

N 

1.3 

1.6 

1.9 

2.1 

AT I  NUN 

S 

0.0 

0.6 

0.4 

0.1 

ATIWW 

N 

4 

8 

8 

3 

ATLRHH 

1 

2.0 

2.0 

2.4 

2.1 

ATLSWI 

S 

0.0 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

ATIRIW 

N 

4 

8 

8 

3 

CLSSRN 

fl 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

6.9 

CLSSlffl 

5 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.2 

CLSSM 

N 

4 

9 

8 

3 

POL  P  WW 

M 

n 

/.J 

0.3 

0  1 

ROLEffli 

s 

0.0 

0.2 

0.5 

0.3 

Brtl  CMU 

RQLtnR 

u 

N 

4 

8 

3 

3 

MSTDIW 

H 

12.0 

13.4 

3.8 

11. 0 

NSTDRR 

S 

0.0 

3.5 

2.0 

7.1 

NSTDWI 

N 

4 

8 

8 

T 

w 

TINEHN 

H 

246.7 

345.2 

430.9 

366.7 

TIHEBM 

5 

0.0 

45.3 

115.1 

395.5 

tihehk 

M 

4 

8 

8 

T 
J 

mm 

ft 

1.7 

2.0 

mm 

S 

1.0 

0.8 

RNKIHN 

N 

8 

4 

RHKEHN 

H 

1.2 

1.3 

1.0 

mm 

S 

0.2 

0.3 

0.0 

mm 

N 

3 

8 

3 

NCI5KN 

H 

9.0 

5.3 

1.6 

1.7 

S 

0.0 

4.0 

0.4 

0.3 

NCISWN 

N 

4 

8 

3 

3 

3 

736 

Table  4 


Checklists  -  Spanish? 
Descriptive  Statistics  on  the  Quantity  Indices  of  Instructor 
by  Instructional  Year  for  Site  1  Bilingual  Saepie 


Seals 

Statistic 

IYO 

IY1 

IY2 

IY3 

IFITPR 

R 

86.9 

71.5 

72.2 

IFITPR 

S 

■t.O 

9.9 

16.3 

10.5 

IFLTPR 

H 

4 

3 

8 

7 

IFHDPR 

n 

0.0 

5.0 

14.3 

23.9 

IFHDPR 

S 

0.0 

5.3 

14.0 

8.5 

IFHDPR 

N 

4 

8 

3 

3 

IFSTPR 

N 

13.0 

23.5 

13.5 

11.3 

IFSTPR 

S 

0.0 

8.5 

5.* 

5.8 

IFSTPR 

N 

4 

8 

3 

t 
J 

ATINPR 

n 

30.3 

21.6 

19.8 

32.5 

ATINPR 

i 

0.0 

4.1 

11.2 

12.0 

ATINPR 

N 

4 

8 

3 

3 

ATLRPR 

n 

69.1 

78.4 

80.1 

67.5 

ATLRPR 

s 

0.0 

4.1 

11.2 

12.0 

ATI.RPR 

H 

4 

8 

3 

J 

IPT2PR 

n 

13.0 

28.5 

27.8 

35.2 

;?t2pr 

5 

0.0 

9.9 

16.4 

10.5 

IFT2PR 

H 

4 

8 

3 

T 
J 

IFNDRP 

n 

0.0 

15.2 

37.5 

68.6 

IFWDRP 

5 

0.0 

16.3 

31.9 

13.3 

IFHDRP 

N 

a 

3 

3 

3 

737 
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Checklists  -  Spanish: 
Descriptive  Statistics  on  the  Quality  Indices  of  Instruction 
by  Instructional  Ye*,r  far  Site  2  Bilingual  Saiple 


IYA 

i  IV 

IVt 

TV? 

TVA 

IM 

IFLTHM 

n 

i  4 

7  7 

7  A 

Lt  V 

7  9 

IFLTHN 

s 

0.5 

0  7 

v.  L 

A  0 

Va  V 

A 

A  A 

V .  V 

IFLTrtN 

9 

15 

10 

!  A 

I  V 

£ 

IFMDM 

n 

3.0 

"5  A 

Va  V 

IFKDHN 

s 

0.0 

A  A 

Va  V 

7 

a 

0 

IFSTHM 

7  0 

A  a  V 

4»a  0 

i  1  J 

i  * 

l  a  J 

9  a 

a>  a  t 

IFSTHN 

s 

v.  V 

O  5 

A  A 

Va  V 

Va  J 

A  A 

Va  V 

IFSTHN 

N 

1 

0 

7 

t  A 

t  A 
lv 

7 

H 

J.  1 

A  7 

f  7 

fl  A 

Da  V 

7  3 

HAT  1 KN 

'ifi  inn 

5 

j 

f  1 
1.1 

ft  S 

V  .  J 

A  I 

Va  I 

A  A 

Va  V 

"Hit  nn 

1 J 

A 

4  V 

J  A 
IV 

L 

NBROHK 

tiViwi  in 

1  0 

4  .  V 

1  .  V 

1  A 

1 «  V 

1  A 

1  a  V 

\  A 

la  V 

NBRDRN 

s 

0  i) 

V.  V 

A  7 

A  A 

Va  V 

A  '1 

Va  V 

^A 

4  V 

1  A 

7 
L 

M 

fi 

1  a  D 

l  •  T 

7  A 

Lm  V 

?  A 

tiV 

c 

A  9 

v.  7 

A  ? 

A  A 

Va  V 

A  A 

Va  V 

A 

Va  V 

AT  I  MM 

f|j 

q 

i* 
I J 

1A 

IV 

7 
L 

4 

ATL9HM 

H  1  Ut\  Mil 

ft 

Li  / 

Lm  * 

41  J 

la  0 

ATLftM 

s 

0  7 

V  .  / 

A  7 

A  1 

Va  1 

A  1 

Va  1 

■1  A 

Ja  V 

ATLRHN 

9 

7 

i  J 

1 V 

!  A 
IV 

CLSSHM 

7  0 

7  0 

/  a  V 

7  A 

/  a  V 

7  A 
/  •  V 

7  A 

/  a  V 

CLSSHW 

s 

0  0 

0  0 

vi  v 

A  A 

Va  V 

A  A 

Va  V 

A  A 

Va  V 

:lsshn 

N 

9 

15 

10 

10 

4 

n 

S.2 

8.2 

7.9 

8.9 

8.4 

RJLEHN 

s 

0.3 

0.4 

0.1 

0.3 

0.0 

mm 

N 

9 

15 

to 

10 

2 

H 

6.0 

14.6 

3.1 

21.2 

28.0 

MSTDrtN 

S 

0.0 

8.5 

1.2 

3.6 

0.0 

NSTDHN 

N 

9 

15 

10 

10 

TIHEHN 

H 

150.6 

409.7 

328.9 

267.0 

255.0 

TIJ1EHN 

S 

1.7 

287.5 

15.9 

6.3 

0.0 

TIHEflN 

N 

9 

15 

10 

10 

1 
4 

RNKIHN 

1 

2.3 

i.9 

RNKIHK 

S 

0.6 

0.3 

RNKIM 

N 

10 

10 

PHKEHN 

H 

1.6 

1.6 

1.8 

1.0 

RHKEM 

S 

0.5 

0.3 

0.4 

0.0 

RHKEHN 

N 

15 

10 

10 

2 

NCISnN 

H 

6.0 

4.5 

1.5 

i.i 

1.5 

NCISnN 

S 

3.2 

2.2 

0.0 

0.2 

0.0 

NCISNN 

N 

9 

15 

10 

10 

i 

5 

798 

Tabls  6 


ChecHists  -  Spanish: 
Descriptive  Statistics  on  the  Quantity  Indices  of  Instruction 
by  Instructional  Year  for  Site  2  Bilingual  Satpie 


Scale 

Statistic 

IY0 

IY1 

IY2 

1Y3 

[»l 

IFLTPR 

n 

?4.3 

95.5 

74.0 

61.2 

80.9 

IFLTPR 

5 

7.2 

4.0 

5.5 

!0.4 

0.0 

i FLIPS 

* 

9 

15 

10 

10 

L 

IFMPR 

H 

3.7 

0.0 

0.0 

3.0 

0.0 

IFWDPR 

3 

5.6 

0.0 

0.0 

4.2 

0.0 

IFWDFR 

N 

9 

15 

10 

to 

2 

IF3TPR 

K 

2.0 

4.4 

23.9 

30.8 

19.1 

IFSTPR 

S 

2.5 

4.0 

5.6 

6.2 

0.0 

IF5TPR 

N 

9 

15 

10 

10 

£ 

AT1NPR 

n 

11.5 

22.8 

«0.2 

1.9 

9.6 

ATINPR 

s 

o.2 

11.7 

5.6 

4.0 

0.0 

ATINPR 

N 

9 

15 

10 

10 

2 

ATLRPR 

i 

S8.5 

77.1 

59.7 

98.1 

90.5 

ATLRPR 

S 

6.2 

11.7 

5.5 

*.0 

0.0 

A'LRPR 

H 

9 

15 

10 

10 

i 

IFT2PR 

11 

5.7 

4.4 

25.9 

38.8 

19.1 

IFT2PR 

S 

7.2 

4.0 

5.6 

10.4 

0.0 

IFT2PR 

1 

9 

15 

10 

10 

i 

i 

IFWRP 

11 

56.3 

0.0 

0.0 

16.0 

0.0 

IFWDRP 

S 

37.5 

0.0 

0.0 

8.* 

0.0 

IFKDPP 

N 

4 

9 

10 

10 

4 

Table  7 


Checklists  *  Spanish; 
Descriptive  Statistics  an  the  Quality  Indices  o>  Instruction 
by  Instructional  Year  *or  Site  3  Bilingual  Saiple 


Scale 

Statistic 

IY0 

IYI- 

IY2 

IFLTM 

H 

1.4 

2.3 

2.1 

IFLTHN 

S 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

IFLTTW 

9 

6 

5 

fPllHMti 

H 

3.0 

3.0 

2.3 

TPLIflMM 

IFwDIW 

S 

0.0 

0.0 

0.9 

IFVOHN 

ft 

14 

5 

4 

IFSTrm 

H 

1.9 

1.3 

1.5 

IF5TIW 

S 

0.4 

0.6 

0.4 

IFSTnN 

N 

13 

6 

3 

H 

4.0 

4.6 

7,2 

MAT  f  MIX 

5 

0.8 

0.7 

0.6 

MAT  1  Mil 

N 

14 

6 

5 

LlDDRMM 

NBRDM 

H 

0.2 

0.5 

1.0 

.NoRDnfi 

S 

0.2 

0.0 

0.0 

Ufi&IMiM 

NBRDnN 

N 

14 

6 

5 

liTTkJMy 
4! jNnN 

y 

n 

1.0 

1.3 

2.0 

5 

0.0 

0.5 

.0 

y 
H 

12 

6 

5 

ATI  Dm 

M 

n 

2.1 

2.2 

2.3 

ATI  DMII 

e 

a 

0.3 

A  *\ 

0.2 

0.2 

ATI  OMM 

ft 

14 

6 

5 

M 

n 

6.7 

7,0 

6.7 

5 

A  t 

0. 1 

A  f 

0. 1 

A  T 

0.3 

CLSsna 

N 

14 

6 

5 

ROLEfIN 

H 

8.4 

8.6 

7.7 

ROLEM 

S 

0.5 

0.4 

0.8 

WLEMI 

H 

14 

6 

5 

NSTDHN 

H 

7.4 

7.0 

7.1 

NSTDW 

S 

3.6 

1.0 

0.5 

NSTBftN 

N 

14 

6 

5 

TIrtEWN 

H 

392.5 

293.7 

540.0 

TlHEfW 

S 

80.3 

73.2 

95.7 

TIHErll* 

M 

14 

6 

5 

RMIHH 

H 

1.9 

2.0 

2.0 

RNKIHN 

S 

0.3 

1.0 

1.0 

RNKIHN 

N 

B 

5 

5 

RHKEHN 

H 

1.0 

1.7 

1.4 

mm 

S 

0.0 

0.5 

0.5 

RflKEfIN 

N 

3 

6 

5 

Htim 

H 

1.0 

1.5 

1.1 

msm 

S 

0.0 

0.0 

0.2 

NCI  SltN 

N 

14 

6 

5 

7 

Table  3 


Checklists  -  Spanish: 
Descriptive  Statistics  on  the  Quantity  indices  of  Instruction 
by  Instructional  Year  for  Site  3  Bilingual  Sciple 


Scale 

Statistic 

IYO 

IY1 

!Y2 

IFLTPR 

n 

37.1 

70.0 

76.9 

IFITPR 

5 

28.3 

12.0 

21.5 

IFLTPR 

N 

14 

6 

5 

IFUDPR 

N 

29.7 

17.5 

7.0 

IFHDPR 

S 

31.0 

11.7 

4.2 

IFUDPR 

N 

14 

6 

5 

IFSTPR 

1 

33.3 

12.5 

16.1 

IFSTPR 

5 

15.4 

10.  t 

18.7 

IFSTPR 

14 

6 

5 

ATINPR 

n 

15.1 

18.7 

43.3 

ATINPR 

5 

8.8 

15.4 

20.0 

ATINPR 

N 

14 

6 

5 

ATLRPR 

11 

84.9 

31.3 

56.2 

ATLRPR 

S 

8.8 

15.4 

20.0 

ftTLRPR 

N 

14 

6 

5 

IFTIPR 

11 

63.0 

30.0 

23.0 

IFT2PR 

S 

28.3 

12.0 

21.5 

IFT2PR 

N 

14 

6 

5 

IFWRP 

1 

34.2 

60.9 

30.0 

IFNDRP 

S 

28.6 

32.3 

44.3 

IFWDPP 

N 

14 

6 

5 

3)1 
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Chicklists  *  Spanish: 
Descriptive  Statistics  on  the  Quality  Indices  of  Instruction 
by  Instructional  Year  for  Site  5  Bilingual  Saaple 


Scale 

Statistic 

IYO 

IY1 

IY2 

IFLTWN 

n 

2.2 

2.5 

2.3 

IFLTHK 

s 

0.4 

0.2 

0.2 

IFLTHK 

H 

39 

29 

29 

IFWDHH 

3.0 

2.6 

2.6 

IFHDKN 

s 

0.0 

0.7 

0.5 

IFHDHN 

N 

34 

15 

14 

IFSTHK 

H 

1.6 

1.5 

2.2 

IFSTHH 

s 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

IFSiHK 

N 

29 

18 

29 

HATIHN 

4.6 

5.5 

7.2 

S 

1.6 

1.0 

0.4 

HATIHN 

40 

29 

29 

NBRDHN 

If 

0.7 

1.0 

1.0 

MBRDHN 

S 

0.3 

0.0 

0.0 

N 

40 

29 

29 

ATINHR 

N 

2.1 

2.1 

2.0 

AT1NHR 

S 

0.9 

0.7 

0.2 

AT  I  MA 

H 

14 

28 

29 

ATLRHN 

N 

2.1 

2.4 

2.3 

*ti  nun 

S 

0.4 

0.4 

0.1 

ATLRJW 

N 

40 

29 

29 

CLSSIW 

H 

7.0 

6.9 

7.0 

CLSSfW 

S 

0.0 

0.1 

0.0 

CLSf.lfN 

N 

40 

29 

29 

ROLEm 

H 

9.3 

8.0 

7.8 

ROLEHIf 

S 

0.7 

0.5 

0.3 

ROLEItN 

N 

40 

29 

29 

NSTDNN 

H 

7.0 

7.9 

10.8 

NSTDMN 

S 

2.9 

1.9 

6.6 

NSTDHN 

N 

40 

29 

29 

nmn 

H 

208.1 

329.6 

684.0 

TIHEHN 

S 

81. 7 

75.9 

116.0 

mm 

n 

40 

29 

29 

RNKIffN 

H 

2.5 

2.4 

RNKIMN 

S 

0.7 

0.5 

RNKIIW 

N 

2 

23 

RRKDW 

H 

1.8 

.  1.6 

2.1 

S 

0.4 

0.4 

0.6 

RRKERN 

N 

38 

29 

29 

MCISHN 

H 

1.2 

1.4 

1.3 

ncishn 

S 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

NCISRN 

N 

40 

29 

29 

9 
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Table  10 


Checklists  -  Spanish 
Descriptive  Statistics  on  the  Quantity  Indices  of  Instruction 
by  Instructional  Year  for  Site  3  Bilingual  Saaple 


Scale 

Statistic 

IYO 

IY1 

IY2 

IFLTPR 

n 

60.0 

80.2 

71.1 

IFLTPR 

a 

26.4 

18.5 

11.5 

IFLTPR 

N 

40 

29 

29 

IFUOPR 

,  n 

26.0 

6.7 

5,1 

IFWOPR 

s 

20.9 

9.2 

6.7 

IFUOPR 

N 

40 

29 

29 

3FSTPR 

H 

14.0 

13.1 

23.3 

IrSTPR 

S 

12.7 

14.0 

13.0 

IrSTPR 

H 

40 

29 

29 

ATINPR 

11 

7.0 

32.4 

33.3 

4T1NPR 

S 

12.3 

14.7 

8.9 

ATINPR 

N 

40 

29 

29 

ATLRPR 

H 

93.0 

67.6 

66.7 

ATLRPR 

S 

12.3 

14.7 

8.9 

ftTLPPR 

N 

40 

29 

29 

IFT2PR 

H 

40.0 

19.8 

29.0 

IFT2PR 

S 

26.4 

18.5 

11.5 

IFT2PR 

N 

40 

29 

29 

IF1DRP 

a 

62.6 

30.9 

21.0 

IFiDRP 

S 

23.5 

31.9 

28.3 

IFMRP 

35 

20 

29 

8)3 
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PREFACE 


whilJ  51     ♦?     f  National  Institute  of  Education  (NIE)  funded  the 
Southwest  Educational  Development  Laboratory  (SEDL)  to  conduct  a  longi- 
tudinal study  on  the  Teaching  of  Reading  to  Bilingual  Children.  Educa- 
tors and  policymakers  alike  have  long  recognized  that  the  ability  to 
%<V*  e!sent1al  'or  success  In  school,  In  work,  and  In  life;  yet  many 
children  from  second-language  backgrounds  have  trouble  learning  to  read 
In  schools  today.    The  majority  of  these  youngsters  are  from  Spanish- 
language  backgrounds  and  from  low  Income  families.   Special  programs 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  children  are  provided  1n  schools, 
but  there  1s  limited  research  evidence  to  guide  the  development,  evalu- 
ation, and  Implementation  of  these  programs.    This  study  1s  Intended  to 

^IJ?„J2OP"St10n  tt'V111. reSult  1n  greater  1ns1ght*  Into  what 
constitutes  a  favorable  learning  environment  for  children  from  Spanish- 
language  backgrounds,  what  Instructional  sequences  and  events  promote 
successful  and  efficient  learning  of  literacy  skills,  and  what  the  lan- 
gua-e  and  literacy  outcomes  of  current  schooling  practices  are  for  a 
large  sample  of  these  youngsters. 

The  study  was  conducted  during  the  years  of  1978  through  1984.  It 
is  a  comprehensive  longitudinal  Investigation  of  the  development  of 
reading  skills  from  kindergarten  through  fourth  grade  for  a  representa- 
tive sample  of  more  than  350  children  from  bilingual  backgrounds,  and 
for  smaller  samples  of  children  who,  on  entry  Into  school,  were  mono- 
lingual 1n  English  or  Spanish.    In  this  "natural  variation"  study, 
teaching  and  learning  were  carefully  documented  1n  field  settings  at 
the  several  sites. 

The  goals  of  the  study  were  to  (a)  describe  variations  1n  both 
Eng.ish  and  Spanish  language  ability  of  students  living  1n  bilingual 
commun  ties,  (b)  document  prevailing  practices  1n  reading  Instruction 
for  bilingual  students,  and  c)  Investigate  the  relations  between  the 
instructional  program  and  student  achievement  for  students  with  differ- 
ing entry  profiles. 

Description  of  the  Study 

Surveys  of  the  general  and  school  populations  reveal  an  Increase 
in  the  number  of  students  whose  language  resources  are  not  an  Ideal 
match  to  the  language  of  the  school.    An  Important  question  for  educa- 
tional practice  and  policy  centers  around  the  school's  responsibilities 
••n  this  situation.    Bilingual  programs,  English-as-a-Second-Language 
classes,  classroom  aides,  and  Hs1nk-or-sw1m"  approaches  can  all  be 
round  1n  practice  today.    From  limited  evidence  now  available,  none  of 
these  techniques  has  emerged  as  the  one  best  system. 

H1span1cs  make  up  the  largest  and  fastest  growing  school -age  popu- 
lation today.   The  demographics  for  some  states  show  that  over  the  next 
decade  they  may  constitute  as  much  as  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  popula- 
tion.   In  the  state  of  Texas  at  present  approximately  one  third  of  the 
school  children  are  from  Hispanic  backgrounds  (approaching  one 
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minion)     They  are  found  1n  virtually  ever  school  district  In  the 
state.    Many  of  the  school  districts  In  the  southern  portion  of  the 

5^%Z!f!hSCh00I4pOPwlaJ1ons  of  *h1ch  7S*  t0  of  the  children  are 
J™  Spanish-speaking  grounds  and,  on  entry  Into  school,  are  often 

llol  fn   hn,tthf1r  ab1l1tyrJ?  speak  En9l1sh  and  *>  Prof"  fri;  ultrlc. 
VrJl*   h       lan9u«ge.   This  population  1s  not  restricted  to  the  border 
areas,  however.   Large  urban  centers  1n  the  state  report  as  much  as  20% 

t°  o  "o  rsc^°^P?0PUi*1?n  fr5  ?1spr1C  f-^^oundsrwlth'awnce8  t  £ 
non  ot  some  80X  to  901  1n  certain  of  their  schools. 

cn^JUiL!!11  d0?Bt"t,d  that»  1n  general,  children  from  Spanish- 
peaking  backgrounds,  for  whatever  reason,  often  encounter  difficulty 
in  our  nation's  schools;  they  do  more  poorly  on  standardized  tests  than 
does  the  general  school  population,  and  their  dropout  rate  Is  high 
Bilingual  education,  1n  which  students  are  given  Instruction  partial lv 
through  the  home  language  until  they  have  attained  sufffc  entP^f1-  * 
clencyln  English  to  benefit  from  English-medium  Instruct  on  Keen 
the  principal  approach  recommended  by  the  Office  for  Civil  Riaht«  tn 

AintShUnLaCLenS  f°wf !?  f^"10"*1  opportunity  for  the  e  ch?  dren. 
Although  many  Individual  programs  have  had  considerable  success  In 
improving  the  academic  performance  of  language-minority  students  It 
has  not  been  demonstrated  that  these  programs  generally  are  redudna 
ennv?sU1oned      eduCat1onal  opportunity  on  the  large  scale  tha! ?Ts  9 

Growth  in  reading  comes  about  for  most  youngsters  through  formal 
classroom  Instruction.    Understanding  the  development  of  reading!™*" 
knowledge  of  the  critical  variables  that  determlnTsuccess  or  fi  lure 
f J?"?J  °?  I  fareful  exam1n*t1on  of  the  Instructional  program  -  not 
i   J;b?  °!er  Jhe  classroom  d0°r.  but  the  program  as  actually 
implemented  by  the  classroom  teacher.  «<.«.u*uy 

to  hJJUM??rS  hfVM,flSed  several  1ssues  about  the  "»st  effective  way 
?^f!wS  ? 1  1nfl?fl  ch1ldren  bec0TO  Proficient  readers  of  English.  These 
include  (a)  valid  assessment  of  the  student's  ability  1n  the  languages 
of  the  home  and  of  the  school,  (b)  the  optimal  balance  of  formal 
instruction  in  both  languages,  (c  )  the  most  effective  transfer  from 
one  language  to  the  other,  and  (d)  bilingual  support  within  the  class- 
room environment.    A  major  thesis  of  the  Teaching  Reading  to  Bilingual 
Chmren  study  1s  that  addressing  these  Issues'  (and  others   requires  a 
comprehensive  and  ecological ly-valld  Investigation  of  the  linkage 
between  the  child's  language  and  the  language  of  Instruction. 

Design  of  the  Study 

To  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  study,  considerable  attention  was 
given  to  the  selection  of  schools,  teachers  and  students,  to  the 
instruments  for  assessing  language  and  reading  achievement,  and  to  the 
methods  for  eva  uatlng  the  classroom  Instruction.    Each  of  these  topics 
is  discussed  briefly  below. 
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Schools,  Classes  and  Teachers 

Twenty  schools  and  200  teachers  from  six  school  districts  partici- 
pated In  the  study.    Included  are  variations  In  the  nature  of  the  read- 
ing program  (a  range  from  phonics-oriented  to  meaning-based),  classroom 
organization  (some  self-contained,  others  team-taught),  and  grade 
structure  (the  range  of  grades  1n  the  Individual  school  and  the  extent 
of  cross-grading  both  vary).    The  schools  differed  In  size.  SES.  urbJn- 

lSl2n,tlS?iH,«;nSaT!IC€upi0f*t5B  f^dent  body  (from  red1um  to  h  9" 

concentration  of  bilingual  students). 
Student  Cohorts 

The  study  was  undertaken  1n  four  cohorts  or  "waves"  of  students 
Three  of  the  cohorts  consisted  entirely,  or  1n  large  part,  of  bilingual 
students     The  first  cohort  was  small  (N-40)  and  of  limited  gene  all 5- 
the  second  was  somewhat  larger  (iV80)  and  covered  a  slightly  broader 
array  of  contexts.   The  third  cohort  which  was  both  larger  (N-200)  and 
broader  1n  Its  generality,  Incorporated  a  number  of  procedural  Improve- 
ments based  on  previous  experience  1n  the  study  and  Included  a  monolin- 
gual English-speaking  sample.   The  fourth  cohort  consisted  of  a  rela- 
tively small  sample  (N-60)  of  monolingual  Spanish-speaking  students. 

♦  ho  JiWul  th?  J1lJ?9"al  s1*es  were  fr«"       state  of  Texas,  as  were 
the  monolingual  English-speaking  students.   The  monolingual  Spanish- 
speaking  students  were  from  one  site  1n  Northern  Mexico. 

The  original  design  of  the  study  called  for  each  student  to  be 
assessed  and  observed  from  entry  to  kindergarten  through  exit  from 
third  grade.    By  covering  the  full  range  of  the  primary  years,  we  would 
be  able  to  examine  the  transition  from  "learning  to  read"  through 
reading  to  learn."   For  students  1n  programs  where  the  Initial  stages 
of  reading  were  In  Spanish,  we  also  considered  1t  Important  to 
determine  the  transition  to  competence  1n  English  reading. 

The  original  design  was  1n  fact  Implemented  for  the  first  two 
cohorts;  some  of  the  students  were  tracked  from  first  through  fourth 
grade,  but  most  followed  the  Intended  design.    Due  to  limited  funding 
in  the  later  sUges  of  the  study  the  last  two  cohorts  could  not  be 
followed  for  the  full  four  years  that  were  originally  Intended.  The 
bilingual  and  monolingual  English  samples  from  the  Texas  sites  were 
observed  from  kindergarten  through  second  grade,  and  the  monolingual 
Spanish  samples  from  the  site  1n  Northern  Mexico  were  observed  from 
first  through  third  grade  (the  program  did  not  provide  a  kindergarten). 

The  monolingual  samples  were  Incorporated  1n  the  design  to  aid  in 
validating  the  Instruments  for  student  assessment.    Both  the  English 
and  Spanish  cohorts  are  small  and  not  selected  to  be  fully  representa- 
tive of  monolingual  populations.    Data  from  these  samples  will  be 
presented  In  Volume  3,  as  part  of  the  discussion  on  the  adequacy  of  the 
instruments  for  measuring  growth.    The  study  was  designed  to  study  the 
course  of  reading  1n  bilingual  students,  not  as  a  basis  for  comparing 
these  students  with  monolingual  youngsters.    Accordingly,  comparisons 
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between  the  various  samples  will  not  be  made  in  thi«  P.nn^ 

recommend  that  others  attempt  such  comparisons?  eP°rt*  "°r  d°  we 

Language  Assessment 

,nn  JllJIi!1  tyP"of  data  were  collected  for  each  student  on  English 
Reading  Assessment 

c*   ^e!?ral  1nstruments  were  used  to  measure  reading  achievement 
Standardized  test  scores  (mostly  English)  were  collected   S  'fcrj 
detal  ed  Information  was  obtained  from  a  battery  of  1nd1vl5Ja  li- 
administered  "performance  based  tests"  1n  both  English  and  XI-Ei.  t 
kindergarten,  the  Stanford  Foundation  Skills  Test  wl  II  ' 

sure  the  child's  p,e.,eadlng  skills?  th "  d  of  flSt^adJ  Z 

I*  I  "  .ejaCtJl!e  Ruead!"9  ^»««yt  was  administer^  duMng  the" 

Spring  of  each  schoo   year.    Ihls  Instrument  provides  Independent  me!- 

Sri  2IJ1?9:  a^  c?-*e!)e"s^n.  "nally,  Informal  reading  Inventories 
were  administered  throughout  the  school  year.  9  inventories 


Classroom  Observations  and  Teacher  Intervl 
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Project  staff  conducted  monthly  observation*  of  the  reading 
instruction   n  each  classroom  and  Interviewed  the  teachers  quarterly 

at^ihe1rJnStrUCt10na]  planS'  The  Nervation  Instrument  documented 
staffing  patterns,  grouping  and  organization,  time  allocation  Slan- 
guage of  instruction,  the  character  of  Instruction,  the  mate?1als  and 

fnT!dHUreS  H*'  and  *?•  response  of  the  students/  The  TS  ervlews 
focused  on  the  teacher's  general  Instructional  objectives,  as  ieTl  a< 
the  objectives  for  Individual  target  students.    Taken  together  these 

^^rr^rrar^^tJd;!^/^^"-1-10"  "  ^ 

Student  Entry  Variables.  Classroom  Factors,  and  Reading  Achi»vpmpnt 

The  primary  goals  of  the  analyses  were  to  identify  the  general 
relationships  that  characterize  variation  1n  these  factors  a nHo  ook 
for  underlying  regularities  that  are  associated  with  success  and 
failure,  both  In  the  early  stage  of  reading  instruction  and  1n  the 
year-to-year  variations. 


Documents 


Pina/Sln  ^P°rJ  -J.0]6  of  t  ser1es  of  ei9ht  documents  contained  in  the 
Final  Report  submUted  to  the  National  Institute  of  Education.    A  com- 
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plete  li  t  of  these  documents  is  provided  on  the  inside  of  the  cover  of 
this  repr  rt. 

n*  «I!!!Jt!?y  waS  *  collaborative  effort  among  a  number  of  Individuals 
and  Institutions.    All  members  of  the  research  team  contributed  to  the 
1    ,  ^f.  planning,  and  writing  of  this  series  of  documents,  however 
the  Ind  v  dual  whose  name  appears  first  In  the  list  of  authors  was  ' 
responsible  for  preparing  the  particular  document. 


Betty  J.  Mace-Mat luck 
Wesley  A.  Hoover 
Co-Principal  Investigators 

Austin,  Texas 
November  30,  1984 
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INTRODUCTION 

explores  the  linkages  between  different  sources  of  Information  ™ 

sources  of  Information  within  each  element.    Th  2up2i  «  !  L  < 
order  of  priority     Those  at  the  to?"  each  1  ft  "re  con  lie  e  The 
repSrt"!  inf°^t1ve  data  sources  and  are  the  foSs  of  Sis 

Previous  volumes  have  provided  a  general  Introduction  to  the 
study  (Volume  I);  described  the  overall  design  (Volume  2)"  discussed 
the  methodology  used  in  .he  analysis  of  the  data  (Voluw V  and 
th-'E? tnpd  n?r10?  Cf  *  inst™™"  »nd  the  data™  i alnH  from 
iJUJnri  ?«J     TaI  l^Ut  "Porting  descriptive  and  summary 
statistics  for  each  of  the  data  sources  within  each  of  the  ma  lor 
elements  of  the  data  structure  (Volumes  4,  5,  6).    Reported  In  Volume 
4  are  characteristics  of  the  students'  oral  language  entrJ  skills 
subsequent  growth  patterns.    Pre-reading  ski  lTIT  reading  ach  eve" 

nj^rr^ln'So?^.5-    InStrUCti°n  del1V6red  * 

t»*  nJLilVllS**  reaJer  1"  ass1m11a^"9  the  Information  contained  In 
ta?n£I  5n n!hvolume;  8  bnff  revi«"  of  the  relevant  Information  con- 
tained in  the  previous  volumes  1s  provided  below.    The  remainder  of 

Si,y;in,t;;Mtsith!  linkase  between  the  various  s°urc«  *J  iSd. 

tion  and  1s  organized  around  four  major  sections:    Methods  of 
Ana1?s1s»  Descriptive  Results.  Integrative  AnalysgsT-^TrTTjrncc^ 

Overview  of  Previous  Vol  urns 

The  primary  goal  of  the  study  was  to  examine   he  relations 
between  current  schooling  practices  and  the  language  and  reading 

SoSlrSUri  ?i!i1?r9Va!?1t  of  low  inCM,e  Hispanic  children  who 
began  their  Initial  schooling  in  bilingual  classrooms.  More 
specifically,  the  study  sought  to  provide  Information  that  could 
result  1n  greater  insights  Into  what  constitutes  a  favorable  learning 
environment  for  children  from  Spanish-language  backgrounds,  what 
nstructlonal  sequences  and  events  promote  successful  and  efficient 
learning  of  literacy  skills,  and  what  the  language  and  literacy 
outcomes  of  current  schooling  practices  are  for  these  youngsters. 

Growth  1n  reading  comes  about  for  most  youngsters  through  formal 
classroom  Instruction.    Understanding  the  development  of  reading,  and 
knowledge  of  the  critical  variables  that  determine  success  or  failure, 
depends  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  Instructional  program  -  not. 
just  the  label  over  the  classroom  door,  but  the  program  as  actually 
implemented  by  the  classroom  teacher. 
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PRECURSORS 


INSTRUCTION 


Language  Samples 
Stanford  Foundation  Skills  Test 
Oral  Language  Proficiency  Tests 
Teacher  Ratings 


Cognitive  Style  Indices 
Cartoon  Conservation  Scales 


Reading  and  Mathematics  Obser- 
vation System 
Teacher  Checklist 
Attendance 


Inventory  of  Bilingual  Instruc- 
tion 

Survey  of  Teacher  Language  Skills 
Teacher  Cognitive  Style 


ACHIEVEMENT 


Interactive  Reading  Assessment 

System 
Standardized  Tests 
Informal  Reading  Inventory 


Figure  1.    Data  structure  for  the  SEDL  Bilingual  Reading  Study, 
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Educators  have  raised  several  issues  about  the  most  effective  wav 

rjT!  Ch!!2ren  b6Come  P"™«"t  readers^?  English.  * 
These  include  (a)  valid  assessment  of  the  student's  ability  in  the 

oZ?g?n<?   ^  T  ;nJ.°t  the  schoo1«  <b>  >he  optimal  bal  Sc of 
n?  3 i    SJ22t1on   "  b0th  1an9ua9«.  (c)  the  most  effective  transfer 
IUmVH  fPf"  006  1an9ua9e  to  the  other,  and  (d)  bilingual  support 
within  the  classroom  environment.    A  major  thesis  of  the  fi i2 

:nadd1o?h£?1l1ngya1  Ch1ldre"  Stud>  1s  that  addressing  ?hl  e  u9es 
and  others)  requires  a  comprehensive  and  ecologically-valid 

th^I!  fnraClC6d  fPOm  "Garten  throughysecond  o   third  grade 
of  merLy        S<>me  "SeS)  "  *  CMt1Ca1  Per10d  f°r  the  deve1^e"t 

The  study  carefully  examined  the  children's  language  on  entry 
Into  school  and  thereafter.    Standardized  test  data  were  collected  and 

d"  kt'LSE  nl^r  T<*  SOurces  of  and  r^adin 

?Jfi^.??«i    l  C  P*8™"0"  "«  carried  out  1n  the  classroom. 
Information  was  gathered  about  the  teachers'  Instructional  plans  and 
the  nature  of  the  Instructional  program  was  carefully  documented.* 

The  students'  entry  skills  and  subsequent  achievement  1n  the 
Iar^U!^°mponentSJof  1an9ua9e  and  reading  were  examined,  and  the 
JnJJI  LI ate?  and  Pa"erns  of  growth  were  Investigated  in  relation 
to  the  instruction  each  student  received. 


Major  Findings:    Precursors.,  Instruction,  Achievement 

sael/he*pr1mary  ana1*ses  of  the  data  from  the  study  aimed  toward  four 
basic  outcomes: 

o..    Precursors.    Descriptive  information  using  validated 

precursor  profiles  typically  found  1n  bilingual  children  on 
entry  ti  schools  throughout  Texas. 

o..    Instruction.    Class-level  descriptions  of  the  approaches 

use<T  to  teach  reading  to  children  from  bilingual  backgrounds 
1n  the  state. 

o..    Achievement.    Development  and  validation  of  a  set  of 
longitudinal  achievement  indices  that  could  be  used  to 
assess  growth  1n  the  various  components  of  reading  1n 
English  and  Spanish. 

o..    Linkage.   Development  and  validation  of  a  set  of  procedures 
for  measuring  the  linkage  between  reading  achievement  on  the 
one  hand,  and  precursor  and  instructional  indices  on  the 
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?il!n«r  "a"d'  "ki"9  Into  account  the  possibility  of  interec- 

reported  ,„  pre„ous  JMSI^^SJ^ 

Precursors 

the  studeet-s  .Wuet1.lb.cJ,™ L  uJ.I^M&.T^tfSEi 
and  cognitive  development  at  entrv  <nt«  Li!!!?  #?   soc1al»  emotional, 
benefit'  from  r.r.l'S Mm  ,s  JSlfffi  S^^Sffl  «  " 

fddre"  the  issue  of  ^nguage  and  cultural  differences 
a5d/Ir  fl^"?9?  a"  stance  Programs,  often  under  manda?eS5  It  ate 

£  £^ 

achleveS     w?Si  5*         I*""*  ensure  progress  in  academic  skills 

"urdeenetns°tU0ra^  t0  1  LClUde  1nStr-tf5n  !"  t^e  naSjJe5        ge9e;rat  y 
students  to  address  the  second  of  these  (academic  progress  while 
acquiring  the  necessary  English  skills).  Progress  while 

been  RJ^^i^****  accomP1ish  the  above  goals  have  not 
oeen  clearly  e*;»bl1shed.    The  nature  of  the  population  to  be  served 

rUTtl  T  l°C<ll  rn°UrCeS  and  "Clonal  philosophies,  ha *g  ven  ' 
aPproaJhes^ l  *L°l  °^n1"54°nal,structures  and  Instruction9 
sSEh  If J? It K     I  silvery  of  special  language  assistance  programs. 

e  irll"°n  PWanj  was  observed  and  documented  in  the 

th!  ?2a   ffi^fil1!  ea°h.0f  thVexas  sc^l  sites  was  subject  to 
cMdlM«!«  ?I  n   °?   9?"Cy  S  ri«"l«t1oni  and  guidelines,  local 
?Se   chSo   nir'fot  J?1*  concentrat1°"  °<  Hispanic  students  within 
*kll I  I?  Jh! '  ?n;  re*ources;  qualifications,  experience,  and 
It  dints-  «tfn?  21  S  Passional  staff;  perceived  needs  of  tS 

affected  school  practices.    Notable  differences  among  these  were  in 

°f  StUdent5  °f  V'^'r  language  cate^or  esT 
?^  <?ha^Pr09<ramS*  Mt"ltl°f  use  of  SPan1sh  d«ri"g  instruction  and  in 
fllnfi0?!  enri':onmentII  P°1nt  °f  onset  of  reading  Instruction  in 

£ll  2  f0r.,StUdf?t!4rJ0  be9an  their  initial  reading  Instruction  in 
Spanish,  and  availability  of  preschool  programs. 
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To  address  the   readiness  for  school"  issue,  Texas,  along  with 
several  other  states,  nas  recently  mandated  scnool -based  programs  for 
four-year-old  youngsters.    During  the  course  of  the  present  study,  the 
existence  of  such  programs  at  the  Texas  sites  was  spotty.    Those  that 

-2  i?-f;UtrC?h"Bre  kSuppo:ted  for  the  "0*t  part  by  local  funds  and 
were  limited  1n  the  number  of  students  served. 

Oral  Language  Growth 

hP^m^J^lCh^6  J"1"^*1  «mPle  were  deemed  by  their  schools  to 
be  Limited  English  Proficient,  as  determined  by  their  performance  on  a 
standardized  test  of  oral  proficiency  given  in  the  Fall  of  their  kin- 
dergarten year,  and  were  therefore  enrolled  1n  bilingual  kindergarten 
or  first  grade  classrooms  when  they  entered  the  study. 

klll[?r  the  purpose  of  assessing  the  students'  oral  language 
abilities  and  monitoring  their  language  growth,  three  types  of 
language  measures  were  used  1n  the  study:    (a)  an  oral  language 

PP°ilnl!!!2  iUii'  lb)  tMCher  ratin9S'  and  <c>  ™»otaped  Interactions 
language  samples. 

T«v.«TJ!hSral  Ja?94a?e  Prof1<;1ency  test  used  by  each  of  the  sampled 
Texas  school  districts  was  the  Language  Assessment  Scales  -  LAS, 
except  for  one  year  In  one  school  district.   The  students'  entry 
protocols  were  collated  from  the  school  dlstMcts,  and  both  the 
English  and  Spanish  versions  of  the  LAS  was  readmlnlstered  by  SEOL 
S5afr«t0    A  Ur9*l  students  1n  th«  Fall  of  each  subsequent  year.  In 
addition,  the  teachers  were  asked  to  observe  the  language  performance 
of  the  target  students  1n  their  classrooms  and  then  to  rate,  on  the 
basis  of  a  set  of  descriptors,  the  language  performance  of  their 
students  on  a  f1ve-po1nt  scale  for  each  of  four  language  components 
(pronunciation,  grammar,  vocabulary,  comprehension)  and  for  a  fifth 
category  Identified  as  "Overall  Communicative  Skill."  Finally, 
audlotaped  speech  samples  were  taken  once  a  month  from  selected  target 
students  on  a  rotating  schedule  1n  three  communication  settings:  1n 
the  classroom,  1n  the  home,  and  either  on  the  playground  or  in  other 
nori-1nstruct1c.ial  settings  within  the  school. 

Analyses  of  the  onl  language  data  suggest  the  following: 

o..    The  students  1n  the  sample,  on  en*"y  Into  school,  varied 
considerably  1n  their  degree  of  bilingual 1sm. 

o..    The  students,  generally,  made  considerable  progress  In 
acquiring  skill  1n  English;  less  growth  was  observed  in 
their  performance  1n  Spanish. 

o..    Site  differences  were  apparent  1n  the  students'  facility  in 
Spanish  and  1n  English  on  entry  and  1n  their  subsequent 
growth  1n  each  of  the  languages. 

o..    Site  differences  were  also  observed  1n  the  patterns  of 
language  choice,  both  at  entry  and  over  time. 
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o..    The  students'  oral  language  proficiency  vaH-H    <«  ^ 
languages,  as  a  function  nf  ft!.  *       i  varied,  in  both 

ve  sus  dW«J  tfaTCiffCllif. 
0,,   c^cy^sTJsS  lh!Lr!t,nS:'  the  oral  la"9uage  profl- 

Sir  inysa: Engiish  ^A*sttffAS 

'a^ts^  1«ues  surround 

and  accurate  assessment  ofthp^?  fh"e  is  the  Wtlon  of  adequate 
dren.   Object?* hurts'  such  a  thTSIS!  a?i1ities  of  youn9  'h"- 
ized  oral  language  proflclencS  tSt     h?Ir2t1y1,,a11ab1t  "andard.. 
The  widespread  dlssitlsXctlS  tilt  U    *        "ide1y  cr1t1c1zed. 
belief  that  these  "     'do   0   ref  ec T^SSSS  "1*11  fr0m  the 
resources  that  children  possess   nor  L  S.t0ti11ty  of  the  Janguage 
dren's  ability  to  perfom  "  the  ^J?  2S* ad^uate1y  Predict  chll- 
tlon  arises  from  the  concern  that  fSSll  ^h!   JUrther  d1»at^fac 
language  may  in  fact  be  measuring  testin9  °f  y°un9  children', 

(e.g.,  general  readiness^  schlT*  VI  1*2*  0t!*r  than  1an9"age 
Subjective  measu"s    such  as   ea"e  sf  2 JSS  °I  '"J  taMng)' 
some  who  point  to  the  "La"  element-  thi?  ?!2  be?"  ma1igned  by 

procedures.    Natural,  or  free  <n«!rh   ™iCOmes  into  p1ay  "1th  such 
Hal  pitfalls  of  otheY  tvnITJPI     *  Samp1eS  ayoid  some  of  th«  Poten- 
limitStlons.  tyP6S  °f  measur«.  but  they,  too,  have  their 

fully o?athed  ]  laSSoirSy^    Jhe  SEDL  research  staff, 
the  hazard,  in«n  3-h   1  Zlli  ,  °I  tne  vaMou*  kinds  of  measu  res  and  of 

present  knowledge  about  wha   wJSSItl,":!!??1  (9ive"  the  state  of 
how  to  assess  it),  emoloved  m^til \l     S  °ra1    an9uage  proficiency  and 

a  reasonably  accuratT  ndex  Slltl.??^  1n  f" ,ittm^  to  ob'ain 
bu !™«T!freh  15  Srsent,y  Med<si  t0  *t.nrtn.  not  only  effects.' 


Issue: 

as  a 


m?"!.:^.a"?U|?eja"d  "T"  Pl:pamanf-  When  examining  language 
precursu.  sk.ll  for  reading  achievement,  additional  Instructional 
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M^LTr96*,  .FirSt:  *?  "hat  extent  does  the  child's  language  at  the 
t!me  of  entry  into  school  determine  program  placement?    By  legislative 

who"    t6,en   v'  I  f-hoo'/6*"  fr°:  "on^knglfsh  Ian  uagelack g9  o  ' 
sSSre  in  Infill  !n  ?5! liJT?  V  bel0W  a  P^etermined  cutoff 
score  in  English  on  the  district-selected  oral  language  orofldencv 

S  'nstrSfSn  ?!l  <LSOm?       °7he  hw!C  1an*ua9e  ^.Spanish) 
for   nst ruction  for  some  given  period  of  time.    Thus,  the  Issue  here 
1s  not  one  of  access  to  the  program  but  rather  the  accuracv  and 
adequacy  of  the -Information  Sn  Shlch  placement  decisions  ^e^ade. 

the  child's  UnZff.?"?!."??'1  P;°^ram'  Second»  t0  "hat  "tent  does 
tne  child  s  language  n  the  rime  of  entry  Into  school  determine  the 

aoual  instructional  program  delivered?   The  teache?'s  perc^oJs  of 
thecFlld's  language  abilities  and  instructional  needs  determine  to  a 
large  extent  the  Instructional  treatment  deliver* the  student 
fnst'rucMon6^   "  f1 1  ^^j], cl «srooms ,  use  of  the  Some  lan gSaJe  for 

1  I2K  S!  9l!en  Chl1d  0r  gr0up  of  ch11dren         vary,  both  as 

a  medium  of  Instruction  and  for  support  within  the  classroom 

r^r!Tfnh  /k"9^  °I  Stay  !n  the  Pr09ram  1s  a1so  determined  to 
JrVJZ  £  ™       fh'iJeaChr  S  P«rcePt1<>n  °f  »  student's  readiness  to 
trlllZnl .13  flI1?9]1^elMSP00,B'  as  well  as  by  prior  Instructional 
treatment  and  the  student's  progress  1n  acquiring  English.    In  the 

SiTS  JSSf:/!*  maJO:]ty  ?f  the  students  (wroxiSitti;  tio-iSms) 

did  jot  receive  any  reading  Instruction  1n  Spanish,  although  all  were 
enro  led  In  a  bilingual  program  when  initially  selected  fo? 
partlclpat  on  1n  the  study.    With  the  exception  of  one  site  which 
SISK/Sl  «2U   *T  """awl  reading  programs,  students  who  did 
receive  Spanish  reading  Instruction  were  likely  to  stay  1n  those 
reading  programs  for  at  least  two  years. 

u_i-|ISiU!:  .|Lan<?Uffi.a"d  reading  ach1ev«"ent.    Finally,  to  what 
extent  does  Die  cnlld's  language  at  tne  t\m  of  ent.y  into  school 
rZlrl  subsequent  reading  achievement?   Two  issues  are  Involved  here: 
choice  of  language  for  Initial  reading  Instruction;  relationship 
between  oral  language  development  and  reading  acquisition. 

J Vs  ?enera11y  believed  that  reading  1s  a  single  process  and 
that  having  learned  to  read  1n  one  language,  reading  1n  another  known 
language  1s  a  matter  of  transferring  and  extending  one's  existing 
knowledge  and  skills.  It  1s  also  generally  believed  that  bilingual 
children  learn  to  read  more  easily  and  more  efficiently  when  their 
initial  reading  Instruction  1s  provided  1n  their  stronger  language. 
Therefore,  transitional  bilingual  education  programs  may  provide 
initial  reading  Instruction  1n  Spanish  for  cMl<iren  who  are  clearly 
Spanish  dominant  and  are  limited  1n  their  English  skills  at  the  point 
that  formal  reading  Instruction  1s  begun  (usually  1n  first  grade).  In 
the  present  study  such  Instruction  was  p-ov1ded  for  approximately  one 
third  of  the  students.    While  all  of  the  students  1n  the  sample  were 
deemed  by  their  schools  to  be  Limited  English  Proficient  on  entry  into 
school  and  were  enrolled  1n  bilingual  classrooms  when  they  entered  the 
study  («  kindergarteners  for  the  most  part),  subsequent  placement  and 
instructional  decisions  resulted  in  initial  reading  Instruction  in 
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English  for  the  majority  of  the  studentc     cnn.  **  A  „ 

underestimated  in  theJr  entrv  SnSlL  «     English  skills  had  been 
the  sample  scoreS   S  in  Soth   m!u!£. a?ffSSment-   other  students  in 
teachers  to  have  attained  less  XX  *M  {ol        P^ceived  by  their 
in  either  1anguage     a^tirrefoJ^it  wLUa^c0ra1,1aungua9e  development 
reading  instruction  would  hill  It       as  Presume<1  that  English 

would  Spanish  JelSfng    nst^Sct  on^^13^  f°r  theSe  ch1ldre"  « 
bilingual  classrooms  In  firrt  g?ade  12  ^  LtU?e?ts  who  remained  <" 
instruction  1n  English  may  have  J»?n2  <  JS?1?^  1n1t1a1  readin9 
begin  such  Instruct  on  bu?  JeS  dM  ?! I  n^*"!  Sk1lls  1n  Eng11sh  t0 
language  in  other  curricula!™!    7hl*   r^°f  Support  1n  tne  ho"* 
not  all  children  enrolled  1 J  bnEiu.i  J?:.S°ntrary  t0  pcpu1ar  be11ef. 
instruction  In  their  n^E^l"!^ ^ 

moder^e^^o^s^^?otnUg^ereUt7oPn^MoWit?  Stud1eVhat         shown  a 
reading  achievement     'nowTedae  S?!Pn,oral  language  de^opment  and 
heart  of  the  3nJ  p^Sll  9  Reldin*  f^9** "S"8  read  1s  at  the 
builds  upon  oral    ahauaoe  and  P  !  f  9  l!  8  der1ved  sk111  1n  that  It 
a  for.  o?  lan0guaagea??Sm^acnJ  tr^,^?!10!,:":  TV"'  " 
meaning.    To  learn  to  read   rhn^l.      4     ;a  y  18  able  to  derive 

spoken  language  to  Kar^in  Ki  2?t5nSti.br1n9  th,1.r  kn0wledge  of  the 
system  of  oral  language  MSume a  %Jn2?J!i 9Uafla;  /  we11  developed 
ability  to  discover  the  str^r?  1^  t1onal  vocabul«ry  and  the 
utterances     it  Iic«  .!«         ure  and  n*2801^  underlying  spoken 
Tnlul  e   net'  1    ws  M^Jftl™*"?"^  *  ^'ct  upon 
language  thac  are  clntra ]  tltta  J!scover  *he  Properties  of  spoken 
and9spoke^  f.  ri (e       awa^ c°rresP°nden"  between  Its  written 

Pre-readlna  Sjclllj 

of  pre,  ous  l^^^'i  rSffl  SXS WSS" 
?oUo"^9  Sk1"S  "  Mtry  1nt0  the  "«««  revealed  ??' 
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o..    The  overall  sample  of  students  came  to  school  with 

sufficient  skills  to  begin  literacy  acquisition  -  they  did 
not  appear  to  be  academically  disadvantaged. 

o..    Approximately  one-half  of  the  sample  of  students  came  to 

ISJX  i.1""?!"9  Jhe  letter  names  of  the  En91ish  alphabet, 
which  has  been  found  to  be  a  good  predictor  of  early  English 
literacy  exposure.  J  tngusn 

o..    Knowledge  of  the  Spanish  alphabet  was  negligible,  but 

9     "  US  different  treatment  In  the  language  and 


o.. 


o.. 


Sight-word  recognition  was  minimal  1n  both  languages,  but 
higher  1n  English  than  in  Spanish. 

Visual  matching  skills  were  already  highly  developed. 

o..    Auditory  segmentation  skills  could  readily  be  acquired  with 
familiar  words  by  most  of  the  students,  with  higher 
performance  with  English  words  than  with  Spanish  words.  The 
transfer  of  this  skill  to  novel  Hems  was  difficult  for 
some. 


o.. 


Vocabulary  knowledge  was  high,  with  slightly  greater 
strengths  1n  English.  * 


o..    The  formal  dimensions  of  schooling  and  text  (as  measured  by 
listening  comprehension)  appeared  to  be  new  to  many. 

o..    Transferability  across  languages  1s  suggested  by  the  follow- 
ing correlational  patterns  1n  the  data:    (a)  visual  matching 
tasks  and  the  metalinguistic  task  of  auditory-phonetic  seg- 
mentation possess  a  degree  of  transferability  between  the 
two  languages,  (b)  the  linguistic  tasks  tapping  vocabulary 
knowledge  and  comprehension  are  Independent  across  (but  not 
w  thin)  the  two  languages,  and  (c)  alphabet  knowledge  and 
sight-word  recognition  tend  to  be  related  across  the  two 
languages. 

,    Issue:    Pre-reading  skills  and  reading  achievement.    To  what 
extent  does  the  child's  pre-reading  ski  I  Is  development  at  entry  affect 
subsequent  reading  achievement?     The  correlational  patterns  between 
student  performance  on  the  pre-reading  measures  and  the  reading 
achievement  Indices  can  be  summarized  as  follows.    First,  knowledge  of 
the  English  alphabet  at  kindergarten  entry  was  found  not  only  to  be 
generally  related  to  English  literacy  skills  at  first-grade  entry,  hit 
also  to  subsequent  growth  1n  decoding  and  reading  acquisition.  Knowl- 
edge of  the  Spanish  alphabet,  however,  did  not  carry  such  widespread 
pred  ctlve  power  for  Spanish  literacy  development,  neither  for  entry 
skill  nor  for  subsequent  growth.    Kindergarten  skill  1n  decoding  and 
oral  language  was  related  to  such  skills  at  first-grade  entry,  within 
both  English  and  Spanish;  but  for  English,  some  of  these  entry  skills 


0 
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were  further  related  to  subsequent  English  literacy  growth  (segmenta- 
te to  decoding  growth,  and  oral  language  to  reading  growth)! 

Clearly,  children's  knowledge  about  literacy  at  entry  into  school 
has  an  impact  on  their  reading  achievement  both  In  the  early  staa~  of 
literacy  acquisition  and  in  later  reading  achievement?   An  important 
question  for  educators  is,  "Can  instruction  change  the  relative  leJel 
of  attainment  in  literacy  that  is  predicted  bv  inH^Hnai  1512.. 
between  children  in  thel?  knowle5ge1SouM1tJr  2%  m rXo 

tSiC^uufMU:beI-?LStUd1e5  have  shown  that  d1ffe?en?  aiyp  Sgress  in 
the  acquisition  of  literacy  is  related  to  the  quality  of  the  Instruc- 
tion delivered  to  children.    The  problem  remai ns ,  however .    Chi ldren 
who  are  well  prepared  at  entry  to  take  advantage  of  what  the  schoof 
has  to  offer  progress  at  th*  rate  of  at  least  I  year  of  growth  fE  a 

Itlrt  ;niKCh11dPen  l6SS  prepared  ofte"  9et  off  ?o  [low 

start,  and  even   f  they  progress  at  the  rate  of  a  year  of  growth  for  a 

fatrhpV   J*  rUCt1?n*  theVt1lt  la*  tah1nd  the1r  ~re  aSvanta^d  peer 
a,  they  progress  1n  school.    A  challenge  for  the  schools  is  to  find 
means  for  helping  the  less  academically  advantaged  children  become 
better  prepared  to  benefit  from  Instruction  and  for  accelerat1nr?he1r 

sc'ho      o"D  JfL^yjr?  S°  that  they  can  keep  P"e  wlththe  ene  a 
school  population  of  their  same  age. 

Instruction 

i„^//00rd1naJ!dJsystem  of  classroom  observations  and  teacher 
Tnn  "       £T™^  r1  ch  and  exte"s1ve  data  on  the  Instructional 

«H  VJfh  Ur9et  ChJld  rece1>  d  over  the  course  of       study  The 
major  findings  concerning  the  d.,..ens1ons  of  Instruction  assessed  in 
the  study  are  summarized  below. 

Of  the  250  bilingual  students  1n  the  sample,  70  students  (28%) 

L9HLread\n9  1^truSt1on  1n  sPanish-    Of  those,  some  receded  Spanish 
reading  Instruction  for  one  year  before  being  transferred  to  English 
reading;  others  remained  1n  Spanish  reading  for  two,  three,  or  four 
third'grade1  transferred  t0  En9l1sh  reading  by  the  end  of 

Analysis  of  the  Instructional  data  suggests  that  the  teachers 
generally  Implemented  the  Instruction  they  had  planned,  as  Indicated 
by  a  close  match  between  the  Instruction  observed  and  what  teachers 

Sll-iJ!     a  V  ??rf  9°1ng  t0  d0  dur1n9  a  91ven  Period.    Instruction  in 
Spanish  and  English  was  similar  1n  terms  of  the  Instructional 
dimensions  assessed  1n  the  study. 

In  general,  the  Instruction  delivered  may  be  characterized  as 
fol lows: 

o..    The  size  of  the  Instructional  groups  for  reading  ranged  from 
about  13  1n  the  early  years  to  about  15  1n  the  later  grades. 
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•    I*?e  teacher  (as  opposed  to  an  aide  or  some  other 

Jhe4role .played  by  the  teacher  tended  to  be  one  of 
Iggregate  tha"  d1r6Ct  1nstruct1on)  In  the 

£!1lffuaB!l<of  1nstruct1on  tended  to  be  English  during  the 
English  ending  classes  and  Spanish  during  the  Spanish 

S£  2  Cla5?eS-  bU*  w1tn  some  E"9l1sh  used  during  the 
Spanish  reading  period.  " 

About  half  of  the  Instruction  time  devoted  to  reading 
Instruct  on  during  the  first  and  second  grades  was  focused 
on  decoding;  this  fell  to  about  30X  by  fourth  grade. 

This  Instruction  tended  to  Involve  non-expl1dt  letter-sound 
word  on  a  flash  card  and  were  asked,  "What  does  this  word 

ull  o°r  T**^*'  "Mhat  1s  the  nan*  of  ^15  letter??  ; 
Ittle  explicit  letter-sound  work  was  observed  (I.e.,  direct 
instruction  In  or  practice  on  tasks  that  required  the  child 

InSllfl*  !!Ci!S  ?  a  spec1f1c  1solated  "ngulstlc  element 
and  relate  1t  to  Its  graphic  representation). 

The  amount  of  time  spent  on  developing  word  meaning  was 
sn»a  1 1 .  — — *• 

About  30*  of  the  Instructional  time  was  on  Instruction  In 
the  meaning  of  sentence  and  texts  (comprehension)  In  the 
first  three  years,  with  a  slight  Increase  in  the  fourth 
year. 

The  quality  of  this  Instruction  was  fairly  stable  across 
years,  and  was  generally  non-explldt  (e.g.,  favoring  a 
focus  on  literal  facts  over  making  Inferences). 

Independent  work  accounted  for  about  half  of  the 
Instructional  time  during  the  first  two  years,  dropping  to 
about  35%  1n  the  following  years. 

The  level  of  formal  language  demand  (I.e.,  the  extent  to 
whlc'i  the  activity  or  task  required  Interaction  with 
connected  Instructional  text  either  oral  or  written) 
ooserved  1n  both  Independent  and  group  work  was  low, 
starting  at  a  relatively  low  level  1n  the  first  year,  an1 
Increasing  to  mid  level  by  the  last  two  years. 

The  primary  materials  used  1n  Instruction  tended  to  be  basal 
readers  accompanied  by  workbooks,  worksheets,  and 
cha 1 kboard/paper/pencl 1  act1 vltl es. 


ft 


°"   lhJJHmbAr<  °f  nonenoaqed  g$udents  was  low;  productivity  was 
rated  medium  each  year,  while  noise  tended  to  be  low.  Y 

Typically  what  was  seen  when  observing  in  the  ci««PnniM     4.  • 
analysis  of  the  English  observational  data  Include  fo!U!n8: 

:!^t  ™sr?a,r,n8  t,Be  *~ 

Direct  Group  Instruction,  an  index  of  direct  instruction 

tt  d.ntT  1^tr^tor  "d  *1ch  was  .irned  at   Cro  Js  of 

students,  rather  than  individuals.  sruups  ot 

?2?UfIS,¥iUy'  2n  1ndex  of  the  ""ditions  promoting  high 
individual  student  productivity.  ^  9 

o..    Secondary  Materials,  a  measure  of  relative  usage  of 
secondary  materials  (though  this  Interpretation  1s 
oversimplified). 

o..    Number  of  students,  an  index  of  the  number  of  students 
constituting  an  Instructional  group. 

th,t  Ih,/5t!r  solut1on  deriyed  from  the  Spanish  data  was  similar  to 

ii2.?:!'1Vad  fr0W/h!  Engl1sh  data'  w1th  f1"e  °f  the  seven  factors 
containing  many  of  the  same  component  variables     The  seven 

identified  In  the  analysis  of  the  Spanish  obserCatJSnaf^ta  Inched: 

°"  SSliS  faa^er^d9)!96  (c°rreSpond1n*  t0  the  third 

o..  Direct  Group  Instruction  (the  second  English  factor), 

o..  Engaged  Text  Time  (the  first  English  factor), 

o..  Number  of  Students  (the  last  English  factor), 

o..  Amount  of  Decoding  (the  fourth  English  factor). 


o. 


o. 


0. 


0. 


0. 
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o..    Secondary  Materials,  an  Index  of  both  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  secondary  material  usage  (only  tangentialW 
related  to  the  sixth  English  factor).  ""gentiaiiy 

o..    Control,  a  complex  factor  without  an  English  correspondence 
merrupt?ons?  *"  ^  °f  the  ^  of  ™~ 

Educational  research  over  the  last  10  to  15  years,  conducted 
primarily  with  students  from  the  general  school  population  has 
produced  a  well-founded  knowledge  base  that  allows  educato^  ?n  nn<„* 
with  confidence  to  characteristics  and  ac'io rctnltl  ffe?e  t Utl 
between  instruct  onal  settings  in  which  students  successfully  matter 
the  learning  goals  rat  out  for  them  and  those  1n  which  students  Ire 
less  successful.    It  Identifies  and  describes  what  effective  teachers 
do  and  how  effective  Instruction  1s  accomplished  In  effective 
schools.    Similarly,  r-ome  of  the  most  eminent  reading  experts  claim 

££  ^JftZ£       **  SCh°°1S  - 

Research  1n  bilingual  education  and  related  topics  has  also 
accumulated  a  substantial  knowledge  base  1n  the  last  10  years  The 
2r^JTmU  Prior  to  and  1n  the  early  ^t  0f  Se 

Hi  m0re  and  more  invest1gat1ons  Into  the  Interaction 

SrjJT,^Iltr,nCSi1nith:  lan9Ua9eS  °f  1nstruct1°"  «<■  the  language 
o.  the  student.   This  1n  turn  uncovered  a  variety  of  variables  which 

fri,M.TearSh  1It0  SCh°?1  and  classPOOW  e,1mat«.  teacher  in"  student 
rr2?M  eS:,a"?  Peda9°91cal.  sodo-cultural,  and  legal  issues.    '  6 
considerable  body  of  research  exists  that  speaks  directly  to  issues 
related  to  language  minority  education. 

™  wJen  examining  the  findings  from  the  Instructional  data  from  the 
present  study  1n  relation  to  the  knowledge  base  contained  in  thT 
!l!^f:U[%referred.t0  ab0ve'  one  f1nds  instructional  patterns  and 
5n  ^nnifn^l!  °,r?         *™  a"oc1ated  "^h  («)  student  academic  gains 
in  monolingual  c  assrooms,  (b)  successful  practices  1n  bilingual 
classrooms,  and  (c)  less  reading  gains  in  monolingual  classrooms. 

Factors  present  1n  the  data  that  are  associated  with  student 
academic  gains  and  successful  practices  1n  both  mono11nouaT~in7r- 
bilingual  classrooms  include  the  following-  2  

o..    Strong  focus  on  academic  work;  time  spent  working  with 
textual  materials  (as  opposed  to  time  spent  with  puzzles 
games  and  toys). 

o..    Time  allocated  to  reading  and  academic  verbal  interaction; 
20  to  30  minutes  allocated  to  reading  group  direct 
instruction. 

o..    Use  of  active  teaching  practices;  a  great  deal  of 

Instruction  from  and  Interaction  with  the  teacher;  tire 
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0., 


0., 


spent  in  small  groups  (as  opposed  to  one-on-one)- 
interactive  on-task  instruction;  student    ;gaged  time. 

High  achievement  expectations;  use  of  tasks  of  appropriate 
cdoIsfi1^  Cha11e"9e  the 

d^otede1oC!n\\%ru°c0,Jira9fV,ent;  a1l0Cated  ^tructional  time 
ST^^^rSi,^^  that  «  lively 

eUM'ffil WUh  s^ssful  bilinguaj 

°-  s^Mm.?*  "m1tad  En9iish  proficient 

°"   SlfJl.619!1?  p:1mar11y  duri"9  English-medium  Instructional 

Factors  associated  with  less  student  gains  in  readina  in  fh« 
present  study  and  in  research  «,,  monolingual  studW*  fl^kl"  the 
summarized  as  follows.  *  "  may  °* 

o..    Amount  and  quality  of  decoding  instruction  (inappropriate 
amounts  or  timing  of  such  instruction;  non-explicit 

tMehlno  ?M?Hrlettr\S0U?d  Pa1r1n9);  lack  of  evidence  of 
fh!J  12  ^Jdren  strategies  for  achieving  pronunciations 
that  are  both  systematic  and  correct,  helping  children 
TrVUnJi  the  ru1eS  of  and  significant  of  lyMJl  Heat  ion 

II^?1"9'/**1",1"9  ch11dren  1n  -  ie1r  effort,   o  b?end 
sounds  to  produce  syllables  or  words. 

Limited  attention  given  to  explicit  Instruction  to  dev-loo 

3eau1n9)  2nd  h19her-order  comprehension 
strategies  (beyond  those  of  comprehension  of  literal  facts). 

Ablllt*  grouping  of  students,  which  ma;  not  be  In  the  best 

!f  !2"  ach1eving  students.    Children  who  get 
assigned  to  the  lower  groups  may  get  locked  Into  an 
Instructional  track  In  which  the  range  of  Instruction 
deiiered  1s  such  that  these  students  have  limited 
opportunity  to  learn  more  than  a  narrow  range  of  the  skills 
and  content  needed  to  become  fluent  readers. 

o..    Extensive  use  of  seatwork  assignments  for  low  reading  group 
students     Recent  . esearch  suggests  that  seatwork  1s 
qualitatively  a  different  experience  for  lower  achievers 
than  for  high  ach1;vers.    The  two  groups  differ  1n  terms  of 
fluency  of  their  answers  and  the  appropriateness  of 
strategies  used.    This  may  explain  w»,y  achievement 


o.. 


o., 
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difference  widens  over  time.    Low  achievers  are  spending 
less  of  their  seatwork  time  in  beneficial  ways. 

^sue:    Quantity  and  quality  of  instruction.    To  what  extent  does 
the  quantity  a\id  qualUy  o?  the  Instruction  delivered  trilingual 
children  affect  reading  achievement.   Of  the  many  factors  tnrfJmL* 
S^SlTETI  1n/ead1"9.  instruction  Is^on t or  wMcf 
the  schools  have  prlmiry  responsibility  and  over  which  thev  hWtS 
most  control.    Therefore,  Identifying  Instructional  2t2X«  . 

«"*■»•  >«*  f-1lu?e,V;hS^r"tne0nelrfyats?a  e  T 


reading  instruction  and  in  subsequent  years,  1s  a  cr  tlcal  Issue 
surrounding  Improvement  of  practices  for  all  children. 

Issue;    Nominal  instructional  program.    To  what  extent  does 

S3ll2±T<,,J(Tii?nJn  ?pWh  «'•••.  the  n^l  of  years  of 
reading  Instruction  1n  Spanish  prior  to  entry  Into  exclusive  Fnniich 

reading  instruction)  delivered  to  Ll-lteS  En*  shp"?  clent  Hispanic 

students  predict  reading  achievement  1n  English?  The   ssue^  of  cholc' 

of  language  for  Initial  reading  Instruction  was  discussed  above 

lllVU  ,hLan9ua9e  and  reading  achievement).    The  focus  of  the  Issue 

here  Is  the  amount  of  Instruction  (or  the  duration  of  the  Instruction! 

for  children  to  receive  maximum  benefit  from  such  Instruct  ot   In  the 

Texas  schools   n  the  sample,  criteria  for  transition  from  Ml  ngual 

programs  to  all-English  medium  classrooms  Included  a  specif  ed  level 

JL?nirr^ 1:  Spanish  readin9-  in  **™*]>  «» 

lire  haJinS  5j!f^"  sh/^1ng  programs  the  longest  were  children  who 
were  having  difficulty  1n  learning  to  read.    Thus,  one  would  exDect  an 

IZZ  ^at1°H?h1P  nUmber  of  *eaps  of  reading^  tr^tiSn  n 

Spanish  and  reading  achleve.nent. 

Student  Attendance 

a.h^Patte[nS  2!  attendance  in  school  have  been  shown  to  be  related  to 
!SJ!!r*ni'    C^ldre"  from  ^cultural  migrant  families  are  often 
^?r;Wnmr0m  thelr  h0m-  scnools  1n  the  of  April  to  accompany 

their  fanjil  es  as  they  move  from  place  to  plat,  to  harvest  seasonal 

lEEii-jTlf?!1?:  1  6S?  C  1ldre"  nave  l1ttle  or  no  addit1onal  formal 

af?e?  «2oof  lJ^tcey/eJhrnct?,the  r  h0me  scn00ls'  often  a  m0"th  or  so 
after  school  starts  1n  the  Fall.    Approximately  one-third  of  the 

target  students  1n  one  of  the  sites  1n  the  study  was  from  Migrant 
rami i les. 

Atcendarxe  at  the  each  of  the  sites  was  relatively  stable.  Most 
absences  were  short-term  and  were  usually  related  to  Illness  or  family 
emergencies. 

^    Issue:    Attendance  and  achievement.    10  what  extent  does 
attendance  afreet  reading  achievement.    Except  1n  the  case  of  the 
migrant  children,  attendance  at  school  wt.  relatively  normal  and, 
therefore,  would  not  be  expected  to  be  a  strong  predlclor  of  reading 
achievement  in  the  preser:  study. 
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Reading  Achievement 


nf  n,LPKri?aPy  PUrp0Se  °f  the  study  was  investigation  of  oatt-rns 
of  grovrth  in  reading  achievement.    The  study  employed  mult lil* 

Interactive  Reading  Assessment  System  (IRAS) 

The  IRAS,  an  Individually  administered  diagnostic  assessment 
system  designed  for  research  application,  provided  the  pr1ma"HLx 
of  reading  growth  for  each  student.    Modelled  after  the  inXJLi 
reading  Inventory,  the  IRAS  provides  independent measures  J?Ln\ 
component  skills  essential  for  fluent  reading.  S6Veral 

.ntt!He  !Ia!8rial!  in  tne  test  mn  selected  to  cover  a  wide  ranoe  of 
skills  and  know  edge  1n  the  areas  of  reading  and  oral  language  ??om 
the  level  usually  expected  of  a  mid-year  flrst-arader  to  that \f  T 

vs"  LP  Mf  rh°01  S5?dent;   The  are"  of  knowle9dr  e6  ss'essed  lS  t  e 
system  Include:    reading  of  Isolated  words,  definition  of  common  words 

a     ISIS"  k i?ult«  0StUJhnt'S  read!n9  V°"bular>«       ««?SS  " 
f^nSh!niJI lls,based  on  5ne  Pronunciation  of  synthetic  words. 
Comprehension  of  connected  text  1s  also  assessed  1n  several  contexts- 
of  t IZ'ft ^s^n1  "9  prehension  of  both  narratlvl  tex?   "yoicl  ' 

^^^ru^^°xSosU^ry^?s!eXtS  "  "'"^  M '  a"d  ™ 

The  materials  within  each  subtest  are  ordered  by  difficulty  based 
upon  grade-level  expectations  of  performance,  with  each  IRAS  level 
St I  LHCOrr^POnJIn9,t0  auha1f-9rade  level.*  Thus,  mate  ? als 
ZlrlJt  W^hH°  the  f0U~th  level  °'  a  9lven  subtest  correspond  to 
materials  which  average  second  grade  students  should  be  able  to  read. 

Testing  with  the  IRAS  was  done  1n  the  Spring,  and  all  target 

n;?e^Kre  b!?)nn1n9  1n  «rst  grade  and  Continuing  uStll 

exit  from  the  study.  All  target  students  1n  the  bilingual  sample  were 
tested  with  both  the  English  and  Spanish  versions. 

Since  entry  language  skill  was  found  to  be  significantly  related 
to  subsequent  student  growth  1n  the  various  components  of  reading,  as 
measured  by  the  IRAS,  the  data  are  summarized  below  both  for  the 
overall  sample  and  for  subsamples  of  students  broken  out  by  language 
ski     at  entry,  as  determined  by  teacher  ratings.    Performance  in 
KnllMh  tr?a?ea\f1rst  flowed  by  a  summary  of  student  performance 
in  Spanish.    Relations  within  and  between  the  IRAS  measures  is  then 
summarized  as  are  those  between  the  pre-reading  measures  and  the  IRAS 
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IRAS-Enq.ish, 

c.    For  the  overall  sample,  the  students  entered  first  grade 
?IffnnS9IiSJhorJ   ^"W^  skills  which  exceeded  the  expec- 

Jll  *L 0  JI?  9P0!!fh Jrack  mode1«  but  which  9rew  in  accord 
with  the  model  predictions;  thus  oral  language  skills  were 

J52t9  expectations  throughout  the  primary 

°"   lilJ^I"9  Skln!  0f  the  studen*s  were  minimal  at  flrst- 
llJtt   "  ?'  and  ShTd  s"bse<l"e"t  growth  which  was  above 
grade-level  expectations   progress  in  spelling,  however  was 
slow);  thus  decoding  (of  Isolated  words)  was,  UkSZl]' 
g?Sdes96  1b°Ve  expectat1ons  throughout  the  primary 

o..    Decoding  fluency  may  have  presented  problems  1n  reading 

STJShJS  '  35  ^  second-9rade  the  average  student 

had  a  reading  rate  of  less  than  two  syllables  per  second. 

o..    Reading  comprehension  was  about  half  a  grade  level  below 

I^Ifi  °I*at  !;try*  aHd  showed  9rowth  lightly  above  the 
expected  rate;  thus  reading  comprehension  was  found  to  be 
slightly  below  grade  level  expectations  throughout  the 
primary  grades.  * 

o..    Students  who  came  to  school  with  relatively  lower  English 

skills  showed  greater  growth  1n  English  oral  languagi  

capacities,  and  showed  a  convergence  1n  such  skill  1n  late 
fourth  grade  with  those  students  who  entered  with  higher 
English  skills.    However,  the  high  English  entry  students 
were  better  able  to  profit  from  decoding  Instruction  1n  that 
their  Initial  advantage  1n  decoding  continued  to  expand. 

o..    Students  with  relatively  higher  Spanish  oral  language  skills 
at  entry  into  kindergarten  had  growth  rates  1n  English  read- 
ing comprehension  which  exceeded  those  of  students  with 
relatively  lower  entry  Spanish  oral  skills.    This  suggests 
that  although  the  development  of  English  listening  compre- 
hension did  not  differ  for  these  groups,  relatively  higher 
skills  1n  Spanish  at  school  entry  promote  the  growth  of 
English  reading  comprehension. 

o..    A  significant  relation  exists  between  <»ntry  level  English 
s<1lls  and  reading  performance  1n  English.    The  low  English 
group  began  first  grade  just  below  grade  level  expectation, 
with  subsequent  growth  that  gave  *bout  three-quarters  of  a 
grade-level  Improvement  for  each  year  of  Instruction.  The 
high  English  group  began  first  grade  slightly  above  grade- 
level  expectations,  and  grew  at  a  rate  that  was  slightly 
below  grade-level  expectation.    Thus  by  fourth-grade  exit, 
the  hign  English  entry  group  was  projected  to  be  about  a 
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half  grade  level  behind,  while  the  low  English  entry  aro-o 
was  projected  to  be  more  than  a  full  grade  level  1  owe? [ 

IRAS  -  Spanish. 

°"    ^aJf<h°Ver?11-  "mp1e»  the  students  entered  first  grade  with 
Spanish  oral  .onguage  skills  which  exceeded  the  expectations 
of  the  growth  track  model,  but  which  grew  at  half  the 
expected  rate;  thus  oral  language  skills  were      ve  grade- 

fxPeftat1on  at  entry,  but  were  projected  fc    ^11  fallow 
grade-level  expectations  during  the  pNmaVy  grades. 

°"    I^H^?1"9  S^n!  0f  the  students  ™*  minimal  at  first- 
lint  !!i2,ifdiSh0Wed  subse<?ue"t  g^wth  which  was  slightly 
above  grade-1 eve   expectations  (as  1n  English)  thus 
decoding  (of  isolated  words)  was  above  expectations  through- 
out^ primary  grades  -  progress  in  spelling,  Soever!  was 

o..    As  in  English,  the  data  suggest  that  decoding  fluency  may 
have  presented  some  difficulty  in  reading  connected  text? 

°"   ^Jl"9/^6!!"5100  was  a  grade  1eve1  expectation  at 

entry,  and  showed  growth  which  was  only  half  the  expected 
rate;  thus,  reading  comprehension  was  found  to  be  substan- 
tially below  grade-level  expectation  throughout Ihi I  priory 

o..    Entry  level  skills  1n  Spanish  were  related  to  reading 
performance  1n  Spanish.    The  low  Spanish  entry  students 

nr^Jn  ^T  9Pade  ?1t.h  1e"  Sk111  than  the  h19h  Spanish 
group  1n  the  areas  of  formal  language  and  decoding,  but 
subsequent  growth  did  not  differ.    For  reading  comprehen- 
sion, however,  the  two  groups  began  with  the  same  low-level 

III *l  9U*l  Jhe  ?reater  forma1  1an9u«ge  a»d  decoding 
skills  of  the  high  Spanish  entry  group,  their  growth  1n 
reading  comprehension  was  able  to  proceed  at  a  greater 
rate.    This  rate,  however,  was  substantially  below  that 
expected  from  the  growth  track  model ,  and  the  data  suggest 
that  the  major  difficulty  for  these  students  was  not 
decoding  skill,  but  rather,  skill  1n  dealing  with  the  formal 
language  aspects  of  text. 

Relations  within  and  between  IRAS  measures  (English  and 
Spani sh). "  —  

o..    Within  both  English  and  Spanish,  the  relationships  found 
between  the  component  scales  can  be  summarized  as  follows. 
The  h1r   st  relationships  are  generally  between  the  compo- 
nent scd   s  within  the  ':hree  major  skill  areas  assessed 
(formal  language,  decoding,  and  reading).   The  correlations 
between  these  skills  are  strongest  for  decoding  and  reading 
somewhat  weaker  between  formal  language  and  rading,  and 
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weakest  betwe  -  decoding  and  formal  language.    Thus  the 
general  correlational  pattern  suggests  that  decoding  and 
formal  language  skills  are  relatively  Independent,  with  both 
needed  for  growth  1n  reading  comprehension. 

o..    The  correlational  pattern  between  the  English  and  Spanish 
indices   s  as  follows:    skill  in  decoding,  and  to  a  lesser 
J3iT;      Te?din9,  are  re1ated  arross  the  two  languages, 
r«IIf  tI"9"?98  !ki11S  (as  expected)  are  generally 

SrUf  *:*  Th!re  is*  however.  «  general  trend  for  stronger 

tolnflh  JilE  bhiWeen  8  9l^en  En9lish  task  acrors  the  set  of 
Spanish  tasks  when  compared  to  those  relationships  for  the 
same  given  Spanish  task  across  the  set  of  English  tasks  -? 
this  suggests  that  literacy  development  In  English  may  be 
more  readily  transferable  to  Spanish  than  from  Spanish  to 
tngnsh. 

Relationships  between  pre-reading  and  reading  *cH evement 
measures,  *  

The  correlational  patterns  between  the  pre-reading  measure  and 
the  reading  measure  (IRAS)  1s  as  follows:  reasure  ana 

o..    Knowledge  of  the  letter  names  of  the  English  alphabet  at 
kindergarten  was  found  not  only  to  be  generally  related  to 
English  literacy  skill  at  first-grade  entry,  but  also  to 
subsequent  growth  1n  decoding  and  reading  acquisition. 
Knowledge  of  the  letter  names  1n  Spanish,  however,  did  not 
carry  such  widespread  predictive  power  for  Spanish  literacy 
development,  neither  for  entry  skill  nor  for  subsequent 
growth.  ^ 

o..    Kindergarten  entry  skill  1n  decoding  and  oral  language  was 
related  to  such  skill  at  first-grade  entry,  wlthlr.  both 
English  and  Spanish;  but  for  English,  some  of  these  entry 
skills  are  further  related  to  subsequent  English  literacy 
growth  (segmentation  to  decoding,  and  oral  language  to 
reading  growth).  * 

o..    For  the  cross-language  correlations,  few  significant 
relationships  were  found. 

Standardized  Reading  Achievement  Tests 

Generally  beginning  in  first  grade,  standardized  achievement 
tests  were  administered  to  all  students  1n  the  Texas  sites  1n  the 
Spring  of  each  year.    Three  different  standardized  tests  were  used 
over  the  course  of  the  data  collection  phase:    the  California  Achleve- 
m;"t  Test,  the  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills,  and  the  IowaTesT" 
of  Basic  Skills,    standardized  achievement  <"  Spanish  were  not 

admin  stered  systematically,  nor  to  any  great  extent,  by  any  of  the 
schools  1n  the  study.    Performance  of  the  students  on  the  standardized 
reading  achievement  tests  1n  English  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
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o..    Performance   n  English  indicates  that  the  students  in  the 
overall  sample  entered  first  grade  just  slightly  be  Sw 
!iJdE  ev?\exP«*at1ons  and  showed  growth  which  wa  sal  so 
slightly  below  expectation  -  by  fourth  grade  exit  the 
sample  was  projected  to  be  a  full  grade  level  behind. 

°"    hHa?f  a?adiSLe^rL?tudentS  WPe  P"J«*«d  to  be  about  a 
Slth  the  Lai  InoU^  !xPectat1ons  *  *>urth  grade  exit, 

environment  undoubtedly  played  a  roVHa*  ?nV Ihe  groT  h  Sterns 
of  the  students.    These  Include,  but  are  not  limited  toinrJ?. 

?1P       &  "tM  SKS 

well  as  the  ?olS  «5  Si  JJL1?"9"*965  are  used  1n  the  community,  as 
?  JJth.  hi  and 

tenance  of  Spanish  and/or  the  acquisition  Sf  each  of  fhTunJutoes 
available  to  the  students  1n  each  of  the  languages. 

idpntI5?«HreT!lnder  2!  thiS  yolume  ada>esses  the  various  Issues 

ar  o  ?l  t  y  ^ills^nd^^J^^/1  a"e"eS  the  t0  "•"<* 

varigus  entry  skills  and  Instructional  program  Indices  can  armunt 

above  or  below  average  skill  1n  each  Ins^Sowl  ^r"!th  SjLt 

to  the  set  of  component  reading  skills  which  were  of  primary  Interest 

(decoding,  listening  comprehension,  and  reading  comprehension 


HTTHODS  OF  ANALYSIS 
Overview 


*.mJ5l  PupP°se  of  this  section  1s  to  describe  the  methodology 

ut0  integrate  the  several  data  sources  that  were  obtained  in 
the  2ifS1,The  "ctionftbe9lns  with  a  consideration  of  the  nature  if 
hi?  nl2iC  fP?b  !7*  °"  the  faCe  of  U»  M1^egrat  ng  the  findings" 
IJLL   ?  6  int"it1ve  meaning,  but  this  goal  actually  can  be  Inter- 

sPtrat1a     KZ%\T^    W  m  COnSider  vaMous  ethnological 

22  A  ^J"^  Le  Jaken  in  aPPi-oachlng  the  task  of  Integration, 
and  the  strengths  and  difficulties  of  each.  e9ranun, 

m^hJh?k/naj!r  portio?  of  the  section  comprises  an  account  of  the 
method  that  has  actually  been  employed,  together  with  a  discussion  of 
IrVft anJa9«  «jd  disadvantages  of  this  particular  methodology. 
Briefly,  for  what  1s  best  viewed  as  a  preliminary  analysis  of  an 
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extraordinarily  complex  and  challenging  data  base   we  have  ,.«h  » 

iSwT^^  all  fro.  the 

several  Measures  ii  bit^.h^  toJ^tt&T 

il^iill  teSted*  a  dev1at1°"  was  computed  between  4h  of  the  stu 
dent's  IRAS  measures  and  the  aggregate  arowth  tr*r*  uJSl  tne 
average  performan-a  during  that  year     ?2  i5«  a    •  s"mmar1z^9 
year  were'  then  MW^Vr^i^iiJ^fti^H  !h0r  ea<* 
tors  were  oral  language  cliiifSSJJ  «  «J2  !      ?1?h  the  Pred1c" 
year's  perfu,  JiceCT,?  "^IpiliS^og^g'^y^f  H?v1ous 
category^  or  the  number  of  m^S^iTrM^  i'J^^^^ 
insfetlonal  dimensions  a?  measuredby  llis  andtn "he k  St 
attenoance,  and  sgriT-which  the  school  was  located?  CheCk1iSt* 

ized  b^ve^rtiS^ic?IrC^r.nlenCe•  M*l  0f  these  indices  standard- 
ize^ py  year.    Factor  scores  were  used  to  summarize  the  instmrt tnnai 

,VMrLab1e^.and<1inear  COntrasts  t0  rtprtstfTS  cltegor  Si  w U 

S£i  w^saar and  (b)  to  evaiuate the 

,nH  t2M?VaJta!e  0f  this  aPProacn  Is  Its  methodological  simplicity 
and  the  attendant  reasonableness  in  time  and  computing  costs  The 
disadvantage,  are  a  loss  of  information  about  thS  tin  coTrle  of 

the  DrtZ?n  <  dndc ,pr°b1efflS  ,that  ar1se  from  «~lt1colTOnea  it?  among 
2!  82 d1ct2PS;    S1nce  0^  of  the  primary  design  features  of  the  study 
?aLthe,e'n!h\SiSu0n  1nv«t1gat1ng  the  nature  of  student  progress  o-r 
JlTI,ft5   a°5  that  the  present  ana1>sis  does  not  ta*e  advantage  of 

cS   Jta,!!r5n  %Kre9reJtab1e-  J*'  decision  t0  term1nat«  data  9 
collectlcn  for  the  primary  cohort  of  students  when  they  were  1n  second 

grade  seriously  undercut  the  longitudinal  yalue  of  the  study,  and  so 
the  choice  of  analytic  method  1s  only  partly  consequential  In  Sis 
S;  Jh?tP:^  ^  ^tlcollinearfty  iJ  this  d^ta  base  Is  Jot  as 
"r  !US/    It  might  be,  and  a  more  careful  examination  and  refinement 
of  the  data  structure  might  reduce  the  extent  of  nltlcolllnearltl  Jo 
negligible  proportions.    The  resources  available  for  ana  ysls  of  th! 
data  structure  were  quite  limited,  however,  and  primary  it tent ?on  has 
c^ss  cnJeCalnnr1:?  ^  \™A">r™™*  «  the  dafa  bas£  fsubSlal 
for  J/*  and  fde?uate  doc^"t«tion  of  the  Information 

ror  purposes  of  secondary  analysis. 

.«i.JeSflie«!!J/0U9!!CUt  character  of  th«  employed  In  this 

/oume,  the  findings  have  proven  quite  Informative,  as  will  be  seen  in 

^e5tl?nVhat  uf0ll0w-    Var1at?°ns  in  student  achievement  Ire 
pred, Cable  from  the  Information  gathered  In  the  study,  and  the 
patterns  of  performance  are  related  both  to  the  precursor  factors 

italSIS^JJIIT1  fr0m  the  Ppevious  year).  but  also  to  variations  In 
the  Instructional  program.   The  present  effort  at  Integration  1s  best 
viewed  as  yielding  insight  Into  the  1nformat1veness  of  the  data  base; 
more  sophisticated  analyses,  building  on  this  foundation,  can 
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certainly  provide  a  more  precise  and  detailed  account  of  the  specific 
effects  of  instruction  on  performance.  specinc 

The  Analytic  Question 

What  does  it  mean  to  integrate  the  findings"  from  the  study' 
The  previous  volumes  have  described  the  hypotheses  that  mot i vated ' the 
in.estigat  on,  the  design  for  identifying  the  sample  of  Estrtcts 
schools  ,  classrooms.,  and  students,  and  methods  of  instrumentation 'for 
documenting  vanous  dimensions  of  growth  in  language  aTreadl no 
achievement  along  with  the  precursor  and   nstruc^na?  factor  that 
were  identified  as  candidate  variables  for  explaining  student  arowth 
The  descriptive  findings  for  each  constellation  of  measures  have  Sen 

SS'SJS:      V16W  many  °f  th°Se  "  °f  substant1ve  ^Porta'ce  in  tffir 

In  its  original  conception,  the  study  held  the  vision  of  a 
natural  experiment."   By  locating  the  appropriate  array  of  districts 
and  school  sites,  it  would  be  possible  to  assess  the  effects  of 
different  approaches  for  handling  the  needs  of  students  who  were 
billnaua   on  entry  to  kindergarten  or  first  grade.    If  this  vision  had 
been  realized   then  Integrating  the  findings  night  have  been  relS- 
tlvely  straightforward,  using  the  standard  experimental  model  as  a 
paradigm.    The  precursor  measures,  1n  particular  oral  language  classi- 
fication, would  provide  an  Index  of  aptitude.    The  Instructional 
measures  would  confirm  the  nature  of  the  different  treatments.    Any  of 

ImJw  ^aJ^VeJhn1qUeS  COu1d  test  the  two  Pp1mary  questions  that 
arise  from  this  design: 

Do  the  different  treatments  lead  to  differences  in  ach  -vement 
that  are  statistically  trustworthy  and  practically  substantial  in 
the  aggregate? 

Do  the  effects  of  the  treatments  vary  as  a  function  of  student 
aptitudes,  such  that  there  are  Interactions  between  treatments 
and  aptitude  that  are  statistically  trustworthy  and  practically 

The  research  literature  provides  a  rich  array  of  examples  of  this 
genre,  using  either  multiple  regression  methods  (e.g.,  Cronbach  4 
Snow,  1977)  or  analysis  of  variance  with  block  assignment  (e.g., 
Calfee  &  P1ontHowsk1,  1984).    If  this  approach  had  proved  workable, 
integration   would  be  most  simply  represented  by  the  two  questions 
posed  above. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  "natural"  world  of  the  schools  did  not  In 
this  instance  provide  a  clearcut  foundation  for  experimental  compari- 
sons.   As  was  seen  1n  Volume  2,  th*  bilingual  programs  in  the  sample 
were  not  clear  exemplars  of  well  defined  hypotheses  of  any  sort. 
Specification  of  the  program  by  districts  and  schools  was  at  a  fairly 
general  level.    Implementation  of  thest  general  policies  varied  from 
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<>^l  t0* "J0?1'  tr0m  teacher  t0  teacher,  and  from  year  to  year  The 
treatments,"  1n  short,  proved  to  be  highly  variable.  * 

In  addition,  Instructional  and  situational  factors  nnt  H4-~.«.iu 

:xw*ss  s«ss£w  S 

Instruction,  the  management  of  the  class    the  ttnl  «J        f  i  Ior 
so  on.    Other  factors  were  more  difficult  to  iSK*    k    er1als«  and 
tjonal  confoundlngs.    St^eEsVrT  t"   s   n   °  ^'elthe^lcr^ls1^3- 

ftelf  t^?^        8  ?onse«uence,  studenT^t  so^  I  tes  werl  more 
nicely  to  be  1n  class  environments  where  fa)  n«nv  nf  ThL  . 
more  or  less  fluent  in  Spanish  or  EngMh  '  b  "eache     w  re'TweT 
not  o1  lingua  ,  and/or  (c   the  program  did  or  did  not  oUcl  ln  LnZti* 
on  parallel  Instruction  of  some  sort  1n  both  English  SdHSlIh^fn 
short   the  need  was  for  a  method  of  describing  the  stJdents'  ns^J 
tionaWnvlronment  as  a  multidimensional  arraVo?  fffijg£%m 

Then  there  1s  the  question  of  how  best  to  assess  student 

ttlnuT'  Jhe  Standard  answer  t0  th1s  Question  has  typical lj  been 
SETS  It  J*""  °"  sJandard1zed  achievement  tests.    WehJve  foregone 
this  route  for  several  reasons.  Including  our  conviction  that  tUS 

^TV?  n0t  d1rectl>  representative  of  readfng  sMl?s  Jnd 

tes°tWltedak9fncbsU  1?U  aU°  1nfj!!,ne,d  by  0vera11  •dJu.t-Jn?  ii  «eh2l  and 
^"nf^V  T"9  others-    IRAS  was  chosen  as  an  alternative 

l?teracv     iJInr!fieCJMV\0!l.t!,e  uVaMous  comP°"ents  that  make  up 
ll\n^ly\       6  5?  th  nk  that  th1s  cho1ce  "as  justified  by  the 
liS  Z9    "°  comPl1cat1ons  are  Pendant  on  It.    First  1s  the  fact 
that  the  several  components,  because  they  are  not  highly  correlated 

munu?::^  :„°.,yidr  to  a  slngle  factor« «"  ^a^t 

ov^r  Hme"d  qUeSt1on  °'  how  to  deal  with  changes  1n  performance 

lit*   Si  JRAS  mfaSureS  were  desl9ne<l  to  follow  a  linear  growth 
no^i  deSlf  wa?  9enerally  effective  1n  realizing  this  design 

goa    in  the  aggregate.    In  an  Ideal  *orld,  the  growth  track  model 
cou  d  have  been  used  to  derive  two  Indices  for  2ach  of  thTlMS  compo- 
nents for  each  student:    estimated  level  at  time  of  entry  to  schooT 
and  rate  ot  growtn  over  the  elementary  school  years. 

reiectSdf°«Uannat^n  !5l  s1fflPlesVT  °f  the  growth  track  model  can  be 
rlitrlr      an  adequate  representation  of  student  performance  for  two 
IZiTU  °"k  .0f  ?f1ch  15  art1factu«l  and  can  be  remedied,  the  other  of 
KIm.J!  substantive  and  might  prove  valuable  as  a  basis  for  a  more 
sophisticated  assessment  of  the  outcomes  of  the  study.   As  to  che 
IirJL   *       al\of  the  me*sures  were  bounded  at  both  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  scale,  the  latter  of  necessity  (if  a  student  cannot  read 
at  all,  there  1s  no  way  of  extending  the  scale  below  "zero"),  the 
former  tscause  of  limited  resources  (more  difficult  materials  could 

2  c<  IF  $4r!ate?  !°r  the.  more  able  students  1n  the  later  grades,  but 
we  simply  did  not  have  the  staff  and  time  for  this  task).  These 
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bounds  do  not  show  up  in  the  aggregate  charts  in  Volume  5   but  thev  do 
appear  in  the  data  for  individual  students  with  sufficient  freauencV 
to  compromise  the  growth  track  model.    These  boundary  effects  2anSe 
dealt  w ith  in  several  ways.    The  upper-limit  effect  can  bf handled  bv 
extrapolation  (once  a  student  has  reached  the  top  of  the  scale  * 
assuming  that  progress  1s  relatively  linear  up  to  that  point  then 
project  performance  beyond  the  celling).    The  lower-llml?  !r  fW 
effect  can  be  reconciled  1n  a  similar  fashion,  but  w  thle?s  cinfi 
dence  about  the  meaning  cf  the  procedure  (presumably  one  Is  a«eslin0 
varying  degrees  of  ."reading  readiness"  or  the  lack  theJeof  by  9 
projecting  below  the  zero  point  on  the  scale  for  a  given  IRAS  Index). 

The  second  reason  for  nonlinear! ties  over  years  1n  the  IRAS 
md^es   s  more  substantive  1n  character.    The  growth  track  ronLt 

aTs  cV  Hs  baaSse70nrtlCUl\r  "V  Vl~SS|TSK 
as  such  it  is  based  on  a  number  of  as_jmpt1on$.   One  of  these  1s  that 

the  set  of  Items  that  comprise  each  of  the  IRAS  component cWrlse 
?h  tP  J  H,°L"nHantly  lncre"1n9  difficulty;  ItTIIne  coScy 
h  J?l2,f!  fJ1!!4!'  Change  in  Perfo™"<*.   The  method  of  choosing 
the  materials  to  obtain  constancy  was  strictly  empirical,  based 
largely  on  the  vocabulary  counts  that  are  also  em?  iy3  by  the 

X     U   Ihus"  h^!9  'er1eSJn  the  de3i^f  ^trJctional 
materials.    Thus,  the  differences  between  successive  levels  of  IRAS 

21  J"  nhH6  putbl;?hers'  Sidelines.    This  strategy  has  a  pr«?ica? 
till  %l£  J"!!11?.!?  assumPt1ons  ^  "what  might  be."   The  fact 
that  most  of  the  IRAS  components  change  linearly  1n  the  aggregate  over 
grades  speaks  to  the  success  of  the  strategy  In^chlevfn^thTaefiSn 

n*  *hAn?th?r  assumPtion  of  the  growth  track  concept  1s  the  constancy 
of  the  instruction  provided  to  the  Individual  student.    That  1s 
suppose  that  a  student  progresses  through  the  various  levels  of 'a 
basal  series  at  the  normative  rate  suggested  by  the  publisher.  Then 
we  would  expect  progress  on  the  various  IRAS  components  ^steady 
stralghtHne  rate.    We  know,  however,  that  not  every  student  Dro-  ' 
gresses  at  the  normative  rate.    A  detailed  accounting  of  differences 
in  student  progress  through  the  basal  curriculum  was  documented  as 
part  of  the  study;  another  result  of  the  limited  funding  provided  for 

!SlLa!!a]yS  S  1S  Jhe  de?1s1on  t0  fore90  this  type  of   analysis  for 
these  data,  and  the  analysis  of  the  Informal  reading  Inventory 
protocols  that  were  obtained  to  match  the  curriculum  progress. 

In  any  event,  data  from  the  study  shew  that  whereas  some  students 
made  normative  progress,  and  a  few  moved  at  a  faster  rate  (a  rare 
occurence  because  of  the  Implications  for  the  teacher  1n  the  next 
grade),  many  students  did  not  move  through  the  materials  laid  out  in 
the  basal  series  at  the  expectation  for  a  given  grade.    Other  research 
Show,  that  completion  of  a  given  level  of  material,  quite  apart  from 
the  student  s  performance  on  entry  \o  a  given  level,  1s  one  of  the 

?LP!!!9!Sn  Pr!diCt?«L?f  achievenK-     at  th«  end  of  a  period  of  training 
(Barr  A  Dreeben,  1983).    The  cons,  ,(,ence  of  variations  1n  orogress 
tnrough  the  curriculum  is  the  presence  of  perturbations  1n  the 
nnearlty  of  the  growth  track.    A  student  may  not  show  any  gain  1n 
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decoding  performance  during  a  particular  grade  because  he  or  she  did 
not  spend  any  significant  amount  of  time  studying  letter-soirK I  corre 
spondences,  followed  by  a  year  with  a  teacher  wh5  Pressed  phonf?^ Tlnd 
consequent  gain  In  achievement  -  to  the  degree  that  such  pStSrSJ 

enn!f      5he  dataJ  the!l  the  s1p,P1est  «PPHcat1on  of  the  growth-t?ack 
model  in  formulating  the  analytic  question  1s  undercut. 

G1yen  all  these  considerations,  the  question  of  how  to  Inteorate 
the  various  data  sources  1s  by  no  means  a  simple  one.  Viewed 
broadest  perspective,  we  have  a  multivariate  knd  longitudinal  data 
fro"??  ~ennf°:  ?  re]ati  vhel  V"9e  «n,ple  of  students  JlffdlfftrtJ! 
?I     J «0"  entry  to  school,  who  experienced  a  multivariate  and 
longitudinal  set  of  experiences  during  the  three  to  five  years  durl no 
which  our  Investigators  were  able  to  obtain  data  about  ?he"  volSq- 
sters.    To  repeat,  not  all  of  these  data  are  being  con  sidled  in  L. 
analyses.    Nonetheless,  the  most  fundamental  "estCclf  bl  oosJ as 
1°  lows:    W"«t  relational  patterns.  1f  any.  H^rHhrtKf.?!,?^  M 
between  experiences  andouUs  over  time  *   The  m»fhn2nl^?e^, 
lenge  Is  Interesting.    On  the  one  nand,  a  simple  apt1?ude?trLtm^St 
approach  runs  Into  the  hurdle  of  dealing  with  the  mult1d?men"on1l  and 

h2  h"81  CharhaCter  °Vreatment»  aptitude,  and  outcome! 0 he 

Student  «,/:^tfn°?raph1C,fPPr0afh  deal1n*  w1th  th«         "™  each 
student  as  a  part  cular  configuration   foregoes  the  strengths  of  the 
study  as  a  genera  Izable  design  1n  terms  of  the  sample  and  the 
instrumentation;  1t  1s  not  clear  how  one  can  aggregate  the  descriptive 
PIftr"ns?nS         dePlVe  fr0m  a"  etnno9raPh1c  examination  of  the  P 

The  study  staff  have  considered  several  ways  to  resolve  the 
conundrum  sketched  above.    We  are  of  the  opinion  that  ana  yt1c  methods 
exist  for  realizing  the  full  potential  of  the  data,  and  some  aUerna- 
tve  approaches  will  be  considered  1n  the  next  section?   ST?  of  tnese 
are  demanding  of  substantial  time  and  other  resources,  and  so  had  to 
oe  set  as  de  1n  favor  of  a  more  pragmatic  approach.    Nonetheless,  it 
has  been  Interesting  to  consider  "what  might  have  been." 


Alternative  Methods  of  Analysis 

hr«,Jhe  teZ!de?f^  when  Mbluesky1ng"  a  problem,  1s  to  roam  rather 
broadly.    We  will  restrict  this  section  to  two  topics.    The  first 
deals  with  methods  for  dealing  with  the  outcome  data  for  each  student 
as  a  configuration  rather  than  a  collection  of  data  points.  The 
second  speaks  to  the  task  of  reducing  the  mult1coll1near1ty  of  the  set 
of  predictor  factors  so  that  they  also  can  be  dealt  with  as  a  set  of 
relatively  distinctive  configurations. 

Configurations  of  Reading  Performance 

As  noted  above,  average  performance  1n  reading  achievement  is  not 
necessarily  typical  of  any  Individual.    This  generalization  1s  of 
basic  Importance  1n  all  data  analysis,  to  be  sure.    The  researcher  is 
obliged  to  report  not  just  averages  but  also  standard  deviations;  the 
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people  Inhabiting  a  day  care  center  may  be  twentv  „ih  „„ 

average,  bU  two-thirds  of  the  pioplI^rTuSS  foJ?  wM?i  th!  oJhers 
are  over  thirty,  with  no  one  close  to  twenty! 

The  IRAS  scores  present  a  similar  challenge  1n  descrintinn  h„t 
report  (C.lfee,  Mace-mtluck.  S  Hoover,  19SI  „   70}!,?  ,ll  1 

,,»u.repoi*?r;cbe  consuitJd  ,or  *  -~  SiSK'hSiW 

the  issue.   Reading  scores  vary  frcm  the  averages  reoorted  in  i,  i„«I  c 
in  several  ways.    The  averages  trace  out  a  growth  tr^k  Sat  w~Le 
with  grade  1n  school,  and  that  1s  predominant? J  linear  iSnivIn,,*? 
students  may  differ  from  the  average  1n  that  J)  th"r  1nterce„t  ? 
higher  or  lower  than  the  average,  (b)  their  rate  If  irowlh  E  m„kL 
or  lower  than  average,  (c)  both  if  the  above  are  observe?  or  ?«? 

esl  m^eTo?  YJur^V^9  ™"™"n^*tift  5 
estimates  of  Intercept  and  slope  are  not  well  defined. 

In  the  ig82  Interim  Report,  profiles  for  several  student*  -r» 

rarnaeeno5dno«?M??,Srate  Jhese  vacations.    Thl  exh?b1?s  spS5  ed  a 
range  of  possibilities.   As  mentioned  above,  boundary  1' nits  are 
responsible  for  some  artifacts  in  the  data.   A  few  students  bv^he 

c±nll  crSt  ?[8d?'  mn  at  the  UDDer  o?  ™      1  IRAS 

sSch  5tud!ntcTh%  nStrTnt  doeS  not  all°"  '"•asurement  of  growth  for 
such  students.    Figure  2.  reproduced  here  from  the  1982  Interim  Reoort 
demonstrates  the  point.   This  student,  by  the  end  o 'first  q£de  was 
extraordljaMly  fluent  m  Spanish,  and  perform! fa the  JpeV  ??m1 of 
the  test  1n  defining  and  decoding  single  words. 

A  second  nonlnformative  pattern  of  growth  can  be  best  described 
as  idiosyncratic.    Student  0007,  for  Instance,  had  an  Inexol^Sb  e 
ofr°s^nnn  deHcod1n?  .English)  synthetic  words 'when  t«t2d  at  "e  end 
ove"??  tren'd      J -nndr°P  "V1?"'  ^  ^ade-equivalents  f?om  the 
ll  nrnLii!  17   65  ??^f"!e  1n/erms  of  expected  growth  trends,  and 
U  probably  not  a  vlid  Index  of  the  student's  actual  level  of  comc*- 

lln?L*l*  66  ,MI,\  IRAS/as  desi9ned  t0  Prov1de  "easures  of  achieve- 
s amo  1  e  o f  h a t a  *   th   perf0rma0Ce'  but  U  "°"etheless  entails  a  limited 
8  f*  *.Idea  ly*  assessment  Includes  multiple  sources  of 

iha^Ms^t^t'c8  ?T  d0ma1n  °f  Ski11  and  ^edge;  the  judgment 
hJfnn   l?<^uder1t  5  ?erforfflar'Ce  on  decode  synthetic  words  is  not 

^^?ilfl1dly  a"\SS6d  at  tne  end  of  second  9rade  1s  suprorted  by  the 
Kill! el  »3««ment  of  dcroding  rJ  regular  vocabul       which  shows  a 

il  Hi      :er"  !f,ff?'th-    Mu1r:o:e  """ments,  whlih  were  provided 
Ih.w  Iifl  gn  ?I  IRAo«  are  valuab.e  for  evaluating  Idlosyncrades,  but 
they  also  provide  confirmation  for  the  Internal  consistency  of  an 
assersment  system.  * 

i  k  /59  f'rofile  f?r  student  0007  also  Illustrates  what  might  be 
labeled  a-  plauslb.e  nonl1near1t1es  1n  student  progress.    Notice  that 
this  youi.g-.cer's  growth  from  first  to  second  grade  1n  most  areas 
approx  mates  the  normative  expectation,    t  nllsh  Definitions, 
r^S^h  ry. Decoding,  Reading  and  Listening  comprehension,  and  Spanish 
Comprehension,  on  average,  Increase  from  the  end  of  first  grade  to  the 
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0007  (Group  A). 
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nLl\Z?iLVr*~   Uy  3b0Ut  006  Srade-equivaknt  on  tht  IRAS  scale. 
These  same  indices,  however,  increase  bv  little  op  nm-hinn  «.h! 
end  of  second  grade  to  the  end  of  third's  rill     The  1  TclV  qZ  in 
these  measures  is  not  reflective  of  a  ceilina  effect  ?I  !™ 

for  Improvement  on  all  of  these  measures  ,  '  roaB 

student rlJ?$e?FbcLpd1^lRCVV%patte:n  appears  1n  the  P^ocol  for 
stuaent  2097  (Figure  3),  also  from  the  1982  Interim  Ranort  For 

virtually  all  ot  the  English  IRAS  measures,  and  for  th?  Soanls?  iras 

measures  that  emphasize  cecodlng,  this  student  shows  no  evidence  If 

growth  during  first  grade,  nor  from  the  end  of  first  a?ede  to  tL  L 

of  second  grade.    During  third  grade,  howeve?   tnere  1 MbsSStSl 

mprovement  In  performance,  consistent  over  y  rtullly  all  thelSXs 

he  nudSJ  ?s  252S1:  6Xtent*  ?°  that  by  the       of  ihlrt  Jade 
tne  student  is  performing  more  or  less  at  gra^  "eve1. 

We  need  at  trj  point  to  reiterate  a  nr.'  ,Hnn  «.k« 
All  of  the  pro*   ols  that  were  examl'ned*  fn'^  ^R     rfw  r f* 

from  students  ano  ha.'  been  assessed  three  tlrjs  -  at  the  e^d  of 

a «reScede'r^.a!;d  Jh\rd  grades*  h'st  of  these  students  hS  afso  been 
assessed  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  kindergarten,  but  (necessarllv?  on 

HTK  measures-    W1th  ^ree  data  points.  It   s  mea^ngful  to  sieak 
apab;u!0^2%.ncrac.^s  and  other  nonl1near1t1es.   As  ™ed  2bove  P 

S^J^TT75^1*  Study  mini  that  for  the  third  and  primary 
*  !     e!J8  ^re  assessed  on1>  at  the  end  of  first  and  second 
grade.    Accordingly,  there  1s  a  limit  to  the  value  of  this  dIS  set 

m^k  U?K^CJlIi9UTJ°Hna1  Kt,rni-    As  Rogosa'  Brandt,  d 
zimowskl    IS?)  have  pointed  out  1i  their  work  on  change,  so-called 

iTtZl^l*  Cann0t  answer  TOn>  fu"^"»ntal  c-estlons  aboMt  Si 
af  auest1onr2hi!°trLt0  Jhf  P01^-  the>  "nnot  many  fundamen- 

of  chwge.  relation  between  treatment  factors  and  extent 

nf  ,uAgaInst  Jhe  b«ck9round  provided  by  these  examples,  and  in  light 
of  the  character  of  the  data  set,  we  can  now  present  the  concept  of  a 

??IiSr;tl0Jal  flal>-!s*  and  1nd1cate  "h*  *  have  chosen  ?o  pursue  an 
alternative  for  the  present  volume.    First,  let  us  note  that  if"" 

h^UKii0S«^«^n1l!c  Ju0   ?nstant  growth  for  dividual  students 
2' een/ °"s  is  tent  with  the  observed  data,  tlen  analysis  of  the  entry 

exhausted  the  'fromatlon  available  about  Individual  differences  in 
student  progress.  But  examination  of  the  student  protocols  reveals 
that  In  many  Instances  there  appears  to  be  consistent  departure  from 
the  simple  constant  progress1'  model.  We  are  United  to  those  stu- 
dents for  whom  assessment  was  available  for  thr*  or  four  grades,  but 
ever,  so,  the  "mber  of  consistent  "Inconsistences"  of  a  meaningful 
story     S     ,c1ent  t0  suggest  that  the  model  does  not  tell  the  entire 

frtr  c?"!  typL,^  SuS    ,iat1c  v«"*«1on  1s  exemplified  by  the  protocol 
for   tudent  0007  shown  1n  Figure  2,  where  initial  growth  1s  followed 
by  a  plateau     More  typical  1s  the  protocol  of  Student  2097  1n  Figure 
•  where  little  or  no  movement  from  the  basel<««  appears  until  the  end 
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of  second  or  third  grade,  followed 
patterns  are  sometimes  apparent  in 
components;  at  other  times  several 
trend. 


by  a  spurt  in  performance.  These 

only  one  or  two  of  the  IRAS 

of  the  components  follow  the  same 


tr^orc;s 

grade.    An  "instructional"  hypothesis  woud^okL  te  events  the 
nl?JhIS°T  8?  a,fal!Se-    lf  the  student  15  P™1**  decoding  Insertion 
st  dSnt  iloh?9iI2  utt \:  Spdn1Sh'  Jhe"  U  is  understandable   4  t  e 

require  Sis  skill     tm!  SI?!!?1  'V!!0"  areas  of  that 
require  tms  skill.    This  situation  might  arise  because  of  the  nature 

ZtaSiSTJ'S"  X*"1*18  Prided  to  the  teacher,  because  of  the 
character  of  the  other  students  1n  a  class,  or  for  a  variety  if  ItLr 
reasons.    One  can  even  combine  the  two  hypothese?  ?he  student's 
developmenta    level  m1&...  iead  the  teachi?  to  delay  systematic 
instruction  in  the  abstractions  of  decoding.  systematic 

»  .<*?H*J5e  ?J"!r  handf  decodin»J  Instruction  might  be  provided   but  1n 

have  tro  ubU^TJW™"??"'  The'teacSer'm  g  t 

lilt  S?w  L mana?1;9  Vm  or  the  classroom  environment;  the  program 
els9!  o & °"  ^^sheets  and  seatwork;  the  materials  might  be  at  too 
easy  or  too  difficult  a  level  to  promote  learning;  and  so  on. 

Other  hypotheses  might  be  entertained.    The  point  of  conflaura- 

e"p  esSJ  ^  ItancraJhde??rtUreS  fn?  avera9e  pJrfonie^US.'dn 
tne  present  Instance,  the  linear  growth  track  that  holds  on  the 

iSSltl0^1  ™J  counts)  call  for  an  explanation?  The  most 
I      t  °f  t5e  exP1anat1on  Her  in  the  Instructional  program 
for  which  departures  from  the  average  are  also  available.    Thus  the 
positive  or  negative  departure  of  a  student's  performance  on  an  IRAS 

tt!\2f,5  rPa:5d  "Uh  the  dePa^ures  of  various  RAMOS  «i !  C hec  - 
list  indices  from  the  average.    In  the  1982  Interim  Report,  we 
npotnrni<  "dl v  dual  student  protocols  with  corresponding  Instructional 

,h^ndhf2?l,?evfral  instanc"  °f  interesting  mitches:  for 
students  who  showed  little  growth  ir,  reading  in  first  and  second 

11**1   SI  r!,LSUbS!antia1  pr09ress  1n  decoding  English  during  third 
VJZa  IAa         9rad!  pr09ram  of  Instruction,  compared  with  first  and 
second  grade,  appeared  1n  these  Instances  to  rely  more  on  d1r*rt 

!°  st!0SSJngl1sh,  and  to  employ  texts  and  othe.-  printed 
materials  1n  a  systematic  fashion. 

V   re Jhe  data  are  sufficient,  one  can  compare  any  two  patterns 
e»     iculatlng  a  least  squares  measure  of  che  match.    In  tMs 
instance,  the  patterns  are  changes  1n  relative  performance  over  time 
fSuIJ?  "  £5cChanoes  !n  re1ative  Program  emphasis  over  time.  Each 

m  fV!l<L  Jff  Pr0tJC°]  r?presents  a  Pattern  tnat  can  be  represented 
as  fitting  the  standard  (linear  growth)  or  showing  some  degree  cf 
discrepancy.    To  the  degree  that  one  or  more  of  the  Instructional 
program  indicators  shows  a  match  to  the  discrepancy  (I.e.,  a  close 
least-squares  match),  then  we  have  an  Indication  that  the  program 
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Hit      !!  a.fact?r  determining  changes  in  student  progress.  This 
method  would,  in  principle,  provide  a  sensitive  technique  for  under- 
standing  the  influence  of  specific  program  components  on  student 

""in^egard!     """"^  1982  Int'r  SSocrtlv. 

We  have  decided  against  pursuing  this  methodology  for  several 
reasons.   One  set  of  problems  has  to  do  with  the  development  If  1 

conceptually  <  .ralght forward.  1t  1s  not  Immediately  obvious  how  to 
carry  out  the  pragmatics.    We  are  not  awar-  0f  anystwdJJd  rtltlstl- 
cal  routines  for  computing  the  measures,  nor  1s  there  a  standard  for 
assessing  statistical  trustworthiness  of  the  method.      Stan(lar(1  for 

*•  nJ?re  "rlous  Problem  arises  because  of  the  limitations  1n  the 
data.    The  largest  cohort  of  students  was  assessed  at  only  two  Mints 

IZ-TAS  ain!<nfi9Urati??  Kafpr0ach  is  °nly  ^rkSle  wher  thrle';  tS 
SnJKj  ?S!  I^a  ?vailablf*,  To  te  sure'  axillary  data  were 
collected  that  could  m  principle  provide  a  richer  pattern  of  .anqe 
over  time,  but  this  information  was  not  Included  in  the  analysis!  9 
again  because  of  limited  resources.    Our  Inability  to  pursue  the 
conflguratlonal  approach  1s  regrettable.    The  typical  approach  of 
evaluating  student  achievement  at  one  point  in  time  by  precursor  and 

suM^nLf;Ct0rK*  "^"ll1  *  purSu^  here  in  a  ^erP  llctZX 
™th«S Ml. \ nuIber40f  "".nations  to  be  noted.    The  conflguratlonal 

S2?!ii^?I2antS,*1n  the0rr  at  least'  an  innovatlvt  approach  to  a 
?<  Ill  reffl?inS  unexPlored  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge:  What 

im  In  rlf?^  S  ?*  °f  Chan9eS  in  the  pro9™"  *r1ng  learning? 

mfZi  ft  t        "T  deSigrs  found  in  a  number  of  studies  of  behavioral 
SI  IS   1°   5rea!ments  verge  on  this  question,  but  1n  these  studies 
Hi  treaJments  *nd  the  outcomes  are  typically  un1d1mens1onal  so 
thaw  the  question  of  "match"  reduces  to  a  matter  of  change  1n 
performance  upward  or  downward. 

Orthogonal  Program  Configurations 

In  order  to  determine  the  contribution  of  a  given  factor  on  an 
outcome  measure.  1t  1s  Important  to  separate  this  Influence  from  other 
competing  factors.    To  the  extent  that  two  factors  are  correlated  or 
cplllnear.  the  Investigator  will  experience  difficulty  1n  assessing 
tne  separable  effects  of  either  factor,  much  less  the  Interaction  of 
the  two.    To  the  degree  that  the  researcher  can  exert  some  Influence 
in  the  assignment  of  subjects  to  various  treatment  conditions,  1t  is 
possible  to  arrange  a  design  1n  which  colllnearlty  or  confounding  is 
kept  to  a  minimum.    In  "natural"  experiments,  this  degree  of  control 
is  Impossible.    Moreover,  natural  processes  are  often  such  that 
confoundings  are  commonplace,  and  such  1s  the  case  1n  this  study.  The 
extent  and  character  of  confoundings  in  our  data  will  be  discussed 
later;  for  now,  suffice  1t  to  say  that  data  are  subject  to  a 
substantial  degree  of  multiple  coll1ne*r1ty  (I.e.,  sets  of  predictor 
factors  that  are  mutually  related  to  one  another). 
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,  „f„   !•        ccndlt10"S  of  a  study  do  not  permit  control  over 
confounding*  by  random  or  Systematic  assignment,  the  researcher  can 
sometimes  employ  analytic  methods  that  alleviate  the  Sll inearities 
T.ll sis,°f /ovanance  is  one  such  method,  a.  is  post  Voc  Molina 
These  methods  are  not  entirelv  faiUaf*   >*a  V     ?  ocxing. 

In  the  present  study,  the  array  of  factors  is  sufficients 
complex  that  the  simpler  methods  are  not  imnediatelJ  Inn? !!Im! 
alternative,  which  was  used  with  consld^aMi  swcew  ?S  1  SlViJ 
investigation  of  Chinese  bilingual  students In  Seatt  e   Hoover  ?983) 
is  to  refash  on  the  set  of  factors  into  a  collection  of  nested  * 
orthogonal  linear  contrasts.    This  method,  like  any  o?he^ ?  wo7ks  onlv 
when  the  degree  of  confounding  is  relatively  modest. 

The  method  can  be  illustrated  by  considering  f>r**~ 
typically  confounded  in  practice:    veVbT   n  t*  2  the  c^ldT  ™ 
SSI™  B°£  I?  the  pMmary  ^ades  tend  to  perf on!  Sore  poo  2  nd 
girls  mort  highly  on  tests  of  verbal  aptitude.    Suooose  the  anal  it  *« 

^TZlfl  2?  eff5Ct;  0f  aptitude  and  9ender  on  Sng  aJhilvtme nt 

dea?  dent?  f&«J^ft2LP,r,J,1etor  fa$t0rS  can  "•»•  a  SrSTtoth. 
ciear  identification  of  the  influence  of  the  two  factors.   One  ce.i 

however,  normalize  verbal  aptitude  within  boys  and  girls   so  that  the 

aptitude  measure  now  1s  Indexed  relative  to  Render.    The  redefinition 

orJlnlTriT  n0t  ?°1VS  a11  Pr0blems  of  interprii En   bSt  U  cJn 
present  a  clearer  analysis  as  a  basis  for  Interpretation. 

factor?         hlI?J1p1e  ""^  applied  t0  any  set  of  correlated 

thf  clt  of  5   Sf*,1C  W™iCh  1s  ^  carefully  examine  the  structure  cf 

Sriaoles  witM  T^^^  re1ative  "^"ty  of  the  several 
ilnlJE      *     !   t  confounded  set  for  assessment  of  the  research 
hypotheses,  and  then  create  a  set  of  nested  contrasts  that  IS 
mutually  independent.    The  process  1s  tedious,  and  requires  an 
intimate  familiarly  with  the  entire  data  structure ^The  payoff  is 

the \afn  IXlSl^V0  ?°rJ  ClearCut  reSu1ts»  both  for  evaluating 
SLJJlMlI «fts  of  high-priority  .actors,  and  for  assessing  potential 
interactions  among  factors.  K 

nr«HJr««e  a5SenCe  0f  !uch  a  recon figuration  of  a  set  of  correlated 
J   2   !°E\lh*  r!searcner  Perforce  relies  on  the  computer  algorithm 
rUUn1**  ?:edicJab1e  vari*™*  arong  the  several  variables 
Sr«^lyJP?aJin9\  mle  Provision  exists  for  determining  the 
EEISnf.  Srfti*  effeC?S*    10  eSSence»  the  standard'methods  for 
SSiiViSl        IIpli  agression  analysis  In  the  presence  of  collinear 
nZ  l  1/   tJfe.the  f0nn  ?f  a  batt1e  of  sortsi  t0  the  degree  that  any 
group  of  p-edlctors  contains  substantial  Intercor relations,  the 

SiHkI?«rSii  S  °!  any  p;rt:cular  Predictor  to  the  outcome  measure 
k!»h  ;!ly   °^eI1eCt  peculiarities  In  the  distribution  of  errors  1n 
both  the  predictor  and  outcome  variables.    Deletion  or  addition  of  a 
small  percentage  of  cases  may  yield  a  substantial  alteration  1n  the 
pattern  of  results. 
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In  our  opinion,  the  use  of  nested  orthogonal  contrasts  for 

fTJhlML?"  5r?2ent,«d2ta  set  w0u1d  enta11  ^stantial  advantages 
U.uJ  /"LH  "V1*1"*.    Unfortunately,  the  amount  of  time 

a1as.,5f25ic2aK.r-  the  costs  in  additionai  ™^<r  ™ 


Present  Method  of  Analysis 

This  section  describes  the  methods  for  analysis  of  tne  relation 
among  the  several  sets  of  variables  listed  previously;  precursor 

IT£1  5'  a<ndr«aChi^Ver?t-    BMef1^  ea<*  IK'S  '-omponenT  giish 
£  SSJJLVTLSPW!*0  8       0f  y««r-^/tir  delations  from 
the  aggregate  growth  track  for  each  student.    The  result  was  a  set  ci 
72  outcome  Indices:    nine  IRAS  components,  four  years,  and  tvo 
languages.   Each  of  these  was  rubmltted  to  a  multiple 'regression 
analysis  In  which  the  predictors  Included  entry  language  classifica- 
tion, previous  year's  performance,  nominal  reading  program. 
Instructional  dlmensl  its,  an  attendance  Index,  and  site  contrasts. 

for  rnl^?„nremal!!dei  it  thiS  section,  we  will  describe  the  methods 
l!IiS5!   1  2  tl     Sf       ■MsurM.  tne  sequence  of  steps  used  in  the 
analysis,  and  the  advantages  and  limitations  of  the  approach.  The 

tVXrl  n?^:111^5^''  they  are  dMl«Bad  t0  9lve  an  overall 
jKcure  of  the  methodology,  which  will  be  presented  m  greater  detail 
1n  the  sections  that  follow.  siiww 


Reading  Achievement  Outcomes 

„.     The  Interactive  Reading  Assessment  System  seemed  to  us  to  provide 
the  most  complete  and  workable  set  of measures  of  reading  achieve- 
ment.   Standardized  test  scores  were  available  for  virtually  all 
students  (1n  English),  and  analyes  of  these  measures  were  reported  in 
Volume  s     The  scores  are  of  limited  dimensionality,  however,  and  the 
tests  varied  over  sites.    At  the  other  extreme,  Informal  reading 
inventories*  were  obtained  on  a  regular  schedule  during  each  year  of 
the  study.    These  data,  which  provide  a  rich  source  of  Information 
about  student  progress,  entailed  many  challenges  1n  analysis,  and  a 
complete  examination  was  not  possible,  given  the  available  resources. 

Each  admlnl strati 
listed  below: 


ORAL  LANGUAGE 


Vocabulary 
Def1n1  ;1on 

Narrative 
Listening 

Expository 
Listening 
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of  IRAS  yields  the  nine  component  measures 

WORD/ SENTENCE 

READING 

DECODING 

COMPREHENSION 

•  Vocabulary 

.  Narrative 

Decoding 

Reading 

•  Letter-sound 

.  Expository 

Decoding 

Reading 

•  Letter-sound 

Spelling 

.  Sentence  Reading 

852 33 

All  but  two  of  these  components  were  designed  according  to  the 

tor°flMr;^Ho0,?fePt,,aCCOrJin9  t0  whlCh  the  exPected  "alue  *  entry 
to  first  grade  is  a  score  of  zero,  after  which  progress  occurs  at  a 

rate  of  two  IRAS  levels  per  grade.    For  Letter-sound  Spell ing  ?he 

i^prr%n,1nHthe  Percer\ta9e  of  "°r<*  spelled  according  to  conventional 
letter-sound  correspondences;  for  Sentence  Reading,  the  measure  w« 
tne  number  of  syllables  per  second.  e«°'"9.  tne  measure  was 

r-nrJ"  Hi  EreS? analys  1  s •  Performance  for  each  student  was 
represented  by  eight  vectors  of  the  nine  measures  listed  above • 

ne^o  lie'?  foTfnV?^"^^?  f°UP  >MrS»  one  sKSfih  and 

the  other  for  English.    The  devlat.on  was  computed  simply  as  the 

difference  between  the  IRAS  scale  score  and  the  corresponding  point  on 
the  aggregate  growth  track  computed  across  all  students  with  at  MSt 
language?  SC°reS  °"  *  part1cular  combination  of  componen?  and 

Precursors 

a„,i  I?!  typeS i°I  PrecurSt,rs  we  incorporated  In  the  present 
analysis:    oral  language  level  on  entry  to  kindergarten  ind  previous 

bot! I  LS   nV^nLln/head1n9'    0ral  level  "«  «*nS2i  for 

™fw9   L  aJ?.sPan1sh      a  two-level  category  based  on  teacher 

lanaua9a;  inttL  lJu  TP*?*  '7*  4»  tMCherS  rated  student 

language  In  the  Fall  and  Spring  of  each  year,  Including  kindergarten 

These  ratings  coincided  quite  well  with  the  oral  language  saSpleV 
measures  on  the  LAS  con  lated  with  teacher  ratings  and  with  the 
language  samples,  but  appeared  less  trustworthy  ti»an  the  teacher 
n~lnll'nr  ?ave  Preferred  to  use  the  language  samples  as  a 

SI£  \°f  la?9Uage  comPetence,  but  these  measures  generally 

were  available  for  only  a  subsample  of  the  students. 

For  both  languages,  the  students  were  divided  at  the  median 
rating  category  from  the  Fall  kindergarten  rating.    For  English  the 
median  rating  was  2.0,  while  for  Spanish  the  value  was  4.0?   As  it 
happened  1n  this  sample,  oral  language  competence  was  virtually 
independent  on  entry  to  kindergarten,  as  evidenced  by  the  ch1-icuare 
between  the  two  median  splits,  x*  (1,  N  -  254)  -  3.05,  p  <  .10. 
Analyses  of  variance  were  conducted  for  each  of  the  IRAS  linear 
ongltudlnjl  measures  with  English  and  Spanish  language  rating  k  the 
independent  factors.    The  results  showed  that  English  IRAS  measures 
were  generally  affected  by  the  English  language  rating,  and  Spanish 
IRAS  measures  were  generally  affected  by  the  Spanish  language  rating. 

i!  0    *he  coMwientary  language  rat.ng  were  generally 

negligible,  as  was  the  interaction  between  the  two  language  ratings. 
Accordingly,  in  all  of  the  regression  analyses,  oral  lanouage  as  a 
precursor  was  represented  by  the  corresponding  lan^uace  ratine  around 
tPi  median  split. 

A  student's  achievement  level  at  '.he  end  of  a  given  school  year 
is  genera  ly  related  to  performance  at  the  beglnninn  of  'he  year. 
Accordingly,  an  index  of  previous  performance  was  included  as  a 
precursor.    From  second  grade  or.,  the  corresponding  IRAS  deviation 
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served  as  the  index.  For  first  grade  acMe-oment  the  Ainh*h»t 
Knowledge  subtest  from  the  -.anfoVd  Foundation  "  f^f* 
emp1T.d',  P?r  E"9Hsh,  awareness  of  the  letter  nameHfrnown  to  be 

Program  and  Instruction  Factors 

S^MmHiSL0"  »»«rl'        »oup«»  to  addition  to  R/wos  and 
Checklist  notes,  was  coded  as  follows: 

0  No  Spanish  Reading  Instruction 

1  Kindergarten  Spanish  Reading  Instruction  Only 
c   K-I  Spanish  Reading  Instruction 

3  K-2  Spanish  Reading  Instruction 
*  K-3  Soanlsh  Reading  Instruction 
5   K-4  Spanish  Reading  Instruction 

J5?h1^!X  :ef1efts  the  number  of  years  In  which  there  was  some 
indicate  the  intensity  of  the  program  nor  a.iy  other  characteristics. 

whd.fflI!le,h!C0?d/r?9ram  1ndex  was  a  dichotomoiS  variable  Indicating 
Si  2LS,i!tuJ,n!  was  "si9ned  to  Spanish  reading  Instruction  during 

n^paarrii?^^r:?^:,onai  year- The  tw°  ^  V8Mab1eS  - 

Instructional  factors  Included  the  summary  scores  derived  from 
tne  tactor  analyses  described  1n  Volume  6.    There  were  seven  PAMOS 
Enrtfl h^nSS/lP  ^k"«  "•"I-  ^  each  IZlcUoZ  y«r. 
S!  KInIZ  SSi1!"*]  srmar1es  **re  used  1n  the  agression  analyses 
£^2?Iilh  'KiJT'*?1?"?  and  Span1sh  Su"™r1es  fSr  Spanish  IRAS 
tfllll     V    ^J1*10"81  Information  on  these  measures  1s  provided  in  a 

"itiStfS se  n  tMs  v" umc  wMch  presents  descMPtive 

Miscellaneous  Predictors 

Attendance  data  were  provided  every  ye-r  by  the  districts  for 
each  student.    The  absentee  rates  were  quite  low  1n  general,  out  given 
the  emphas  s  or,  "time  on  task,"  we  derided  to  Include  this  triable  in 

*1  ?!!!iy   !;    T?e  1ndex  was  the  Percentage  of  days  attended  during 
he  instructional  year. 
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The  study  was  conducted  at  six  different  districts  or  "site?  " 
which  were  selected  to  represent  a  wide  range  of  demographic  ' 
variations     Some  of  the  differences  between^  sites  are  ref  ected  in 
other  predictor  factors  (e.g.,  language  on  entry  to  school  Sn!nish 
^adirLprJ9:am  'ndices«  i^tructional  feature,).    In  order  to  assess 
any  other  between-site  effects  that  were  not  inc  uded  a nart  of  other 

SITE05    The  contrast  between  the  border  ar.d  nonborder  districts 
ot  tne  state. 

SITE35   IJetho"JraSC  ^f6"  the  less  urban  and  th«  ™>re  urban 
of  the  two  nonborder  districts. 

SIT£12   Se„^Iir?«i,betWeen  the  b0,d8r  d1stricts  based  on  degree 
or  urban  influence. 

Steps  in  Analysis 
Once  the  decision  was  reached  as  to  the  general  strateav  for 

ne'  lift    s  °?heeadltJata  Structr„and  the  '*™m**S« M. 
tne  analysis,  the  data  were  examined  in  a  series  of  well  define 

stages.    The  first  stage  entailed  a  revlL  of  tne  desl   p?fve features 

somTdetaT Wor^lT'  °f  ?°  Variables  had  *™  In 

thll  ser?es  The  J^T^T  f  the  reportS  in  Previous  volumes  «" 
thl I         '     J   preSent  anal*sis  required  transformation  of  some  of 

Jllrl  n\t  If:  hTVer'  and  50  tke  «ddit1onal  checks  were  warranted. 

Seals?  o?  SJl.Syj  r»  t?ken,t°  restrain  the  delet1on  of  «ses 
"     s  f   mi"  "9  data-     For  Instance,  1n  the  RAMOS  and  Checklist 

ITAl  Il'-flS      caJe9or1es  were  relatively  rare  and  hence  might 
appear  as  m  sslng.    The  average  value  was  substituted  1n  these  cases 

e??eat  oJ't5  :9<fJCJ?:'  I"dex  waS  1ncr^ed  to  provide  a  check  on  the 
effect  of  the  substitution. 

The  next  stage  was  the  examination  of  the  correlational  p  erns 
?X5Vh?  .y?riableh   "?  first  considered  correlations  between  d 
ISAS  deviations     If  all  of  the  outcomes  were  highly  correlated,  then 
there  would  be  little  point  ,n  conducting  a  large  number  of  redundant 
ar.a.yses.    Next  the  degree  of  col  linearity  among  the  predictor 

If  »    III  ^Shf^1n!d;    While  Jhe  f1ndin9s  P°int  *"  the  desirability 
of  a  more  sophisticated  approach,  the  situation  was  reasonably 
workable  from  our  perspective. 

The  last  stage  preparatory  to  regression  analysis  was  the 
examination  of  correlations  between  the  predictors  and  the  outcome 
measures.    Two  measures  were  computed:    the  zero^order  correlation, 
and  the  partlals  with  language  classification  and  previous  year's 
performance  as  coyarlates.    The  descriptive  data  for  all  of  these 
variables  and  their  relationships  are  presented  1n  a  subseo.ient 
section  (Descriptive  Results). 
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Finally  the  series  of  multiple  regressions  was  conducted  IRAS 
deviations  were  the  dependent  measures  in  each  analysis.  Predictors 
were  introduced  in  the  order  of  presentation  listed  below:  eaictors 

Precursors       Language  Classification 

Previous  Year's  Performance 

Instruction      Years  of  Spanish  Reading 
RAMOS  Summaries 
Checklist  Summaries 
Attendance 
Site  Contrasts 

The  regression  findings  are  quite  extensive.    Our  emphasis  for  this 
volume  «•  ~  the  proportion  of  variance  account*  fo?  by  the  various 
sets  of  predctor  factors,  rather  than  on  the  presence  of  "statist"! 

SttJr'lS^fSJ   ffffctS;,9iven  the  large  nu"t?r  of  analyses;  he 
latter  are  relatively  less  Interesting. 

Variations  over  Grades 

„>r,*ln  ill!1!!9  tht  reSuUs  prweflW  in  subsequent  sections,  the 
<tTv   "SSV?  r"?1?  aware  of  certain  fe«t«''es  1"  the  design  cf  the 
stuoy.    The  original  Intention  was  a  full-fledged  longitudinal 

?!        ,Jei?USf  data  c011^10"       curtailed  for  *>e  final  cohort. 
VllilTll  2         P      I*  trS"cated-    Some  ^nations  In  the  Instrumen- 
ISlTLl  n0tei   Th6Se  cautions         be  repeated  in  later 

sections;  the  presence  of  redundancy  Is  worthwhile,  given  the  risks 
attendant  on  overlooking  these  variations. 

♦  u   „As  u3^1*  recalled  fr0m  P^vlous  volumes,  the  sample  comprises 
three  cohorts  of  students.    The  first  cohort  Included  klndergartners 
and  first  graders  who  were  followed  through  fourth  grade.    The  second 
cohort  consisted  of  a  sample  of  klndergartners  and  flrat  graders  who 
were  followed  through  third  and  fourth  grades,  respectively.  The 
third  cohort,  the  largest  and  most  representative  sample,  began  the 
study  as  klndergartners;  the  data  collection  phase  of  the  study  was 
terminated  when  they  exited  second  grade.    The  first  and  second 
cohorts  are  from  border  communities;  the  first  cohort  served  for  pilot 
work  on  the  Instruments  during  the  early  stages  of  the  study,  when  it 
was  viewed  as  essential  to  try  out  the  Instrumentation  with  youngsters 
who  were  clearly  bilingual.    The  third  cohort  was  drawn  from  non- 
border  districts.    The  practical  Implication  of  this  design  1s  that 
t.ie  third  and  fourth  grade  data  are  from  much  smaller  samples,  and 
f  om  border  sites  only. 

Several  changes  1n  Instrumentation  also  occured  during  the  first 
year  or  two.    Most  of  these  entailed  refinements  designed  to  Improve 
the  reliability  and  workability  of  the  methods  for  monitoring  Instruc- 
tion and  assessing  student  outcomes,  these  refinements  were  generally 
Implemented  1n  a  fashion  that  provided  continuity  of  the  measures. 
Three  of  the  IRAS  components,  however,  were  not  part  of  the  battery 
during  the  first  three  years  of  the  study:    Sentence  Reading,  Exposi- 
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^rLLiStenin9,Comprefension'  and  Expository  Reading  Comprehension 
ISffVj'T?  have  relative^  ^dest  tfftcts  on  the  regression^ 
analyses,  but  merit  note  nonetheless.  regression 

>o  thoFsenaslJden£;se  to^^JT?"*"^  tMs  volume  are  """ed 

*2  S   ?  f!U  COntext'    *°th  of  these  samples  were  small  in  numbe? 
and  of  lim  ted  representativeness;  accordingly,  neither  merited 
inclusion  in  the  present  analysis.  merited 

Advantages  and  Limitations 

an  in?ea?Su2eaLJf!,St9l!nIJ9  °f       SeCt1°n«  the  strate^  chosen  for 
"!n.mh  !nl  1IL  S  ys1s  °!  the  yarious  data  el««nts  <s  admittedly  a 
rough  and  ready"  approach,  reflecting  the  resources  available  for 

thTd2ire?o?UJtJaJa  8?d  ^  "eed  f0r  a  Preliminary  asse'  ment  of 
the  degree  of  patterning  in  the  data.  As  for  any  strategic  decision 
this  approach  entails  both  advantages  and  limitations.  dec1sion' 

resouJSes'JvflliMr^96  l,,thft  th5  appr0ach  1s  feas1ble  "Ithln  the 
resources  available  fcr  analysis.    The  method  of  addressing  one 

T^Z"  V'l6  15  convent1oril,  the  techniques  are  reaSlly  avail- 
Doses  uthl  in  ill  pr°9rams'  *nJ  Jhe  1ntePretat1on  of  the  findings 
P  It  m 1  ,   •   n  the  way  of  new  challenges  to  most  researchers  The 
^h?ct?1S.°  ?idestePs  several  problems  that  would  beset  S  more 

Si s  lit  6 thTSS         F°»  1n5ta?Ce*  the  lfl"l-tud1n.l  dataTrlnq 
i  ♦       ?  0rt;  more  grades"  are  available  for  the  earlier 

fj     ranal  nriSJ5°rtS-    Varia5ions  1n  the  availability  of  d!?a  on  the 
full  range  of  IRAS  measures  and  predictors  from  previous  years  are 
handled  as  "missing  data"  for  a  single  analysis.  * 

RpC,uI2e0^haJVanta9eS  are  at  tne  same  t1me  obvious  and  ephemeral. 

there  u  I  f«S  ^  J"*^?  15  .handled  1a  isolat1<>n  "•«»  the  others, 
there  is  a  loss  of  Information  about  the  structure  of  reading  achleve- 

isolat?on  frnl"?^1^;1  <BeCaUSe  eacn  >ear  is  considered  in 

IIIIX  !?  f,romuthe  otners.  there  1s  a  loss  of  Information  about  the 

tSJl  fi  I*  «2*«JC?I  °f  5fa"8eS  1"  read1n9  achievement.  Likewise, 
there  is  a  loss  of  Information  about  the  con f1gu rational  patterns 
relating  changes  1n  Instruction  to  changes  1n  achievement. 

While  1t  1s  easy  to  describe  the  more  obvious  discrepancies 
^!?^Ht5e^riS1nal  goais  of,tne  stud*  *nd  the  outcomes  that  can  be 
tSi  iStl'S  2*  Pr5?ent  analyses»  u  1s  more  difficult  to  determine 
l!l  iTP5f   of  these  discrepancies.   As  will  be  seen  1n  later  sections, 
the  findings  from  this  preliminary  work  appear  to  he  of  value  1n  their 

JS/Jh!      ITJ*  Sti11  debate  about  tne  effects  of  schooling  apart 
from  the  contribution  of  the  home  and  other  nonschool  influences- 
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previous  achievement  generally  accounts  fop  most  of  the  predictable 
variance  In  present  achievement.    The  findings  from  this  studS  further 

ITfTtl^}  'hiS  ?rerall"tion»  and  e^end  ouV  kno™ed  e  about  tXe 
effects  of  schooling.    But  a  number  of  questions  will  remain 
unarswered  from  the  analyses,  questions  that  might  be  flTumlnated  in 
our  opinion,  by  further  examinations  of  the  data.        1llum1nated»  ln 

DESCRIPTIVE  RESULTS 

This  section  presents  the  descriptive  statistics  for  the 

XriJUV"!1?"1  '!  the  in^9rat1vePanalyses,  prodding  summaries  of 
the  IRAS  deviates  and  the  predictor  variables.    For  descriptive  data 
presented  in  earlier  volumes,  the  results  will  only  be  bMeHv 
summarized  here;  descriptive  results  for  variables  presented  for  the 
first  time  will  be  more  thoroughly  jlscussed     iTln  •IhJS  ««i  :  ! 
English  and  Spanish  reviews  will  be  J  ven Separate  J  ?rea??no En^h 
first     The  discussion  begins  with  tie  IRAS  deviates)  giving  the?? 
associated  descriptive  statistics  and  inter-correlations!  9 

IRAS  Deviates 

,ir„f!t^S5USSe(;  !arlier  in  this  volume»  deviat«  scores  were 
All  If  tt  °r  ea55^drgeJ  studert  for  eacn  Instructional  year  for 
tilt     tJII  !!  «SC5      within  each  lan9ua9«  version  of  the 

^uSlnt'J  der1v!d  by  "Wractlng  the  Individual  target 

f;2  I  i     ctSl]  score  from  that  based  on  the  aggregate  growth  track 
(see  Volume  3  for  a  discussion  of  the  growth  tra?k  model).  The 
descriptive  statistics  for  the  deviates  are  discussed  belcw. 

Descriptive  Statistics 

a*  <  IableJ  ?resents  the  descriptive  statistics  for  the  yearly 

samofa"  £!a  !!!?  f°r  faC5  "ale  °I  the  En9lish  IRAS  for  the  bilingual 
sample.    The  left  margin  defines  the  nine  scales,  and  for  each,  the 
mean  (M),  standard  deviation  (S).  and  number  of  cases  (N)  "e 
provided.    The  scale  names  are  mnemonic,  and  stand  for  the  following: 

VDC:    Real  Word  Decoding  (Vocabulary  Decoding) 
VDF:    Vocabulary  Definitions 

LDC:    Synthetic- word  Decoding  ^Letter-sound  Decoding) 

LSP:    Synthetic-word  Spelling  (Letter-sound  Spelling) 

SRD:    Sentence  Re  ling 

NRC:    Narrative  Reading  Comprehension 

ERC:    Expository  Reading  Comprehension 

NLC:    Narrative  Listening  Comprehension 

ELC:    Expository  Listening  Comprehension 

Since  the  aggregate  growth  track  for  a  given  scale  1s  defined  by 
the  average  slope  and  Intercept  values  obtained  over  the  best-fit  line 
computed  for  each  target  student  through  the  available  data  points, 
deviate  values  will  not  necessarily  sum  to  zero  (as  they  would  If 
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Table  1 


Interactive  Reading  Assessment  System  -  English* 
Descriptive  Statistics  on  Deviates  by  Instructional " Ye 

for  the  Bilingual  Sample 


Instructional  Year 


Scale 

Statistic 

1 

A- 

-r 

o 

4 

VDC 

M 

0.  04 

—  ft      ]  ft 

U  ■  jo 

-1 .69 

S 

2.41 

A  T7 
*Te 

4.  07 

N 

249 

248 

93 

58 

VDF 

M 

0.  04 

Ue  OCf 

— O.  38 

S 

2.  71 

Oa  lb 

3.  22 

N 

248 

246 

92 

58 

LDC 

M 

0.  OS 

O     1  at 

Ui  jo 

-2. 09 

s 

A? 

i..  Jl 

2.  14 

N 

246 

246 

93 

58 

LSP 

M 

0-  29 

V  •  wv 

*J>a  OJ 

-8.83 

S 

13.  96 

.4.  \J  a 

a£*J>a  1  / 

22.  78 

N 

247 

242 

91 

58 

SRD 

M 

-0.  07 

Ui  "Yav 

V.  80 

s 

0.  65 

O  97 

1  a  Ua£ 

1.11 

N 

184 

229 

9T 

T  w 

JO 

NRC 

M 

0.36 

0. 13 

-0.60 

-1.32 

S 

1.40 

2.25 

2.65 

2.32 

N 

249 

247 

93 

58 

ERC 

M 

0.32 

0.07 

-0.65 

-1.  12 

S 

1.28 

2.33 

2.83 

2.60 

N 

182 

229 

93 

58 

NLC 

M 

-0.04 

0.06 

-0.82 

-1.61 

S 

2.  12 

1.96 

1.98 

1.52 

N 

248 

247 

93 

58 

ELC 

M 

0.  14 

-0. 13 

-0.85 

-1.69 

S 

2.  17 

2.29 

2.  13 

1.79 

N 

185 

229 

93 

58 

859 
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these  constituted  deviates  from  the  mean  of  the  actual  sample  of  data 
points  within  a  given  scale,  language,  and  instructional  year)  And 
indeed,  zero  values  do  not  obtain,  as  the  general  aggregate  trend  in 
Table  1  1s  for  small  positive  deviates  in  the  initial  veYrf  and  ?-aer 
negative  deviates  1n  the  later  years.  y  "*'g 

This  pattern  partially  reflects  the  treatment  of  floor  and 
cei  ing  effects.    As  discussed  1n  Volume  5  (pp.  73-76)  s2cc«s1ve 

li2S12.fl|°P  ?:  I!"8   Ceiling  data  P°ints  for  Individ  a  targe 

•  t^J^'  longitudinal  profiles  were  removed  1n  the  computation  of  the 

indlv  dual    inear  growth  Indices.    The  effect  of  these  data poln? 

n  re m  thl  «?tl!0i1?l¥,l3f  Sl°ped  ■r«*h  ^nct1onsP?s  o 

Zilltt  lf\ll  l  *  t  °f  tJe  Sl?pe*  'nd  concomitantly,  lower  the 
est  mate  of  the  Y-1ntercept.    Since  these  adjusted  growth  Indices  were 
employed  1n  the  computation  of  the  aggregate  slope  andlnterceot 
measures,  individual  target  students'  deviations  co^Juted  f  ^each 

SlfIadS2.POl?tt(?1tJ??t  delett0n  °f  tne  P^louslJ  removed  noo  or 
ceiling  data  points)  will  give  overestimates  1n  the  early  grades  and 
underestimates  In  the  later  grades,  just  as  seen  In  Table  1. 

„h„  J  !fC°nd  cont:ibut1ng  factor  to  this  trend  derives  from  the 
cohort  structure  of  the  study.   As  described  in  Volume  3,  differences 
in  aggregate  growth  Indices  were  associated  with  the  number  of 

onn;£wnLdata.  p?ints'  ,Since  60X  of  the  lineap  estimates  were  based 
on  data  from  cohorts  tracked  only  through  second  grade  (and  thus 

dinJ  onjy  two  data  points  per  target  student),  and  since  the 
™2£,2  I   >t*  ml*  9?nerally  h19her  for  such  two  data  point  cases  as 
compared  to  those  based  on  three  or  four  data  points,  the  larger 
be9e^ect«derage  deviates  found  1n  Instructional  Years  3  and  4  would 

Table  i  presents  the  descriptive  statistics  for  the  deviates 
obtained  for  each  scale  of  the  Spanish  IRAS  for  the  bilingual  sairple. 
The  format  of  this  table  matches  that  of  Table  1  which  presented  the 
English  summaries. 

u  n  Vrlb  "ote  that  the  pattern  found  in  the  English  data  does  not 
hold  In  the  Spanish  data.    Instead,  the  aggregate  picture  1s  one  where 
deviates  are  of  zero  or  small  positive  value  1n  the  early  grades, 
increas  ng  positively  1n  magnitude  1n  the  later  grades,  especially  in 
the  scales  concerned  with  the  reading  of  connected  text.    Of  course 
these  data  are  subject  to  both  the  floor-celling  effects  and  the 
cohort  structure  effects  described  above.    However,  an  additional 
factor  1s  Influential  here.    As  discussed  1n  Volume  5,  the  slopes  of 
the  growth  functions  1n  Span1s»  reading  were  greatly  reduced  from 
those  found  1n  English,  primarily  'ue  to  a  larger  proportion  of  target 
students  who  had  very  limited  success  1n  Spanish  reading  at  each 
instructional  year  (due  to  their  limited  exposure  to  Spanish  -eading 
instruction).    As  a  result,  the  slope  of  the  aggregate  growth  function 
is  based  on  a  larger  proportion  of  zero  slope  components,  and  thus, 
the  influence  1n  the  aggregate  deviate  Indices  of  students  successful 
in  Spanish  reading  1s  Ircreased,  especially  1n  the  later  grades  where 
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Table  2 


Interactive  Reading  Assessment  System  -  Spanish: 
Descriptive  Statistics  on  Deviates  by  Instructional  Year 

for  the  Bilingual  Sample 


Instructional  Yea- 


Seals 

Statistic 

1 

2 

3 

4 

— — — — 

VDC 

M 

0.05 

0.07 

0.  73 

VI  Jl 

S 

3.40 

5.07 

5.50 

5.36 

N 

249 

248 

95 

58 

VDF 

M 

-0.  12 

0.07 

0.81 

S 

3.47 

3.86 

3.37 

3.37 

N 

232 

247 

95 

57 

LDC 

M 

0.  12 

o.  ir 

0.46 

-0.  23 

S 

1.63 

2.02 

1.89 

1.77 

N 

244 

249 

94 

58 

LSP 

M 

-0.  30 

0.65 

4.  44 

-3.  61 

S 

18.76 

24.45 

24.22 

24.04 

N 

250 

244 

93 

56 

SRD 

M 

-0.02 

-0.08 

0.  31 

0.  36 

S 

0.49 

0.89 

1.  16 

1.20 

N 

186 

230 

95 

58 

NRC 

M 

0.60 

0.20 

0.68 

1.27 

S 

0.64 

1.41 

2.28 

2.77 

N 

250 

249 

95 

58 

ERC 

M 

0. 64 

0.20 

0.52 

1.  16 

S 

0.  37 

1.27 

2.21 

2.92 

N 

186 

230 

95 

58 

NLC 

M 

-0.04 

C.05 

1.23 

1.05 

S 

1.95 

2.24 

1.66 

1.45 

N 

248 

247 

95 

58 

ELC 

M 

0.00 

-0.04 

1.30 

1.74 

S 

1.75 

2.25 

1.96 

1.65 

N 

186 

230 

95 

58 
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relatively  more  non-zero  values  are  found  for  those  students  enrolled 
in  Spanish  reading  programs.  »wmenis  enronea 

Correlations  Between  Deviates 

Given  that  the  correlations  between  deviates  within  each 
instructional  year  are  quite  similar  for  the  English  and  Snanlsh  A»t» 
these  will  be  discussed  together.    The  InttJ-SJiutlSi  be?leSn  ?ht 
nine  English  deviates  within  each  Instructional  year  for  the  Mlingual 
samp  e  are  presented  1n  the  four  panels  of  Table  3;  those  fir  the  9 
Hit ]  ££ll*lV       d1Sf1aye?  2"  Tab1e  4«    G1ve"  the  1  near  re  gion- 

these  cMHC^h?nHrw!CJ  6  ^I'1"1  1nd1ces  and  the  Aviations  of 
these  critical  Indices  from  the  aggregate  growth  track   the  mr-rei* 

s  o°unidPabeeir2enft°fc^e  'X  ^  ?f  ?™™  ••tMnNwtwSlo  a  "ear 
should  be  Ident leal.    The  correlations  between  scale  critical  Indices 
^Instructional  year  for  both  the  English  and  Spanish  data  for  the 
b  lingual  sample  were  presented  1n  Table  37  of  Volume  5.    The  slight 

of  rsina^ie?d??fnrntr%srrespondin9.tabies  are  due  to  ^ 

of  a  single  (different)  IRAS  component  for  five  students  which  showed 
extreme  negative  growth  patterns.    These  students  came  from  the 
ISIS?! :  !PHS^eS  WJ6re  9rowth  functions  were  based  on  only  two  data 
SntJStlStS!  6  9         functions  derived  from  them  seemed 

laraeISine?li1?«ih!.tab!e^  th?  corre1atio"  coefficients  are  generally 
larger  In  English  than  1n  Spanish,  and  both  show  steady  Increases  1n 
magnitude  over  the  Instructional  years.    The  patterns  of  relations, 
however,  remain  fairly  stable  over  Instructional  years,  and  are  quite 
similar  for  both  English  and  Spanish.  q 

The  highest  correlations  for  the  formal  language  scales 
(Vocabulary  Definition,  Narrative  Listening  Comprehension,  and 
Expository  Listening  Comprehension)  are  those  obtained  between  each 
other.    To  a  lesser  degree,  these  scales  are  also  related  to  the 
reading  scales    Sentence  Reading,  Narrative  Reading  Comprehension,  and 
Expository  Reading  Comprehension),  where  the  relative  magnitudes  of 
the  relations  Increase  with  each  Instructional  year.    Their  weakest 
relations  are  with  the  decoding  scales  (Vocabulary  Decoding, 
Letter-sound  Decoding,  and  Letter-sound  Spelling),  which  also  grow  in 
relative  strength  over  the  Instructional  years. 

Similarly,  for  the  decoding  scales,  the  highest  correlations  at 
each  instructlone1  year  are  the  1ntra-scale  correlations  between 
them.    To  a  lesser  degree,  these  scales  are  related  to  the  reading 
scales,  and  also  show  an  Increase  1n  relative  magnitude  over  Instruc- 
tional years.    Their  weakest  relations  are  with  the  formal  language 
scales,  again  showing  Increases  in  relative  magnitude  with  increases 
in  schooling. 

The  reading  scales  also  follow  this  pattern:    highest  relations 
between  each  other,  weaker  relations  with  decoding,  and  weakest  rela- 
tions with  formal  language,  with  the  latter  two  sets  o'  relations 
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Table  3 


Interactiva  Reading  Assessment  System  -  English- 
Corral  at ions  between  Deviates  by  Instructional  Year 
for  the  Bilingual  Sample 


SCALE 


YEAR  SCALE  VCD 


VDF 

LDC 

LSP 

SRD 

NRC 

ERC 

Ml  P 
hill 

.52 

.74 

.74 

.86 

.83 

.78 

.34 

.47 

.38 

.38 

.  43 

.  43 

•  50 

— 

.78 

.69 

.60 

.59 

.38 

.44 

.  64 

-  Al 

ah 

•  ol 

•  38 

.  88 

m  /  f 

.47 

91 

.  *  X 

•  O  / 

•  48 

.  OO 

•  4t 

.  bv 

.75 

.76 

.77 

.78 

.77 

.73 

.54 

.63 

.58 

.  59 

.  60 

.  62 

.  JO 

•  61 

•  64 

.  72 

.66 

.64 

.60 

.43 

.31 

A  at 

•  OU 

A  eT 

•  43 

•  Si 

.  flA 

.  DO 

a 

•  D4 

•  66 

.  0*T 

•  77 

A  1 

TV 

•  /5 

r  DO 

.77 

.75 

.74 

.77 

.77 

.76 

.64 

.68 

.53 

.62 

.59 

.62 

.59 

.63 

.64 

.70 

.69 

.68 

.67 

.48 

.58 

.64 

.60 

.62 

.52 

,  56 

.87 

.88 

.69 

.72 

.95 

.78 

.81 

.75 

.81 

.92 

.81 

.82 

.79 

.73 

.88 

.87 

.71 

.77 

.63 

.63 

.61 

.78 

.78 

.^1 

.70 

.70 

.61 

.81 

.78 

.  71 

.78 

.53 

.67 

.66 

.^1 

,55 

.74 

.71 

.61 

.64 

.9^ 

.«4 

.86 

.79 

.85 

.92 

44 
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VCD 
VDF 
LDC 
LSP 
SRD 
NRC 
ERC 
NLC 
ELC 

VCD 
VDF 
LDC 
LSP 
SRD 
NRC 
ERC 
NLC 
ELC 

VCD 
VDF 
LDC 
LSP 
SRD 
NRC 
ERC 
NLC 
ELC 

VCD 
VDF 
LDC 
LSP 
SRD 
NRC 
ERC 
NLC 
ELC 


0 
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Table  4 


Interactive  Reading  Assessment  System  -  Spanish: 
Correlations  between  Deviates  by  Instructional  Year 
for  the  Bilingual  Sample 


SCALE 


YEAR  SCALE  VCD 


VDF 

LDC 

LSP 

SRD 

NRC 

ERC 

NLC 

ELC 

.63 

.83 

.79 

.83 

.63 

.44 

.34 

.39 

.64 

.60 

.62 

.41 

.25 

.59 

.57 

.82 

.76 

.53 

.35 

.39 

.47 

— 

.74 

.5* 

.38 

.37 

.44 

- 

.57 

.37 

.39 

.39 

- 

.69 

.24 

.33 

- 

.  IS 

.23 

— 

.88 

— 

.68 

,85 

.87 

.86 

.77 

.74 

.54 

.53 

.58 

.63 

.61 

.49 

.44 

.65 

.60 

.89 

.77 

.64 

.57 

.54 

.51 

— 

.78 

.67 

.5* 

.53 

.49 

- 

.82 

.78 

.51 

.53 

- 

.96 

.49 

.53 

- 

.44 

.51 

- 

.88 

- 

.  72 

.82 

.83 

.80 

.76 

.77 

.3r, 

.47 

.57 

.59 

.56 

.58 

.56 

.48 

82 

.69 

.64 

.61 

.30 

.37 

.74 

.64 

.62 

.33 

.39 

.80 

.  79 

.42 

.50 

.96 

.  49 

.57 

.48 

.58 

.84 

.87 

.82 

.89 

.73 

.75 

.  78 

.51 

.56 

.60 

.79 

.55 

.62 

.66 

.50 

.56 

.79 

.73 

.71 

.69 

.36 

.40 

.71 

.74 

.75 

.47 

.48 

.80 

.  78 

.34 

.42 

.97 

.57 

.61 

.60 

.66 

.86 

3 


VCD 
VDF 
LDC 
LSP 
SRD 
NRC 
ERC 
NLC 
ELC 

VCD 
VDF 
LDC 
LSP 
SRD 
NRC 
ERC 
NLC 
ELC 

VCD 
VDF 
LDC 
LSP 
SRD 
NRC 
ERC 
NLC 
ELC 

VCD 
VDF 
LDC 
LSP 
SRD 
NRC 
ERC 
NLC 
ELC 
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increasing  in  relative  magnitude  with  increases  in  instructional 

jrcarS* 


The  concept  of  separable  components  in  reading  is  a  Question  of 
substantial  importance  both  theoretically  and  practically  Man? 
experts  would  probably  hold  either  that  (a)  reading  is  best  de«P1h.H 
as  a  one-dimensional  aptitude  or  achievement   or  (b)  rea g  Is  a 
complexly  related  set  of  interactive  dimensions.    Both  "these 
positions  lead  to  the  same  conclusion  -  no  discernible  structure  in 
the  relations  amcng  component  reading  skills.    The  present  find'nas 
reveal  a  structure,  which  in  first  grade  comprises  (a Worm  skills 

wSrdPsOC!nd1?c9lSSh°n?,1a:9Ua9e*  <b)  1eve1  of  *k111  '"   e  sing  ■ 

words,  and  (c)  ability  to  comprehend  printed  materials.  This 

structure  becomes  less  clearcut  1n  later  grades,  with  h1ah 

correlations  among  all  of  the  IRAS  components. 

At  least  three  hypotheses  can  be  put  forward  to  explain  this 
trend.    First,  it  may  be  a  fundamental  developmental  tendency  with 
Increasing  age.  competence  tends  to  converge  tTa  level  reflective  of 
the  domain  and  the  Individual.    Second,  it  may  be  an  Inherent  demlnd 

?IwJUJriCUlr;    10  the  b69lnn1n9  a  student  may  be  more  or  leTs 
talented  in  certain  aspects  of  reading,  but  1n  the  later  arades  the 
requirements  of  skilled  reading  require  the  Individual  V?uN    t  all 

J?9!th?rj;   «\,ta?k  that  1s  rea,1zed  "1th        or  less  success  by  a 
given  Individual.    Finally,  It  may  be  that  the  convergence  Is  a 
product  of  the  way  that  reading  Instruction  1s  organized,     f  a 
student  1s  Identified  as  wanting  or  with  promise  In  a  particular  area 
of  reading,  or  »1n  general,"  then  the  level  of  Instruction  Sill  bt 
designed  to  suit  that  perception. 


Predictor  Variables 

in  th^^„^inJ?^t10n,  fhe  tw0  c1asses  of  Predict<>r  variables  employed 
in  the  Integrative  analyses  are  discussed  giving  their  associated 
descriptive  statistics  first,  then  their  Inter-correlations  (I.e.,  an 
assessment  of  the  degree  of  predictor  cc! 1 1near1ty).    The  first  class 
Va  ! d,ces kCOnta1?S  ^e  precursor  variables,  and  Includes  (a)  English 
and  Spanish  oral  language  skill  at  kindergarten  entry  and  (b) 
knowledge  of  the  English  and  Spanish  alphabet  (for  Instructional  Year 
1  analyn),  or  previous  year's  performance  (for  analyses  of 
Instructional  Years  2  through  4).    Instruction  variables  constitute 
the  second  class  of  Indices,  Including  (a)  the  number  of  years  of 
Spanish  reading,  (b)  the  dimensions  of  observed  Instruction,  (c)  the 
dimer  Ions  of  planned  Instruction,  (d)  the  averarje  percentage  of  days 
present  In  school,  and  (e)  the  three  orthogonal  site  contrasts. 

Descriptive  Statistics 

Table  5  presents  the  descriptive  statistics  for  each  of  these 
predictors  for  each  Instructional  year  for  the  bilingual  sample.  The 
variables  are  listed  along  the  left-hand  margin  with  Instructional 
years  defining  the  right-hand  columns.    For  each  scale,  the  mean  (M) 
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Table  5 


Descriptive  Statistics  i 

for  th 


Scale  Statistic 


ENGCATG 

M 

S 

SPNCATG 

M 

S 

SFSTALPH 

M 

ENGLISH 

S 

SFSTALPH 

M 

SPANISH 

S 

PROGGRP 

M 

S 

PROGY 

M 

S 

RAMOS-M 

M 

ENGLISH 

S 

CHECK— M 

M 

ENGLISH 

S 

RAMOS-M 

M 

SPANISH 

S 

CHECK-M 

M 

SPANISH 

S 

PRESPRY 

M 

S 

SITE05 

M 

S 

SITE35 

M 

S 

SITE12 

M 

S 
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Predictors  by  Instructional  Year 
Bilingual  Sample 


Instructi  onal  Year 
(Number  of  Cases) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

(249) 

(248) 

(93) 

(58) 

O.  09 

0.  08 

-0.03 

0.07 

1.00 

1.00 

1.01 

1.  01 

O.  10 

0.  1 1 

0.56 

0.52 

1.00 

1.00 

0.83 

C  86 

-0.  36 

0.94 

-0. 59 

0.81 

1 . 42 

1.44 

2. 12 

2.  16 

1.74 

1,  73 

2.  10 

2.  30 

-0. 29 

-0.32 

-0.23 

-0.45 

0.96 

0.95 

0.98 

0.  90 

0.  15 

0.  12 

0.05 

0.03 

0.36 

0.  33 

0.23 

0.  18 

0. 20 

0.  11 

0.03 

0.02 

0.40 

0.31 

0.  18 

0.  13 

O.  7 1 

0.  76 

0.81 

0.88 

U.  ^3 

0.  43 

0.39 

0.33 

0.70 

0.65 

0.54 

0.69 

0.46 

0.48 

0.50 

0.47 

93.52 

94.32 

94.50 

95.51 

6.60 

7.48 

7.37 

7.21 

0.00 

0.00 

-0.01 

-0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.00 

0.00 

-0.00 

0.00 

0.01 

0.01 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

-0.00 

0.01 

0.01 

0.02 

0.02 
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EN6CATG:  English  {1-JHJJJ.t*  category  based  .  tMchpr 
SPNCATG:  Spanish  "Jjjgrtj.  .-try  category  based  on  teacher 
SFSTALPH:    Stanford  Foundation  Skills  T.<r  alphabet 

VrluiV'm//lc°9nJii'!"  ""dory,  separately  for 
English  and  Spanish  (dichotomous) 


PROGGRP: 


Number  of  years  enrolled  in  Spanish  reading 
(continuous) 


PROGYx:       Indicator  of  enrollment  in  Spanish  reading  in 
DAunc  u      !n^ructio"«l  Year  x  (dichotomous) 
RAMOS-M:     Indicator  of  missing  RAMOS  factor  data  in  the  present 

year  (dichotomous) 
CHECK-M:     Indicator  of  missing  Checklist  factor  data  in  the 

present  year  (dichotomous) 
PRESPRYx:    Averaqe  percentage  of  days  attended  in 
......        Instructional  Year  x  (continuous) 

Site  contrast  between  border  and  nonborder  sites 

(dichotomous) 

sit!?!.8      SI!  cont™l  !*tween  nonborder  sites  (dichotomous) 
SI7E12.      Site  contrast  between  border  sites  based  on  degree  of 
urban  influence  (dichotomous) 

wSre^^^'o^nHuJlS^n^^^r5*  the  RAM0S  and  Checklist  factor  sco.-es 
were  also  Included  in  the  integrative  analyses.    The  descriDtive  data 

drawer  tZ  PuTV"  T!b1e  6  (RAM0S  data>  and  Ta"r7P  ec  1  st 
data)  for  the  English  dimensions  of  instruction,  and  Tables  8  and  9 

Z.l  !,  f'h  Sh  ]n?fructiona1  dimensions.    A  discussiol  if  each  of 
these  variables  follows. 

Precursors 

nn  a„T!lool!!d?X  ?f  or2!  1an9ua9e  ski11      kindergarten  entry  was  based 
on  an  approximate  median  split  of  the  teacher  rating  data  from  the 

LraL.i|n?"a!erkr°f1f1?nCV  Rat1n<?  Sca1?  (0LPRS>-    The  1ine*p  Unctions 

[^'^"  thes*  d««  "ere  presented  in  Table  8  of  Volume  4.  The 
median  split  was  based  on  the  Fall  kindergarten  rating*,  divided  into 
JUS* ateJor*es  f°  ach1eve  «n  approximate  even  distribute  of  students 
with  n  the  two  languages.   Based  on  the  five-point  OLPRS  rating  scale, 
a  value  of  3.0  or  above  defined  the  high  English  category,  and  4.0  or 
above  defined  the  high  Spanish  category,    In*  both  languages!  the  high 
category  was  coded  as  +1  and  the  low  category  as  -1.    As  such,  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  aggregate  skill  in  English  at  kindergarten 
entry   as  rated  by  teachers)  was  lower  than  that  for  Spanish,  and  the 
resulting  definitions  of  relatively  "high"  and  "low"  skill  based  on 
the  two  median  splits  roflect  this  difference. 

From  Table  5,  the  summary  values  for  English  entry  indicate 
approximately  equal  numbers  of  high  (3.0  or  above)  and  low  entry 
target  students,  with  slightly  more  high  entry  students  in 
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Tabl»  6 


Reading  and  Mathmatics  Oburvation  Syatam  -  Enoliaht 
D.«criptiv.  St.ti.tic.  on  Factor  Scot.,  for  Each  In.tructional  Yaar 

for  thm  Bilingual  Saapl. 


INSTRUCTIONAL  YEAR 


FACTOR  STATISTIC 


ETT             M  0.009  -0.001  -0.003  0.000 

SD  0.349  0.338  0.348  0.349 

061             M  -0.007  0.000  -0.002  0.000 

„_            SD  0.322  0.361  0.334  0.370 

OFL             »  0.000  -0.013  -0.002  -0.002 

3D  0.366  0.434  0.380  0.427 

ADC             M  0.060  0.022  0.009  0.000 

SD  0.368  0.64S  0.619  0.618 

P*0             M  -0.016  0.000  -O.002  0.000 

SD  0.377  0.333  0.329  0.274 

8,11             M  -0.032  0.009  0.009  0.000  _ 

8P  °'499  O'442  0.490  0.367        Si  263 

N8T             "  0.000  0.000  0.000  0.000  0.000 

SD  1.000  1.000  1.000  1.000  1.000 

N  140  213  224  94  39 


0.000 
0.302 
0.000 
0.333 

-0.002 
0.330 
0.009 
0.625 

-0.001 
0.377 
0.000 
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Tabl.  7 


R.ading  «nd  M«th»i»atic.  Ob««-v«tion  Syst.*  -  Soani.h, 
D..cnptiv.  St.ti.tic.  on  Factor  Scar..  far  2^10.^^.1  Y..r 

▼or  thM  Bilingual  Sa.pl. 


INSTRUCTIONAL  YEAR 


FACTOR    STATISTIC  0  l  2  3  ~ 

"  -0.012  -oTooI  "oToOO  "oToOO 

MT              2  2" 309  °*391  °'376  0-240  0.117 

si!  J"000  -°'0i2  °-000  0.000  0  OOO 

err           »  0.420  0.530  0.433  0.547  0  105 


an  0-°°*  0.000  0.000  0.000 

NST             2  J"  Si  °'566  0-323  0.375  0.545 

3D  2*2?  ~0-004  0.000  0.000 

ADC             2  n'Si  2"  25  °'334  0.486  0.587 

en  o-ooo  0.000  0.000  0.000  0.000 

SMT              2  n"^  °-729  °-7A1  0  667 

SMT            "  o.ooo  0.000  0.000  0.000  0,000 

CNT             2  -2'™  S*497  °-461  °'416  0.121 

CNT             "  -0-003  -0-003  0.014  0.010  0.000 

SD  0.413  0.392  0.363  0.254 


N  67  73  62 


0.285 


20 
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Tabla  8 


Checklist  -  English i 
Dascriptiv.  Statistic,  on  Factor  Scorn  for  Each  Instructional  Y.ar 

for  thm  Bi  Ungual  Saapla 

INSTRUCTIONAL  YEAR 


FACTOR     STATISTIC        0  1  2  3 

AC"             «  0.010  0.040  0.000  0.000 

SD  0.648  0.732  0.378  0.S8C 

0FL             M  0.004  -0.002  0.001  0.000 

SD  0.337  0.323  0.340  0.293 

STW             M  0.000  0.000  0.000  0.000 

SD  0.731  0.807  0.810  0.806 

PnT             M  -0.011  -0.010  -0.004  -0.001 

3D  0.473  0.331  0.433  0.322 

QRV             M  0.000  0.004  0.006  0.002 

SD  0.487  0.447  0.423  0.482 

N  163  203  228  97 
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0.000 

0.370 
0.000 
0.280 
0.0O0 
0.780 
0.000 
0.381 
0.000 
0.443 

60 


Tabla  9 


.  Checklist  -  Spanish! 

Daacrxpt^v.  Statistic,  on  Factor  Scorw  for  Each  In.tructional  Y.ar 

tor  thm  Bilingual  Saapla 


FACTOR    STATISTIC  0 


ADC 

M 

O.OCO 

3D 

0.596 

STW 

M 

0.000 

SD 

0.364 

PUT 

H 

0.000 

SO 

0.389 

DTC 

M 

0.004 

3D 

0.632 

NST 

H 

0.000 

3D 

1.000 

N 

93 

INSTRUCTIONAL  YEAR 


1 

2 

3 

4 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.378 

0.320 

0.333 

0.340 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.682 

0.784 

0.804 

0.679 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.421 

0.419 

0.306 

0.246 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.008 

0.603 

0.367 

0.304 

0.380 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

73 

90 

48 

21 
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Instructional  Years  1,2  and  3   and  slightly  more  low  entry  students 
I \Ia  I       ?"a    Year/;    F?r  Spanish  entry  skill ,  Instructional  Years 
1  and  2  similarly  contain  slightly  more  high  entry  target  students 
(4.0  or  above),  but  Instructional  Years  3  and  4  show  substantially 
more  such  target  students  (a  ratio  slightly  above  3  to  1).    Such  would 
be  expected  given  the  cohort  structured  the  study,  as  iudents 
tracked  through  third  and  fourth  grade  came  entirely  fr0ffl  the  border 
sites  where  support  '.r  Spanish  and  thus,  resulting  ski  11 .  was  much 

Two  Indices  of  previous  year's  achievement  were  employed.  For 
analyses  of  the  first  Instructional  year,  -he  dlchotomous  contrast  for 

^  THfrf!l.thVlph?btt..?M  ?Sed  (Eng11sh  or  SPan1sh  dependlno  on 
the  IRAS  data  set  analyzed).    In  subsequent  Instructional  yearsi  the 

£U!iJ!3l!  I     f  Jr0V5e  prevUjs  1nstru't1onal  year  was  employed. 
The  alphabet  knowledge   ndex  was  derived  from  data  on  the  combined 
recognition  and  production  tasks  of  the  Stanford  Foundation  Sk1H 
Test.    The  summary  data  for  these  1nd1ce?were  treated  in  volume  5, 

J!?  ^%>k?  ISJ,dat?  Prese2ted  1n  Tal>1es  4  and  5,  and  the  Spanish 
data  1n  Tables  11  and  12.    For  the  current  analyses,  approximate 
median  splits  were  generated  from  these  data.    For  English,  the 
relatively  high  alphabet  knowledge  category  was  defined  by  averaged 
recogn  tlon/productlon  scores  greater  than  50%,  and  for  Spanish,  the 
high  alphabet  knowledge  category  was  defined  by  averaged  recognition/ 
production  scores  greater  than  20%.    Again,  within  both  languages,  the 
high  category  received  a  +1  value,  the  low  category,  a  value  of  -1. 
As  w  th  oral  language  entry  skill,  it  1s  Important  to  remember  the 
English-Spanish  difference:    English  alphabet  knowledge  at 
kindergarten)  was  greater  than  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  alphabet,  and 
the  resulting  definitions  of  relatively  "high"  and  "low"  skill  reflect 
this  dfference  1n  the  two  median  splits. 

As  seen  1n  Table  5,  the  values  for  both  the  English  and  Spanish 
alphabet  knowledge  Indices  Indicate  more  low  knowledge  target  students 
than  high  knowledge  target  students  (a  2  to  1  ratio  :n  English  and  a  3 
to  1  ratio  1n  Spanish). 

Instruction 

Two  Indices  reflecting  enrollment  in  Spanish  reading  programs 
were  computed.    These  Indices  were  based  on  the  Instructional  program 
variable  discussed  1n  Volume  6,  with  descriptive  statistics  for  the 
variable  presented  1n  Table  50  of  that  volume.    The  first  Index 
captured  the  students'  history  of  Spanish  reading.    For  this  variable 
no  Spanish  reading  was  coded  as  0;  Spanish  reading  only  1n  klndergar-' 
ten  was  coded  as  i;  Spanish  reading  1n  K  and  1  was  coded  as  2;  K-2  as 
3;  K-3  as  4;  and  K-4  as  5.    In  addition,  a  second  Index  of  Spanish 
reading  was  also  computed.    This  variable  simply  coded  whether  or  not 
a  student  was  currently  enrolled  1n  Spanish  reading  for  the  Instruc- 
tional year  under  analysis,  with  a  value  of  +1  Indicating  such 
enrollment,  and  -1  Indicating  no  Spanish  reading  enrollment  for  the 
relevant  Instructional  year. 
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TahipTS\^hfI0rn  the  P:°?rarn  history  variable  (PROGGRP)  given  in 
Table  5  show  the  expected  increase  for  the  number  of  years  of  Spanish 

Fo  h"e9  finrsbt°tthwome?nnsta?JCMand?rd  dev1at1°n  0ver  ^SSoIil'SlJS 
SMnllh  nUnfJ^. ln!tric;1?na!  years*  the  avera9e  number  of  years  of 

ir"nruchtironadl1ny9elrs!hOUt  M'  1nCreaSing  t0  2'2  b>  tne  1a«  two 

thP  J^nr^™5  of1»P*',««  Instructional  dimensions  were  employed  in 
the  integration  analyses,  those  based  on  observed  instruction  deMvld 
from  the  Reading- and  Mathematics  Observations™?^"  25  till* 
on  planned  Instruction  (aerived  from ^^cBS^kffitf  ^uSSi 
descriptions  of  these  data  were  fully  gtvfn  n  VolS  6  a  }fo1  \Z*  > 
(a)  tngllsh  observed  instruction  factor  scores  1n  Tables  I  and  J  k\ 
English  planned  instruction  factor  scores  ?n  Ta   es   J  nd  Tl,  W 

?5?  Sn?JhSeTd  LnsJruct1on  factor  scor«  1n  Tables  16  and  17,  and 
(d)  Spanish  planned  Instruction  factor  scores  1n  Tables  38  and  So  a« 
an  aid  to  the  reader,  the  overall  descriptive  statistics  forthlla 
factors  for  each  language  and  Instrument  by  fns     ct  In  l  l^aJe 
been  reproduced  here  1n  Tables  6  through  9.         ucclonai  year  ™™ 

The  descriptive  statistics  for  the  instruction  factor  scores  were 

In^mJlnE?        '  ^  "f*"  V9lUeS  f°T  eaCh  faCt0r  WlthlS  each 

Instructional  year  are  close  to  0.  Recall  that  the  procedure  for 
Zr\  3  liV?  1nv0lved  standardization  (by  Instructional 

221?.?^   !6ra9ed  SUmmary  1nd1ces  f1rst«  then  lighting  and 
rT!hL°Ii!a^r  'hT?6^  va1ueS-    As  such«  the  resulting  values  are 
2^JSSe1veSSta!ldard1zed'  and  thus  standard  deviations  of  1  are  not 
expected,  nor  found,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  tables. 

fn  i"dex  0f  whether  the  Instructional  Indices  just  described 
SliJlJIfwV  esi1mated  ra1ues  due  to  missing  data  was  computed 
IIEHf!!*   °r  ob*fved  instruction  and  planned  Instruction.  Such 

tl     1n  order  to  maximize  tie  number  of  cases  available 
analysis.    For  each  language  and  Instrument,  these  values  were 

2!wli*r  c?^Whether  ^  °f  tne  1rstruct1onal  factor  scores  were 
estimated  (using  the  mean  value  for  the  appropriate  factor  and 
instruct  onal  year)  due  to  missing  data,  with  values  of  +1  Indicating 
that  at  least  one  of  the  factor  scores  v*as  estimated,  and  a  value  of  0 
ma1 eating  that  none  of  the  factor  scores  were  so  estimated. 

From  Table  5,  the  amount  of  estimated  English  RAMOS  data  was 
generally  low,  and  declined  over  the  four  Instructional  years  from  15% 
of  the  cases  to  3*.    Estimated  English  Checklist  data  also  showed  a 
similar  trend,  declining  from  20%  to  2%.    These  missing  cases  In  large 
degree  reflect  the  number  of  students  who  were  enrolled  1n  exclusive 
5p«n1sh  reading  programs  and  thus  did  not  receive  English  reading. 
Note  that  the  estimates,  being  mean  values,  do  not  enter  Into  the 
evaluation  of  the,  contribution  of  Individual  Instructional  factors  to 
reading  deviate  predictions.    They  simply  maintain  the  maximum  number 
of  cases    for  purposes  of  assessing  the  effects  of  the  other  predictor 
variables),  allowing  the  Instructional  assessments  to  be  based  on  the 
actual  data  values  available. 
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For  the  Spanish  Instructional  factor  estimates,  the  values  are 
much  higher,  as  would  be  expected  given  the  number  of  students  who  did 
not  receive  Spanish  reading  instruction.    For  the  RAMOS  factors  the 
percentage  of  estimated  cases  1s  fairly  stable  across  instructional 
llrl  in!^Pa?  "g  fb0Ut  80%/    S1m1lar1y.  *or  the  Checklist  data,  Jthin 

?X;?l!nal         af°UJ  65X  0f  the  cases  contained  missing 
S5li«h  !2Ji2t«r,!at1!?1*  1arge  numbers  of  «timated  values  in 
?S  til  hJ2#lH  instruction,  one  can  expect  an  artlfactual  reduction 
in  the  predictive  power  of  these  Independent  varlbles. 

rnnt,fI^n^hf„rPha51L°n  "t1me  °"  task" ■  tne  Integrative  analyses 
fnr  lll  i.itl   **  °J  the  ave?9e  Percentage  of  days  present  in  school 
for  the  instru-    onal  year  under  analysis.    These  data  were  based  on 

J2USrI  SnJ!:C;  reC.°rd!  "llected  at  the  end  of  each  academic  year 
for  each  of  the  target  students.    As  seen  in  Table  5,  the  average 

Sk'TSJ9?  If  hi9h  S  about  95X'  but  the  standard  Elation  value  of 
about  7X  Indicates  that  some  students  were  absent  from  school  for  a 
substantial  amount  of  time. 

Finally,  to  assess  any  remaining  contributions  of  Instruction 
associated  with  specific  sites,  the  Integrative  analyses  employed 
three  orthogonal  site  contrast  Indices.    The  first  variable  contrasted 
the  border  and  nonborder  sites.    The  second  site  contrast  allowed  the 
two  nonborder  sites  to  be  compared.    The  third  Index  defined  a 
contrast  within  the  border  sites  which  allowed  the  two  sites  with 
relatively  low  degrees  of  urban  Influence  (Sites  0  and  1)  to  be 
compared  with  the  remaining  border  site  which  showed  a  relatively  high 
degree  of  urban  Influence  (Site  2).    These  site  differences  were 
discussed  1n  the  site  descriptions  presented  1n  Appendix  A  of  Volume 
z.    Orthogonal  contrast  codings  were  used  by  employing  weights  based 
upon  the  number  of  target  students  at  each  site.    Thus,  for  the  border 
versus  nonborder  site  contrast  (Sites  0,  1,  and  2  versus  Sites  3  and 
5),  border  site  target  students  received  a  coding  of  -1/108,  while 
nonborder  site  target  students  received  values  of  +1/146,  reflecting 
the  number  of  target  students  found  within  each  site  category.  For 
the  contrast  within  the  nonborder  sites,  Site  3  students  received  a 
value  wf  -1//5,  Site  "     -qet  students  received  a  value  of  +1/70,  and 
the  .-order  site  stuc  t     jites  0,  1,  and  2)  received  values  of  0. 
Finally,  for  the  wi        .order  site  contrast,  target  students  from 
Sites  0  and  1  received  values  of  -1/72,  Site  2  target  students 
received  values  of  +1/36,  and  the  nonborder  site  target  students 
(Sites  3  and  5)  received  values  of  0. 

Having  given  the  descriptive  statistics  for  the  set  of  predictor 
variables,  we  next  turn  to  a  discussion  of  their  Interrelatedness. 

Co111near1t1es  Among  Predictors 

As  noted  earlier  1n  the  volume,  one  of  the  major  threats  to  a 
clearly  Interpretable  regression  anal>s1s  1s  the  presence  of  confound- 
ings  or  coll 1near1t1es  1n  the  set  of  predictor  factors.    This  section 
reviews  the  correlations  among  the  predictors  for  each  of  the 
dependent  measures. 


The  correlation  matrices  in  this  section  all  have  the  same 
general  form,  paralleling  the  order  in  which  predictors  were  intro- 
duced into  the  regression  equation.    Each  matrix  contains  entries  both 
above  and  below  the  main  diagonal;  those  above  are  for  Year  1  data 
and  those  below  the  diagonal  are  for  Year  2  data     Z  data  for  Years 

sons     fiX       lle2\bUt  iri  n0t  reported  for  the  following  Pea! 
ln  i    '  f  !Se  data  are  from  restricted  cohorts,  and  so  are  of 

somewhat  less  Interest  than  those  from  the  first  two  years.  Second 

and'  lSietStJS!;/nd  C°nCluSl0ns  are  u"ch"9ed  between  tie  *  "t  two 

Most  of  the  predictors  form  an  Identical  set  over  the  set  of 

^rSXiJriir?-    ThatJS'  the  program'  '"tructlonal,  and  "it  e 
predictors  are  largely  the  same  as  one  goes  from  Vocabulary  Decodlnq 

to  Vocabulary  Definition  to  Letter-sound  Decoding,  and   o  on.  The 

precursor  predictors  (previous  year's  performance  do  change  of 

course.    Moreover,  there  are  some  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  sample 

from  one  measure  to  another,  and  these  have  both  potential  and  real 

effects  on  certain  features  of  the  colli  marl  ty  structure  Threl 

Sl^n^n^VJ^??      ??ntenCe  Read1ng«  ExP°s1tor;  Readtng 
Comprehension,  and  Expository  Listening  Comprehension  -  because  they 
were  Introduced  as  part  of  the  test  battery  upon  entry  of  the  third 
cohort  of  students  Into  first  grade.    In  any  event,  tt  seemeS 
worthwhile  to  present  the  colllnearlty  matrices  for  each  of  the 
outcome  measures,  in  order  to  determine  any  variations  that  might 

Predictors  for  English  Reading 

c   ,  TfMe  *?  d1sPla^s  the  collinear1t1es  for  Years  1  and  2  for 
English  Vocabulary  Decoding.    We  will  examine  this  table  In  some 
detail,  as  a  prototype  of  those  that  follow. 

Precursor  factors.    The  first  predictor,  row-wise  and 
column-wise,  1s  entry  language  classification,  the  student's  oral 
language  competence  as  rated  by  the  kindergarten  teacher  on  entry  to 
kindergarten,  divided  Into  above  and  below  median  categories  as  a 
contrast.    In  Year  1,  this  measure  for  Vocabulary  Decoding  1s 
corre  ated  .32  with  performance  at  the  beginning  of  Year  1  (actually 
the  Alphabet  Knowledge  contrast  from  the   beginning  of  kindergarten  or 
first  grade).    The  corresponding  correlation  for  Year  2  1s    39-  here 
the  previous  year's  performance  1s  actually  the  deviation  for  ' 
Vocabulary  Decoding  as  measured  at  the  end  of  Year  1. 

Entry  language  classification  1s  negatively  correlated  with  the 
two  measures  of  program:    PROGGRP  Is  the  number  of  years  that  a 
student  received  Spanish  reading  Instruction,  and  PRQGYn  Is  an  Index 
that  1s  1  If  the  student  was  assigned  to  Spanish  Instruction  during 
the  target  year  and  0  otherwise.    In  both  years  the  correlation  ranges 
around  a  value  of  -.4  for  both  program  Indices;  the  student  who  is 
rated  relatively  high  In  English  on  kindergarten  entry  1s  less  likely 
to  be  assigned  to  Spanish  reading  Instruction,  a  validation  of  sorts 
that  children  are  not  assigned  to  these  bilingual  programs  at  random. 
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Table  10 


cn 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
!6 
17 
13 
19 
20 
21 
22 


ENGCftTG 

PREVYR 

TROGGRr 

PROGY* 

R-ETT 

R-DGI 

R-QfL 

R-ftOC 

R-PRO 

R-5HT 

R-NST 

C-ftCH 

C-QFL 

C-5TM 

C-PMT 

C-GRU 

R-NISS 

C-I1ISS 

PRE5PRY 

SITE05 

SITE35 

SITE12 


Correlation  Matrix  Shotting  Extent  and  Pattern  of  Col  1  ineari  t  i< 
rWr>9  Pr  s2ictor«  for  UOCHBULftRY  DECODING     <IRHS  -E> 
Year  1  above  diagonal  |  Yaar  2  be  lot*  diagonal 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

100 

32 

-38 

-43 

9 

1 

13 

1 

-2 

-11 

o 

39 

100 

-27 

-28 

C 

7 

-2 

2 

2 

j 

-37 

-28 

too 

94 

-32 

30 

6 

21 

24 

29 

-37 

-32 

93 

100 

-35 

24 

-5 

19 

21 

33 

s 

m 

4 

6 

-21 

-23 

100 

-2 

6 

-20 

-20 

-11 

-12 

4 

-3 

29 

24 

-16 

100 

-9 

47 

56 

16 

10 

6 

-5 

-5 

-11 

36 

33 

100 

-6 

3 

-26 

-36 

-3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

-4 

15 

100 

34 

30 

11 

11 

29 

21 

15 

-26 

37 

-13 

-2 

100 

22 

-4 

-2 

12 

17 

11 

-33 

-16 

-37 

-26 

15 

100 

6 

9 

-7 

-34 

-27 

11 

-25 

16 

1 

-49 

-10 

100 

24 

48 

-16 

-14 

! 

-20 

-7 

16 

27 

-2 

-13 

20 

23 

-25 
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Next  in  the  list  of  predictors  is  previous  year's  performance. 
I5^L^nSur!  is  ne9at1ve1y  correlated  with  the  program  variables 
(PROGGRP  and  PROGVn)  in  both  years  at  a  level  of  about  -.3.    That  is 
a  student  whose  previous  year's  performance  is  below  oar  (in  Enqlish* 
Voca  Decoding)  is  more  likely  to  have  been  assigned  to  rela- 

tively ... we  years  of  Spanish  reading  Instruction,  and  to  be  in  a 
Spanish  reading  Instruction  program  Jurlng  the  target  year. 

The  only  other  consistent  pattern  1n  which  PREVYR  1s  related  to 
?-J?P»Ke21c!orV*  1Vear  2«  *here  the  correlaTTorTSith  the  Check- 
Uli/Si?  P°Sliiv?*  a  re1at1on  tJ'at  shows  up  for  several 

otherTOS  measures.   ACM  1s  the  Checklist  factor  measuring  the 
reported  emphasis  on  comprehension  compared  with  decoding;  students 
whose  previous  year's  Vocabulary  Decoding  scores  were  relatively 
positive  were  more  likely  to  receive  relatively  greater  emphasis  on 
comprehension  activities.    This  pattern  reappears  in  later  tables  in 
this  series  for  IRAS  measures  tapping  decoding  skIII,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Expository  Reading  Comprehension,  but  1s  not  found  for  the 
measures  of  listening  comprehension.    The  finding  has  a  straightfor- 
ward interpretation:  students  whose  decoding  skills  are  reasonably 
wel.  developed  are  more  likely  to  receive  more  Instruction  in  compre- 
hension.  The  down-side  1s  that  students  who  are  experiencing 
difficulty  with  decoding  are  more  likely  to  be  kept  at  the  level  of  a 
phonics  emphasis. 

Program  predictors.    Next  we  consider  the  program  predictors. 
For  Years  i  and  z,  the  two  contrasts  are  highly  correlated  (>.90),  not 
just  for  Vocabulary  Decoding  but  for  all  of  the  IRAS  measures,  In  both 
Spanish  and  English.    The  correlations  drop  somewhat  1n  Years  3  and  4, 
but  ramaln  relatively  high  (.8  In  Year  3  and  .7  In  Year  4).    The  rela- 
tion is  partly  a  student-specific  effect,  partly  a  site-specific 
effect.    The  student-sped f 1c  effect,  mentioned  above,  relates  to  the 
student  s  entry  language  and  progress  1n  English  reaoing. 

The  s1te-spedf1c  effect  1s  understandable  1n  terms  of  program 
needs  and  resources.    Certain  sites,  mostly  those  at  the  border,  are 
more  likely  than  others  to  offer  Spanish  reading  Instruction  through- 
out the  primary  grades.    Certain  students,  mostly  those  whose  oral 
English  1s  poorly  developed,  are  likely  to  be  assigned  to  Spanish 
reading  Instruction  and  to  remain  1n  that  assignment  during  most  of 
the  primary  years.    These  effects  can  be  seen  1n  the  negative  correla- 
tions with  the  SITE05  contrast,  the  positive  correlation  with  SITE35, 
and  the  negative  correlation  with  ENGCAT.    Border  sites  received  a  "-" 
contrast  value  in  SITE05;  students  at  these  sites  were  more  likely  to 
receive  more  years  of  Spanish  reading  instruction,  leading  to  a  nega- 
tive correlation.    Similarly,  Site  3,  assigned  a  "-"  value  in  the 
SITE35  contrast,  was  a  relatively  less  urban  locale  than  Site  5,  and 
was  less  likely  to  provide  Spanish  reading  instruction  to  its 
students. 

Because  orthogonal  contrasts  are  not  widely  used  in  regression 
analyses,  it  may  be  of  value  to  expand  slightly  on  this  example.  As 
noted,  In  the  SITC05  contrast  nonborder  sites  were  assigned  a  positive 
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weighting  and  border  sites  a  negative  weighting.    The  assignment  is 
completely  arbitrary,  and  affects  only  the  sign  of  the  corFeUtU 
The  effect  of  the  contrast  1s  to  Identify  the  difference  between  !h*e 
two  types  of  sites.    A  negative  correlation  between  tSe  sUe  contract 
and  'years  in  a  Spanish  reading  instruction  program"    s  ejuivafent  ?o 
the  two-by-two  table  presented  below:  equivalent  to 

Years  1n  Spanish  Reading  Instruction 


Site 

-  Few  ("-") 

Many  (M+M) 

Border 
("-") 

Not  many 
cases 

Lots  of 
cases 

Nonborder 

("♦") 

Lots  of 
cases 

Not  many 
cases 

S  5nJ  !^M^?ntrMt  and  the  program  var1ab1«  are  categorical,  and 
so  for  practical  purposes  the  correlation  1s  a  convenient  means  of 
expressing  the  value  of  a  contingency  analysis. 

Another  source  of  col  linearity  with  the  program  variables  arises 
rIJm«wl°;  w1th  ;he  "ISSING  indicators  for  the  RAMOS  and  the 
Checklist  factors.    Recall  that  whenever  one  of  the  Instructional 
factor  scores  was  missing,  the  MISSING  Indicator  was  set  to  +1.  and 
the  mean  value  of  the  factor  wansslgned  to  the  missing  slot.  This 
procedure  kept  a  maximum  number  of  observations  1n  the  regression 
analyses,  but  also  allowed  us  to  monitor  the  potential  Impact  of  this 

lllrliKt  .  I  006  *?uldJexpect'        HISSING  Indicators  for  RAMOS  and 
Checklist  are  correlated,  generally  within  the  range  of  .5  to  .7- 
teachers  who  do  not  plan  instruction  1n  Spanish  or  English,  respec- 
tively ,  are  more  likely  to  be  found  not  to  be  teaching  1n  that 
language. 

The  relations  between  PROG  and  MISSING  1n  both  English  and 
pan]S   «[Ll]i0  as  exPectedT~One  of  the  most  common  reasons  for  a 
missing  RAMOS  or  Checklist  in  English  occurred  on  those  occasions  when 
the  entire  lesson  was  1n  Spanish,  and  contrariwise.  Accordingly, 
English  MISSING  was  more  likely  to  be  Incremented  for  students  who 
were  assigned  to  one  or  more  years  of  Spanish  Instruction  (a  positive 
correlation,  as  observed),  and  Spanish  MISSING  was  less  likely  to 
incremented  for  students  assigned  to  Spanish  reading  Instruction  (a 
negative  correlation,  which  will  be  seen  1n  later  tab1es>.    Since  the 
entry  language  classification  rating  was  related  to  program  assign- 
ment, 1t  was  also  correlated  with  MISSING,  more  noticeably  for  Spanish 
than  for  English.    K 

The  overall  program  correlation  pattern,  as  a  consequence,  takes 
the  following  form.    Some  students  are  more  likely  than  others  to 
enter  school  with  relatively  limited  skills  1n  spoken  English.  Such 
students  are  more  typical  at  some  of  the  sites  than  others;  those 
sites  with  higher  proportions  of  Limited  English  Proficient  students 
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were  also  more  likely  In  this  study  to  have  access  to  bilinqual 
ulturt'o  £  th?Se  Vl*^  LimW'English  Proficient  st  Ss  were 
likely  to  be  assigned  to  Spanish  reading  instruction,  and  to  remain  in 
that  program  for  two  or  three  yea-s.   As  it  turns  out   Z  ™.,i5  ! 
used  only  a  single  program  factor;    ncf  d  ng   ot    >*lk?P  and  PRMYn 

Ector's  ^rWu*  S?rhf  because  of  «»  riSu^cTof  i^m1 
nllZlL  1  !  co11  near1ty  of  these  factors  with  the  precursor  factors 
nlE^SM?  PrfV'0US  enlevement)  and  with  the  missing  ins?ruct1oS 
data  indicators  is  a  separate  matter;  untangling  the  relation  hv 

Toll  ITJT™"  PP0Vlde  8  ClMrer  p1cture  "f^cts, 

f actor r^!lr!h!|re!ICt0rS;.  Turn1n9  next  t0  the  Instructional 
I"?"'*  note  ™«  the  predictors  from  RAMOS  and  Checklist  were 
constructed  to  achieve  a  high  degree  of  orthogonality  through  Tslries 
of  factor  analyses.    On  the  other  hand,  these  analyses  were  conduced 

orthogonality  for  any  given  year.    Examination  of  the  coliinearity 

aP?e  of    im?tVLalS  ;haJ  relat1ons  *«™  ^e  factor  scopes 

tl<tl»l JjliE  "f6^  and  furtner»  factor  scores  do  not  appear  to  be 
ZltTrrll ca1ly/elated  t0  site  or  program  variables  in  most 
instances.   A  few  exceptions  will  be  described  in  this  section. 

Taking  a  correlation  of  .3  as  a  touchstone   2d  of  the  tw 

«s  wsfr-':;  th%RA!?s  and     pisy?^  or 

Urol  in  £t£  IIS. T    ?126  °[  these  ar*  -4  or  greater.    One  pair  is 
li2 \  a  5°th  Y!arV,and  2:    *"°unt  of  Comprehension  (ACM)  instruc- 
exce  s  o?UP5V°St  ry  lMtp»2'<>"  jffl)  PositiWcorre^ted 
5!  ?I      1   ?°!h  years*   Otherwise  no  consistent  patterns 
emerge  in  the  submatrix  of  instructional  factor  scores. 

■  ■„L..I."l!!!!!il0n  S  d1f.fprpnt  c*tftg     Certain  features  of  the 
instrucUonal  configuration  are  systematically  related  to  site  con- 
trasts in  both  years.    PRO  and  SMT  are  linked  to  SITE05,  while  STW  and 
PMT  are  related  to  SITET77  PRDls  the  observational  lb  e  Mur- 

5?.rt  X!  '^^IV^^8"6"65  the  ava1lab1l1tyaofsSarry 
ZlllJ] i         r  ba5h*  h!gher  values  are  associated  with  what  are 
812  ll!  con?!rued  t0  **  more  Positive  Instructional  conditions. 
™!J  ar*  P°s  t1ve )y  correlated  with  the  border-nonborder  site  con- 
Thf  *         J<1n  ?h1s  tnstance  1s  positive  for  the  nonborder  sites. 
The  mpllcatlon  1s  that  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  study,  high 
J JJ?    i of  productivity  and  a  greater  diversity  of  material?  were 
typical  of  the  nonborder  sites,  compared  with  the  border  sites.  This 
relation  was  based  on  observational  summaries  of  classroom 
instruction. 

Parenthetically,  the  contrast  between  the  border  and  nonborder 
sues  is  associated  with  two  other  observational  predictors  1n  a 
pattern  that  1s  not  totally  consistent  over  years,  but  such  that  the 
direction  of  the  relation  1s  consistent.    Briefly,  1n  the  nonborder 
HV:  sJudents  l*ere  observed  to  spend  relatively  more  time  engaged 
wun  text  in  both  first  and  second  grades,  and  relatively  less  tJme  in 
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whole-group  teacher-directed  instruction  (i.e.,  more  time  with 
small-group  activities  and  some  parallel  independent  work). 

SJW  1s  an  Index  of  the  teacher's  report  about  the  amount  of 
seatwoFF  to  be  assigned,  while  PMT  1s  the  quality  of  theTlmarv 

lit  S ?a??ie7i  ^2!r<2t.raIlbW2iB  ^e  b0rder  s1tes«  one  S  Sleh 
was  relatively  closer  to  a  city,  the  other  two  of  which  were  rela- 
tively isolated.   This  confounding,  which  1s  probably  Idiosyncratic  to 
policies  at  the  .sites,  can  be  described  as  follows.    The  Sre  heavilv 
urban  influenced  site,  1n  contrast  with  the  two  more  IsolJteS  sUe 
relied  more  on  worksheets  and  seatwork,  and  less  on  tex?bJoks  and  ' 

e°   U1nr^a   "o  yrtmS:et2ranJ1ng  text  -"rl.llf  tS  Ty  be 

explained  In  part  by  the  nature  of  the  reading  program  at  this  sit* 

iVfTrl^  1"  ™TL9   th1S  s1te  Prov1ded  1nd1v?d9uJTlfed   I  d1  g 
m£Ii eil0n.Tag!dotb   Ugh  the  use  of  student  contracts  In  InstrGc- 
eJtwort "JSlinlif-  ,f  8  COnSe<T«.  reliance  on  worksheet    a  d 
JI!   4    ♦!Ss1??"nt5  Kas  more  Prev«1ent  1n  classrooms  at  this  s<te 
InnVZ  the  °th6r  f"°  border  s1tes  ^dlng  Instruction  tended  to 

a^d^alaf^r!0  tPadit1°nal  ^-g-P  Instruction  bum* 

c4ta«Th!  c?ntrast  for  th,e  degree  of  urban  Influence  among  the  border 

for  Ye  l  0JlvaSS°?hated  Wlf\,fPUr  °ther  1"Struct1onal  predictors,  out 
for  Year  1  only.    The  correlations  with  QFL,  NST,  ACM.  and  GRV  all 

?:;,«rJn  ab!°1Ute  ^1Ufi  th3n  '4«  y1e1d^  cSnfrfJrat  in 

2ntIlUL9r?Sr!:   J"  the  m°re  heav11y  urban  Influenced  s1tl,  as 
SIJKIS  JB"}th  th6itW0  m0re  1S0lated  s1tes«  f1rst  qrade  included  less 
d^ts  wL^Kc^L1?"9"96  dur1ng  read1nQ«  a  1arqer  number  of  stu- 
on  5!r^nn°bS!rVed  1n/ead1ng  groups,  and  there  was  less  time  spent 
on  decoding  and  group  Instruction  on  word  meaning.    Such  differences 
!nl  ?I.rp*£ed,,9lve  tne  ch4racter1st1cs  of  the  Individualized  read- 
ing Instructional  program  at  this  site  and  the  district's  policy  of 
delaying  phonics  Instruction  until  the  student  had  completed  the 
primer  level  of  the  assigned  primary  textbook. 

HaVl"?  9°n!  thr?ugh  Tab1e  10  1n  some  detail,  we  can  dispense  with 
the  remainder  of  Tables  11  to  18  In  relatively  short  order.   As  noted 

Ji.I  ?«egl?     9  ?f  the  sect1°n,  coll1near1t1es  with  entry  language 
Jnl  !   ICf   ?!Jnd  prev1ous  gear's  achievement  deserve  some  attention, 
and  certain  IRAS  measures  were  not  Introduced  until  the  third  cohort. 
First,  let  us  consider  coll1near1t1es  with  entry  language  category  and 
previous  year's  achievement.    This  relation  1s  v1  rtuallfunchanged 

!h!tP  JfaS^e!  1"  Yfa!i  l*  because  botn  1nd1ces  ^e  the  same  (recall 
that  A  phabet  Knowledge  1s  the  measure  of  previous  achievement),  and 
variations  arise  only  because  of  slight  changes  1n  the  sample.  For 
Year  2   the  change  1n  the  strength  of  the  correlation  over  measures 
nas  an  Interesting  structure.    In  general,  the  relation  of  the 
*A  ?ULrat1n9  of  ora1  1anguage  on  entry  to  kindergarten  1s  strongest 
with  IRAS  measures  of  oral  language  —  two  years  later.  The 
correlations  with  Vocabulary  Definition  and  Narrative  Listening 
Comprehension  are  both  .46.    Next  highest  are  correlations  with 
Vocabulary  Decoding  and  Narrative  Reading  Comprehension,  both  slightly 
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Table  11 


Co^l^tfrn  rUtri*  Shovurvj  E*tenfc  «nd  Pattern  of  Collin^itie, 
J*or>9  Predictor*  f<x-  VOCABULARY  DEFINITION    <IWI5  -  I  > 
Year-  1  *b*vc  <*i«9cn*l)  Y«ar  2  belov  diagonal 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

rvi  IS 
16 
17 
Id 
19 
20 
21 
22 


EMGCAT9 

PREt'vR 

PROCGRP 

PROGV* 

R-ETT 

R-DGI 

R-CTL 

R-fttC 

R-PPD 

R-ShT 

R-NST 

C-flCM 

C-QFL 

C-5TM 

C-PNT 

C-GPV 

R-MISS 

C-MISS 

■TFESPRY 

5ITEC5 

5ITE35 

SITE12 


100 
47 
-36 
-37 
4 
4 
6 
-3 
11 
-2 
10 
24 
21 
6 
8 
~9 
-26 
-22 
1 
7 
-7 
-3 


31 
lOO 
-46 
-43 
6 
-20 
-9 
6 
12 
-4 
7 
29 
24 
12 
-5 
-7 
-29 
-29 
-4 
-4 
-9 
-8 


-38 
-27 
100 
93 
-21 
29 
-5 
-1 
22 
17 
-34 
-16 
-25 
-35 
26 
-4 
30 
26 
-16 
-26 
24 
-14 


-29 
94 
100 
-23 
24 
-11 
2 
15 
11 
-28 
-14 
-24 
-32 
15 
0 
39 
40 
-10 
-27 
26 
-15 


9  1 

0  7 
10 
24 

JO  -2 

-16  100 

36  33 

0  -4 
-28  37 
-33  -16 

11  -25 

1  -20 
20  -27 
19  -25 

-14  34 


13 
-2 
lO 


-3 
0 
-6 


16  -15 

46  -22 

-2  -9 

15  -24 


13 

-2 
6 

-5 
6 

-6 
100 

15 
-13 
-37 

18 

-7 
2 
2 
6 
2 
0 

-9 
5 

19 
•  t 
3 


6 

9 

10 

11 

1 

—2 

-11 

0 

Z 

2 

6 

6 

*\ 

25 

29 

-5 

21 

33 

1 

— zo 

-20 

-11 

-22 

56 

16 

10 

—  r 

3 

-26 

-36 

10V 

34 

30 

11 

— Z 

100 

22 

-4 

-26 

15 

100 

6 

1 

-49 

-10 

100 

26 

27 

-2 

-13 

14 

-4 

0 

20 

-2 

-31 

-1 

19 

-2 

42 

16 

-34 

-8 

-14 

-1 

32 

0 

1 

C 

0 

-2 

-7 

6 

1 

6 

-1 

-7 

13 

2 

-46 

-52 

42 

-16 

14 

37 

-20 

-10 

-30 

14 

29 

12 


-17 
6 
26 
24 
-14 
10 
-10 
1 
3 
-3 
6 
100 
23 
16 
-10 
-33 
1 
0 
6 
0 
6 
-1 


13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

22 

-1 

29 

4 

-14 

-26 

3 

7 

13 

17 

14 

-9 

-9 

-23 

8 

-16 

-18 

-2 

—a 

3 

26 

34 

-3 

-36 

-19 

2 

-7 

2 

32 

50 

-4 

-30 

-17 

-13 

-15 
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0 

-18 

-8 

21 
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-19 

16 
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-2 

-5 

-52 
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-25 

19 

21 

1 

-23 

0 

21 

17 

-9 

29 

-1 

1 

11 

-6 

-33 

5 

-22 

33 

-6 

0 
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4 

-51 

-3 

-12 
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-3 

0 

15 
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-4 

15 

38 

-4 
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-1 

21 

-1 

-5 

3 

52 

-41 

-61 

36 

0 

-1 

-27 

100 
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33 
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-6 

0 

-3 

3 

1 

100 
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-47 

25 

-1 

2 

-2 

14 

-36 
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-1 
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100 

53 

-13 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

66 

100 

-13 

13 

6 

9 

-4 

4 

-19 

-8 

100 

1 

25 

18 

-33 

17 

-3 

12 

12 

100 

13 

7 

11 

9 

26 

30 

-1 

0 

3 

52 

-31 

0 

-10 

-5 

18 

-2 

21 


-10 
1 

25 
26 
-46 
4 
6 
34 
18 
25 
16 


26 
-10 
21 
33 
18 
-1 
100 
0 


22 


10 
-13 
-10 

~r 
I 
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-42 
4 
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-15 
63 
49 
4 
55 
-41 
-48 
11 
0 
3 
-3 
0 
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Table  12 


Correlation  hUtri* 
8*©ng  Predictors  f. 
Y««r  1  *bov*  diMoi 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1  ETlGCnTG 

100 

31 

-38 

-43 

11 

2  PREvYR 

31 

100 

-27 

-28 

2 

3  PROGGRr 

-36 

-17 

too 

94 

-32 

4  PROGV* 

-37 

-20 

93 

100 

-36 

5  R— E1T 

4 

1 1 

-21 

-23 

100 

6  R-OGI 

4 

-7 

29 

24 

-16 

7  R— QFL 

6 

-12 

-6 

-11 

36 

8  R— flOC 

-2 

-5 

-2 

2 

1 

r>    n  errs 
T»  IT— rFD 

1 1 

16 

22 

15 

-26 

10  R-5MT 

-3 

5 

10 

11 

-33 

11  R— N5T 

10 

3 

-34 

-28 

12 

12  C-flCM 

25 

29 

-16 

-14 

1 

13  C-GPL 

20 

26 

-24 

-23 

20 

14  C-5TM 

5 

1 

-35 

-32 

19 

15  C-PttT 

7 

7 

26 

15 

-15 

16  C-CRV 

-9 

5 

-3 

1 

13 

17  R-MI55 

-20 

-16 

31 

41 

-1 

S3  C-MSS 

-24 

-19 

29 

42 
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19  PRE5PRY 

0 

2 
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-10 

17 

20  SITE05 

6 

5 

-35 
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46 
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-9 

20 

20 

28 

-3 

22  3ITE12 

-3 
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-14 

-15 

15 
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tovirv?  Extent  and  Pattern  ©f  Coll  irvear  it  i 
LETTER-SOUND  DE COOING     <IRfl3  -  E> 
I  Y«*r  2  belov  diagonal 
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-3 

0 

15 
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-5 

-21 

0 

21 

-1 

-5 

16 

63 
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-61 
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0 

-1 

-27 

9 

48 

31 

2 

-6 

1 
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2, 

20 

4 
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-7 

20 
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-48 
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0 

100 

53 
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2 

20 

10 

1 

0 

68 

100 
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12 

33 

~t 

-4 

5 

-18 

-7 

100 

0 

17 

3 

10 

29 

33 

-5 

0 

100 

-2 

—2 

10 

9 

29 

33 

-5 

0 

100 

0 
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0 

-10 

-5 

18 

-2 

0 
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Table  13 


Co,  r.Ution  Hytrin  Shcwtr^  E*fnt  •nd  Pattern  of  Colli 

Predictor.  for  LCTTER-50UMD  SPELLING    <l£«  !" 
Year  1  above  di«oon*l|  Y.*r  2  below  diagonal 

2  3 


•rarities 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
6 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
Id 
19 
20 
21 
22 


EUGCflTG 
PREUYR 
PROGGRP 
PROGYx 
R-ETT 
R-DGI 
R-GFL 

R-noc 

R-PPD 
R-SNT 
R-HST 
C-fKH 
C-GPL 
C-5TM 
C-TMT 
C-GF.V 
R-I1I5S 
C-I1ISS 
PRESFRY 
S I TECS 
5ITE35 
SITE12 


100 
29 
-39 
-39 
4 
4 
6 
-3 
12 
-3 
10 
26 
21 
6 
6 

-10 
-28 
-24 
1 
7 
-8 
-3 


31 
100 
-21 
-26 
14 
-11 
-13 
-7 
20 
12 
-4 
28 
20 
3 
12 
2 

-21 
-22 

7 

1 

29 
-17 


-38 
-26 
100 
93 
-20 
28 
-4 
0 
20 
16 
-33 
-17 
-23 
-34 
26 
-3 
31 
30 
-15 
-34 
24 
-13 


-43 
-27 
93 
100 
-22 
23 
-10 
3 
14 
9 
-26 
-15 
-22 
-30 
15 
1 

41 

42 
-10 
-24 

26 
-14 
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0 
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-6 
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-7 

5 

ie 
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5 
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-7 
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1 
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-51 
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12 

35 

16 
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5 
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14 

11 


1 
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1 
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10 
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-4 
5 
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19 
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1 

13 
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-20 
26 
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13 

14 

15 

16 

-17 
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0 
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Table  14 


Correlation  Matrix 
fUor%9  Predictors  f< 
Year  1  above  diaooi 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1  EIIGCAT6 

100 

34 

-41 

-43 

10 

2  PREWR 

32 

100 

-29 

-29 

0 

3  PROGGRP 

-38 

-ie 

100 

94 

-44 

4  PROGYx 

-38 

-25 

93 

100 

-41 

5  R-ETT 

7 

0 

-28 

-28 

100 

6  R-OGI 

1 

-2 

36 

29 

-16 

7  R-GFL 

9 

-6 

-12 

-16 

33 

a  R-flOC 

-4 

-16 

-8 

-2 

7 

9  R-FPD 

11 

21 

16 

12 

-30 

10  R-SHT 

-2 

16 

22 

13 

-36 

11  R-NST 

12 

11 

-31 

-26 

10 

12  C-RCM 

25 

30 

-16 

-15 

-2 

13  C-OPL 

22 

15 

-33 

-29 

23 

14  C-5TM 

6 

11 

-26 

-27 

20 

15  C-PMT 

10 

7 

11 

5 

-12 

16 

-11 

2 

5 

6 

16 

17  R-tllSS 

-29 

-19 

36 

44 

-3 

13  C-MIS3 

-25 

-23 

34 

45 

-13 

19  PRE5PRV 

-1 

6 

-16 

-11 

19 

20  SITE05 

9 

-11 

-36 

-26 

46 

21  SITE35 

-8 

6 

26 

29 

-3 

22  SITE12 

-2 

5 

-10 

-14 

12 

towirvg  Extent  end  Pattern  of  Col  linear  it  ies 
SENTENCE  READING    <IR05  -  E> 
i  Vear  2  below  diagcnal 
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Table  15 


Corr.l.tion  M*fcr-i*  Showing  E*t«nt  «nd  P.tt«rr»  of  Col  1  inearii ie. 
ft»ona  Predictor,  for  NOKRrtTIUe  REA01U3  COMPREHENSION    <IRAS  -  E> 
Year  I  above  diagonal;  Year  2  below  diagonal 

7  e 


1 

2 

3 

4 

e 

AC 

D 

1 

EtlGCflTG 

100 

32 

-38 

o 

1 

2 

PREUYR 

38 

100 

—27 

—941 
— AO 

A 
V 

7 

3 

PROSGRP 

-37 

IW 

— 3Z 

39 

'I 

PROGY* 

-38 

-29 

f  Ad 
1  WW 

—35 

Z4 

5 

RETT 

4 

3 

A  A 

lww 

— Z 

6 

R-DGI 

4 

-1 

29 

—  ID 

4  Ail 

199 

7 

R-GFL 

6 

1 

1  i 

30 

8 

R-flDC 

-3 

—  * 

0 

—4 

9 

R--FFD 

11 

27 

22 

15 

—911 

dl 

10 

R-SItT 

-2 

8 

17 

11 

-33 

-16 

11 

R-tiST 

9 

1 

-34 

-27 

11 

-25 

12 

C-ftCH 

24 

41 

-16 

-14 

1 

-20 

13 

CGFL 

21 

22 

-25 

-24 

20 

-27 

C-STW 

6 

8 

-35 

-32 

19 

-25 

15 

C-PMT 

8 

11 

26 

15 

-14 

34 

16 

-8 

-8 

-4 

0 

13 

-3 

lr 

R-tfISS 

-27 

-18 

32 

42 

-2 

0 

18 

C-MISS 

-23 

-19 

31 

44 

-10 

-6 

19 

PRf.SPRY 

0 

11 

-15 

-10 

17 

-15 

20 

3 I TECS 

6 

-9 

-36 

-26 

46 

-22 

21 

5ITE35 

-8 

3 

25 

27 

-2 

-9 

22 

5ITF12 

-2 

0 

-13 

-14 

15 

-25 

13 
-2 

6 
-5 

6 
-9 
100 
15 
-13 
-37 
16 
-7 

2 

2 

6 
-2 

0 
-9 

5 
19 
-33 

5 


1 
2 
21 
19 
-20 
56 
-6 
100 
-11 
-26 
1 
16 
14 
-2 
-2 
-8 
0 
-2 
6 
2 

-16 
-10 


9 

10 

1 1 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

—2 

—  11 

0 

-li 

22 

-1 

28 

4 

-13 

2 

6 

7 

6 

13 

17 

13 

-9 

-8 

24 

29 

-5 

26 

-16 

-2 

-2 

3 

26 

21 

33 

1 

24 

-19 

2 

-7 

2 

•  34 
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-1 1 

-22 

-14 

-17 

-13 

-15 

5 

0 

16 

10 

10 

5 

-19 

16 

1 
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1 

3 

-26 

-38 

-10 

6 

-25 

19 

21 

1 

34 

30 

11 

1 

17 

-C 

29 

-1 

1 
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zz 
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Table  16 


Correlation  tutrix  Showing  Extent  and  Pattern  of  Col  linearities 
fUong  Predictor*  for  EXPOSITORY  KfcAOING  COMPREHENSION    KIWIS  -  C> 
Year  1  above  diagonal)  Yea*-  2  below  diagonal 
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Table  17 


Correlation  tutrix  Showing  Extent  *nd  Pattern  of  Col  1  irvtarit ies 
PUor>9  Predictor*  for  NflRRflTIVC  LISTENING  COMPKCHCNS I  OH     <IWI5  -  C> 
Year  1  above  diagonal}  Year  2  below  diagonal 
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Table  18 

Cot-Delation  tutrix  Showing  Extent  and  Pattern  of  Col  1  ineari ties 
fUong  Predictor*  for  EXPOSITORY  LISTENING  COMPPCHCHSION    c  IRAS  -  E> 
Year  1  above  diagonal}  Year  2  below  diagonal 
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ISJi^Iril0;    CKrrJ1aoI°nS  With  Sing1e  w0rd  decodin9  and  Sentence 
Reading  drop  to  about  .30. 

In  general,  previous  achievement  1s  related  to  program  assignment 

(n3Umn!prr0Iir?pr!,1n  Span1Sh  read1ng  ^"ruction)  it  a  level  "  about 
-.3  over  all  IRAS  measures  and  for  both  Years  1  and  2     The  nattprn%« 

one   n  which  students  whose  performance  on  IRAS-E  1 s  bel ow  par  In  the 
previous  year  are  more  likely  to  be  kept  in  Spanish  reading  Instruc- 
tion programs.    The  pattern  is  virtually  without  exception* in  ?ear  I 
but  there  are  some -Intriguing  departures  during  Year  2.    In  partial ' 
lap.  the  strength  of  this  relation  becomes  more  noticeable  for  the 
oral  IRAS  measures  (Vocabulary  Definition  at  -.45;  Narrative  Listening 

(Latter-sound  Decoding  at  -.17;  Letter-sound  Spelling  at  -.21-  Sen- 
tence Reading  at  -.18).    The  changes  are  not  huge,  bit  the  trend  Is 
for  assignment  to  Spanish  reading  Instruction  to  depend  more Tn  Yelp  2 
on  spoken  language  and  less  on  decoding  level. 

wJ?!  Sa^r„^fIeKrfnCf!xbetWeen  tab1es  can  *  seen  1n  comparing 
ill    ^InfliJl  2  (I?b1e  U)  and  Narrative  Reading  Comprehension  (Table 
12U  If  f?  !  R!ad1n?  "as  added  t0  the  IRAS  battepy  with  the  th  rd 
cohort  of  students,  whereas  Narrative  Reading  was  in  the  original 
battery.    The  result  1s  that  most  students  from  the  first  cohort  are 
not  represented  1n  Table  14  (those  who  entered  at  first  grade),  with 
consequent  changes  1n  the  structure  of  the  Instructional  variables 
(relatively  slight),  and  the  program  and  site  contrasts  (relatively 
larger,  because  the  first  cohort  was  exclusively  from  one  of  the 
border  sites).    While  1t  1s  Important  to  take  nSte  of  these 
variations,  none  of  them  are  of  substantial  magnitude. 

Predictors  for  Spanish  Reading 

The  col  linearities  for  predictors  of  deviations  1n  Spanish  IRAS 
performance  are  shown  1n  Tables  19  to  27,  following  the  same  pattern 
as  for  English  IRAS.    As  noted  earlier  1n  the  volume,  the  limited 
amount  of  Spanish  Instruction  meant  that  many  of  the  Instructional 
variables  required  estimation,  the  consequence  being  an  artlfactual 
reduction  1n  the  predictive  power  of  these  variables,  but  also  1n  the 
extent  of  colUnearlty. 

Precursor  predictors.    Recall  that  the  entry  language  category 
for  both  Spamsn  and  English  are  based  on  teacher  ratings  of  the 
student  s  oral  language  fluency  on  entry  to  kindergarten.    The  corre- 
lation between  this  meaure  (1n  Spanish)  and  the  Index  of  previous 
achievement  standing  on  entry  to  Year  1  (Alphabet  Knowledge  on  entry 
to  Year  1)  1s  about  .20.    Students  typically  did  not  acquire  knowledge 
of  the  alphabet  as  a  precursor  to  Spanish  reading,  and  so  the  weakness 
of  this  relation  was  not  unexpected. 

<    «  The  relation  of  entry  language  category  to  previous  achievement 
m  Year  1  1s  more  Interesting.    As  was  true  for  English,  the  highest 
correlations  are  with  the  oral  language  components  of  IRAS;  Vocabulary 
Definition,  and  both  Narrative  and  Expository  Listening  Comprehension 
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Table  19 

C*-r#lafcicn  Showin*  E*t#nfc  and  PUUrn  of  Coll inearitie, 

^or>9  Predicts  fo,  WCOBULfWY  DCC00IN6  <  IKM  -  jjlneariiies 
Year  1  above  dia9ooal|  Yaar  Z  b«low  diagonal 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
3 
9 
10 
11 
12 
1J 
14 
15 
16 
17 
13 
19 
20 
21 
22 


PREWR 

FKUGGRP 

PKOGYx 

R-QFL 

R-DGI 

R-ETT 

R~  NST 

R-HOC 

R-SMT 

R-CMT 

c-wc 

C-STM 

C-PMT 

C-OTC 

G-NST 

R-MISS 

C-MISS 

PRE5PRY 

SITE05 

SITE35 

5ITE12 


1 

2 

3 

4 

jr 
O 

7 

100 

22 

-7  1 

Z^l 

-4 

16 

6 

31 

100 

4  *9 
IX 

—19 

27 

-5 

32 

14 

180 

Z 

16 

-11 

29 

100 

6 

13 

-6 

-3 

—4 

-2 

100 

-10 

-37 

-3 

—21 

14 

6 

26 

100 

-16 

-5 

11 

—2 

36 

-17 

100 

5 

— ft 

—  1 

7 

-37 

-29 

-45 

-5 

— D 

-4 

30 

17 

45 

8 

7 

-3 

A 
V 

•  r 

—3 

£6 

2 

6 

-5 

1 

-8 

-46 

23 

-3 

-9 

8 

-3 

18 

29 

-3 

3 

6 

4 

5 

14 

-2 

-4 

5 

21 

0 

-3 

16 

14 

24 

6 

6 

0 

0 

-11 

12 

-20 

9 

23 

1 

4 

-34 

16 

-23 

-16 

-68 

-75 

1 

-6 

12 

-30 

-22 

-86 

-93 

1 

-7 

2 

-9 

6 

-15 

-9 

-12 

-1 

-6 

-39 

-8 

-35 

-26 

16 

-12 

29 

43 

27 

26 

28 

3 

-2 

13 

3 

-22 

-13 

-15 

1 

-15 

-25 

-3 
-26 

-5 

•6 
-10 

10 
-14 
100 
-49 

16 

36 
-43 

3 

-29 
22 
20 
-6 
-5 
6 
-2 
1 

32 


7 
6 
12 
V£ 
34 
44 
-34 
32 
100 
17 
-4 
15 
-11 
13 
-6 
-9 
fi 
4 
-2 
11 
13 
-15 


10 


13 
6 
-6 
-9 
-36 
-25 
28 
6 
-26 
100 
33 
-8 
-3 
-10 
17 
32 
-1 
-1 
3 
0 
7 
-14 


11 


-1 
2 
10 
4 
26 
-16 
-2? 
-3? 
-1 

100 

-19 
2 

-10 
3 

52 
1 
1 
2 

12 
8 
2 


.12 


-2 
4 
1 

-1 
-11 
9 
-3 
19 
25 
-8 
-16 
100 
-9 
10 
-31 
-19 
15 
2 
-9 
-20 
-15 
-25 


13  14 


-5 
-9 
-7 

4 
29 
-9 
12 
15 
36 

2 

-16 
14 
100 
1 

35 
23 
-26 
1 

17 
22 
7 
24 


5 
16 
9 
1 

-6 
23 
4 
-9 
26 
-1 
-21 
43 
10 
100 
-12 
-11 
11 
1 

19 
5 
4 

-16 


15 

16 

\j 

I  A 

to 

4  a 

20 

21 

22 

-4 

9 

4  V 

13 

-37 

41 

4 

3 

-10 

XV 

1  j 

z 

-26 

12 

5 

-1 

-3 

WV 

— r  H 

—3 

-36 

25 

-14 

2 

o 

"TO 

—4 

-30 

26 

-10 

-24 

-29 

—i 

O 

26 

22 

-25 

1 

46 

t  4 
1 

_4  1 
""I  J 

«t 

-33 

-16 

20 

36 

O 

gr 

— o 

4 

-9 

25 

5 

65 

—  1 

_4  4 
—  11 

— o 

-6 

1 

17 

-15 

24 

-1 

-15 

4  7 
1  f 

— o 

19 

6 

22 

2 

-2 

9 

-1 

-6 

-1 

*y 

-18 

-25 

0 

-4 

2 

-4 

-6 

-36 

-11 

7 

-4 

0 

-3 

-6 

8 

26 

4 

-10 

-19 

-2 

10 

27 

25 

16 

16 

-1 

10 

0 

18 

-9 

17 

2'* 

100 

8 

0 

-1 

- .* 

-6 

-6 

16 

'30 

4 

0 

-3 

-25 

-9 

ia 

-3) 

13 

100 

81 

1 

2 

-33 

-12 

-2 

0 

76 

lvJ 

1 

14 

-28 

-5 

4 

-3 

SO 

100 

1 

18 

3 

-1 

15 

14 

28 

11 

100 

0 

6 

13 

-22 

-28 

-? 

0 

100 

0 

22 

4 

3 

22 

18 

-2 

0 

too 
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Table  20 


Correlation  tutrix  Show'n?  E*t*nt  and  Patten 
ftaong  Predictors  for  VOCABULARY  DEFINITION 
Year  1  above  diagonal!  Year  2  belou  diagonal 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

e 

9 

10 

1  SPICATG 

100 

18 

31 

29 

4 

11 

3 

-2 

7 

1 1 

2  PREUYR 

44 

100 

11 

2 

-1 

21 

-23 

-22 

9 

-2 

3  PROGGRP 

32 

35 

too 

93 

20 

13 

-24 

-1 

13 

—  13 

4  PROGYm 

28 

31 

93 

100 

26 

5 

-17 

30 

15 

—  IS 

5  R-QFL 

-3 

5 

-1 

-2 

100 

4 

-25 

-17 

41 

—  J  1 

6  R-OGI 

-3 

-7 

12 

6 

26 

100 

-26 

g 

46 

-31 

7  R-ETT 

-5 

2 

-io 

-2 

36 

-17 

100 

-10 

-37 

d  R-NST 

5 

-5 

-1 

7 

37 

29 

-45 

10O 

30 

id 

9  R-AOC 

-5 

-8 

-5 

-4 

30 

17 

45 

-49 

too 

-26 

10  R-5MT 

8 

0 

-3 

0 

-7 

-3 

16 

16 

17 

100 

11  R-CNT 

2 

4 

-5 

1 

-6 

-46 

23 

36 

-4 

33 

12  C-AOC 

-3 

-3 

e 

-3 

16 

29 

-3 

-43 

15 

-8 

13  C-5TM 

3 

-3 

4 

5 

14 

-2 

-4 

3 

-11 

-3 

14  C-PMT 

5 

23 

0 

-3 

16 

14 

24 

-29 

13 

-10 

15  C-OTC 

6 

-6 

0 

0 

-11 

12 

-20 

22 

-6 

17 

16  C-MST 

10 

6 

0 

4 

-4 

-34 

16 

20 

-9 

32 

17  R-HISS 

-23 

-23 

-6a 

-75 

1 

-8 

2 

-6 

5 

-1 

ia  C-IIISS 

-30 

-41 

-86 

-93 

1 

-7 

2 

-5 

4 

-1 

19  PRESPRY 

-9 

-8 

-15 

-9 

-12 

-1 

-6 

6 

-2 

3 

20  SITE05 

-39 

-24 

-35 

-26 

18 

-12 

29 

-2 

11 

0 

21  SITE35 

42 

30 

25 

28 

3 

-2 

13 

6 

13 

8 

22  SITE12 

3 

-31 

-14 

-15 

1 

-15 

-25 

32 

-15 

-14 

•  of  Col linear i tic* 
IRAS  -  S> 


1 1 

1 2 

1  "K 
1  O 

1  ^ 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

5 

— Q 

— ^ 

-z 

—9 

6 

-18 

-22 

13 

-34 

43 

-9 

1Q 

—  11 

"•IV 

—  1 

-IO 

—7 

-10 

-4 

3 

-18 

14 

-21 

23 

—  1  1 

—  1  1 

_.  y 
r 

—  ^ 

—  IX 

-1 

-56 

-72 

-3 

-35 

27 

-30 

1 A 

.14 

l  — 

—  r 

-1 

-r65 

-83 

-4 

-28 

28 

-,?5 

1  J 

1 A 
IV 

ID 

<  *> 
-12 

-36 

-20 

-30 

9 

16 

25 

-3 

—A 
— o 

—  lv 

—  1  1 

ID 

—7 

45 

13 

-4 

3 

-29 

-17 

8 

—  19 

If 

t  9 

—  12 

2B 

12 

11 

19 

-6 

15 

-10 

12 

—at 

—j 

«  r 

1? 

-4 

10 

62 

-4 

-14 

-7 

-9 

1 

26 

-15 

27 

3A 

3X 

—  ID 

0 

-16 

16 

-8 

19 

10 

-7 

-17 

2 

-10 

18 

5 

4 

16 

0 

-2 

-1 

-8 

100 

-4 

-20 

-9 

-8 

-29 

-14 

-19 

3 

-15 

-7 

-2!> 

-19 

100 

15 

33 

-26 

9 

10 

14 

-3 

5 

9 

13 

2 

-9 

100 

11 

5 

-13 

-21 

-1 

10 

28 

25 

20 

-10 

10 

1 

100 

4 

2 

27 

15 

19 

'  1 

19 

-p 
t 

3 

-31 

35 

-12 

100 

12 

11 

10 

-5 

2 

-6 

6 

52 

-19 

23 

-11 

16 

100 

5 

1 

-4 

-28 

-10 

2:5 

1 

15 

-26 

11 

31 

-13 

100 

78 

1 

-5 

-35 

-1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

-2 

0 

76 

100 

1 

9 

-30 

9 

2 

-9 

17 

19 

4 

-1 

-3 

10 

100 

4. 

18 

1 

12 

-20 

22 

5 

-1 

15 

13 

26 

11 

100 

0 

2*t 

6 

-15 

7 

3 

6 

1*4 

-22 

-28 

-2 

X 

0 

2 

-25 

24 

-16 

22 

4 

3 

22 

16 

-2 

0 

100 

9)2 


9 
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Table  21 


Correlatio    tutrix  Sliovirvj  Extent  and  Pattern  of  Col  1  inearitie* 
a*or>9  Predictors  for  LETTER-SOUND  OE  COO  I  NO     <1R«S  -  S> 
Year  1  above  diagonal)  Year  2  below  diagonal 


^4 


1 

2 
3 

5 
6 
7 
d 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
13 
19 
20 
21 
22 


SPMCftTG 

PREWR 

PROGGRP 

PROGVx 

R-QFL 

R-WI 

R-ETT 

R-HST 

R-OOC 

R-5NT 

R-CHT 

C-ROC 

C-5TW 

C-TMT 

C-OTC 

C-IIST 

R-MI5S 

C-MISS 

PRESFRY 

SITE05 

5ITC35 

SITF12 


100 
35 
32 
29 
-3 
-3 
-5 
5 
5 
8 
2 
-3 
3 
5 
6 
9 
-23 
-30 
-10 
-39 
43 
3 


25 
100 
14 
16 
-6 
-24 
14 

-7 
-a 

5 
6 

-18 
8 

23 

e 

23 
-19 
-22 
2 
-5 
29 
-24 


31 
22 
100 
93 
-1 
12 
-10 
-1 
-5 
-3 
-5 
8 
4 
0 
0 
1 

-68 
-86 
-15 
-36 
26 
-13 


4 

5 

A 

7 

© 

9 

10 

1 1 

12 

13 

14 

3t 

—4 

f  A 

—3 

7 

13 

-1 

-2 

-5 

5 

14 

4b  1 

—j 

6 

6 

2 

5 

-9 

16 

94 

i  a 

—  1  1 

—5 

12 

-6 

10 

1 

-7 

9 

108 

ft 

10 

15 

-9 

4 

-2 

4 

1 

1 AA 
1  WW 

—  1  A 

—  IV 

—  10 

34 

-36 

26 

-11 

29 

-6 

A 

ivy 

—  16 

10 

44 

-25 

-16 

9 

-9 

23 

■rw 

—  If 

lOv 

—  14 

-34 

28 

-25 

-3 

12 

4 

— «Pf 

—All 

—45 

lOO 

32 

6 

-35 

19 

15 

-9 

-4 

30 

17 

1  AA 
IVV 

—ZD 

—  14 

25 

36 

26 

0 

-7 

-3 

16 

16 

17 

100 

-12 

-6 

2 

1 

1 

-8 

46 

23 

36 

-4 

33 

100 

-16 

-16 

-22 

-3 

18 

29 

-3 

-43 

15 

-8 

-19 

100 

14 

43 

5 

14 

-2 

-4 

3 

-11 

-3 

2 

-9 

100 

10 

-3 

16 

14 

24 

-29 

13 

-10 

-10 

10 

1 

100 

0 

-11 

12 

-20 

22 

-6 

17 

3 

-31 

35 

-12 

4 

-4 

-34 

16 

20 

-9 

32 

52 

-19 

23 

-11 

-75 

1 

-6 

2 

-6 

5 

-1 

1 

15 

-26 

11 

-93 

1 

-7 

2 

-5 

4 

-1 

1 

2 

1 

t 

-9 

-12 

-1 

-6 

6 

-2 

3 

2 

-9 

17 

19 

-26 

16 

-12 

29 

-2 

11 

0 

12 

-20 

22 

5 

28 

3 

-2 

13 

1 

13 

7 

8 

-15 

7 

4 

-15 

1 

-15 

-25 

32 

-15 

-14 

2 

-25 

24 

-16 

15 


-4 
32 
-1 

2 

-24 
1 

36 
5 
-15 
22 
-16 
-11 
4 
16 
100 
16 
-31 
-2 
4 
1 
8 
22 


16 


9 
-11 
3 
0 

-29 
46 

8 
65 
24 

2 

-25 
7 

-10 
-1 
6 
lOO 
-13 
0 
-1 
15 
13 
4 


17 


-21 
-22 
-60 
r-66 
-1 
1  1 
-2 
-1 
-1 
-2 
0 
-4 
-19 
10 
0 
4 
100 
76 
-3 
14 
-23 
3 


18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

-25 

12 

-40 

41 

4 

-17 

2 

-27 

12 

6 

-74 

-3 

-37 

27 

-14 

-85 

-4 

-30 

30 

-11 

-9 

8 

26 

23 

-25 

-13 

4 

-34 

-16 

20 

6 

-6 

4 

-9 

25 

-11 

-6 

-6 

1 

17 

-15 

17 

-6 

19 

0 

9 

-1 

-6 

-1 

2 

-4 

2 

-4 

-6 

-3«i 

0 

-3 

-6 

8 

26 

-2 

10 

27 

25 

16 

0 

18 

-9 

17 

24 

-1 

-5 

-6 

-6 

IB 

0 

-3 

-25 

-10 

IB 

81 

1 

1 

-36 

-11! 

100 

0 

14 

-31 

-4 

10 

100 

0 

16 

15 

28 

12 

100 

-2 

-3 

-26 

-3 

0 

100 

i 

22 

16 

-2 

0 

100 

9  I* 


Table  22 


Correlation  Matrix 
rt*or>9  Predictor*  f< 
Year  1  above  dieooi 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

SPNCflTG 

100 

22 

31 

30 

-4 

2 

PREWR 

32 

100 

21 

12 

-19 

3 

PROGGRP 

33 

17 

100 

94 

2 

4 

PROGYx 

19 

15 

93 

100 

6 

5 

R-QFL 

-2 

-3 

-2 

-3 

100 

6 

R-OGI 

-2 

-13 

11 

5 

25 

7 

R-ETT 

-5 

11 

-10 

-2 

39 

8 

R  -HST 

4 

-12 

1 

6 

-36 

R~flOC 

-5 

-5 

-5 

-4 

31 

10 

R-5T1T 

8 

10 

-3 

0 

-7 

11 

R  -CUT 

1 

5 

-4 

2 

-7 

12 

C-flPC 

-2 

-7 

7 

-5 

16 

13 

C-5TW 

3 

16 

4 

5 

14 

2  14 

C-PMT 

4 

19 

1 

-2 

18 

15 

C-DTC 

6 

7 

0 

0 

-12 

16 

C-NST 

10 

22 

0 

4 

-5 

17 

R-MISS 

-24 

-17 

-68 

-75 

2 

13 

C-MISS 

-31 

-16 

-66 

-93 

2 

19 

PRE5PRV 

-10 

6 

-14 

-a 

-11 

20 

SITE05 

-39 

-7 

-34 

-25 

17 

21 

SITE35 

43 

31 

25 

27 

4 

22 

SITE12 

2 

-22 

-13 

-14 

2 

>owir>g  Extent  and  Pattern  Collirteeriti 
LETTER-SOW©  SPELLING    <IRflS  -  5> 
I  Year  2  below  diagonal 


•  6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

.6 

6 

-3 

7 

13 

-1 

-2 

-5 

5 

^7 

-5 

-26 

6 

6 

2 

4 

-9 

16 

16 

-11 

-5 

12 

-6 

10 

1 

-7 

9 

12 

-6 

10 

14 

-9 

4 

-2 

4 

1 

-10 

-37 

-10 

34 

-36 

26 

-11 

29 

-8 

100 

-16 

10 

44 

-25 

-16 

9 

-9 

23 

-17 

100 

1 

-34 

28 

-25 

-3 

12 

4 

-26 

-46 

100 

32 

6 

35 

19 

15 

-9 

17 

45 

-50 

100 

-26 

-14 

25 

36 

26 

-3 

16 

16 

17 

100 

-12 

-6 

2 

-1 

-45 

23 

54 

-4 

33 

100 

-16 

-18 

-22 

26 

-3 

-42 

15 

-6 

-17 

100 

14 

43 

-2 

-4 

3 

-11 

-3 

2 

-10 

100 

10 

16 

24 

-32 

13 

-10 

-11 

12 

1 

100 

12 

-20 

23 

-6 

17 

4 

-32 

35 

-11 

-35 

16 

21 

-9 

32 

53 

-21 

23 

-10 

-7 

2 

-8 

5 

-1 

0 

17 

-26 

10 

•7 

2 

-7 

4 

-1 

0 

4 

1 

0 

-\ 

-6 

5 

-2 

3 

1 

-8 

17 

16 

-12 

29 

-3 

11 

0 

11 

-19 

22 

4 

-2 

13 

1 

13 

6 

0 

-15 

7 

4 

-15 

-25 

31 

-15 

-14 

1 

-24 

25 

-17 

15 

16 

17 

1  R 

1  Q 

20 

21 

22 
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Correlation  Matrix  Showing  E*t«nt  and  P*tt«n 
ft*ong  Predictors  for  SENTENCE  REflDINQ  <IRfi3 
V-?ar  1  -above  di«9orv»l|  Ye«r  2  below  diagonal 
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Table  24 


Correlation  Matrix  Showing  Extent  and  Pattern  of  Col linearities 
IWng  Predictors  for  NfttRftTIUE  RETOIH3  COMPREHENSION     <IRfl5  -  5> 
Year  1  above  diagonal}  Year  2  belr*.  diagonal 
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R-DGI 
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lowirvj  Extent  and  Pattern  of  Col  1  irv»»ri ties 
EXPOSITORY  REROING  COMPREHENSION    <IRRS  -  S> 
I  Year  2  below  diagonal 
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Correlation  Matrix  Shovinc:  Extent  and  Pattern  of  Coli inearities 
(Uong  Predictors  for  tW%  'RrtTIVE  LISTENING  CO!  r*  CHENS  I  ON     ORBS  -  5> 
Year  1  above  diagonal)  Year  2  belot'  diagonal 
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2 

-4 

4 

-1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

-9 

-14 

-9 

-12 

-2 

-6 

6 

-2 

3 

3 

-10 

17 

19 

-30 

-36 

-27 

16 

-12 

29 

-2 

11 

-1 

11 

-20 

-2 

5 

36 

26 

26 

4 

-1 

13 

0 

13 

7 

6 

-14 

6 

3 

-13 

-13 

-14 

1 

-16 

-25 

32 

-15 

-15 

2 

-26 

25 

-16 

15 


-4 
3 
-1 

-# 

-24 
i 

36 

-«5 

23 
-17 
-12 
5 

16 
100 

16 
-31 

-2 
4 

—  1 

22 


16 


9 
-11 
-3 
1 

-28 
45 
8 

24 

2 

-25 
6 
-9 
0 
7 

100 
-10 

3 

1 

14 
11 
4 


17 


-20 
-21 

-6  v 

\> 
.1 
-1 

*> 

-1 
-1 
1 

-5 
-19 
10 
0 
3 
100 
76 
-3 
15 
-22 
2 


18 


-24 
-15 
-74 
-85 
-8 
-14 
6 
-12 
-15 
10 
-4 
-1 

1 

-1 
-f 
80 

100 
9 
29 

-28 
22 


19  20 


12 
3 
-4 
-5 
7 
4 
-6 
-6 
17 
-1 
2 
-2 
9 
17 
-5 
-2 
2 
2 
100 
12 
-2 
18 


-38 
-26 
-37 
-31 
26 
-33 
4 
-6 
-8 
-7 
4 
-6 
26 

-to 

-6 
-25 
3 
16 
1 

10O 

o 
-1 


21 


41 

17 
25 
26 
22 
-15 
-10 
2 
19 
_2 
-7 
-9 
_  ) 
17 
-6 
-9 
-33 
-28 
17 
-1 
100 
0 


22 


4 
5 
-14 
-lO 
-25 
20 
25 
17 
8 
2 

-36 
28 
16 
25 
16 
18 

-13 
-5 
3 
-1 
0 

10<> 
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Table  27 


Correlation  Matrix  Showing  E>t»nt  and  r*tt«rn  of  Col  linearities 
taortg  Predicts  *  for  EXPOSITORY  LISTENING  COMPREHENSION     <IRft5  - 
Year  1  above  diagonal}  Y«ar  2  below  diagonal 


5> 


1  SPtCflTG 

2  fREUYft 

3  PROSGRP 

4  PROGV* 

5  R-QFL 

6  R  -OGI 

7  R-ET7 
S  R— MST 

9  r  -noc 

10  R-SMT 

11  R--CNT 

12  C -HOC 

13  C-SIM 

14  C-PffT 

15  C-UTC 

16  OUST 

17  R  MISS 

ifl  c-mss 

19  PRFSPRY 

20  SITE05 

21  SIU35 

22  SITM2 


100 
43 
34 
TO 
-6 
-11 
-5 
12 
-7 
8 
6 
-7 
2 
0 
5 
11 
-23 
-32 
-12 
-36 
44 
10 


17 
100 
32 
32 
-8 
-15 
3 
-1 
-2 
7 
13 
-9 
-12 
8 

-17 
21 

-14 

-31 
-7 

-20 
39 

-13 


35 
-5 
100 
93 


-10 
19 
-6 
1 
2 
-4 
0 

-15 

-2 
7 

-64 

-es 

-17 
-36 
29 

-to 


32 
-9 
94 
100 
-6 
-7 
-1 
21 
-4 
3 
6 
-12 
3 

-13 
-1 
9 
-74 
-93 
-10 
-26 
30 
-13 


-2 
-7 
29 
32 

100 
22 
39 

-36 
28 
-9 
-4 
16 
13 
12 

-13 
-1 
6 
4 

-15 
20 
4 
4 


5 
0 
-4 
-3 
-7 
100 
-10 
-10 
19 
2 

-43 
17 
-6 

-3 
11 
-31 
9 
5 
-3 
-2 
-3 
-6 


17 
4 
-1 
-5 
-40 
1 

100 
-52 
45 
17 
23 
-2 
-4 
27 
-20 
16 
1 
1 

-7 
30 
13 
-27 


6 

9 

10 

1 1 

12 

13 

14 

J5 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

9 

8 

19 

-6 

-7 

— i 

-5 

-4 

13 

-22 

-26 

11 

-34 

48 

-7 

7 

12 

-7 

-11 

3 

-2 

0 

0 

3 

10 

7 

2 

19 

22 

16 

-13 

-3 

-12 

15 

-17 

-6 

5 

-61 

-77 

0 

-32 

37 

31 

19 

-19 

-3 

-12 

19 

-21 

-4 

6 

-68 

-87 

-3 

-28 

32 

—3 

42 

-23 

-3 

16 

39 

14 

-6 

-41 

-23 

-35 

10 

21 

29 

47 

50 

-21 

-44 

1 

5 

17 

10 

65 

24 

4 

1 

-29 

-18 

—44 

-40 

26 

*1 

-30 

-10 

-16 

13 

3 

-9 

4 

-3 

1 

-14 

100 

45 

-23 

-26 

29 

6 

-1 

-2 

70 

-19 

-34 

-7 

-31 

1 

-56 

100 

-31 

-35 

29 

41 

35 

-9 

29 

-1 

-20 

16 

-12 

20 

12 

15 

100 

10 

-19 

-11  '. 

-14 

15 

0 

4 

20 

-2 

-4 

-1 

32 

-2 

34 

100 

9 

-17 

-19 

10 

-27 

11 

3 

-4 

5 

-9 

-34 

17 

-4 

-15 

100 

21 

33 

-30 

8 

2 

11 

-2 

3 

9 

9 

-12 

-2 

4 

-13 

100 

20 

2 

-14 

-34 

-17 

11 

23 

28 

-16 

14 

-7 

-3 

-1 

-4 

100 

4 

1 

29 

24 

23 

13 

20 

26 

-6 

17 

4 

-34 

35 

-14 

100 

6 

7 

7 

-2 

b 

-7 

16 

-8 

32 

52 

-16 

25 

-6 

16 

100 

-5 

-7 

-1 

-44 

-10 

-24 

5 

-5 

-5 

26 

-24 

25 

32 

-19 

100 

77 

3 

-5 

-39 

-16 

4 

-4 

-4 

11 

3 

11 

-1 

-3 

74 

100 

1 

10 

-34 

8 

-4 

1 

4 

-10 

17 

19 

4 

-1 

-3 

10 

100 

4 

20 

-14 

12 

-3 

9 

-15 

26 

15 

0 

12 

11 

29 

15 

100 

0 

1 

13 

8 

8 

-16 

7 

4 

6 

14 

-24 

-29 

-3 

0 

100 

26 

-16 

-18 

-2 

-21 

28 

-10 

24 

1 

-1 

23 

21 

-14 

0 

22 


-6 
-20 
-17 
10 
29 
-1 
33 
15 
-13 
-20 
17 
13 
19 
6 
32 
-5 
3 
4 

-16 
0 

too 
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*2!  C°^latfd.'?1th  ent7  la?9uage  category  at  a  value  of  roughly 
tasks  l^lSlf  °«0Le?Lr^lan9Ja?f  Cat?9°ry  t0  the  vari0us  Coding 

IJ2  nlffWif  (5s  ?        relat10n  with  Read1ng  Comprehen- 

Entry  language  category  1s  positively  related  to  the  oroaram 
factors  m  both  Year  1  and  2;  above-median  ratm^ln  Spanish  is  Jore 
I  Jn  y  ^hbe  assocJated  "1th  assignment  to  Span1?h  reading  in lo- 
tion, with  correlations  of  about  .3.    Also  noticeable  in  both  yea^s  1s 
a  pattern  reUtUg -Spanish  entry  language  category  to  the  sit. 
contrasts.    Above-median  ratings  In  entry  SpanlshVre  more   Ikely  In 
tl.a  border  than  the  nonborder  sites,  and  In  the  more  urban  of  the  two 
nonborder  sites.    The  import  of  this  finding  1S  thai  the  teachJrl  mrm 
apparently  not  total  y  Influenced  by  local  context,  but  were  able  To 
sustain  a  rating  scale  with  some  degree  of  constancy.  Otherwise 
teachers  within  each  locale  would  classify  students'  competence  In  a 

ocTe9eanrdela„lVrnt0  f  m *™V !  "9  level  0f  ^etencTwUhlS  t  at 
would  waf! 1  out?  °0rre1at10ns  of  }n9**  ™t*ng  with  site  contrasts 

cPP?I1!U«iSh1e!fe!a8nt  has  a  pattern  complementary  to  that  found 
lorJn3>   ^I!AS>  ?2/  f6"  var1at1o"s.    Positive  delations  on 
25iHII?i!r!  p0sfJ1vel*  wpelatnd  with  program  assignment;  better 
performance  1n  Spanish  means  that  a  student  1s  more  likely  to  be 

Sk91?vl2rS^nIil?aJ1n?*in;iriet10n-    11,15  relat10n  1*  «l«1v.ly 
weak  in  Year  1,  compared  with  the  corresponding  effect  1n  English 

sH  I  Z*Zl  f nerally  *Vr  l6SS);  1n  Year  2»  ^"terest?nglj,  It 
i!f?9?l!        r?A5"S  measures  of  spoken  formal  language  (Vocabulary 
M       0!;n!!d  Narrative  and  Expository  Listening  Comprehension)  that 
are  most  highly  correlated  to  program  assignment  to  Spanish  reading 
instruction,  not  decoding  skill  1n  Spanish!  reading 

Previous  year's  achievement  in  Spanish  1s  more  highly  related  to 
sue  contrasts  than  was  true  for  English.    The  pattern  1n  Year  1  1s 
such  that,  as  one  might  expect,  positive  Spanish  deviations  are  more 
likely  at  border  than  nonborder  sites;  remember  that,  for  Year  1 
fnnl  SULyf! r  ! achievement  1s  based  on  a  contrast  of  alphabet  knowl- 
edge from  the  Stanford  Foundation  Skills  T»*t_    \n  Year  2  Drevlous 
achievement  (now  differentiated  according  to  IRAS  components)  1s  more 
closely  related  to  the  contrast  between  the  two  nonborder  sites 
Students  from  the  more  urban  site  leave  first  grade  with  higher* 

i?aie«tSaffected)m°St  °f  ^  IRAS  components  (Read1n9  Comprehension 

Program  jredlctors.    The  patterns  here  are  Identical  to  those 
°5;»erved  ror  the  English  IRAS.    The  only  noticeable  change  1s  that 
PROG  1s  more  closely  related  to  MISSING,  an  expected  finding  given 
that  Spanish  Instruction  was  rare  except  1n  those  classes  designated 
accordingly,  whereas  the  converse  was  less  true  (Instruction  1n 
English  was  observed  on  occasion  1n  classes  designated  as  Spanish  or 
bilingual).  K 
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,   instructional  predictors.    Of  the  132  correlations  amona  RAMfK 
and  Checklist  factofs   25  (20%)  equalled  or  .xeliSTc rtS  1oT2 
.3,  about  the  same  as  for  the  English  IRAS.    No  consistent  reoulari 
ties  emene  across  the  two  years,  however,  with  changes  ?n  mlgnttufc 
and  sign  more  typical  than  not.    The  largest  correlation  in  ?he  tab?e 
(.65)  is  between  NST   for  RAMOS)  and  NST  (for  Checklist^    hnth  I* 
ut&Tl  l^r^  th?  nUmb6r  °f  "Sis  In'aTfn       tio?     J  oup- 
InndYwenart1t:ahchlrni:nSed°:e  *«  was  obser^' 

showinu'thT^rJ^Inc^T  A  qu1ck  scan  of  the  *"™trix 

snowing  the  correlations  between  instruction  and  site  contrasts 

reveals  that  Spanish  reading  instruction  was  much   ess  cTea?1y 

VnStlZlT>l  5;^"  VlV  than  "as  En*11sh  mstric "on."  liable 
J0^i22,Jf  th?  7l  c°rre1at1°ns  1"  the  submatrix  equal  or  exceed   3-  in 
Ifbl\J9JS«?!ly  3  °Vhe  cor^1°ns  «ceed  ^criterion?  Thl 
biggest  difference  between  sites  was  the  presence  or  absence  of  a 
systematic  program  of  Spanish  reading  instruction.  Differences 
between  sites  in  the  character  of  that  program  were  negligible! 

General  Conclusions 

The  presence  of  substantial  multicol 1 inea.Mty  in  a  set  of 
predictors  can  seriously  jeopardize  the  interpretation  of  a  regression 
ana  ys  s.    The  data  structures  to  be  analyzed,  as  discussed  in  the 

21  S^VS*10"'  ^  n0t  frW  °f  th1s  ^reai-   °"  the  "her  hanS, 
1JZ  ^I  e1at10n!  Preser*ed  1n  Tab1«  10  to  27  are  generally  modest 
and  the  more  substantial  values  are  within  restricted  subsets  of  t  .e 
predictors. 

Certain  steps  could  have  been  taken  to  reduce  the  degree  of 
mrUrlliol\ 1  f,ear1t*:    ferra1n  f"tors  (PROG  and  MISSING)  could  have  been 
combined  into  a  single  indicator,  reducing  col  linearity  and  increasing 

?IgE??«      !'?ed0,n^  Neste?  comPar1sons  could  have  led  to  a  reduction 
in  collinearity.    The  implication  of  this  analysis  is  that  the 
findings  to  oe  reported  may  be  viewed  as  somewhat  conservative  in 
naturp;  a  better  controlled  analysis  would  probably  yield  clearer 
confirmat  on  of  the  relations  because  the  presence  of  what  amounts  to 
random  noise  generally  ha*  the  affect  of  muddying  the  water. 

The  analysis  of  col  1 ineari ties  has  also  pointed  out  some 
substantively  important  effects  thac  merit  more  detailed  attention 
In  particular,  the  relation  between  achievement  and  program 
assignment,  Including  changes  1n  this  pattern  over  years,  and  the 
relations  between  Instruction  and  site  -  both  of  these  relations  have 
been  reviewed  In  only  cursory  fashion  1n  this  section,  but  might  prove 
quite  informative.  K 
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to 

the  relational  structure  at  the  th^oeg  nnin^o?  the  rlare ss  on""" 
procedure,  and  after  the  effects  or  the  precursors  (ent?^ lanolae 
category  and  previous  year's  achle  ement  level)  hive  beeX  entered  Into 
the  regression  equation.    This  1nf,rmat1on  1s  1mpor?anT  q?ve Se 
presence  of  multiple  coll 1near1t1es  1n  the  predictors.  9 

ffllllt  ™e  second  ?art  of ,^e  section  presents  the  results  of  the 
multiple  regression  analyses  of  each  of  the  IRAS  components    for  each 
of  the  four  years  of  data  and  for  both  English  and  Spanish     2  -ill 
be  emphasized  later  1n  the  section,  the  purpose  of  these  analyses  1 
descNpt  ve  rather  than  Inferential.    That  Is   the  Trills  I Z  il  lit 
Utfon^ ^SW1  s19"^^ance  against*^      S     /  0 
latlon,  but  to  determine  the  degree  to  which  the  various  predlctSr?  1n 
the  equation  contribute  separably  to  individual  va  Mat  Ion?  1  n  IRA? 
performance     Some  Investigations  1n  recent  years  ha Je  led  to  tSe 

studln?  rhJlatKSCl!001  a5h1evefflent  1*  totall?  deteXdly^he  6 
student  s  home  background  and  other  Individual  precursors    and  that 
variations   n  school  and  classroom  factors  contMbu? negl%q?bl I  to 
Zl'l Irll  "  gr°rth;i  JheSl  generalizations  have  been  undercut^ 
?»riJK£  U   examinations  of  student  performance  and  of  classroom 
variables,  and  it  1s  now  possible  to  point  to  research  showlna  that 
InclV  r*Ut*\t0  the  cond1t1°"*  of  instruction  do  "ma  e  a  2lf  er 
trltt  n^^Vtl  the  Dreva111n9  tendency  still  seems  to  placl  a 
great  deal  of  weight  on  the  Importance  of  the  level  of  skill  and 
knowledge  with  which  the  student  enters  school  as  a  klndergartner 
The  regression  analyses  will  serve  to  Inform  this  question^  the  case 
of  children  from  bilingual  backgrounds.  ^  tne  case 

Certain  caveats  warrant  repetition  at  this  point.    First  the 
programs  that  we  observed  varied  considerably  1n  their  character  and 
extent;  relatively  few  of  the  students  were  assign*  to  S?an1sS  red- 
ing instruction  1n  the  study  sites,  and  the  relation  between  English 
and  Spanish  programs  tended  to  be  somewhat  haphazard.    Second  the 

Sf  HSl°^t0  rUn°aJe  tne  Study  at  tne  end  of  "cond  grade  fSr'the 
third  and  major  cohort  means  that  longitudinal  comparisons  must  be 

ST      ?<  !he  SeCOnd  1nstru«1onal  year  data;  the  data  for 

?«JI?J  ll\t  aK6  l1m1ted  t0  a  d1"1nct1ve  subset  of  the  sites,  those 
located  at  the  border. 

Finally,  in  this  section  we  will  reorder  the  IRAS  components  In 

SeCt10nS«  tne  order  of  administrations  sbein 
used  throughout.    This  was  how  the  data  were  gathered  and  analyzed, 
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*+Vl  f?6me?  most"atura1-    Certain  cf  the  components  are  closer  than 
others  linguistically  and  in  the  pattern  of  results,  and  so  we  will 
now  resort  to  the  grouping  mentioned  earlier  in  passing,  and  repeated 
here  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader:  p 


ORAL  LANGUAGE 


Vocabulary 
Definition  - 

Narrative 
Listening 

Expository 
Listening 


WORD/SENTENCE 
DECODING 

.  Vocabulary 

Decoding 
.  Letter-sound 

Decoding 
.  Letter-sound 

Spelling 
.  Sentence  leading 


READING 
COMPREHENSION 

.  Narrative 
Reading 

.  Expository 
Reading 


This  organization  has  helped  us  understand  a  number  of  consistent 
trends  in  the  data,  and  works  quite  well  in  most  instances.  The 
status  of  Vocabulary  Decoding  and  Sentence  Reading  are  somewhat 
uncertain;  the  former  often  entails  both  "sight  word"  recognition  as 
well  as  decoding  skills,  and  the  latter  places  demands  on  fluency  with 
a  mean  ngful  word  string  in  addition  to  the  ability  to  decode  or 
recognize  a  word  in  isolation.    With  these  cautions,  we  will  rely  on 
this  framework  for  ordering  the  IRAS  measures  and  for  organizing  the 
discussion  in  the  remainder  of  the  volume. 

Correlations  Between  Predictor  Variables  and  IRAS  Deviates 

As  an  introduction  to  the  presentation  of  the  regression  analyses 
proper,  the  correlations  between  the  IRAS  deviates  and  each  of  the 
predictor  variables  are  discussed  next.    Given  the  strong  contribu- 
tions of  the  variables  indexing  entry  oral  language  skill  and  previous 
year  s  achievement  (as  detailed  below),  both  the  zero-order  correla- 
tions and  partial  correlations  after  the  effects  of  these  two 
variables  have  been  removed  will  be  presented. 

English  Correlations 

Tables  28  through  36  present  the  relevant  correlations  for  the 
nine  IRAS  English  scales.    These  will  be  discussed  in  the  order  they 
were  entered  into  the  regression  analyses:    (a)  entry  skills, 
including  English  oral  language  skill  at  kindergarten  entry  and  the 
index  of  the  previous  year's  performance  (i.e.,  skill  in  the  appro- 
priate task  prior  to  entry  into  the  rc'.vant  instructional  year),  (b) 
nominal  Spanish  reading  program,  including  the  number  of  years 
enrolled  In  spa.iisr.  reading  and  the  Indicator  of  enrollment  1n  Spanish 
reading  1n  the  relevant  Instructional  year,  (c)  Indices  of  Instruc- 
tion, including  the  observed  Instruction  factors,  the  planned  instruc- 
tion factors,  and  the  Indices  of  missing  (I.e.,  estimated)  data  for 
the  observed  and  planned  Instruction  factors,  (d)  attendance,  and  (e) 
site  contrasts.   
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Table  28 


Interact! ve  Reading  Assessment  System  -  English 
Correlation  Summary 

VOCABULARY  DECODING 


Year  1 


Variable 


p/r 


ENGCATG 

PREVYR 

PROGGRP 

PROGYx 

R-ETT 

R-D3I 

R-QFL 

R-ADC 

R-PRD 

R-SMT 

R-NST 

C-ACM 

C-QFL 

C-STW 

C-PMT 

C-GRV 

R-MISS 

C-MISS 

PRESPRY 

SITE05 

SITE35 

SITE12 


38 
50 

-27 
-33 
-13 
4 
14 
2 
21 
2 

-1 
27 
5 
41 
-6 
-12 
-25 
24 
-14 
17 
-8 


-9 
-15 
-18 
1 

14 

1 

25 
3 
-3 
-1 
20 
-3 
35 
-4 
-6 

-13 
24 

-10 
23 

-13 


Year 

2 

Year 

3 

Year 

4 

r 

p/r 

r 

P/r 

r 

P/ 

40 

47 

42 

72 

81 

83 

-31 

-13 

-41 

-5 

-36 

-8 

-36 

-15 

-36 

-1 

-24 

-5 

14 

14 

-6 

-1 

-1 

-13 

-17 

-23 

-23 

-12 

-34 

A- 4- 

-7 

-6 

20 

8 

-16 

7 

-4 

-5 

-38 

-15 

-13 

-3 

20 

-1 

28 

2 

31 

1 

3 

-7 

2 

10 

13 

15 

-4 

-1 

21 

37 

16 

28 

50 

25 

35 

-14 

44 

11 

32 

21 

-12 

13 

7 

2 

1 

-10 

33 

6 

21 

20 

3 

-15 

13 

IS 

-46 

-13 

-14 

-5 

-2 

28 

-16 

-9 

-28 

-14 

-4 

1 

10 

22 

-30 

-15 

-8 

10 

2 

3 

12 

9 

16 

3 

13 

10 

0 

IS 

7 

-8 

-14 

-14 

-11 

-11 

-1 

92  i 


ERIC 


84 


Table  29 


Interactive  Reading  Assessment  System 
Correlation  Summary 

VOCABULARY  DEFINITION 


-  Enclish 


Year  1 


Variable 


p/r 


ENGCATG 

PREVYR 

PR06SRP 

PROGYx 

R-ETT 

R-DGI 

R-QFL 

R-ADC 

R-PRD 

R-SMT 

R-NST 

C-ACM 

C-QFL 

C-STW 

C-PMT 

C-GRV 

R-MISS 

C-MISS 

PRESPRY 

SITE05 

SITE35 

SITE12 


46 

36 
-43 

-50 
S 
-2 
IS 
-11 
2 

-20 
-1 

-20 
31 
-3 
32 
S 

-20 
-33 
3 
3 

-10 
-S 


-31 
-34 
5 
-5 
12 
-14 
3 

-20 
-4 

-19 
23 
-  S 
21 
10 

-15 

-21 
-1 
5 
-G 

-11 


Yetar 

2 

Year 

3 

Year 

4 

r 

p/r 

r 

p/r 

r 

p/i 



 — 



37 

35 

44 

52 

69 

49 

-31 

-6 

-30 

-9 

-20 

22 

-31 

-7 

-25 

-6 

0 

10 

16 

IS 

-7 

-G 

-3 

-7 

-14 

-7 

-G 

14 

-26 

-17 

4 

G 

27 

13 

-1 1 

4 

6 

30 

-24 

2 

-16 

-16 

IS 

14 

30 

23 

19 

-2 

-15 

-16 

10 

11 

9 

16 

-5 

-12 

11 

22 

17 

33 

46 

36 

30 

2 

52 

37 

33 

24 

-21 

-6 

10 

9 

-1 

-9 

42 

21 

1 

-16 

S 

11 

22 

21 

-33 

-14 

-15 

-13 

-7 

16 

-15 

-4 

-17 

-1 

-G 

5 

17 

23 

-20 

-5 

-G 

5 

10 

6 

G 

11 

21 

5 

15 

13 

13 

12 

-5 

-1 

-25 

-25 

-28 

-14 

-12 

3 

9 

ERIC 


322 

85 


Table  30 


Interactive  Reading  Assessment  System 
Correlation  Summary 

LETTER-SOUND  DECODING 


-  English 


Year  1 


Year  2 


Variable 

r 

p/r 

r 

ENGCATQ 

31 

28 

PREVYR 

36 

57 

PR066RP 

-18 

-19 

-29 

PROGYx 

-21 

-4 

-29 

R-ETT 

13 

-18 

1° 

R-DGI 

-8 

-11 

-2* 

R-QFL 

16 

16 

-8 

R-ADC 

-10 

-11 

1 

R-PRD 

10 

10 

3 

R-SMT 

6 

7 

2 

R-NST 

-7 

-10 

8 

C-ACM 

-6 

-5 

43 

C-QFL 

21 

IS 

27 

C-STW 

4 

-1 

6 

C-PMT 

30 

23 

-7 

C--GRV 

6 

8 

-7 

R-MISS 

0 

S 

-16 

C-MISS 

-14 

-2 

-19 

PRESPRY 

19 

18 

9 

SITE05 

6 

11 

12 

SITE35 

30 

35 

14 

SITE12 

-21 

-25 

-12 

p/r 


-21 
-19 
16 
-23 
-2 
5 
-8 
-1 
7 
31 
14 
6 

-14 
-10 
-6 
-8 
10 
10 
-1 
1 


Year 

3 

Year 

4 

r 

p/r 

r 

P/ 

44 

44 

68 

87 

-39 

-7 

-28 

15 

-36 

-7 

-25 

3 

-3 

6 

16 

8 

-28 

-5 

-38 

-22 

11 

1 

4 

20 

-38 

-17 

-6 

-22 

25 

22 

20 

-13 

2 

7 

13 

18 

6 

-8 

9 

-8 

25 

7 

32 

8 

-3 

18 

-11 

-3* 

27 

11 

27 

9 

14 

20 

-37 

14 

-4 

-2 

-18 

-23 

4 

18 

7 

1 

-2 

11 

2 

20 

8 

4 

-20 

-7 

7 

-11 

-20 

1  9  -i 
*j  C  o 


ERJ.C 


86 


Table  31 


Interactive  Reading  Assessment  System  -  English 
Correlation  Summary 

LETTER-SOUND  SPELLING 


Variable 


ENGCAT6 

PREVYR 

PROGGRP 

PROGYx 

R-ETT 

R-DGI 

R-QFL 

R-ADC 

R-PRD 

R-SMT 

R-NST 

C-ACM 

C-QFL 

C-STW 

C-PMT 

C-GRV 

R-MISS 

C-MISS 

PRESPRY 

SITE05 

SITE35 

SITE12 


Y»«r 

1 

p/r 

Year 

r 

2 

p/r 

Year 

r 

3 

p/r 

Year 

r 

4 

P/r 

29 

37 

44 

32 

35 

70 

78 

71 

-21 

-7 

-30 

-15 

-39 

-12 

-38 

-17 

-27 

-13 

-33 

-15 

-32 

-4 

-17 

-11 

-14 

-17 

11 

2 

-7 

-a 

3 

2 

-1 

-4 

-17 

-16 

-27 

-16 

-41 

-14 

18 

17 

-4 

6 

14 

3 

-17 

2 

2 

1 

-4 

1 

-32 

-12 

6 

9 

13 

IS 

13 

-3 

15 

1 

26 

17 

6 

7 

4 

-4 

13 

21 

6 

-1 

1 

-2 

7 

1 1 

-1 

-8 

11 

23 

-2 

-1 

3B 

22 

34 

4 

30 

-9 

23 

17 

28 

16 

-14 

1 

6 

11 

5 

-1 

1 

-3 

41 

29 

17 

-3 

33 

27 

4 

-8 

15 

15 

-42 

-16 

4 

7 

-5 

-7 

-16 

-10 

-18 

-7 

-2 

3 

-28 

-14 

-23 

-8 

-9 

-30 

-16 

-6 

-28 

-15 

-17 

-2 

-12 

-18 

17 

16 

12 

10 

29 

23 

14 

6 

4 

8 

9 

SO 

34 

8 

-15 

-16 

-20 

-16 

-7 

-26 

-15 

-16 

-1 

0 

ERIC 


924 


87 


Table  32 


Interactive  Reading  Assessment  System  -  English 
Corral at i on  Summary 

SENTENCE  READING 


Variable 


ENGCATG 

PREVYR 

PRQGGRP 

PROGYx 

R-ETT 

R-DGI 

R-QFL 

R-ADC 

R-PRD 

R-SMT 

R-NST 

C-ACM 

C-QFL 

C-STW 

C-PMT 

C-GRV 

R-MISS 

C-MISS 

PRESPRY 

SITE05 

SITE35 

SITE12 


35 
53 

-23 

-29 
-6 
-3 
13 

-10 
10 
-7 
10 
27 
22 
31 
38 

-20 
-6 

-23 
20 

-15 
7 
8 


1 

p/r 

Year 
r 

2 

P/r 

Year 

3 

p/r 

T  ear 

r 

A 

P/ 

39 

53 

40 

60 

76 

87 

-2 

-47 

-41 

-45 

-1 

-34 

-13 

-10 

-49 

-38 

-37 

1 

-30 

-25 

-9 

27 

32 

1 

9 

-12 

-10 

-2 

-20 

-25 

-25 

13 

-17 

-2 

8 

7 

12 

9 

-5 

-24 

_-> 

-4 

-2 

9 

-40 

-6 

-25 

-9 

14 

4 

-13 

37 

16 

36 

15 

-6 

-9 

-22 

15 

29 

-6 

-1 

12 

17 

11 

T 

w 

2 

22 

16 

26 

47 

35 

40 

10 

44 

-4 

21 

28 

21 

0 

34 

-2 

-11 

27 

22 

20 

15 

-1 

16 

4 

29 

-7 

-17 

0 

21 

-43 

-18 

-19 

-11 

-13 

-3 

18 

15 

17 

-1 

-32 

-21 

-3 

10 

-9 

-12 

-10 

-37 

-26 

-12 

5 

-7 

-13 

18 

17 

18 

20 

12 

22 

7 

-15 

10 

18 

12 

-12 

-18 

10 

9 

8 

21 

20 

21 

7 

38 


Tab Is  33 


Interact ive  Reading  Assessment  System  -  English 
Corral at ion  Summary 

NARRATIVE  READING  COMPREHENSION 


Year  1  Year 

Variable         r         p/r  r 


ENGCATG 

37 

39 

PREVYR 

49 

60 

PROGGRf- 

-25 

-7 

-42 

PROGYx 

-31 

-13 

-45 

R-ETT 

-4 

-7 

22 

R-DGI 

0 

-4 

-21 

R-QKL 

10 

9 

4 

R-ADC 

-4 

-6 

-3 

R-PRD 

14 

17 

9 

R-SMT 

-3 

-4 

-5 

R-NST 

7 

4 

10 

C-ACM 

6 

8 

48 

C-QFL 

25 

18 

28 

C-STW 

10 

3 

21 

C-PMT 

.30 

21 

-5 

C-GRV 

-9 

-7 

-10 

R-MISS 

-12 

-6 

-34 

C-MISS 

-23 

-10 

-35 

PRESPRY 

17 

16 

19 

SITE05 

-10 

-5 

11 

SITE35 

4 

7 

-6 

SITE12 

1 

-2 

7 

2 

ya.P 

Year 

4 

p/r 

r 

p/r 

r 

p/l 

50 

36 

76 

7* 

-30 

-50 

-19 

-28 

13 

-31 

-42 

-15 

-26 

-13 

25 

2 

-1 

12 

13 

-28 

-18 

10 

-29 

-15 

3 

12 

-3 

-13 

9 

-1 

-38 

-6 

-9 

12 

-10 

40 

15 

31 

6 

-11 

2 

3 

4 

1 

10 

9 

16 

16 

30 

31 

35 

-5 

42 

7 

17 

-8 

13 

5 

-8 

21 

19 

2 

18 

1 

-16 

-2 

11 

-53 

-38 

-5 

0 

21 

4 

9 

-26 

-1 

12 

9 

12 

-27 

-12 

7 

11 

19 

17 

21 

11 

9 

-19 

18 

-8 

10 

13 

7 

8 

4. 

926 

89 


Table  34 


Interactive  Reading  Assessment  System  -  5r(giiSn 
Correlation  Surmary 

EXPOSITORY  READING  COMPREHENSION 


Variable 


Year  1 

r  p/r 


EN6CATG 

PREVYR 

PROGGRP 

PROSYx 

R-ETT 

R-DSI 

R-QFL 

R-ADC 

R-PRD 

R-SMT 

R-NST 

C-ACM 

C-QFL 

c-s-1" ; 

C->-MT 

C-GRV 

R-MISS 

C-M1SS 

PRESPRY 

SITE05 

SITF35 

SITE12 


29 
48 

-20 
-23 
1 

-9 

16 

-10 
n 

-a 

3 
26 
20 
22 
24 
-7 

2 

-17 
11 
3 
4 

-3 


-7 
-2 
-9 
12 
-6 
4 
-7 
2 
26 
18 
16 
15 
-5 
3 
-5 
7 
5 
7 

4 


Year 

2 

Year 

3 

Yaar 

4 

r 

P/r 

r 

P/r 

r 

»» 

37 

53 

37 

47 

66 

76 

-45 

-37 

-50 

-21 

-31 

17 

-46 

-36 

-45 

-21 

-30 

-27 

25 

26 

4 

5 

10 

15 

-27 

-33 

-20 

6 

-28 

-14 

5 

1 

14 

-1 

-16 

1 

-1 

7 

-39 

-12 

-15 

-1 

3 

-5 

41 

19 

34 

15 

-4 

-6 

0 

7 

9 

10 

.'5 

10 

1 

-1 

10 

13 

47 

39 

43 

19 

40 

1 

27 

21 

-  11 

12 

5 

-5 

29 

29 

21 

13 

23 

10 

-9 

-13 

-6 

8 

-49 

-32 

-8 

-8 

-10 

8 

1 

7 

-31 

-23 

-3 

9 

14 

19 

-32 

-24 

-14 

1 

*0 

17 

19 

20 

17 

7 

8 

-17 

14 

13 

-2 

-1 

10 

14 

11 

3 

10 

8 

32/ 


ERIC 


90 


Table  35 


Interactive  Reading  Assessment  System  -  English 
Correlation  Summary 

NARRATIVE  LISTENING  COMPREHENSION 


Variable 


ENGCATG  47 

PREVYR  21 

PROGGRP  -39 

PROGYx  -39 

R-ETT  14 

R-DGI  -18 

R-QFL  18 

R-ADC  -17 

R-PRD  -13 

R-SMT  -20 

R-NST  l 

C-ACM  -21 

C-QFL  24 

C-STW  6 

C-FMT  20 

C-GRV  10 

R-MISS  -6 

C-MISS  -19 

PRESPRY  3 

SITE05  25 

SITE35  -10 

SITE12  -10 


1 

Year 

2 

Year 

"T 

Y*sir 

4 

p/r 

r 

P/r 

r 

p/r 

f 

d/i 

47 

47 

36 

-25 

63 

79 

74 

-46 

-26 

-35 

5 

-11 

16 

-22 

-44 

-26 

-34 

11 

-10 

-8 

1 1 

21 

19 

3 

10 

9 

8 

-22 

-24 

-15 

-23 

9 

-25 

4 

14 

2 

11 

20 

4 

-10 

8 

-'?0 

1 

5 

-29 

2 

-13 

-1 

-13 

6 

4 

29 

6 

23 

7 

-18 

-19 

-17 

5 

2 

8 

3 

-1 

7 

-4 

-10 

-4 

24 

43 

-17 

41 

34 

30 

18 

50 

23 

16 

32 

20 

-16 

8 

-12 

-21 

6 

11 

10 

28 

7 

13 

12 

7 

-7 

-6 

7 

13 

-39 

-32 

9 

-10 

-8 

-10 

16 

-6 

7 

1 

-24 

-13 

-6 

8 

3 

7 

-8 

-32 

-23 

-14 

4 

9 

12 

1 

7 

11 

14 

4 

0 

-12 

27 

23 

13 

-6 

-8 

-3 

-10 

-10 

-4 

-4 

7 

6 

17 

9 

ERIC 


91 


Table  36 


Interactive  Reading  Assessment  System  -  Emlish 
Correlation  Summary 

EXPOSITORY  LISTENING  COMPREHENSION 


Year  1 


Variable 


p/r 


ENGCAT6 

PREVYR 

PROGGRP 

PROGYx 

R-ETT 

R-DGI 

R-QFL 

R-ADC 

R-PRD 

R-SMT 

R-NST 

C-ACM 

C-QFL 

C-aTW 

C-PMT 

C-GRV 

R-MISS 

C-MISS 

PRESPRY 

SITE05 

SITE35 

*3ITE12 


49 

31 
-39 
-41 
7 
-8 
24 
-14 
2 

-14 

-1 
3 
20 
20 
21 
-4 
1 

-30 
-1 
0 
-5 
-7 


-21 
-22 
3 
-6 
18 
-11 
7 
-9 
-1 
1 

16 
13 
10 
-1 
4 

-18 
-3 
-2 
-1 
-8 


T  sdr 

Year 

3 

Year 

4 

■» 

r 

p/r 

r 

p/r 

r 

P/ 

41 

51 

34 

48 

67 

74 

49 

-37 

-38 

1 

-14 

11 

-48 

-36 

-37 

-1 

-11 

-11 

25 

25 

1 

7 

14 

21 

-26 

-28 

-27 

-4 

-31 

-8 

-0 

-2 

15 

-2 

-7 

8 

6 

13 

-30 

-1 

-20 

-23 

6 

-1 

31 

5 

20 

4 

-16 

-19 

3 

8 

22 

28 

14 

7 

-5 

-1 

12 

15 

41 

38 

31 

7 

47 

22 

34 

28 

-14 

13 

-16 

-31 

16 

15 

28 

18 

19 

19 

-10 

-16 

8 

23 

-36 

-22 

-7 

-6 

-9 

19 

-10 

3 

-31 

-19 

-3 

12 

10 

16 

-37 

-24 

-11 

8 

8 

13 

5 

9 

16 

2 

-17 

25 

27 

-6 

-2 

-7 

-6 

-3 

2 

3 

14 

ERIC 


92 


Entry  ikllls 


ERIC 


For  English  entry  level,  the  first  variable  entered  in  the 
regression  analyses,  the  correlations  are  generally  uniform  across 
?uaJefuan?,s5ab1e  across  1n*truct1ona1  years  within  scales.  Recall 
that  the  kindergarten  teacher  rated  the  child  1n  both  English  and 
Spanish  on  entry  to  school,  and  these  ratings  were  then  used  t o  cate- 
gorize the  student  as  relatively  high  or  low.   Correlations  of  this 
measure  with  IRAS-E  deviations  did  differ  somewhat  fir  different  RAS 
ST^ln  X^i?  fT/35  ^n'50  f0r  the  oral  language  components 

comprehension  components,  with  a  mean  of  .39  over  all  analyses:  this 
stands  In  contrast  with  the  pattern  for  previous  achievement. 

These  relationships  suggest  that  relatively  high  English  oral 
language  skill  at  kindergarten  entry  1s  positively  associated  with 

iJI!:fmg!  PUrf?rKnCe  1?  each  of  the  IRAS-E  component  skills 
assessed  throughout  the  early  grades.    Thus,  for  the  Mllnqual  sairole 

STREAK"  ""J?)  ?Uh  Pelat1vely  9?eater  ^mn  oral  S? lV 

.  a  5  t!uPr0f1i  fr0m  tn*  Engl1sn  read1"9  Instruction 
jriUS^I?»?rthri  th?  advanta9«  m  acquired  skills  continue  to 
be  evidenced  through  fourth  grade  exit.    HrU  that  these  students  are 
also  more  Hkely  to  receive  different  Instructional  programs  than 
those  whose  entry  level  1n  English  1s  judged  to  be  relatively  low,  as 
will  be  seen  below  and  as  noted  1n  the  previous  section. 

firctK!!«l!d9e*0f  f?f  English  alphabet  was  employed  as  an  estimate  of 
first-grade  entry  literacy  skill.    It  1s  consistently  correlated  with 
each  of  the  first-year  deviates.    The  correlation  coefficients  average 
~       4;uw1t5  ?1gher  coeff1c1ents  (about  .45)  for  decoding  based  com- 
l^Jl     (Vocabulary  Decoding,  Sentence  Reading,  and  Reading  Comprehen- 
sion) and  lower  values  (about  .3)  for  oral  language  based  components 
(Vocabulary  Definitions  and  Listening  Comprehension).    Thus,  knowledge 
of  the  alphabet  at  kindergarten  entry  1s  associated  with  literacy 
skill  at  the  end  of  first  grade,  more  strongly  for  reading  (i.e., 
print)  components  than  for  oral  language  components,  a  pattern  oppo- 
site to  that  for  the  entry  language  category  measure  discussed  above. 

For  Years  2  through  4,  the  corresponding  IRAS  Index  from  the 
assessment  during  the  preceding  Spring  was  entered  as  the  measure  of 
previous  year's  achievement.    The  correlation  pattern  for  these 
Indices  1s  similar  across  IRAS  scales,  generally  showing  Increases  In 
magnitude  from  the  second  Instructional  year  (about  .6)  to  the  fourth 
Instructional  year  (about  .8).   The  trend  1s  less  strong  over  years 
for  the  oral  language  components  (from  .05  1n  Year  2  to  .65  1n  Year  4) 
due  to  celling  effects  (recall  that  for  students  1n  the  aggregate, 
both  Vaocabulary  Definition  and  Listening  Comprehension  scores  were 
remarkably  high  at  the  beginning  of  first  g-ade).    For  the  Decoding 
and  Reading  Comprehension  measures,  the  increase  from  Year  2  to  Year  4 
1n  the  correlations  was  much  more  striking  (.60  to  .80). 

This  pattern  means  that  the  relative  standing  of  Individual 
students  becomes  more  fixed  1n  place  with  Increased  schooling.  That 

3ii0 


in  rhp  nrpuimic  c<w*4a«  iii  pattern  was  remarked  upon 

Nominal  Reading  Program  Indicators 

program"  W  "J^9 

2  ^Spanish  read*  0        Hnd  PRO^ 

the  dichotomy  Indicator  of  enrollment  In  Spanish  rodlClnT^ 
instructional  year  x  currently  under  analysis  (0  for  no  current 
enro  Iment  and  +1  for  enrollment).    Recall  that  these^w  factors  are 
highly  correlated,  especially  1n  Years  1  and  2.  ^actors  are 

roiic  The.ze';o-orJer  correlations  of  the  program  variables  with  the 
IRAS  scale  deviates  are  negative,  generally  ranging  fro?-  3  to 
-.5  over  sea  es  and  years.    Because  of  variations  In  Sorts  that  are 
confounded  with  variations  in  sites,  changes  in  these  vaMable^v*7 
years  need  to  be  Interpreted  with  care,  especially  2oS  fS'SilK 

A  trend  that  appears  1n  Years  1  and  2  1s  for  the  program 
variables  to  have  the  highest  zero-order  correlations  Slth  the  oral 
language  IRAS  scales  (-.40  to  -.50),  and  ^J^a^JSltSl  th 

-  30) 6  Atn9tSrLrrie:SI°n  ?Ca1?S  (sma11er  1n  solute  vallfiha 
i'Ji''  «.?     /!  zero-order  level,  then,  assignment  to  Spanish  reading 

view)  1s  negatively  related  to  relative  growth  in  all  IRAS-E 

iVTmi  Sevrfatalo^.aCC°Unt1n9  f°r  10  t0  25  P6rcertt  of  the 

th.  JnH^^re>  ass19nment  t0  sPan1sh  reading  Instruction  reflects 
211*22*  *  pr?cursor  standing,  and  so  we  would  expect  a  change  in 
these  patterns  when  Precursors  are  taken  Into  account.   The  partla 
correlations  of  the  program  factors  with  IRAS  deviations  are  Indeed 
reduced  compared  with  the  the  zero-order  correlations,  espial?"  for 
l!2  :   ??  part1a1  corr«1«t1ons  remain  consistently  negative 

and  rather  robust  In  Years  1  and  2,  however,  especially  for  the  oral 
language  components  of  IRAS,  where  they  range  from  -.20  to  almost 
I!  ZL.  1      ""J1!  Part1a1s  for  Vocabulary  Definition  in  Year  2  are  a 
somewhat  surprising  departure  from  this  generalization.)  Partial 

f^lllil0;*  ?1t!l4decod1n9  sca1«  are  generally  small,  but  are  modest 
for  Sentence  Reading  and  Reading  Comprehension,  especially  1n  Year  2. 

^♦Il  ^T!ry'  fnPJ1l'r>d£  1n  Span1sh  read1n9  Programs  Is  negatively 
♦hi U J?     !,Set  °f  Eng11sh  read1ng  dev1ates,  though  the  strength  of 
the  relationship  1s  reduced  once  English  entry  skill  and  previous 
year  s  per  ormance  are  considered.    The  Independent  effect  of  asslgn- 
T£      }'    e,  pr°9rams  1s  greatest  In  Year  2,  especially  for  those 
ll«LlCl   ii  ?S  q"!d  t0  asf'ess  the  development  of  skills  In  handling 
spoken  English  in  formal  settings.    The  pattern  of  partial  correla- 
tions In  Years  3  and  4,  with  a  restricted  samplr  of  students,  is  less 
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consistent.    One  faint  but  intriguing  trend  in  the  data  for  Year  4 
does  merit  commt  ,.    The  partial  correlations  of  PROGGRP  are  oosltlv. 
for  six  of  the  nine  IRAS  scales,  suggesting  thatro^hJ^rso? 
effects  are  taken  Into  account,  students  who  have  been  wIiEnS  11 
"E?  r.rS  orhSP!"1sh  pead1"9  instruction  X  ^gi^S  Senef  t  sSSe- 
M  t^J  thVourth  *eap  of  Instruction.   To  Jepeat.  thl    trlnd  is 
very  slight,  and  is  restricted  to  the  data  from  tteborder  sites. 

Instruction 

I"0  seJs  of  Instructional  Indices  are  entered  on  the  next  steo  of 

aoTsTres)'  frm  ^  *«^.t1«  22  (RAMOS 

racior  scores;,  then  those  derived  from  the  teacher  Interviews  con- 
cerning planned  Instruction  (Checklist  factor  scores      The  dlJnSo „„ 
of  the  zero-order  and  partial  correlations  of  SJ2  predicts  will 

?«5tr  is^ir  ^    «  1~lr 

orre"?  oJs^nJ"0?  "UTT™  -~  1"  5£T5e?l2l  2  for  the 
exoectS  SLS °J£Itn   9  the  1nsJPUCt1onal  d1"*ns1ons.    Such  might  be 
IZlt  St£  2«?  In9^  aMl«""nt«  Pa^ly  o-oP«"d  upon  oral  lan- 
searLftLVroIrL  f  6ith!  stP"ctuPe  of  Instruction  within  distinct 

cP^?"S  l1kely  depends  "ore- upon  other  non-1 1ngj1st1c 
ractors.    Some  changes  are  observed,  and  1t  should  be  reiterated  that 

^etLetC?:S°r,?re  c?rrelated  *1th  Program  assignments.    slchS  the 
KJ2  °na   d  r^°nS  Is  d1scussod  separately  below,  observed 
instruction  first,  then  planned  Instruction. 

Observed  instruction.    The  first  RAMOS  factor,  engaged  text  time 
v§JJJ»  js  fn  Index  of  the  emphasis  placed  on  engaged  reading  with 
iflT;.  IL  J6  cop.Pelation*  displayed  In  Tables  28  through  36,  this 
lllr  Ja!  XI  2  I/S93^6  Pelationsh1ps  In  the  first  Instructional 
year  for  the  set  of  decoding  assessments  (Vocabulary  Decoding,  Letter- 
sound  Decoding,  and  Letter-sound  Spelling),  with  tto  partial  correla- 

liTr   in!?;?!"9  a?°i!f  Convepsely.  ^  the  second  Instructional 

year,  positive  re  atlonshlps  are  found,  small  for  decoding  (about 

rnlhrlnJl  ]aT/c(a!  about  *25)  fop  th0Se  assessments  concerned  with 
mIJKS  J      ^ntence  Reading.  Narrative  and  Expository  Reading  and 
Listening  Comprehension).    For  the  latter  Indices,  positive  correla- 
tions are  also  found  1n  Years  3  and  4.  but  they  are  of  lesser 

JS'      ?!?]]•  1n<peased  pel1ance  on  text  MttMals  seems  to 
Slii  5lT«aS5?1S*12"  °f  decod1n9  skills  1n  first  grade  where  such 
skill  1s  Initially  developed.    However,  once  some  Initial  success  in 
decoding  1s  found,  subsequent  Involvement  of  students  1n  text  material 
seems  essential  for  the  advancement  of  reading  skill,  more  so  for 
comprehension  than  for  decoding. 

The  second  RAMOS  factor  1s  an  Index  of  direct  Instruction 
del  vered  by  the  teacher  to  groups  of  students  rather  than 
individuals  (direct  group  Instruction,  or  DGI).    For  the  first 
instructional  year,  no  systematic  trends  appear,  but  for  the  second 
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instructional  year,  the  coefficients  are  negative   averaainn  ah.mt  ? 
over  the  nine  IRAS  scales,  with  onb  modest  chafes  Ke^tSe  "* 
zero-order  and  partial  coefficients.    (Neither  ETT  nor  DGI  are 
apparently  related  to  program  assignment  in  YeaTTl  or  TT  For  the 
e  erallJ  s^ner^^n^J^rj1  yT$'  the  "^ordirwIfTlcl^t  re 
lirYlnci  h  1  otto      f  en" Srylklfl t0  vilu?  "T 

Direct  group  instruction  does  not  show  svstPTiatic  effert*  in  *h« 
initial  year  of  instructs,  but  has  a  negatlvTln^luenc across^ 
set  of  read  ng  skills  assessed  in  each  of  the  subsequent ye \™JZS 

5S    Cef?^nini,th5hSteC°nd  1nstruc"°™1  year.    oSe  ?S?erJrSat  on  S 
this  finding  is  that  even  though  such  instruction  represents  increased 

£rSn"1     aVnstrucfor  Priding  increased  amSunts  o      rec  $ 
instruction,  the  accompanying  practice  of  providing  such  to  larae 
groups  of  students  counters  the  expected  positive  result.  9 

~*  ♦i.Thi  tn1rd  factor.  quality  of  formal  language  (QFL).  1s  a  measure 
of  the  formal  language  demands  made  upon  the  studenfsT  This  fTctor 
consistently  shows  a  small  positive  relationship  to  each  of  the  Zs 
deviates  1n  the  first  Instructional  year  (averaging  about   15)  with 
c°rre1af1ons  °"!y  lightly  reduced  fronts  ze^o-orJe  ' 

SXiiM  JLrWS  W         th1s     "™  - 

components  assessed.    The  relationship  most  likely  reflects  the 

SuMn'  btUn!r  °f  6XP!iCl?  1"st™"°"  0"  letterl^nd  cor  pSndences 
during  this  year.    The  latter  1s  one  of  the  few  curriculum  areas  that 
appears  with  any  discernible  frequency  as  a  "formal  language  de^aJd!J 

nf  thlhr  r??nt  °f  de50dln9  (ADC),        next  RAMOS  factor,  1s  ar.  Index 
?L  «ni  elaJIVe  ™™nt°f  tlimTJevoted  to  Instruction  1n  decoding. 
oart?a  ycrrlf!tafle  effect?4  aPP?ar  1"  Year  U  "hers  the  zero-order  and 
Kill! \n °rS;lat10ns  a[e  Rightly  negative  with  t*    oral  language 

"spoken"  ^^Su'V"  deC;d1ng  1s  assoc1     J  "1th  l«s  growth 
I   11 !  $   Sk  11S;    A  secondary  pattern  ap^.ars  1n  Years  3  ar.J 

Jor^t^.r^c1!^1^^8"  the  1atter'  1n  "h1ch  ADC  15  negatively 
correlated  with  IRAS  decoding  and  reading  comprehensloirscales.  It 
appears  that  relatively  greater  emphasis  1n  these  grades  on  decoding, 
presumably  for  students  who  are  having  problems  1n  reading  English,  s 

-?u~rr?hU,Ct1Ve:  ,Y0U  ?ay  reca11  from  the  descr1pt1ve  account  1n 
wiume  6  that  such  decoding  Instruction  was  generally  non-expl 1c1t. 

The  fifth  RAMOS  factor  provides  a  measure  of  the  conditions 
promoting  high  Individual  student  prod-jcti vlty  (PRD).    In  the  first 
nstructlonal  year,  this  factor  shows  small  poslTT7e  relationships 
(partial  correlations  averaging  about  .15)  with  those  IRAS  scales  most 
directly  related  to  decoding  (Vocabulary  Decoding,  Letter-sound 
Decoding,  Letter-sound  Spelling,  Sentence  Reading,  and  Narrative  Read- 
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ing  Comprehension),  but  not  with  the  assessments  most  directly  taoDlna 
oral  language  skill  (Vocabulary  Definitions  and  Li  stenlnV  Compres- 
sion .The  relationships  w1tl.1n  the  second  instructional  year  are 

Still  flV*  J"^1"  5hlT?  and  fourth  *ears»  the  «ro-or3erycoefff! 
cients  tend  to  be  modestly  positive  (about  .28  on  the  average)  but 

?arcto?oP]y/'dU5?d1W5en  *he  Prec^ors  (and  hence  the  £og™ 
factors)  are  partla  ed  cut.    The  pattern  1n  th*  last  two  years  1s 
consistent  with  a  situation  in  which  the  more  able  students  become 
noticeably  more  productive  1n  academic  tasks  than  those  rated  le» 
able  and  performing-  mo,«e  poorly  -  and  the  relatively  lower  produc- 
5e?fo?ma^ceSSO  tMl  med1ator  "1th  poorer  year-end 

The  next  factor  provides  a  measure  of  the  relative  usage  of 

ov^d^y^Ler1alL(^i*  th0"gh  th1s  interpretation  1s  somewnat 
oversimplified.    The  most  prominent  finding  1s  that  the  usage  of 
secondary  materials  1s  negatively  related  to  oral  languagl  d1v?ates  in 

SnlSt  y  ™"  e"eVftt\0!l]  language  entr*  has  been'taken  Into 
£wh   21w  ,sugge;tsKthat        such  supplementary  materials  are 
Kl2£'      y  J6nd  t0  "f  assoc1ated        a  lowered  emphasis  on  formal 
language,  an  Interpretation  supported  by  the  negative  correlation 

l«Sa£^2L>!      fa°t0r       th3t  *3sess1ng  the  ^al1ty  of  foiwi 

The  final  factor  reflects  the  number  of  students  constituting  an 
UST^E1  ?r0U!u ^    The  corr«la^ons  are  in  general  negllJlSle 
except  in  the  fourth  Instructional  year  where  small  positive  partlals 
are  found,  averaging  about  .25,  for  each  of  the  IRAS  scales  except 
Letter-sound  Decoding.    Instructional  group  size  1s  not  related  to 
literacy  skill  acquisition  1n  these  data. 

In  summary,  the  correlation  pattern  for  the  seven  Instructional 
factors  based  on  classroom  observations,  reveals  the  following. 
First,  relatively  superior  literacy  skills  1n  general  were  associated 
with  Increased  engaged  text  time  (especially  for  comprehension  skills) 
and  increased  formal  language  demands  1n  the  Instruction  provider". 
The  amount  of  direct  group  Instruction,  while  allowing  for  Increased 
amounts  of  direct  Instruction,  was  negatively  related  to  thr  set  of 
literacy  skills  assessed,  perhaps  due  to  the  practice  of  providing 
such  Instruction  to  larger  groups  of  students.    Second,  decoding 
skills  were  positively  related  to  productivity,  but  negatively  related 
to  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  decoding  Instruction,  though  such 
decoding  Instruction  was  found  largely  to  be  of  low  quality.  Finally, 
oral  language  skills  are  negatively  related  to  the  use  of  secondary 
materials,  but  such  usage  was  associated  with  a  lowered  emphasis  on 
formal  language. 

Planned  instruction.  Turning  to  those  dimensions  of  Instruction 
based  on  teacher  plans,  the  first  Checklist  factor  provides  a  measure 
of  the  relative  amount  of  time  planned  for  Instruction  1n  comprehen- 
sion (ACM).  In  the  first  Instructional  year,  the  relations  are  small 
and  Inconsistent,  In  Year  2,  the  coefficients  are  uniformly  positive 
across  the  nine  IRAS  scales,  relatively  large,  and  unaffected  by  the 
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precursors  (the  partial s  average  about  .3).    in  Years  i  »nH  a 

ftWSS         TOTS  fe^S5,M< 

factor  shows  positive  effects  across  vhe  set  of  IRAS  assessments* 
these  are  generally  reduced  In  the  latter  years  when  ^skills  are 

The  second  factor,  quality  of  formal  languaqe  (OFL)  constitute 

iVllZSl  th?  f0r,Ml  langua9e  demands  Planned  £  «TttiS? 
the  first  two  Instructional  years,  the  zero-order  correlations  are 

SSKi:  reH^L'I6  S6t  °f  IRAS  scale$'  *th  the  pa?t1a   Jo?  elatfons 

W^Mf  ^  Patt6rnS  1"  3 

relative*  l^^i-J^S  Sf!!WOrk  1s  an  1nde*  the 

relative  amount  of  time  to  be  devoted  to  Independent  seatwork  as 

l^JlERi"?-    F°r  the  S6t  °f  comP^ens?on  scale?  small 
positive  coefficients  across  years  are  found  with  the  laraest  values 
appearing  in  Year  2  (partial  correlations  averaging  about  ?2)  The 

J  iheri%rh«1!C?rn1ble  ?J!tern  f0r  th1s  1ndex  15  ^Snn  J  rs  3  and 
J:-2fH  5!     1S  a  P°s1t1ve  relation  to  IRAS  scales  r*  single-word 

otte     e9al^?blZer0henrd,eKr  correlat1ons  orally  exce  ,  .30,but7re 
often  negligible  when  the  precursors  are  taken  Into  „ccount. 

Voluii!efialI.JrS.tl!e«d1Jeu5,10n  °f.the  factor  1"ter-correlat1ons  in 
MiitTJ  2fi«I   5  I!   2  COfflPrehens1on  (ACM)  showed  a  moderate 
? J!  I*  !  Pflat  onsh1p  t0  the  amount  of  seatwbTk  (STW),  suggesting  that 
JZLS'OZfi  9lVe"  r?lat1vely  lar9er  «wnts  of  siariork,  there  was  an 
rlul i«nltnnVJ^<ln,tht  "ount  of  comPrehens1on  Instruction.  This 

herf  beJ!elS  S^J^elV0ntr1b!:teV0  part  cf  the  associations  found 
here  between  seatwork  and  comprehension  scale  deviates. 

ni.„„I!le  D***  Ch.eck!1st  factor»  primary  materials  (PMT),  assesses  the 
ccZ  ex  flT?  "!fter1a!s  (though  the  factor  was  more 

complex  than  the  label  Indicates).    In  Year  1  the  zero-order  correla- 
tions average  about  .30,  dropping  to  .20  when  the  precursors  are  taken 
Into  account.    The  relation  1s  strongest  for  the  decoding  Sales  of 
Jhl  l*J2l  PatJernV1n  ^ars  2  and  3  are  weak  and  Inconsistent.  In 
the  fourth  Instructional  year  negative  values  are  found  (partial 

5«nr6^   VV6rageS  °f  "*2)»  w1th  the  strongest  relationships  In  the 

rehen!1on  "a1es-    ^call  that  the  quality  of  Instruction 
iVJll  to  sentence/text  meaning  (IFSTMN)  negatively  loaded  on  this 
'actor,  and  thus  while  one  may  expecFpMmary  material  usage  to  have  a 
£   !e  i^luence  on  the  acquisition  of  reading,  the  accompany  i  ig 
reduction  in  the  quality  of  Instruction  found  In  this  data  set  ray 
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?Sp  4eist1lilSJl;en1ng  1nfluenCe*    Aga1n»  reca11  that  aw  sample  for 

The  final  factor  is  a  measure  of  the  relative  amount  of  time 
planned  for  group  Instruction  m  word  meaning,  labeled  GRV  for  oVouo 
dStt?  2  instruct10n-   ™*  ^ctor  had  no  cons  merit's  onTRAS 
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f*rt«II  K»T!Sry*  Jhe  "rr?1at1on  Pattern  for  the  five  instructional 

Firs?    r Sltu&STJr   ?J^Ct1°Cf!i p1anS'  Su«ests  the  foiling, 
nrst,  relatively  higher  literacy  skills  were  associated  with 

"creased  amounts  of  (planned)  Instructs  entailing  greater  amounts 

of  formal  language  demand,  and  with  Increased  planned  usage  of  Trfmarv 

materials.    Second,  relatively  superior  ^prehension  ski  lis  we?*  y 

assoc  ated  with  Increased  amounts'of  time  %  c^reh^ns  J  instruction 

and  with  Increased  amounts  of  seatwork,  two  factors  that  were 

themselves  correlated  1n  -his  data  set. 

I - _ H5 S21  na  1  n st ruct  1  on  1  nd i r*t^c     Following  the  entry  of  the  swve 

?2?Ill25  SL ^truc*ion»  ob$«r^       Planned,  the  missing  data 
Indicators  for  these  two  sets  of  Instructional  data  were  entered  to 

m?«?nV  n^r/St1mated  d,ata  mn  "sodated  with  devl at ions  .The 
nf  tlJilli  °at?rS  ?1  often  w9at1vely  correlated  with  one  or  more 
in  vSar        i^lZr^  '  »1v,n^r-    Th«  P-"™  1s  quite  unUIS 
llw     «  #       Y!ar  2,th*  zer°-°rder  correlations  range  between  -.20 
and  -.35  for  most  scales,  but  are  generally  no  more  than  -.20  when 
5gralHrun°eveare  P«rt1alled  out.    The  relations  in  Years  3  and  4  are 

ar«eAm1SSin9  (and  hence  "tested)  RAMOS  or  Checklist  variable  might 
anlffr  J"  ?!Ve,ra1/eaS?nS',  F1rst»  as  "»nt1oned  earlier,  missing  data 
appear  In  the  instructional  Indices  for  a  given  language  of  Instruc- 
;     h?h?n  a  student   s  exclusively  Involved  in  a  reading  program 

I  f?e  ?ther  1an9ua9e-    Second,  some  students  were  involved  In 
?K  !LPU!l0Mt  °1a!Se!  (e,9'»  En9Hsh-as-a-Second-Language)  and  thus 
left  the  classroom  during  the  observed  period.   Finally,  some  migrant 
students  were  represented  in  the  sample  and  were  not  enrolled  in 
school  at  all  during  certain  (  ometlmes  exUnded)  periods,  such  absen- 
teeism being  generally  restricted  to  early  Fall  and  late  Spring. 

Attendance 

The  average  percentage  of  days  1n  school  attendance  during  a 
g  ven  Instructional  year  x,  PRESPRYx,  was  entered  in  the  next  regres- 
sion step.    The  effects  oT  this  variable  generally  appear  1n  the  first 
three  Instructional  years,  and  most  prominently  for  those  skills 
largely  based  1n  decoding  (average  partial  correlations  rf  .15  across 
the  three  Instructional  years  and  the  six  relevant  scales).  Simply 
put,  literacy  skills  tend  to  show  greater  Improvement  with  Increased 
exposure  to  Instruction.   Conversely,  failure  to  attend  school  means 
that  the  student  does  more  poorly  on  those  components  of  reading  that 
are  most  closely  associated  with  schooling,  but  ti  ere  is  less  effect, 
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at  least  in  the  short  run,  on  the  development  of  spoken  English  amonq 
the  students  in  this  bilingucl  sample.  9 


Site  Contrasts 


In  the  final  regression  step,  the  three  site  contrast  variables 
3  ?h!ncter;d:    SITE05,  SHE35,  and  SITE12.    Given  the  cohort  structure 
of  the  study,  tlie-fTFst  two  site  coTitFasts  are  applicable  only  during 
the  first  two  instructional  years.    For  the  contest  between  border 
and  nonborder  sites.  (SITE05).  small  positive  partial  correlations 
averaging  about  .15  are  round  in  the  second  instructional  year  for  the 
four  comprehension  scales  (Narrative  and  Expository  Reading  and 
Listening  Comprehension).    Given  the  coding  of  this  variable,  compre- 
hension skills  evidenced  in  the  second  instructional  year  tend  to  be 
nnre  highly  developed  in  the  two  nonborder  sites  than  in  the  three 
border  sites,  once  differences  in  entry  skills  have  been  taken  into 
account. 

For  the  contrast  between  the  nonborder  sites  (SITE35),  positive 
partial  correlations  are  found  for  the  decoding  scaleleTiates  within 
a  ,1       JnJf™ctional  year,  averaging  about  .3.    This  suggests  that 
decoding  skills  do  not  differ  between  these  two  sites  at  thl  end  of 
first  grade  (once  precursors  have  been  considered),  but  In  the  subse- 
quent year,  students  from  the  more  urban  site  possess  relatively 
superior  decoding  skills  to  those  target  students  from  the  less  urban 
site. 

For  the  contrast  between  the  border  sites  (SITE12),  no  consistent 
errects  of  any  magnitude  were  observed  between  the  site  contrast  and 
patterns  of  deviations. 

Summary  of  the  English  Correlations 

In  summary,  the  correlations  between  the  regression  predictor 
variables  and  English  IRAS  deviates  reveal  the  following: 

English  kindergarten  entry  skill  1s  associated  with  above  average 
performance  1n  each  of  the  IRAS  component  literacy  skills 
assessed  throughout  the  early  grades. 

Entry  literacy  skill  1s  similarly  related  to  exit  literacy  skill, 
and  Increasingly  so  over  grade  levels,  thus  suggesting  that 
students  tend  to  become  academically  "locked  1,i  place"  with 
Increased  schooling. 

Enrollment  1n  Spanish  reading  programs  is  generally  negatively 
associated  with  acquired  English  literacy  skill.    However,  there 
is  some  Indication  of  relatively  superior  English  literacy  skills 
at  fourth  grade  exit  f>r  those  students  with  longer  (longitudi- 
nal) enrollments  1n  '    h  Spanish  reading  programs  (though  the 
sample  1s  limited  1n     1s  Instructional  year). 

S3? 
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Relationships  for  both  observed  and  plannad  Instructional 
dimensions  suggest  that  (a)  literacy  skills  are  advanced  bv 
IKES!   I  tha*  fflake?  stron9  formal  language  demands  on 

^<2rnJt;rt^lnJtrUCt10n  that  efflp1o*s  Pr1fflar*  Mttrlals.  and  by 
Instruction  that  engages  students  1n  work  with  text  materials 
and  (b)  comprehension  skills  and  vocabulary  skills  are  advanced 
by  increased  amounts  of  Instructional  time  devoted  Jo  such  skill 
irtSSST*  deC°J1n2  Sk1llS  Sh0"  the  opposite  re?at1onsMp! 
ffliW*.  Si**™'  ^  W  °f  SUCh 

)££ZEL  lk»]lV*ntt0  Sh0W Jreater  Improvement  with  Increased 
exposure  to  Instruction  -  the  more  opportunity  for  learnlna  the 
greater  the  skill  acquired.    This  relationship  was  1n  Uny  9 * 

J?!?™*!  2!t?!n?r1e  1"  the  preSent  data  set-    Iwttwl,  more 
eoUonint.  component  was  correlated  with  growth  1n  that 

Finally,  some  site  contrasts  are  evident  even  after  site 

Spanish  Correlations 

oioa  SSi*!  37,tJr0u9h  45  Present  the  relevant  correlations  for  the 
IRAS  Spanish  scales.    In  parallel  with  the  previous  section, 

regreessW|on  SS^™*"  0rder  they  ^  e"tered  1nt0  the 

Entry  Skills 

For  oral  Spanish  entry  skill,  the  first  variable  entered  1n  the 
£f9rf?^?n  ana1yj"»  the  correlations,  as  in  the  English  data,  tend  to 
be  relatively  uniform  across  scales  and  across  Instructional  years. 

ku?  !0n  ?!  sP«n1sh  entry  category  to  the  oral  scales  of  TRAS  tend 
to  be  higher  than  for  the  scales  that  require  decoding;  the  former 
average  about  .40  and  the  latter  average  .32,  with  no  trend  over 
years.    These  data  show  that  relatively  high  Spanish  oral  skills  at 
entry  to  kindergarten  continue  to  be  positively  associated  with 
above-average  performance  In  Spanish  literacy  skill  throughout  the 
early  grades,  especially  with  skills  In  formal  use  of  the  spoken 
language.  K 

Knowledge  of  the  Spanish  alphabet  was  employed  as  an  estimate  of 
general  literacy  on  entry  to  first  grade.    Mndergartner's  knowledge 
of  the  Spanish  alphabet  was  typically  minimal,  and  so  this  Index  was 
only  weakly  (though  positively)  related  to  the  IRAS  scales.  For 
subsequent  years,  the  corresponding  IRAS  scale  deviation  from  the 
previous  year  served  as   the  Index  of  previous  year's  performance. 
The   correlation  pattern  for  these  Indices  1s  similar  to  that  for  the 
English  data:    coefficients  Increasing  from  .60  1n  Year  2  to  .70  1n 
Year  4  for  oral  language  scales,  and  from  .70  1n  Year  2  to  more  than 
.80  in  Year  4  for  the  single-word  decoding  skills.    Correlation  of 
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Table  37 

Interactive  Reading  Assessment  System  -  Spanish 
Correlation  Summary 


Year  3  Year  4 

p/r        r  p/r 


Year  1 


Variable 

r 

SPNCATG 

32 

PREVYR 

8 

PROGGRP 

14 

PROGYx 

17 

R-QFL 

11 

R-DGI 

-1 

R-ETT 

4 

R-NST 

-6 

R-ADC 

9 

R-SMT 

4 

R-CNT 

8 

C-ADC 

-29 

C-STW 

10 

C-PMT 

-17 

C-DTC 

1 

C-NST 

9 

R-MISS 

-J6 

C-MISS 

-17 

PRESPRY 

21 

SITE05 

-8 

SITE35 

27 

SITE12 

-22 

VOCABULARY  DECODING 

Year  2 

r  p/r 

36  32 
74  83 


31 

83 

-1 

-4 

13 

-2 

0 

26 

-4 

-1^ 

-10 

-17 

32 

31 

3 

-15 

-13 

5 

-7 

-10 

8 

-4 

-1 

12 

-12 

-a 

-33 

-32 

— 3i 

-4 

-5 

-8 

11 

-  14 

1 

-0 

4 

6 

-2 

1 

4 

-17 

2 

-13 

-12 

5 

-31 

-2 

8 

-2h 

-1 

3 

-10 

-7 

-35 

-23 

4 

24 

15 

-4 

9 

25 

16 

-9 

13 

3 

9 

4 

-7 

-13 

4 

-1 1 

2 

17 

16 

-5 

-5 

-14 

-12 

-3 

7 

7 

15 

-7 

-1 

9 

6 

4 

9 

-3 

-1 1 

-30 

-30 

-15 

-14 

-10 

12 

6 

2 

13 

-20 

20 

8 

-18 

2 

v: 

12 

-12 

6 

4 

-20 

-15 

-iO 

-28 

-21 

-1 1 

-10 

-35 

-26 

4 

18 

5 

4 

10 

5 

-11 

-1 

16 

38 

21 

-23 

-22 

-12 

-30 

ERJ.C 
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■"able  38 


Interactive  Reading  Assessment  System  -  Spanish 
Carrel  at i an  Summary 

VOCABULARY  DEFINITION 


Year  1  year  2  year  3  Year  4 

l!_    „:  P/r  r         P/r        r  P/r        r  p/r 


SPNCATG 

45 

43 

PREVYR 

18 

61 

PROGGRP 

38 

27 

36 

PROGYx 

33 

24 

35 

R-QFL 

3 

2 

2 

R-DGI 

-3 

-11 

5 

R-ETT 

-1 

1 

8 

R-NST 

-20 

-19 

-9 

R-ADC 

-3 

-8 

5 

R-SMT 

10 

6 

10 

R-CNT 

20 

18 

-3 

C-ADC 

-24 

-21 

-2 

C-STW 

-9 

-6 

-6 

C-PMT 

-9 

-9 

14 

C-DTC 

0 

6 

8 

C-NST 

-6 

-9 

1 

R-MISS 

-24 

-17 

-31 

C-MISS 

-27 

-20 

-45 

PRESPRV 

13 

8 

-7 

SITE05 

-26 

-11 

-26 

SITE35 

31 

14 

42 

SITE12 

-39 

-38 

-34 

24 

36 

61 

72 

16 

13 

8 

17 

23 

18 

8 

5 

18 

23 

7 

11 

-4 

-12 

-3 

12 

5 

7 

22 

17 

10 

-9 

-10 

-14 

-4 

-10 

-11 

2 

-1 

-9 

13 

-5 

4 

-7 

3 

10 

9 

14 

-12 

-2 

-8 

-22 

-10 

-22 

-17 

1 

0 

9 

-3 

4 

-6 

19 

20 

-13 

8 

1 

-19 

-10 

3 

17 

14 

-10 

-1 

7 

10 

-6 

-16 

-12 

8 

-7 

-20 

-26 

-28 

-3 

-22 

-26 

-11 

-6 

-11 

-21 

-2 

5 

-2 

-13 

-25 

-8 

25 

-25 

-38 

-13 

-46 

-30 

940 
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Table  39 


Interactive  Reading  Assessment  System 
Correlation  Summary 

LETTER-SOUND  DECODING 


Spanish 


Variable 

Year 

r 

1 

p/r 

Year 

r 

2 

p/i 

SPNCATG 

36 

37 

PREvYR 

B 

68 

PR06G«P 

14 

3 

23 

14 

PROGYx 

19 

9 

26 

17 

R  QFL 

17 

20 

-1 

4 

R-DllI 

-? 

-13 

-13 

4 

h-ETT 

-1 

-4 

18 

13 

R-NST 

-6 

-6 

-8 

-7 

R-ADC 

8 

10 

22 

R-SMT 

4 

-1 

11 

9 

R-CNT 

12 

13 

-1 

-9 

C-ADC 

-24 

-25 

-18 

-9 

C-STW 

12 

14 

12 

9 

C-PMT 

-20 

-23 

15 

-1 

C-DTC 

-3 

-2 

18 

18 

C-NST 

0 

-3 

-13 

K-MISS 

-24 

-18 

-31 

■22 

C-MISS 

-24 

-16 

-34 

-23 

PRESPRY 

15 

12 

7 

10 

SITE05 

-5 

10 

-o 

1 

SITE35 

30 

18 

51 

40 

SITE12 

-^3 

-27 

-20 

-7 

Year 

3 

Year 

4 

r 

p/r 

r 

p/ 

27 

18 

71 

81 

-12 

-7 

-19 

-5 

-13. 

-5 

-11 

3 

7 

6 

-8 

4 

-9 

-8 

40 

22 

0 

8 

-13 

2 

-16 

-23 

-16 

-18 

-1 

10 

2 

10 

5 

0 

-9 

5 

-25 

-14 

-40 

-21 

-1 

11 

-8 

-10 

31 

36 

-13 

"5 

-17 

-10 

2 

-i 

-12 

-10 

-8 

5 

-33 

"91 

-7 

-12 

-2 

-1 

9 

-7 

13 

9 

x8 

-6 

7 

-9 

15 

6 

-32 

-16 

-18 

5 

941 
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'.at'ie  40 


Intarictive  .Reading  Assessment  System 
Correlation  Summary 


-  Spanish 


LETTER-SOUND  SPELLING 


Year 

1 

Year 

2 

Variable 

r 

p/r 

r 

p/i 

SPNCATG 

33 

41 

PREVYR 

18 

73 

PPOGGPP 

17 

5 

24 

11 

PROGYx 

16 

6 

28 

19 

R-QFL 

14 

18 

3 

R-DGI 

2 

-6 

-6 

5 

R-ETT 

-3 

-6 

13 

10 

-13 

-10 

-8 

-1 

R-ADC 

7 

4 

4 

12 

R-SM1 

6 

1 

13 

8 

R-CNT 

16 

17 

i 

A 

-7 

C-ADC 

-24 

-26 

-17 

-18 

C-3TW 

4 

7 

13 

2 

C-PMT 

-8 

-12 

IS 

3 

C-DTC 

-6 

-6 

16 

16 

C-NST 

2 

1 

14 

-3 

R-MISS 

-21 

-14 

-32 

-25 

C-MISS 

-20 

-12 

-36 

•28 

PRESPRY 

21 

18 

11 

13 

SITE05 

-8 

8 

-13 

-1 

SITE"<5 

31 

20 

48 

32 

SITE12 

-21 

-25 

-18 

-6 

Year 

3 

Ywar 

4 

r 

p/r 

r 

o/r 

28 

35 

80 

81 

5 

17 

0 

-6 

2 

13 

3 

1 

5 

-4 

-10 

2 

-9 

-20 

26 

4 

0 

12 

-13 

2 

-4 

-6 

-5 

-6 

-12 

5 

-4 

4 

0 

14 

-11 

3 

-31 

-23 

-26 

-4 

-5 

2 

-9 

-14 

15 

22 

-17 

-3 

-22 

-13 

0 

-5 

-10 

-6 

7 

16 

-21 

-29 

5 

-4 

-li 

-13 

11 

-14 

-3 

-8 

4 

-7 

15 

-4 

5 

-1 

-44 

-35 

-35 

-5 

0 

ERIC 
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Table  41 


Interactive  Reading  Assessment  System  -  Spanish 
Correlation  Summary 

SENTENCE  READING 


Year 

1 

Year 

3 

Variable 

r 

D/r 

r 

p/r 

r 

p/r 

SPNCATG 

35 

39 

36 

T 

PREVYR 

12 

70 

62 

w 

PRuGGRP 

33 

25 

23 

2 

-12 

-16 

PROGYx 

31 

23 

24 

5 

-11 

-12 

R-QFL 

3 

4 

-3 

6 

-2 

-7 

R-DGI 

8 

7 

-13 

8 

1 

-1 

R-ETT 

10 

4 

11 

14 

-5 

10 

R-NST 

5 

2 

-12 

-16 

0 

-1 

R-ADC 

9 

7 

7 

20 

-18 

-16 

R-SMT 

8 

1 

2 

3 

-14 

-14 

R-CNT 

-7 

-4 

-7 

-13 

-19 

-17 

C-ADC 

-25 

-23 

-10 

-6 

-19 

-10 

L-fa  fW 

8 

8 

6 

-6 

3 

-7 

C-PMT 

-14 

-12 

19 

2 

-19 

-20 

C-DTC 

7 

9 

<3 

9 

-11 

-  7 

C-NST 

13 

10 

5 

-11 

-4 

R-MISS 

-22 

-16 

-23 

-11 

-6 

-3 

C-MISS 

-27 

-21 

-33 

-17 

3 

1 

PRESPRY 

18 

15 

7 

10 

6 

1 

SITE05 

-16 

-5 

-10 

6 

SITE35 

25 

9 

40 

25 

SITE12 

-16 

-19 

-12 

-10 

-19 

-13 

Year  4 

r 


36 
76 
-11 
-11 
-16 
29 
-19 
-1 
-9 
-17 
-29 
0 

-17 
-2 

-19 
10 
10 
22 
32 
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Table  42 


Interactive  Reading  Assessment  System  -  Spanish 
Correlation  Summary 

NARRATIVE  READING  COMPREHENSION 


Year  1  Year  2  Year  3  Year  4 

™!-if_    _  r  _      P/r  r  p/r        r  P/r        r  p/r 


SPNCATG 

24 

36 

PREVYR 

7 

60 

PR0G6RP 

8 

1 

IS 

PROGYx 

8 

1 

14 

R-QFL 

li 

13 

-1 

R-DGI 

11 

7 

-13 

R-ETT 

-6 

-8 

9 

R-NST 

-16 

-16 

-17 

R -  3DC 

7 

6 

9 

R-SMT 

-8 

-12 

-4 

R-CNT 

16 

16 

-7 

C-ADC 

-23 

-23 

-7 

C-STW 

3 

4 

0 

C-PMT 

2 

1 

25 

C-DTC 

-< 

-3 

6 

C-NST 

-1 

-3 

3 

R-MISS 

-6 

-1 

-14 

C-MISS 

-11 

-6 

-19 

PRESPRY 

14 

11 

7 

SITE05 

-16 

-8 

-16 

SITE35 

11 

1 

23 

SITE12 

-18 

-19 

-13 

39 

36 

74 

72 

5 

-12 

-15 

-11 

-9 

4 

-16 

-14 

-10 

-4 

-2 

5 

7 

-12 

-10 

-18 

2 

-7 

14 

5 

10 

-10 

-9 

-13 

-10 

-13 

-7 

-5 

4 

8 

13 

-19 

-4 

-9 

-10 

-6 

-9 

6 

-13 

-10 

-8 

-13 

-8 

-15 

-5 

-8 

-13 

-4 

1 

7 

_s* 

6 

12 

-22 

-16 

17 

-11 

5 

-3 

-2 

6 

-17 

-1 

-7 

-9 

-4 

3 

3 

20 

20 

-9 

0 

1 

17 

5 

-9 

13 

13 

19 

11 

7 

8 

-3 

34 

38 

3 

11 

-6 

-3 

12 

-6 

-1 

ERIC. 
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Table  43 


Interactive  Reading  Assessment  System  -  Spanish 
Correlation  Summary 

EXPOSITORY  READING  COMPREHENSION 


Year  1 


Variable 

r 

p/r 

SPNCATG 

16 

PREVYR 

6 

PROG'iRP 

20 

16 

PROGYx 

23 

20 

R-QFL 

4 

5 

R-DGI 

-3 

-3 

R-ETT 

4 

1 

R-NST 

-8 

-9 

R-ADC 

7 

6 

R-SMT 

9 

5 

R-CNT 

-16 

-15 

C-ADC 

-43 

-42 

C-STW 

19 

19 

C-PMT 

12 

12 

C-DTC 

12 

12 

C-NST 

-6 

-9 

R-MISS 

-e 

-5 

C-MISS 

-25 

-23 

PRESPRY 

9 

7 

SITE05 

8 

14 

SITE35 

17 

11 

SITE12 

-1 

-2 

ERIC 


Year 

2 

Year 

3 

Year 

4 

r 

p/r 

r 

P/r 

r 

p/i 

32 

34 

35 

23 

66 

76 

16 

40 

-9 

-15 

-6 

-5 

14 

1 

-11 

-9 

-2 

2 

-3 

2 

3 

-3 

10 

-7 

-25 

-20 

3 

-4 

12 

-1 

9 

11 

-6 

5 

-12 

-7 

-16 

-20 

-8 

-6 

4 

8 

5 

9 

-19 

-12 

-8 

-9 

-1 

-1 

-12 

-7 

-11 

-7 

-5 

-7 

-15 

-16 

-12 

1 

-8 

-5 

-10 

-4 

0 

7 

-t 

-5 

5 

4 

-26 

21 

21 

-11 

-10 

-5 

-3 

4 

4 

-19 

-6 

-4 

-4 

6 

-2 

-1 

-8 

24 

25 

-12 

-4 

-2 

-2 

16 

7 

-19 

-7 

9 

3 

10 

4 

/ 

10 

13 

10 

31 

35 

-7 

3 

24 

10 

-4 

-7 

-9 

-12 

-9 

108 


Table  44 


Interactive  Reading  Assessment  System  -  Spanish 
Correlation  Summary 

NARRATIVE  LISTENING  COMPREHE  -3I0N 


Year  1 


Year  2 


Variable 

r 

p/r 

r 

p/i 

SPNCATG 

47 

57 

PREVYR 

23 

74 

PROGGRP 

36 

24 

45 

26 

PROGYx 

37 

27 

43 

23 

R-QFl 

-2 

3 

-4 

-1 

R-PGI 

3 

-9 

-5 

-4 

R-ETT 

3 

1 

-4 

3 

R-NST 

0 

6 

4 

-1 

R-ADC 

0 

-5 

-3 

-1 

R-SMT 

7 

1 

5 

1 

R-CNT 

2 

2 

6 

4 

C-ADC 

-12 

-14 

-2 

7 

C-STW 

-4 

-1 

-P 

-4 

C-PMT 

-5 

-11 

5 

3 

C-DTC 

-2 

-1 

_T 

w 

-1 

C-NST 

6 

4 

4 

-4 

R-MISS 

-24 

-15 

-26 

-12 

C-MISS 

-31 

-23 

-44 

-24 

PRESPRY 

*» 

dm 

-4 

-15 

-10 

SITE05 

-31 

-14 

-40 

-19 

SITF35 

39 

23 

51 

29 

SITE12 

-13 

-18 

-18 

-18 

T 

w 

year 

r 

D/r 

■ 

n  / 
P' 

64 

65 

9 

-7 

3 

-1 

0 

-12 

9 

4 

10 

5 

-13 

-3 

6 

-6 

7 

2 

5 

5 

-13 

-3 

-5 

-1 

10 

2 

-9 

-7 

-13 

-5 

-6 

-5 

-13 

-> 

-3 

-8 

-1 

-18 

-16 

-7 

-4 

-2 

-15 

-28 

-14 

-13 

-17 

-20 

-5 

-21 

-17 

-9 

10 

12 

10 

21 

11 

-7 

-1 

o 

5 

-4 

6 

-6 

-3 

i 

2 

_  i 

-6 

-25 

-9 

—  TO 

-21 

9<Ui 


ERIC 
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Table  45 


Interactive  Reading  Assessment  System  -  Spanish 
Correlation  Summary 

EXPOSITORY  LISTENING  COMPREHENSION 


Variable 


SPNCATG 

PREVYR 

PR0GG3P 

PROGYx 

R-QFL 

R-DGI 

R-ETT 

R-NST 

R-ADC 

R-SMT 

R-CNT 

C-ADC 

C-STW 

C-PMT 

C-DTC 

C-NST 

R-MISS 

C-MISS 

PRESPRV 

SITE05 

SITE35 

SITE12 


46 

13 
41 
37 
-3 
-12 
6 
4 
-2 
7 
3 

-19 
-3 

-14 
-6 
6 

-24 

-33 
4 

-26 
40 
-19 


1 

Year  2 

Year 

3 

Year 

4 

p/r 

r 

p/r 

r 

p/r 

r 

o/r 

51 

43 

26 

60 

63 

58 

30 

41 

72 

11 

-17 

-1 

-6 

28 

37 

18 

2 

-7 

12 

8 

-2 

-1 

5 

17 

10 

-16 

-12 

-16 

-11 

-1 

7 

-1 

21 

19 

-1 

-1 

-4 

-2 

-18 

-14 

1 

5 

2 

-6 

1 

5 

1 

-6 

-1 

2 

-15 

-16 

-12 

-8 

-3 

5 

-1 

-7 

-6 

-16 

-12 

8 

7 

-1 

-15 

-24 

-21 

-19 

-17 

-5 

2 

-12 

1 

-17 

-  12 

-4 

-12 

-9 

4 

-12 

-31 

-23 

-13 

3 

-2 

-8 

-19 

-21 

-12 

-5 

-4 

3 

-20 

-12 

— ■ 

1 

1 

6 

-10 

-2 

-6 

16 

14 

-16 

-22 

-1J 

-10 

—  i.  X 

-i 

-1 

-26 

-41 

-24 

-6 

1 

-9 

-5 

-1 

-14 

-10 

4 

cr 

3 

2 

-13 

-30 

-14 

22 

45 

19 

-24 

-;7 

-20 

-27 

-31 

-19 
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previous  year  s  performance  for  Senter-e   Reading  and  Reading 
Comprehension  appeared    less  consistent,  wt  werl  generally  high  and 
tending  to  Increase.    As  with  English,  the  pattern  suggests  that  the 
Hterlev  2!??1?  °f  1nd1v1dual  "udents  with  respect'?'  Span  J 

nJlISn  J  hLn""*5  m°re  Set  ih  p1ace  and  P^dlctable  with 
increased  schooling. 

Nominal  Reading  Program  Indicators 

In  the  third  regression  step,  the  two  general  Spanish  reading 
program  Indicators  were  entered:    PRQCSRP.  the  total  number  of  years 
enrolled  In  Spanish  reading  (ranglTig-T^  0  to  5)    andPROGY*  th! 
dlchotomous  indicator  of  enrollment  In  vanish  riadfng  Wm' 

J!K?fll!i!  1notrU?f1!ua]  yMr  (0  for  00  current  enrollment  and  +1  for 
enrollment).    Recall  that  these  factors  are     highly  correlated. 

SnanJ^T^0;!!^  corre1at1on*  <*  ^ese  two  variables  with  the 
Spanish  IRAS  deviates  are  somewhat  complex.    For  oral  language  scales, 
the  correlations  are  positive  and  of  moderate  size  during  thf  first 
TJZlt  ['ill  ?V?h  2?  eoI™P«"»ng  Partial  correlations  regain 
JlrSJS  e!  iZ?e(,2°  t0  :1V'  J**  relations  with  the  single-word 
decoding  scales  are  positive  for  both  zero-order  and  partial  effects, 
but  In Year  2  only  and  somewhat  waller.    Sentence   Reading  and 
Expository  Reading  Comprehension  show  similar  relations  1n  Year  1 
only.    The  effects  for  tho  last  two  Instructional  years  are 
negatlyf ^  96nera11y  Sma11,  and  about  equally  often  positive  and 

i  iE"r°Hment  1n  Spanish  reading  programs  appears  to  be  positively 
related  to  literacy  skill  1n  the  early  grades,  but  not  In  the  later 
two  grade  levels.    As  discussed  in  Volume  6,  students  are  dropped  from 
Spanish  reading  as  Spanish  literacy  skills  and  English  oral  skills 
increase,  thus  leaving  these  programs  populated  by  students 
experiencing  difficulty  learning  to  read  or  in  acquiring  oral  English 
skills.   As  such,  1t  1s  not  surprising  that  length  1n  the  program  Is 
not  substantially  related  to  Spanish  reading  1n  the  later  grades,  and 
may  even  be  negatively  related  to  some  perfo«mance  measures. 

Instruction 

The  Instructional  Indices  from  the  current  Instructional  year 
under  analysis  were  enured  1n  the  next  step  of  the  regression,  first 
those  obtained  from  the  observational  data  (RAMOS  factor  scores)  then 
those  derived  from  teacher  Interviews  about  planned  Instruction 
(Checklist  factor  scores).    Each  of  these  Individual  dimensions  Is 
discussed  separately  below,  treating  observed  Instruction  first,  then 
planned  Instruction.    In  general,  the  Instructional  correlates  have 
weak  effects  on  the  Spanish  IRAS  deviations.   This  result  may  reflect 
the  relatively  larger  number  of  estimated  scores  employed  due  to  the 
infrequent  of  Spanish  Instruction,  particularly  1n  the  later 
Instructional  years.    The  omnibus  analysis  used  1n  this  volume  has  the 
advantage  that  the  sample  remains  fairly  constant;  a  different  picture 
might  have  emerged  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  Instructional 
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SV2hritaalt?a1if^„I;?drtinV,nStI^t?d  the  Subset  of  students  «h0  reived  a 
substantial  amount  of  Spanish  instruction  during  a  given  year. 

Observed  Instruction.    The  first  RAMOS  factor,  the  quality  of 
formal  language  (jJFLJ »  is  an  Index  of  the  formal  language  demands 
placed  upon  the  students  by  the  Instruction  offered.    In  thTflrst 
instructional  year,  the  correlations  are  generally  negligible  with  the 

S   nVl  V""  P°Slt1ve ,paPtial  correlations  for  most  of  the 
decoding  based  assessments  (Vocabulary  Decoding,  Letter-sound 

ISTST  SP6ll1ng'  Comprehension), 

1argesT?i;dfnhgatoihteh?sUa^?o?:  S?!l3  I%tWjS^  As 
sue     the  finding  in  the  first  Instructional  year ^-STdSdlnf 
skills  are  Initially  acquired)  of  positive  partial  correlations  for 
2!J!2^?9.ta,!-JRAS  COfflP°nents  su99«ts  that  as  Instruction  In 
HiU  2il;       !i?r;,??!!d  corresPonden«*)  becomes  more  explicit, 
skill  across  the  set  of  literacy  skills  having  relatively  large 
JfSS  ?J  components  Improves.    Note  that  this  result  matches  that 

IhiH  LiJf     9  Is   data*  r"6:6  the  <"ja11f-y  of  fo"w1  language  factor 
showed  small  positive  correlations  with  the  IRAS  deviates  during  the 
first  instructional  year. 

a  14  The*?COnd  RAH0S  fac*or  Is  an  Index  of  direct  Instruction 
del  vered  by  an  instructor  aimed  at  groups  of  students  rather  than 
I??!;!  fll\l<  1rft  «r0JP  instruction,  or  061).    The  only  noticeable 
Urn!  l!  v th1»  faeKP   5  a  set  °f  Positive-correlations  with  decoding 
!k    i?  I  /!ar  4*    T?e  11m1ted  representativeness  of  this  sample  and 
the  high  1 nter-correlatlons  between  the  Instructional  factors  1n  this 
year  complicate  the  interpretation  of  this  Isolated  finding. 

The  third  factor,  engaged  text  time  { ETT) ,  provides  a  measure  of 
reading  time  where  students  were  engaged  wTUT  text  material.  The 
correlations  are  small  and  unsystematic  1n  virtually  every 
instructional  year. 

The  number  of  students  (NST),  the  next  RAMOS  factor,  1s  an  1naex 
of  the  number  of  students  constituting  an  Instructional  group.  This 
factor  generally  has  negative  effects  across  the  four  Instructional 
years  and  across  the  nine  IRAS  scales.    However,  the  partial 
coefficients  are  reduced  to  values  near  zero  1n  most  Instructional 
years.    The  trend  1s  for  decreased  performance  with  Increased  group 
size,  but  the  relationships  are  weak,  and  generally  confounded  with 
entry  performance.    Engaged  text  (ETT)  dme  1s  negatively  related  to 
this  factor,  further  compl 1  eating  TnTerp ret at 1  on. 

The  fifth  RAMOS  factor  constitutes  an  Index  of  the  relative 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  Instruction  1n  decoding  (ADC).  The 
correlations  for  this  factor  are  neglloible  and  Inconsistent 
throughout.    The  only  exception  1s  a  slight  positive  trend  (about  .15) 
In  the  partial  correlations  1n  Year  2,  suggesting  that  1n  this  year, 
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skill.1"  SPan1Sh  deC°d1nq  1ncreased  as  more  time  was  allocated  to  chis 


The  next  factor  provides  a  measure  of  the  relative  usaae  of 
aueaCntndta:y^e:Ka1S  (^uwith  ^pect  to  both  the  q  alitj  ^d 
in  tSe  data         ""^    *  cons1*tent  effects  of  this  factor  appear 

♦h-  nlllLr1"?1  faCt0r»  tnough  essentially  gives  an  index  of 

1*1   tt  i    t!M!r,It  interruptions,  labelled  CNT  for  control"  In 
It  Mi1?*   Jstruct1onal  ye*r,  the  correlations  areTenerally  posit  <v! 
at  about  .15  across  the  single-word  scale-,  both  definition  and 
decoding   with  only  slightly  reduced  partial?.    The  pit  t  IS  Is  for 
the  correlations  to  become  more  negative  In  subsequent  veaJs •  v2I  ? 

no  discernible  pattern,  and  It'may  be  >ha th2  SgatlJ va l"s  in 
Ye«,5  3  and  4  are  dependent  on  peculiarities  of  the  restricted 

tsoambee;nShvteir;  i«oM^St1?^  rquipLng  <nrructor  w*r 

nrnhf J<  ?„  A  11       ted  "1th  ^o^  Performance  1n  Year  1,  but 
problems  1n  classroom  management  1n  Years  3  and  4  apoear  to  a 
source  of  poorer  performance  1n  Spanish  reading. 

UMnJnr!?T?Lry;  c]assroom  observations  for  Spanish  reading  are  only 

Mtte?n ca  2e  d^  f^T/"  Sp^Sh  read1ng  1n  th1s  samDle-  Some 
patterns  can  be  detected,  but  even  1n  Years  1  and  2  the  effects  of 

variation  1n  Instruction  on  performance  1n  Spanish  aredUfu^ 

h^JIT**1  ^nstr"ction-  Turning  to  those  dimensions  of  Instruction 
based  on  teacner  plans,  the  first  Cneckllst  factor  1s  a  measure  of  the 

Jecod  n'a  fKrf  V^V1^  to  be  devoted  to  Instruction  In 
decoding  (ADC).   The  effects  of  this  factor  are  largely  restricted  to 

ulll? VZ  HStT10Ia1  yMrS  (m0re  1n  the  f«™  than  ?n  the  ° 
rtl  n,ttir„^!Ch  n°t1ceably  negative  partial  correlations  are  found. 
The  pattern  1s  not  completely  consistent,  but  1t  1s  generally 

IZ'flllt  !!!^!!0t^redUfed  from  zero-orde'"  to  partial  coefficients.  In 
the  first  Instructional  year  across  the  nine  IRAS  scales,  the  effect 
averages  about  -  25,  and  1n  the  second  Instructional  year  for  ?he 
decoding  scales  (Vocabulary  Decoding,  Letter-sound  Decoding, 
Lettjr-sound  Spelling),  it  averages  about  -.15. 

Unlike  the  effect  of  the  decoding  quantity  factor  for  planned 

ISXXll  Mn  !\  E?9llsh  (wh1ch  "as  «soc1ated  with  positive  IRAS 
decoding  devates),  here  the   amount  of  time  planned  for  decoding 
instruction  Is  negatively  related  to  decoding  skills.   Recalling  the 
discussion  of  the  correlations  between  the  Checklist  summary  Indices 

!ll  5!,?fiii  ^SS  St  fa?t0r  scores  (Vo1ume  6>»  **"  of  the  student 
rank  varlaoles  showed  negative  ccnelatlons  with  this  factor, 

ndicatlng  that  Increased  percentages  of  time  were  planned  1n  decoding 

nst ruction  for  the  lower  reading  groups.    Thus,  the  finding  that 

increased  p  anned  decoding  time  1s  associated  with  decreased  decoding 

sk  11  may  simply  reflect  a  b<~5  1n  the  sample  for  those  with 

relatively  Inferior  decoding  skills. 
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r.i*J!!I  VTt  f^C^0^,  ,seaJwork  (STW),  provides  an  index  of  the 
relative  amount  of  time  to  be  devotH  to  independent  seatwork  as 

JESAP3  ^;31bT?ee.COrrelati0"S  °f  ^S  ^ct^^e0rUlrally 

complex).    In  the  first  instructional  year,  the  partial  correlations 
J2Jf!!!IPf  '?  ne?;t1v?'w1th       strongest  values  found  fo the 
!  "J1?5  tyfabu1ary  Decoding,  Letter-sound  Decoding,  and 

partia   coefficients.    In  Year  2,  positive  partial  correlations 
averagirg  about  .2,  are  found  for  the  reading  comprehension  scales. 

The  trends  are  for  negative  relationships  with  decoding  skills 
and  positive  relationships  with  comprehension  skills,  restricted  to 

lelttl X It*";  ReCa111ng  the  pos1t1ve  correlation 
between  this  factor  and  the  factor  assessing  the  amount  of  planned 
decoding   nstructlon  (ADC),  the  relationship  seem  reasonable -more 

£SJ E   JmT^n1^13™*  for  those  students  w1?h  the  weakest 
decoding  sk  lis,  while  those  students  with  greater  decoding  skills  are 
to  receive  Increased  time  devoted  to  comprehension  activities  (with 
basSlsK         1nstruct1on  tend1n3  t0  «ly  *>re  heavily  on  the  use  of 

H-««IDM!ext  fhffkl1s^  factor,  decoding  teacher  classification  (DTC), 
def  nes  the  relative  educational  training  of  the  teacher  expected"to 

nulZi  ?nc?l  lVnStr,?H:n  "  comb1 ned  ""h  the  explldtness  of  such 
planned  Instruction.    Little  systematic  effect  1s  found  for  this 
factor.    In  Year  2,  small  positive  partial  correlations,  averaging 
about  .15,  are  found  for  the  decoding  scales  (Vocabulary  Decoding, 
Letter-sound  Decoding,  and  Letter-sound  Spel.lng).    Thus,  1n  the 
initial  stages  of  decoding  Instruction,  the  explldtness  of  the 
decoding  Instruction  (generally  delivered  by  an  aide)  1s  positively 
related  to  acquired  decoding  Instruction. 

The  final  factor  provides  an  Index  of  the  relative  Instructional 
group  size,  labelled  number  of  students  (NST).    The  effects  are 
largely  restricted  to  the  last  three  Instructional  years,  during  which 
the  partial  correlations  for  both  the  real -word  and  synthetic -word 
decoding  scales  are  negative,  averaging  about  -.20.    The  only  other 
scales  with  noticeable  relationships  are  for  the  comprehension  scales 
in  the  fourth  Instructional  year,  where  the  partial  correlations  f-»r 
the  reading  comprehension  scales  average  about  .25  while  those  for 
listening  comprehension  average  about  .15,    Thus,  the  relationships 
for  the  group  size  factor  are  generally  restricted  to  performance  1n 
decoding,  and  suggest  that  acquisition  of  decoding  sMll  1s  enhanced 
•n  the  primary  grades  in  this  study  as  the  relative  number  of  students 
participating  1n  an  Instructional  group  1s  decreased. 

In  summary,  the  correlation  pattern  for  the  five  Instructional 
factors  based  on  teacher  Instructional  plans,  reveal  the  following 
patterns  for  acquisition  of  Spanish  reading  skills.    First,  the  amount 
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of  planned  decoding  instruction  was  dependent  upon  the  relative 

iSS'SiS"  S  °V56  SJi!dentS'  w1th  the  9reat«st  amount  of  sSch 
ins*-  action  planned  for  those  students  showing  the  weakest  skills 
Increased  skill  in  decoding  was  associated  with  (a)  Increased 

J6"    V  6  PIanned  decod1n9  Instruction,  and  (b)  decreased 
ElfUS  S°!E  S1";   f0fflPrenens10"  skills  were  found  to  be  positively 
related  in  the  early  Instructional  years  to  the  planned  Increase  in 

lunil*  °f  P,rMar^  fflater1als-  All  of  these  effects  are  relatively 
slight,  possibly  due   to  artifacts  mentioned  earlier.  eiacive'* 

Missing  Instruction  Indicators.    Following  the  entry  of  the  above 
dimensions  of  instruction,  observed  and  planned,  the  Xing  data 
indicators  for  these  two  sets  of  Instructional  data\in wintered  to 
assess  whether  estimated  data  were  playing  a  key  rolei  devote 
prediction.    For  Spanish  IRAS,  theseP  Indicators  are  proves   n  !art 

information  about  Instruction  In  Spanish  was  that  the  student  had  not 

h2".KI2S   ?  hf3!!1Sh  rMd1ng-    In  add1^on.  as  mentioned  earlier, 
the  student  might  have  been  enrolled  in  a  special  pullout  class  or 
absent  due  to  migration.  K 

th.  flU^r9^  "rre]at1?ns  °f  the  missing  Indicators  are  found  In 
the  firs.,  two  Instructional  years,  and  occur  for  all  of  the  IRAS 
scales  except  the  two  reading  comprehension  scales  (where  the 
correlations  are  near  zero).    The  zero-order  correlations  are  only 

KnlJLH^JSi?  t?6  Pr^rs,orufactors'  suggesting  that  program 
assignment  te  Is  only  part  of  the  story;  the  change  1s  from  -.24  to 
-.17  In  Year  1,  and  from  -.33  to  -.21  in  Year  2.    The  trend  in  Years  3 
and  4  are  also  generally  negative,  but  are  smaller  and  less 
IfZl     If*  ♦     Se  correlat1ons  are  as  expected,  given  that  missing 
these  estimates  were  more  typical  of  stude-ts  not  enrolled  1n  Spanish 

P™9rams»  S?  thereby  lacked  the  opportunity  to  advance  their 
Spanish  literacy  skills. 

Attendance 

The  average  percentage  of  days  1n  school  attendance  during 
Instructional  year  x,  PRESPRYx,  evidenced  correlations  that  were 
generally  positive  out  small.    The  coefficients  for  reading  scales  in 
Year  1  were  modest,  ranging  from  .15  to  .20  in  most  Instances  and 
not  reduced  1n  the  parties.    Reading  comprehension  was  correlated 
w  th  attendance  1n  Year  4  (.30  to  .35),  but  any  Interpretation  is 
limited  for  this  cohort. 

Site  Contr^ts 

In  the  final  regression  step,  the  three  site  contrast  variables 
were  entered:    S.TE05.  SITE35,  and  SITE 12.    Given  the  cohort  structure 
of  the  study,  the  first  two  site  contrasts  are  only  applicable  within 
the  first  two  Instructional  years. 

The  contrast  between  border  and  nonborder  sites,  SITE05,  1s  based 
on  the  full  sample  of  students  and  sites.    This  Index  was  negative  for 
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LR?0^0^de?^J^u0iS0^raa!loJnan9Ufa9e  T6""  Ye*rS  1  a"d  with 

fhout  haff  X  <  ?     ?9  k9  frum  ■*25  t0  --4°.  "n1cn  were  reduced  to 
about  half  this   evel  when  the  precursors  were  taken  Into  account 

after  kindergarten  «ntry  ski  Us  have  been  taken  Into  account  . 

For  the  contrast  between  the  nonborder  sites  (<STTT3si 
correlations  are  found  In  both  Instruct™',,  yeaVlsrin  Im!  scales 
Z  Vu  lZlTZTr   TS  "«-«^«rycorref,t1ois  average  .32 
orre^'avera^s" .ne^^oSr^' 
uJffl&'.JMT.r*  h'?  "T,™   «uo.ntS,f  S  the 

:j???rtS.r„a;ho:e%trC:dthi  ss  ~j  ra  e.suK«,m,r,ey 

For  the  contrast  between  the  border  sites  (SITE12.  <™ii 

!SSi1S.fartl!1  C?rre1at1ons  *™  found  cSmtilc^g  ros?   e  first 
three  Instructional  years  for  all  of  the  IRAS  scales  except  readlna 

pSirif^s;?eniatiohnsz!:;8:rder  correlations  avera9e  -.~r 

,L4iiTh1S  fJnd1nS  Indicates  that,  even  after  site  differences  1n  entrv 
fJl  ..IrTt^I  '0n?1dered'  the  border  site  showing  nVb!n  * 

Influence  tends  to  have  relatively  poorer  Spanish  literacy  skills  at 
exit  from  each  of  the  Instructional  years  in  all  areas  except 

bSLCrmS^rS!t°hn-    f1r?n  Jh«  »fo"9«r  suPPort  for  Spanish  In  the 
uSerstlable!8        Pe1atiVe1y  1e"  urban  1nf,uence»  tn1s  f1"d1"9  «• 

mmnrll!!„!]te  contra,t»  nave  11tt1e  correlation  with  Spanish  reading 
comprehension,  compared  with  their  effect  on  other  IRAS   scales  This 
result  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  relatively  low  performance  of 

iHSSStiZ  ^JhiJl  na:ratlve  and  expository  scales.    Spanish  reading 
Instruction  at  these  sites  focused  on  decoding  at  the  word  and 
sentence  level,  with  less  emphasis  on  comprehension  of  connected  text, 
which  may  explain  the  pattern.  ' 

Summary  of  the  Spanish  Correlations 

The  zero-order  and  partial  correlations  between  the  regression 
predictor  variables  and  Spanish  IRAS  deviates  reveal  the  following 
patterns:  ' 

As  was  ti   .  1n  the  English  data,  Spanish  language  level  on  entry 
to  kindergarten  1s  associated  with  above  average  performance  In 
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theheaMjhgrades  COmPOnent  11teracy  ski11s  assessed  during  all  of 

Sl15d??ho,Uhno«n?MS  ?fxthe11e"^  In  the  Spanish  alphabet  1s 
weakly  (though  positively)  related  to  first  grade  exit 
performance,  and,  unlike  the  situation  with  the  English  alphabet 
does  not  serve  as  a  general  Index  of  preschool  literacy  skill 
However,  1n  all  subsequent  Instructional  years,  previous 

oPnrtSaTsncaJen  llllT^  SCa1e  15  *  "formance 

on  that  scaJer  Increasingly  so  over  grade  levels.   As  1n  English 

the  relative  standing  of  Individual  Students  with  respect  to 

literacy  1n  Spanish  becomes  more  rigid  with  Increased  schooling. 

Enrollment  1n  Spanish  reading  programs  1s  positively  related  to 
the  acquisition  of  Spanish  11tSra?y  1n  the  early  gVades  ?Ms 
association  becomes  negligible  1n  the  later  grade^vlls.  Given 
the  practice  of  transferring  the  most  successful  students  (with 
respect  to  Spanish  literacy  skill)  1n  Spanish  reading  prog  ams, 
it  is  understandable  that  length  1n  the  program  1s  not 
substantially  related  to  acquired  skill  1n  these  latter  grades. 

Relationships  for  both  observed  and  planned  Instructional 
dimensions  suggest  that  (a)  literacy  skills  1n  gene  Ml  are 

USlIf!?.*  Jnitr?ft!°?  that  engages  students  In  work  with  text 
materials  and  by  limiting  Interruptions  and  (b)  decoding  skills 
are  advanced  by  Increasing  the  quantity  and  quality  of  decoding 
instruction  and  decreasing  the  number  of  students  1n  an 
Instructional  group. 

Attendance  tends  to  be  positively  related  to  acquired  literacy 
ski      but  these  relationships  are  weaker  than  those  found  In  the 
English  data. 

Site  contrasts,  even  after  entry  skill  differences  have  been 
removed,  show  that  Spanish  literacy  skill  1s  more  advanced  at 
those  border  sites  that  provide  the  greatest  non-school  support 
for  Spanish.  KK 

In   general,  the  correlational  structure  for  Spanish  1s  less 
definite  and  more  diffuse  1n  this  study  than  for  English,  partly  due 
to  the  presence  of  a  substantial  number  of  estimated  Instructional 
values,  1n  part  because  performance  1n  Spanish  reading  was  at  «•  lower 
leyel  than  for  English,  and  1n  part  because  program  variations  1n 
Spanish  were  less  distinctive.    However,  most  of  the  noticeable 

ffttSrn!,are  !enSIb1fl  int>  9enerally  match  or  appropriately  complement 
the  findings  for  English. 

Regression  Analyses 
of  Predictor  Variables  and  IRAS  Deviates 

This  section  presents  the  results  of  a  series  of  regression 
analyses,  which  assessed  the  combined  effects  of  the  predictors 
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described  above  for  each  IRAS  scale  and  each  year  of  the  study.  The 
patterns  from  the  :ero-order  and  partial  correlations  provide  some 
indication  of  the  influence  of  the  various  predictors;  the  regressions 
give  a  picture  of  the  joint  influence  of  the  factors.   Because  of  the 
presence  of  multlcol linearities  In  the  data,  the  combined  picture  is 
not  clear  cut.    Nonetheless,  some  patterns  do  stand  out. 

Multiple  regression  methods  can  serve  several  purposes.  One 
product  of  such  an  analysis  can  be  a  prediction  equation.  1n  which  the 
dependent  measure  i*  described  as  a  weighted  "inel  combination  of  the 
Independent  variables.    ,he  method  can  be  used  to  determine  the 
statist  cal  significance  of  the  contribution  of  various  predictors  in 
accounting  for  variation  1n  the  outcome  measure. 

In  the  present  analysis,  neither  of  these  purposes  1s  of  primary 
importance.    Rather,  our  Intention  1s  to  use  multiple  regression  to 
describe  the  relative  contribution  of  different  factor  sets  to  the 
proportion  of  variance  1n  the  outcome  measures,  the  IRAS  deviates 
h-ratios  are  also  reported  to  give  the  reader  an  Indication  of  the 
magnitude  of  each  source  relative  to  the  residual  variance,  but  the 
intention  1s  not  to  highlight  the  statistical  general1zabH1ty  of  the 
comparison. 


Proc-.dure 

Separate  regression  runs  have  been  carried  out  for  each  IRAS 
scale  for  both  English  and  Spanish,  using  the  deviation  measure', 
described  above.   Predictors  were  Introduced  Into  the  regression 
equation  stepwise  1n  clusters: 


Step  1     Language  Category 

Step  2     Previous  Year's  Achievement 

Step  3  Program: 

Years  1n  Spanish  Instruction 

Spanish  Instruction  1n  Year  jk 
Step  4     Instructional  Factors  from  Classroom 

Observation  (7  RAMOS  factor  Indices) 
Step  5     Instructional  Factors  from  Teacher 

Inten-iews  (5  Checklist  factor  Indices) 
Step  6  Attendance 

Step  7     Site  Contrasts  (3  orthogonal  comparisons) 

Each  analysis  provides  a  substantial  amount  of  Information.  In 
this  report  we  will  focus  on  only  two  outcomes:  (a)  the  value  of  R 
(the  total  regression  index)  at  each  step  and  (b)  the  Incremental" 
F- ratio  at  each  step.    The  first  outcome  will  be  further  reported  as 
^-square,  which  can  be  Interpreted  as  the  proportion  of  variance  1n 
the  outcome  measure  that  1s  accounted  for  by  the  regression  eouatlon 
at  each  step. 


The  data  for  Vocabulary  Definition  (English)  will  be  used  to 
illustrate  the  approach.   Table  46  presents  the  results  from  the 
regression  analyses  of  this  measure.    The  Initial  variance  and  the 
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Tab  lf>  46 


Multf^r81^  An;1lfsis  of  Vocabulary  Definition  ( IRAS  -  E) : 
Hultiple  -    R  and  Incremental  F  -  Ratio,  for  Predictor  fVc[ 


ors 


Source 

Year 

R 

1 

F 

Year 

ft 

2 

F 

Year 

R 

3 

F 

Year 

R 

4 

F 

Language 

46.0 

67.0 

36.6 

37.9 

34.5 

12.2 

4"t  n 

13.4 

Prev  Achieve 

51.0 

16.9 

53.9 

53.6 

68.9 

1 

60.3 

56.8 

10.6 

Prograe 

59.0 

15.9 

54.0 

0.5 

69.0 

0.4 

58.0 

0.5 

RAMOS 

62.0 

2.0 

61.0 

4.3 

74.5 

2.0 

72.8 

2.7 

Checklist 

67.0 

5.5 

68.7 

8.5 

78.7 

2.5 

BO  O 

O  er 

Attendance 

66.0 

1.7 

69.0 

0.7 

78.6 

.0 

83  A 

a£.  wJ 

Site 

66.0 

0.6 

72.0 

7.2 

84.0 

6.5 

91  O 

o.  Zj 

Incremental  R 

Square 

Language 
Prev  Achieve 
Program 
RAMOS 
Checklist 

21.2 
4.9 
8.8 
3.6 
6.5 

13.4 
13.7 
0. 1 
8. 1 

11.9 
35.6 
0. 1 
7.9 

19.2 
13.  1 
1.4 
19.4 

Site 

1.4 

10.0 
4.6 

6.4 

8.6 

11.0 
18.8 

Sum 

46.2 

51.8 

70.6 

82.8 

Ini  t ial 
variance: 


O'rutial  df 

ESSC  956 


7.4 

247 


6.2 
245 


10. 1 

91 


i0.4 
57 
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degrees  of  freedom  for  the  measure  are  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the 

iSi  IL  ?[*f,Ch  °f  the  f0U^  *ears*    In  Year  l«  the  initia1  variance  in 
the  deviation  scores  was  7.4,  and  the  248  valid  cases  for  the  analysis 
provided  247  degrees  of  freedom. 

The  seven  sets  of  predictors  are  listed  under  Sources  along  the 
left  margin.    In  Year  1,  the  value  of  R  after  the  fTFsT"step  (Language 
Category)  was  .46,  with  an  F-ratio  of  ?7.0  (regression  values  are  9 
mult  plied  by  100  in  the  taFles).    Previous  Achievement  (Alphabet 

SI!*!!!?!  .  P *V  1ncreased  —  t0  a  value  of  .51,  and  the  F-ratio 

for  the  incremental  change  in  variance  was  16.9.    The  other  entFies  in 

J!   4*A}i*CWi  be  1nte:Preted  1n  Hke  fashion.    The  reader  should  keep 
In       ♦  5?     ¥Vl  of„freedo,n  for  each  cluster  of  predictors  implicit 
JUSiS  l!     7  st;Pj"  presented  above:    Program  has  2  df,  RAMOS  and 
Checklist  have  7  and  5  df  respectively,  and  Sits  has  3  dlHn  Years  1 
and  2;  all  the  other  sources  have  1  dif  each.  — 

Lists  of  numbers  like  those  in  Table  46  can  be  a  challenge  to  the 
eye.    Accordingly,  the  information  has  bee.  converted  to  a  visual  form 
that  may  be  more  readily  Interpreted.   The  R-vclue  at  a  given  step, 
when  squared,  equals  the  proportion  of  varHnce  1n  the  dependent 
measure  accounted  for  by  the  regression  equation  a*  that  point.  At 
Step  1  1n  the  example  discussed  above,  the  R-value  of  .46  can  be 
squared  to  yield  .21,  which  1n  turn  means  tTfat  Language  Category 
accounts  for  21  percent  of  the  variability  1n  the  Vocabulary  Defini- 
tion deviations  In  Year  1.   At  Step  2,  R  Increased  to  .51,  which  when 
squared  yields  .26,  a  5  percent  Increment  1n  the  variance  accounted 
for. 

Figure  4  displays  the  Increments  in  Percent  Variance  for  six  of 
tne  seven  clusters  (the  graphing  package  available  to  us  could  accom- 
modate only  six  clusters;  Attendance  was  dropped  as  the  factor  that 
had  least  consistent  and  noticeable  effect).    The  leftmost  bar  shows 
the  values  for  Year  1  of  Vocabulary  Definition.    The  bottommost 
layer   of  the  bar  1s  the  Initial  Increment  of  21.2  percent  attribut- 
able to  the  Language  Category  cluster.    Next  1s  the  1ncr<iment  of  5 
percent  from  Previous  Avhlevement.    The  two  Program  Indicators  add 
another  8.8  percent  to  predictable  variance;  the  Instructional  factors 
contribute  10.1  percent;  and  the  Site  contrasts  yield  a  modest  1.4 
percent.    The  total  variance  accounted  for  by  the  six  clusters  (not 
includi  >q  Attendance)  1s  46.2  percent. 

Expectations  under  the  Null  Hypothesis 

In  order  to  know  how  to  Interpret  the  data  1n  the  tables  and 
figures,  consider  how  the  findings  would  look  under  the  absolute  null 
hypothesis:    None  of  the  factors  has  any  systematic  relation  to  the 
dependent  measure.    Each  of  the  predictors  would  then  be  expected,  on 
the  average,  to  account  for  a  proportion  of  the  total  variance  equal 
to  1/T,  where  T  is  the  total  degrees  of  freedom.    If  the  regression 
analyses  had  permitted  completely  open  entry  of  predictors,  then  the 
findings  would  have  been  more  likely  to  reflect  random  variations. 
Given  a  set  of  20  predictors,  one  of  these  will  account  for  more  than 
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Figure  4.   Distribution  of  explained  variance  In  IRAS-E  Vocabulary  Definition. 
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e!!te?etr^9%S?!Sn0ff i!:;1an?' and  with  open  entr* this  f^r  ^ 

enter  the  equation  first.    Because  a  constrained  order  of  entrv  was 
imposed  in  the  analysis,  this  potential  artifact  was  avoided. 

Assuming  the  null  hypothesis  as  described  above,  then  the 

rTH^  ?ercenta9e,  of  var1a"<*  ^r  each  predictor  degree  of  freedom 
can  be  determined  for  each  of  the  analyses     In  Years     *nH  o  lll^l 

English  and  Spanish.    Language  Category  and  Previous  Year's  Achw 

TrlL  faCJ  :1th  -1  ?-egree  of  freed0ffl   s*ou1d  each  amount  for  5 
percent  of  the  variance.    Program,  with  2  degrees  of  freedom  'should 
have  about  .8  percent,  and  RAWS  and  Checklist  shoS  d  ctlT^  2  8  and 
2  0  percent,  respectively.    The  total  variance  from  all  seven  clusters 

va^nc9e?eS  ^  '*  t0      20/250  0r  8  Pe"«""  of  Si 

In  Years  3  and  4,  the  total  degrees  of  freedom  are  about  95  and 
60,  respectively.    The  expected  percent  of  variance  1s  1  and  1  7 
respectively,  per  degree  of  freedom,  and  the  overall  percentage  from 
all  18  predictor  degrees  of  freedom  1s  19  and  30  for  Years  3  and  4 
respectively  (only  one  Site  contrast  applies  1n  the  last  Lo  Jears). 

A  variation  1n  the  general  null  hypothesis  Includes  the 
assumption  that  an  alternative  hypothesis  holds  for  one  or  more  of  the 
independent  factors     For  instance,  there  1s  good  reason  to  SeTl eve 

?h?treJcr!2r  l!Ct°rS  a:e  substantially  correlated  with  perfor- 
mance; that  1s  why  they  are  Included  1n  the  analysis.    In  Year  1  fcr 
Vocabulary  Definition,  the  precursors  account  fof  26  percent  of  the 
variance,  compared  with  the  expectation  of  .8  percent.    In  this 

rliXXI:  !?  J*  Mn,i. t0  recond1t1onal1ze  the  expectation  for  the 
remaining  predictors.  The  remaining  degrees  of  freedom  are  246,  the 
remaining  variance  1s  74  percent  of  the  original,  and  so  1/246  of  74 
percent  or  .3  percent  of  the  variance  1s  expected  for  each  of  the 

IhSi!!  !lP^?0rcd?9reeS  of  freedom-    ^  18  raining  contrasts 
should  add  another  5.4  percent  of  predictable  variance  to  the  26 

rZl^l  Iran  Jhe^lcursors'  for  a  tota1  of  21-4-  I"  ^ct,  the  actual 
contribution  1s  20„3,  raising  the  total  to  46.2. 

The  object  of  the  analyses,  then,  1s  to  assess  the  contribution 
of  the  various  clusters  of  predictors  to  the  IRAS  deviations.  We 
begin  by   ooklng  for  general  patterns  over  scales  and  years,  and  then 
wll    examine  more  specific  variations.    The  analyses  are  admittedly 
preliminary,  and  do  not  make  complete  use  o*  the  data  base.  Moreover 
the  reader  needs  to  be  mindful  of  certain  limitations  of  the  data 
base,  1n  particular  the  changes  1n  the  sample  cohorts  after  Year  2, 
and  for  Spanish  the  fact  that  estimates  were  Included  to  handle 
missing  Instructional  Information  for  a  substantial  number  of  cases. 

General  Findings 

*    c*TheJdSa  from  the  agression  analyses  are  displayed  in  Tables  46 
to  54  and  Figures  4  to  1?  for  English  IRAS  scales,  and  in  Tables  55  to 
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63  and  Figures  13  to  21  for  Spanish  IRAS  scales.    The  data  for 
Vocabulary  Definition  (English)  are  repeated  for  convenience! 

Yearly  Trends 

Spanisr\an2rri,r;\rS2S/Ppear  '?  th!  tab1es*  In  both  English  and 
ipanisn,  there  is  a  steady  Increase  1n  the  total  predicted  variant 

from  year  1  to  Year  4.    For  English,  the  range  In  tot ll  predicted 

variance  In  Year  1  1s  40  to  50  percent  over  IRAS  scaled  by  Year  4 

the  range   n  total  -is  from  80  to  90  percent.    For  Spani  h  til 

TtlTTleT*]*       SmalleP'  rang1ng  from  25  t0  50  i»  Sr  1,  and 

As  noted  above,  we  would  expect  under  the  null  hypothesis  an 
increase  from  Year  1  to  Year  4  because  of  the  reaction  In  the  £t«1 
degrees  of  freedom.    The  expected  change  would  be  from  8  percent  to  30 
percent  1n  Years  1  and  4,  respectively!   The  observed  trends  Ire  n£ch 

SvDrothS«b^au1a1;  a"dhltheI-^1os  indicate  that  thToSlK  SJl 
nypothesls  is  untenable. 

inrra«!  PnrecurJors  are  ^sponsible  for  a  substantial  amount  of  the 
increase  in  variance  accounted  for.    Recall  that  In  Year  1,  Alphabet 

caTef  ^h llTvll a"eSSHPreKVl°US  year'S  enlevement  for"  Jll  irS 
scales,  while  in  Years  2  and  subsequent  the  corresponding  IRAS  seal* 

thTff^tPreVl°US  yMr  Served  as  tn°  P^ursor.    Ungual  Category, 
rn  J+   I   P^^or  entered  Into  the  equation,  remains  a  fairly 

S  !il2Lin?lCi°r  °V6r  y6ar!  a?d  SCa1eS;  Previous  Year's  Achievement 
is  responsible  for  most  cf  the  Increase  1n  precursor  effects. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  Interesting  relation  appears  when  the 
contribution  of  the  remaining  predictors  1s  cond1t1onal1ze<<  on  the 
percentage  of  variance  remaining  after  the  precursors  enter  the  equa- 
tion.   As  mentioned  earlier  for  Vocabulary  Definition  (English),  the 
precursors  account  for  26  percent  of  the  variance  In  Year  1,  leaving  a 
remainder  of  74  percent.    The  four  clusters  entered  after  the  precur- 
sors comprise  18  degrees  of  freedom,  and  under  the  null  hypothesis 
might  be  expected  to  account  for  about  7.3  percent  of  the  remaining 
variance.    In  fact,  they  add  another  20.3  to  the  total  variance 
accounted  for;  looked  at  from  another  perspective,  the  four  predictor 
clusters  account  for  20.3/74  or  27  percent  of  the  residual  variance 
after  the  precursors. 

With  the  conditional  variance  as  an  Index,  for  English  IRAS 
scales  the  post-precursor  predictors  (program,  Instruction,  atten- 
dance, and  site)  account  for  20  to  35  percent  of  the  residual  variance 
in  Year  1,  25  to  45  percent  1n  Years  2  and  3,  and  50  to  75  percent  in 
Year  4.    For  Spanish  IRAS  scales,  the  conditional  percentages  range 
from  15  to  45  percent  without  any  noticeable  yearly  trends. 

To  summarize  these  patterns,  variance  1n  both  English  and  Spanish 
scales  1s  predicted  Increasing  well  over  years.    A  substantial  amount 
or  this  trend  1s  due  to  the  precursor  correlations,  which  were 
described  in  the  preceding  section  of  the  volume.    The  remaining 
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Table  46 


HultSJI"1'?  ^J1?""  °*  Voc*bul"V  D«finition   (IRAS  -  E) : 
Multiple  -    R  and  Incremental  F  -  Ratio,  for  Predictor  Factor. 


no 


Source 

Tear 

R 

1 
1 

F 

Year 

R 

2 

F 

Year 

R 

3 

F 

Year 

R 

4 

p 

Language 

46.0 

67.0 

36.6 

37.9 

34.5 

12.2 

43.8 

13.4 

Prev  Achieve 

Sl.O 

16.9 

53.9 

53.6 

68.9 

60.3 

56.6 

10.6 

Program 

39.0 

15.9 

54.0 

0.5 

69.0 

0.4 

58.0 

0.5 

RAMOS 

62.0 

2.0 

61.0 

4.3 

74.5 

2.0 

72.8 

2.7 

Checklist 

67.0 

5.5 

68.7 

B. 5 

78.7 

2.5 

90.  0 

2.5 

Attendance 

68. 0 

1.7 

69.0 

0.7 

78.8 

.0 

83.  6 

2.5 

Site 

68. 0 

0.8 

72.0 

7.2 

84.0 

6.5 

91.0 

6.5 

Incremental  R  Square 


Language 

Prev  Achieve 
Prograe 

RAMOS 

Checklist 
Site 

Sue 


21.2 
4.9 
8.8 
3.6 
6.5 
1.4 

46.2 


13.4 
15.7 
0.  1 
8.  1 
10.0 
4.6 

51.8 


11.9 
35.6 
0.  1 
7.9 
6.4 
8.6 

70.6 


19.2 
13.  1 
1.4 
19.4 
11.0 
18.8 

82.8 


Initial 
variance: 


9 
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T-itial  di, 


963 


7.4 

247 


6.2 
245 


10.  1 
91 


10.4 

57 
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Table  47 


Regression  Analysis  of  Narrative  Listening  Coeprehensi on  (IRAS  -  E): 
Multiple  -    R  and  Incremental  F  -  Ratios  for  Predictor  Factors 


Source 

Tear 

R 

1 

r 

Year 

R 

2 

F 

Year 

R 

3 

F 

Year 

R 

4 

F 

Language 

47.00 

71.10 

47.00 

70.72 

47.00 

25.87 

35.80 

8.24 

Prev  Achieve 

47.70 

1.  18 

66.50 

96.42 

78.80 

93.05" 

73.60 

50.07 

Program 

32.  ao 

8.58 

69.00 

9.15 

79.00 

0.86 

77.80 

4.40 

RAMOS 

37.00 

2.48 

73.00 

3.98 

79.50 

0.  11 

84.90 

2.75 

Checklist 

61.00 

3.60 

76.00 

4.75 

82.00 

2.03 

89.70 

3.51 

Attendance 

62.00 

1.27 

77.70 

4.68 

82.00 

0.  10 

90.00 

0.60 

Site 

63.00 

2.25 

80.60 

9.58 

87.00 

6.99 

94.50 

6.46 

Incremental  R  Squars 


Language 

Prev  Achieve 
Prograe 
RAMOS 
Checklist 
Si  te 

Sum 


22.09 
0.66 
5. 13 
4.61 
4.72 
2.48 

39.69 


22.09 
22.13 
3.39 
3.68 
4.47 
7.20 

64.96 


22.09 
40.00 
0.32 
0.79 
4.04 
8.45 

75.69 


12.82 
41.35 
6.36 
11.55 
8.38 
8.84 

89.30 


Initial 
variances 

9 

ERJCutial  df: 


4.51 
247.00 


3.83 
246.00 


3.90 
92.00 


2.32 
57.00 


966 


Tabls  48 


^IL'ffi0?  An*1Vsi*  of  Expository  Listening  Cospr  shsn.i  on  URAS  -  E): 
Multiple  -    R  ard  IncrMmtil  F  -  Ratios  for  Predictor  Factors 


ERIC 


967 


Source 

Year 

R 

* 
1 

F 

Ysar 

R 

2 

F 

Ysar 

R 

3 

F 

Ysar 

R 

4 

F 

Language 

49.00 

59.21 

41.00 

46.38 

51.00 

32.39 

37.90 

7.27 

Prev  Achieve 

51.60 

5.43 

53.00 

35.13 

69.80 

39.66 

74.50 

54.93 

Program 

34.60 

4.65 

61.80 

18.37 

AO  Oft 

1 

Us  %Jf 

77.  80 

3.32 

RAMOS 

58.00 

1.38 

67.60 

4.30 

70.60 

0.24 

84.00 

2.45 

Checklist 

61.00 

2.04 

72.50 

6.21 

77.00 

3.61 

88.60 

2.77 

Attendance 

62.70 

1.50 

74.70 

5.04 

77.00 

0.17 

89.00 

0.  45 

5  Bite 

wo 

1  .64 

78.00 
Incrsssntal  R 

8.71 
Square 

83.90 

7.40 

93.00 

5.08 

k-ssi  '.jut  y« 

Prev  Achieve 

Prograe 

RAMOS 

Checklist 

Site 

Ol 
2.62 
3. 19 
3.83 
3.57 
3.75 

16.81 
11.28 
10. 10 
7.51 
6.86 
8.28 

26.01 
22.71 
0.14 
0.98 
9.45 
11.10 

11.49 
44.01 
5.  03 
10.  03 
7.94 
7. 99 

Sum 

40.96 

60.84 

70.39 

86.49 

Initial 

variance: 

4.71 

5.22 

4.56 

3.21 

Initial  df: 

1B4.00 

228,00 

92.00 

57. 00 

968 


T*bl*  49 


ro 


m..!*?!?!""1?1  A"*I*»iB  of  Vocabulary  Decoding   (IRAS  -  E)  i 
Multiple  -    R  and  lncr^nt.1  F  -  Ratio,  for  Predictor  Factor* 


Source 

Year 

R 

1 

F 

Year 

R 

2 

F 

Year 

R 

3 

F 

Year 

R 

4 

r 

Language 

38.0 

42.0 

40.0 

47.0 

47.0 

26.  1 

42.0 

12.2 

Prav  Achiava 

ss.o 

37.0 

73.0 

193.2 

82.0 

122.0 

82.8 

89.2 

Prograa 

57.0 

4.4 

74.0 

2.8 

82.0 

0.6 

83.0 

0.2 

RAMOS 

66.0 

6.  7 

76.0 

3.2 

83.8 

4.  1 

87.9 

2.4 

Chackliat 

71.0 

3.9 

79.6 

6.8 

87.0 

1.5 

90.6 

2.3 

Attendance 

72.0 

2.6 

SO.O 

2.6 

87.5 

0.6 

91.0 

1.1 

Site 

73.0 

1.6 

82.0 

3.6 

90.0 

5.0 

94.9 

5.9 

Incremental  R  Squari 


Language 
Prev  Achieve 
Prograe 

RAMOS 

Checklist 

Site 

Sum 


14.4 
15.8 

2.2 
11.1 
6.9 
2.9 

53.3 


16.0 
37.3 
1.5 
3.0 
3.6 
3.9 

67.2 


22.  1 
43.2 
0.0 
6.4 
2.1 
5.3 

81.0 


17.6 
50.9 
0.3 
8.4 
4.8 
8.0 

90.  1 


Initial 
variance: 


9  jitial  dfx 

969 


5.8 
248 


11.8 
247 


19.  1 
92 


16.6 
57 


970 


Tabic  SO 


Regression  Analysis  of  Letter  Sound  Decoding  URAS  -  E)  s 
Multiple  -    R  and  Incremental  F  -  Ratios  for  Predictor  Factor 


er|c 


Source 

Year 

R 

1 

F 

Year 

R 

2 

F 

Year 

R 

3 

F 

Year 

R 

4 

p 

• 

Language 

31.0 

26.2 

27.9 

20.6 

43.6 

21.4 

44.0 

13.5 

Prev  Achieve 

41.3 

22.3 

57.9 

94.5 

71.0 

58.2 

87.0 

131.6 

Prograe 

42.0 

O  6 

OUt  U 

3.6 

71.0 

0.2 

87.8 

1.2 

RAMOS 

33.6 

3.2 

62.8 

1.6 

74.0 

1.0 

90.6 

1.9 

Checklist 

38.0 

3.7 

67.6 

5.4 

78.0 

2  4 

92.0 

1.5 

Attendance 

60.0 

2.9 

68.0 

0.8 

78.9 

0.8 

93.0 

1.6 

bl  iff 

68.0 

14.4 

69.0 
Incremental  R 

2.6 
Square 

81.6 

2.7 

94.0 

2,  1 

Language 

PpB\/    Arhi  a» warn 

Prograa 

RAMOS 

Checklist 

Site 

9.6 
7.  6 
0.4 

11.1 
4.9 

12.6 

7.8 
23.7 
2.3 
3.4 
6.3 
1.9 

19.0 
31.4 
0.0 
4.4 
6.  1 
5.7 

19.4 
56.3 
1.4 
3.0 
2.6 
3.7 

Sum 

46.2 

47.6 

66.6 

88.4 

Initial 
variance: 

4.4 

3.9 

5.3 

4.6 

Initial  df: 

245 

245 

92 

57 

97 

2 


971 


labia  SI 


Rtgrtwion  Analysis  oi  Letter  Sound  Spelling   (IRAS  -  E)  x 
nulttpls  -    R  and  Incraaantal  F  -  Ratios  for  Pradictor  Factora 


Sour c a 
Language 
Prav  Achiava 
Prograa 
RAMOS 
Checklist 
Attandanca 
*°  Sit* 


Year  1 


R 

28.6 
39.0 
42.7 
S3. 6 
59. 8 
61.6 
68.0 


F 
21.9 
21.1 
4.1 
4.9 
5.0 
2.8 
12.3 


Yur  2 
R  F 


36.9 
71.6 
72.0 
73.7 
75.7 
76.8 
78.9 


38.0 
184.7 
2.8 
1.4 
3. 1 
3.0 
6.0 


Ymt  3 


R 

43.8 
80.0 
80.7 
83.0 
85.5 
86.6 
90.0 


F 
21.  i 
109.9 
1.4 
1.6 
2.0 
1.9 
7.0 


Year  4 

R  F 


32.0 
71.6 
72.6 
79.6 
81.0 
83.7 
90.0 


6.5 
46.2 
0.9 
1.9 
0.6 
1.9 
5.  1 


Incremental  R  Square 


Language 

Prev  Achieve 

Prograa 

RAMOS 

Checklist 

Bite 

Sum 


8.2 
7.0 
3.0 

10.5 
7.0 

10.5 

46.7 


13.6 
37.6 
0.6 
2.5 
3.0 
4.9 

67.3 


19.2 
44.8 
1.1 
3.8 
4.2 
7.9 

81.0 


10.2 
41.0 

1.4 
10.7 

2.2 
15.4 

81.0 


Initial 
variancat 

erIc""^1 


194.8 
246 


409.8 
241 


536.7 
90 


519. 1 


57 


974 


Table  52 


Regression  Analysis  of  Sentence  Reading  {IRAS  -  E): 
Multiple  -  R  and  Incremental  F  -  Ratios  for  Predictor  Factors 


o 


ER?C 


Source 

Year 

R 

1 

F 

Year 

R 

2 

F 

Year 

R 

3 

p 

Year  4 

R  F 

Language! 

34.5 

24.6 

39.0 

41.  1 

52.8 

35.3 

40.0 

Avar 

Prmv  Achieve 

95.0 

50.3 

63.0 

94.7 

77.7 

74.7 

86.7 

134.2 

Pr  nne>  mam 

■  ■  uyr m 

as.  o 

4.3 

70.8 

22.3 

77.7 

0.  1 

87.7 

2.2 

RAMOS 

62.5 

2.2 

73.8 

3.0 

81.9 

2.4 

88.0 

0.3 

Checklist 

70.0 

7.0 

78.0 

6.9 

84.0 

2.  1 

89.0 

0.6 

Attendance 

71. 0 

1.5 

79.8 

5.6 

84.5 

0.3 

89.7 

O  t% 

v  •  o 

Si  te 

71.8 

0.8 

80.5 
Incremental  R 

2.2 
Square 

88.0 

6.4 

93.* 

5.  1 

Language 

Prev  Achieve 

Program 

RAMOS 

Checklist 

Site 

11.9 
18.3 
3.4 
5.4 
9.9 
2.6 

15.2 
24.5 
10.4 
4.3 
6.4 
4.0 

27.9 
32.  5 
0.0 
6.7 
3.5 
6.9 

16.0 
59.2 
1.7 
0.5 
1.8 
8.4 

Sum 

51.6 

64.  a 

77.4 

87.6 

Initial 
var i  ance: 

0.4 

0.9 

1.1 

1.2 

Initial  dfx 

975 

183 

228 

92 

57 

976 

Table  53 


R"2rTfm4?°  An*ly*i"  of  Narrativ.  Reading  Comprehension  (IRAS  -  E)r 
Multiple  -    R  and  Incremental  F  -  Ratios  for  Prodi ctor  Factors 


Sourco 

Year 

R 

1 

F 

Year 

R 

2 

F 

Year 

R 

3 

rz 
i 

Year 

ti 

4 

F 

Language 

37.00 

39.68 

39.00 

44.26 

50.00 

30.76 

35.70 

8.20 

Prov  Achiovo 

54.00 

54.46 

62.00 

93.44 

77.00 

75.75 

79.00 

73.86 

Prograe 

56.00 

3.91 

66.80 

12.99 

78.00 

1.68 

82.50 

4.54 

RAMOS 

61.00 

3.03 

70.00 

3.31 

79.60 

0.80 

89.00 

3.74 

Checklist 

65.00 

4.35 

73.90 

4.90 

81.80 

1.60 

91.00 

1.83 

Attendance 

65.60 

0.70 

77.00 

9.06 

82.00 

0.60 

92.00 

1.34 

Site 

66.00 

0.92 

78.00 

4.00 

89.90 

14.08 

95.00 

5.24 

Increaental  R  Square 


Languag* 

Prmv  Achiavi 

Program 

RAMOS 

Checklist 

Sit« 


97?" 


13.69 
15.47 
2.20 
5.85 
5.04 
1.31 

43.56 


15.21 
23.23 
6. 18 
4.38 
5.61 
6.23 

60.84 


25.00 
34.29 
1.55 
2.52 
3.55 
13.91 

80.82 


12.  74 
49.67 
5.65 
11.  15 
3.60 
7.44 

90.25 


Initial 
Qwariancei 

ERIC  ...  .  M 

aan^snm tial  dfi 


1.96 
248.00 


5.06 
246. 00 


7.03 
92.00 


5.40 
57.00 


978 


Tab la  54 


Regression  Analyaia  of  Expository  Reading  Coaprehension  (IRAS  -  E): 
Multiple  -    R  and  Increeental  F  -  Ratios  for  Predictor  Factors 


CO 


ERIC 


979 


Source 

Year 

R 

1 

F 

Vmmr 

R 

*» 

F 

Year 

R 

3 

F 

Year 

R 

4 

F 

Language 

28.8 

16.4 

36.8 

35.7 

53.0 

36.0 

36.8 

8.8 

Prev  Achieve 

49c  0 

38.2 

53.6 

48.2 

70.0 

37.7 

75.9 

57.2 

Prograe, 

50.0 

1.1 

62.0 

18.0 

72.0 

2.2 

81.6 

7.  2 

r  a  an 

RAMOS 

52.7 

0.9 

66.9 

3.5 

75.0 

1.2 

85.0 

1.5 

Checkliet 

62.8 

6.4 

73.6 

8.7 

81.6 

4.6 

87.0 

1.0 

Attendance 

63.0 

0.5 

75.8 

5.5 

81.7 

0.2 

87.8 

0.7 

Site 

64.0 

1  .o 

A  a 

77  ^ 

Incrmmmntml  R 

A  -r 
•f  a  O 

Square 

89.  0 

12.4 

92.0 

4.5 

Language 
Prev  Achieve 
Prograe 

RAMOS 

Checklist 

Site 

8.  3 
15.7 

1.0 

2.8 
11.7 

1.5 

J.  O  .  3 

15.2 
9.7 
6.3 
9.4 
5.9 

28.  1 
20.9 
2.8 
4.4 
10.3 
12.6 

13.  5 
44.  1 
9.0 
5.7 
3.4 
9.0 

Sum 

41.0 

60.  1 

79.2 

84.6 

Initial 
variance: 

1.6 

5.4 

8.0 

6.7 

Initial  df: 

181 

228 

92 

57 

980 


VOCAB.  DEFINITION  - 

1  00  *n  „  


-  ENGLISH 


EZl    LG  PV  PG  RMS         gZI    CHK         ^  ST 

Figure  4.    Distribution  of  explained  variance  In  IRAS-E  Vocabulary  Definition. 
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NARRATIVE  LISTENING  ENGLI 

1  00  -i  


Figure  5.    Distribution  of  explained  variance  In  IRAS-E  Narrative  Listening  Comprehension. 

IH£  983 


EXPOSITORY  LISTENING  ENGLISH 

1  00  -i   


Figure  6.    Distribution  of  explained  variance  In  IRAS-E  Expository  Listening  Comprehension 


VOCABULARY  DECODING  ENGLISH 
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Figure  8.    Distribution  of  explained  variance  In  IRAS-E  Letter- sound  Decoding 
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Figure  9.    Distribution  of  explained  variance  In  IRAS-E  Letter-sound  Spelling. 
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Distribution  of  explained  variance  1n  IRAS-E  Sentence  Reading. 
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Figure  11.    Distribution  of  explained  variance  in  IRAS-E  Narrative  Reading  Comprehension. 
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Table  35 


Regression  Analysis  of  Vocabulary  Definition  (IRAS  -  S)s 
Multiple  -    R  and  Incremental  F  -  Ratios  for  Predictor  Factors 


erJc 


Source 

Year 

R 

1 

p 

Yea 

R 

r  2 

r 

Year 

R 

3 

F 

Year 

R 

4 

F 

Language 

45.0 

58.7 

42.8 

54.9 

24.0 

5.9 

36.0 

8.2 

Prev  Achieve 

46.0 

3.  1 

63.6 

91.1 

61.9 

♦ 

48.5 

72.0 

58.9 

Prograe 

32.0 

9.6 

65.0 

4.3 

62.0 

0.4 

74.0 

1.7 

RAHOS 

56.9 

2.3 

67.0 

l.ft 

66.8 

1.2 

75.0 

0.3 

Checklist 

59.0 

1.9 

68.8 

2.0 

70.0 

1.4 

76.0 

0.3 

Attendance 

60.0 

1.0 

70.0 

2.9 

71.0 

0.9 

80.0 

2.4 

Site 

65.8 

8.7 

71.9 
Incremental 

3.6 
R  Square 

74.0 

2.1 

82.8 

1.6 

Language 
Prev  Achievr 
Prograe 

RAHOS 

Checklist 

Site 

20.3 
0.9 

w  a  T 

5.3 
2.4 
8.5 

18.3 
22. 1 
1.8 
2.6 
2.4 
4.4 

3.8 
32.6 
0.  1 
6.2 
4.4 
5.8 

13.0 
38.9 
2.9 
1.5 
l.S 
10.8 

Sum 

43.3 

51.7 

54.8 

68.6 

Initial 
variance: 

12.1 

14.9 

11.3 

11.4 

Initial  df« 

999 

231 

246 

94 

l'JOO 

Table  56 


R"*!l!rr,i0?  Analy«i«  °*  Narr.tiv.  Listening  Comprehension  (IRA9  -  S) , 
Multiple  -    R  and  Increeental  F  -  Ratios  for  Predictor  Factors 


Clfn  ■  v>  #-  as 

Year 

R 

1 

F 

Yaar  2 

R  F 

Year 

R 

3 

F 

Year  4 

R 

F 

Language 

46.6 

68.2 

56.8 

117. 1 

38.0 

15.9 

23.0 

3.1 

Prev  Achieve 

48.0 

5.3 

77.7 

173.7 

67.0 

51.9 

t 

64.6 

34.6 

Prograa 

S3. 6 

9.3 

79.0 

8.7 

68.0 

0.9 

64.9 

0.2 

RAMOS 

54.9 

0.7 

79.6 

0.4 

68.7 

0.2 

65.0 

0.0 

Checklist 

* 

S7.0 

1.6 

80.0 

0.8 

73.0 

2.2 

66.9 

0.5 

Attendance 

57.9 

1.2 

80.0 

0.9 

73.5 

0.2 

67.  7 

0. 3 

Site 

62.5 

6.9 

Incremental 

R  Square 

79.5 

5.3 

83.8 

9.9 

Language 
Prev  Achieve 
Prograe 

RAMOS 

Checklist 

Site 

21.7 
1.3 
5.7 
1.4 
2.3 
6.6 

32.3 
28.1 
2.0 
1.0 
0.6 
2.9 

14.4 

30.5 
1.4 
1.0 
6.1 
9.9 

5.3 
36. 4 
0.4 
0.  1 
2.5 
25.5 

Sue 

39.1 

66.9 

63.2 

70.2 

Initial 

variancei 

3.8 

5.0 

2.8 

2.  1 

O  Initial  dfs 

lool 

247 

246 

94 

571002 

Table  57 


R"°l"f!f°?  AnalyBis  °*  Expository  Listening  Coeprehenei on  (IRAS  -  S)t 
Multiple  -    R  and  Incremental  F  -  Ratios  for  Predictor  Factors 


Sour  cm 
Language 
Prav  Achieve 
Program 

RAMOS 


,_  Checklist 
At  tendance 


Yaar  1 


Siti 


46.0 
4a.  6 
54. 0 
57.0 
59.8 
60.9 
64.8 


50.2 
0.7 
9.7 
1.4 
1.4 
1.3 
4.6 


Yaar  2 


51.0 
66.5 
69.0 
69.0 
70.5 
71.8 
73.5 


81.3 
73.9 
7.1 
0.2 
1.4 
2.7 
3.5 


Yaar  3 

R  F 


42.5 
69.0 
69.8 
72.0 
74.0 
74.8 
81.0 


20.6 
52.5 
16.8 
0.8 
1.0 
0.6 
6.4 


Yaar  4 

R  F 


25.5 
58.0 
60.8 
62.8 
69.0 
70.5 
82.0 


3.9 
22.7 
1.3 
0.3 
1.6 
0.S 
6.6 


Increaantal  R  Squara 


Language 

Prev  Achieve 

Prograa 

RAMOS 

Checklist 

Site 

Sum 


21.2 
0.6 
7.4 
3.3 
3.3 
6.2 

42.0 


26.0 
18.2 
3.4 
0.0 
2.1 
4,  3 

54.0 


18. 1 
29.5 
1.1 
3. 1 
2.9 
10.9 

65.6 


6.5 
27. 1 
3.3 
2.5 
8.2 
19.6 

67.2 


Initial 
variance: 


ERIC 


Initial  dfs 


1003 


3.  1 
185 


5.1 
229 


3.8 
94 


2.7 


57 


1004 


Table  38 


Regression  Analysis  of  Vocabulary  Decoding  ( IRAS  -  8)  t 
Multiple  -    R  and  Increeental  F   •  Ratios  for  Predictor  Factori 


Sourca 

Language 

Prev  Achieve 

Prograe 

RAMOS 

Checklist 

Attendance 

Site 


Year  1 
R  F 


31. S 
31. 5 
33.9 
38.0 
34. 0 
56.6 
39.6 


27.3 
0.1 
2.1 
1.3 
9.6 
3. 1 
4.1 


Year  2 


R 
36.0 
73.0 
73.8 
77.3 
80.0 
82.0 
83.8 


F 
37. 1 
242.4 
3.4 
2.2 
3.8 
6.7 
6.9 


Year  3 

R  F 


32.0 
83.8 
83.8 
86.8 
87.0 
87.3 
89.0 


10.7 
185.9 
0.0 
2.3 
0.6 
0.4 
2.8 


Year  4 

R  F 


30.8 
82.0 
83.9 
85.7 
86.0 
90.0 
93.0 


5.9 
100.8 
2.1 
0.9 
0.2 
6.  1 
3.5 


Increeental  R  Square 


Language 
Prev  Achieve 
Prograe 
RAMOS 
Checklist 
Si  to 

Sua 


9.9 
0.0 
1.6 
2.9 
14.7 
6.4 

35.5 


13.0 
43.3 
1.2 
2.6 
3.9 
6.2 

70.2 


10.2 
60.0 
0.0 
5. 1 
0.3 
3.5 

79.2 


9.5 
57.8 
3.2 
3.  1 
0.5 
12.5 

86.5 


Initial 
y^rimncmt 


ERiCInitial 


11.6 
248 


25.7 
247 


30.3 
94 


28.7 


57 


1006 


Table  59 


Regression  Analysis  of  Letter  Sound  Decoding  (IRAS  -  S): 
Multiple  -    R  and  Incremental  P  -  Ratios  for  Predictor  Factor; 


Source 
Language 
Prev  Achieve 
Program 

RAMOS 
Checklist 

i— • 

o>  Attendance 

Site 


Year  1 
R  F 


33.7 
33. 7 
39.0 
43.6 
34.0 
36. S 
60.3 


33.3 
.0 
3.6 
2.3 
3.7 
3.1 
3.0 


Year  2 


R 

36.0 
69.3 
70.7 
73.3 
76.0 
77.0 
78  1 


F 
37.9 
167.2 
3.7 
3.0 
4.1 
3.4 
3.1 


Year  3 

R  F 


27.0 
71.9 
72.0 
73.8 
79.8 
81.7 
83. 0 


7.3 
84.  i 

l 

0.3 
1.3 
2.7 
2.3 
4.  1 


Year  4 

R  F 


18.0 
80.8 
81.0 
E2.7 
83.0 
84.0 
86.8 


1.9 
99.  1 
2.9 
0.6 
0.2 
1.3 
2.0 


Incremental  R  Square 


Language 
Prev  Achieve 
Program 

RAMOS 

Checklist 

Site 

Sum 


12.7 
0.0 
2.3 
3.6 
8.4 
7.4 

36.6 


13.0 
3S.3 
1.7 
4.0 
3.7 
4.3 

62.3 


7.3 
44.4 

0.  1 
3.6 
6.2 
8.6 

72.3 


3.2 
62.0 
0.3 
2.8 
0.5 
6.5 

75.3 


ERIC 


Initial 
variances 

Initial  dft 


1007 


2.6 
243 


4.  1 
248 


3.6 
93 


3.  1 
57 


1008 


Tab la  60 


Regression  Analysis  of  Lsttsr  Sound  Spa  Wing  (IRAS  -  S): 
Multipla  -    R  and  Increeantal  F  -  Ratios  for  Prsdictor  Factors 


0 

ERIC 


1 
1 

Sourca 

Yaar 

R 

1 

F 

Yaar 

R 

2 

C 
i 

Year 

rf 

■  3 

F 

Year 

R 

4 

F 

Languags 

32.6 

29.7 

41.0 

49.7 

27.9 

7.7 

34.9 

7.i 

Prav  Achi ava 

34. S 

3.5 

75.0 

220.0 

Be, 5 

145^ 

81.0 

84.7 

Prograa 

34.9 

0.4 

77.0 

9. 1 

81. 0 

81.  J 

0.2 

RAMOS 

41.9 

2.2 

78.0 

1.3 

83.9 

1.8 

81.6 

.0 

Checklist 

SO.  3 

5.0 

79.5 

2.5 

83.0 

1.4 

82.5 

0.4 

Attandanca 

54.0 

4.0 

81.5 

7.3 

86.0 

1.5 

84.0 

1.3 

Oi  a 

57.7 

4.7 

83.5 
Incraaental  R 

7.7 
Squara 

89.0 

4.9 

65.5 

1.2 

Languaga 

Prav  Achi ava 

Propras 

RAMOS 

Checklist 

Site 

10.6 
1.3 
0.3 
5.4 
7.9 
7.8 

16.8 
39.4 
3.0 
1.6 
2.4 
6.5 

7.8 
57.0 
0.8 
4.8 
1.9 
7.0 

12.2 
33.4 
0.8 
0.2 
1.5 
3.D 

Sum 

33.3 

69.7 

7V.2 

73.1 

Initial 
variance: 

351.9 

597.9 

506.7 

57S.  1 

Initial  dfi 

249 

243 

92 

55 

1009 


:oio 


Table  61 


?*gr*maion  An*ly««  of  Sentence  Reading  (IRAS  -  S) : 
Multiple  -    R  and  Incremental  F  -  Ratios  for  Predictor  Factor, 


Source 

Language 

Prev  Achieve 

Prograa 

RAMOS 

Checklist 

»— « 

oo  Attendance 
Site 


Year  1 

R  F 


33. 0 
33.7 
42.3 
44.8 

50.6 
52.6 
55.0 


25.9 
l.O 
6.  1 
0.6 
2.6 
1.6 
2.2 


Year  2 

R  F 


38. 5 
72.0 
72.5 
74.7 
75.6 
79.0 
81.0 


39.8 
179.7 
0.B 
2.4 
1.3 
10.5 
6.4 


Year  3 


R 

36.0 
65.0 
66.5 
69.0 
71.0 
72.8 
79.8 


F 
13.8 

i 

47.2 
1.4 
0.9 

0.  9 

1.  1 
6.3 


Year  4 
R  F 


35.0 
76.7 
77.0 
78.5 
82.0 
85.6 
87.0 


8.  1 
62.2 
0.3 
0.4 
1.7 
3.4 
1.2 


Incremental  R  Square 


Language 

Prev  Achieve 

Program 

RAMOS 

Checklist 

Site 

Sun 


12.3 
0.5 
3.3 
2.0 
5.5 
4.6 

30.3 


14.8 

37.0 
0.7 
3.2 
1.4 
8.5 

65.6 


13.0 
29.3 
2.0 
3.4 
2.8 
13.3 

63.7 


12.3 
46.6 

0.S 
2.3 
5.6 
8.3 

75.7 


Initi  al 
variance: 

q   Initial  df: 


ERIC 


1011 


0.2 
185 


0.8 

229 


1.4 
94 


1.4 

57 


1012 


Table  62 


R*2r??"i?n  AnalV«i*  of  Narrative  Reading  Ccwprihmiian  ( IRAS  -  S)  i 
Multiple  -    R  and  Increaental  F  -  Ratios  for  Predictor  Factors 


Year 

K 

1 

F 

Year 

R 

2 

F 

Year 

R 

3 

F 

Year 

R 

4 

F 

Languags 

23.7 

14.9 

3S.9 

35.7 

38.8 

16.  a 

36.0 

8.5 

Prav  Achieve 

23.8 

0. 1 

63.9 

118.6 

75.6 

90.8 

72.5 

45.9 

Prograa 

23.9 

0. 1 

64.0 

0.3 

76.0 

> 

1.0 

72.9 

0.3 

RAMOS 

35. 0 

2.7 

69.9 

4.8 

77.5 

0.6 

73.0 

0. 1 

Checklist 

43.  S 

3.7 

72.0 

4.0 

78.0 

0.4 

77.7 

1.6 

Attendance 

44.7 

1.1 

73.0 

1.2 

78.0 

0.2 

82.0 

3. 1 

Site 

49.0 

4.3 

75.0 

5.1 

83.6 

5.5 

85. 5 

2.6 

Increeental  R  Square 


Language 

Prev  Achieve 

Prograa 

RAMOS 

Checklist 

Site 

Sua 


5.6 
.0 
.0 
6.5 
6.7 
5.1 

24.0 


12.6 
28.2 
0.1 
7.3 
3.5 
4.4 

56.3 


15.1 
42.1 
0.6 
2.3 
0.8 
9.0 

69.9 


13.0 
39.6 
0.6 
0.1 
7.1 
12.7 

73.1 


Initial 
variances 


9 

ERIC 


Initial  dft 

1013 


0.4 
249 


2.0 
248 


5.2 
94 


7.7 

W  i  4 


Table  63 


RTT??"ii,n  An*IyBiB  of  Expository  Reading  Comprehension  (IRAS  -  S)  i 
Hultipl.  -    R  and  Incremental  F   -  Ratios  for  Predictor  »- actors 


o 


Source 

Year 

R 

1 

F 

Year 

R 

2 

F 

Year 

3 

r 

Year 

R 

4 

F 

Language 

1S.6 

4.  A 

T1  T 

0 1  .  / 

23.  6 

33.5 

11.8 

35.0 

7.9 

Prev  Achieve 

1S.9 

0.2 

36.8 

9.2 

68.0 

61.6 

76.0 

61.0 

Prograe 

2S.6 

3.9 

37.0 

0.6 

69.6 

1.4 

76.7 

0.3 

RAMOS 

41.0 

3.  1 

48.  S 

3.9 

71.0 

0.6 

76.9 

0. 1 

Checklist 

62.0 

12.2 

94.6 

3.8 

72.0 

0.5 

81.0 

1.9 

Attendance 

67.9 

7.9 

S6.6 

2.3 

73.0 

0.5 

84.0 

2.4 

Site 

69.5 

2.4 

64.0 

10.7 

82.0 

9.0 

86.0 

1.8 

Incremental  R  Square 


Language 
Prev  Achievi 
Prograe 
RAMOS 
Check li at 
Site 

Sum 


2.4 
0.1 
4.0 
10.3 
21.6 
9.9 

48.3 


10.0 
3.5 
0.  1 
9.8 
6.3 

11.1 

41.0 


11.2 
35.0 
2.2 
2.0 
1.4 
15.4 

67.2 


12.3 
45.5 
1.1 
0.3 
6.5 
8.4 

74.0 


Initial 
variance! 


O  Tnitial  df: 

ERIC 


1 


015 


o.i 

185 


1.6 

229 


4.9 
94 


8.5 

57 
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Figure  13.    Distribution  of  explained  variance  in  IRAS-S  Vocabulary  Definition. 
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NARRATIVE  LISTENING  SPANISH 
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Figure  14.    Distribution  of  explained  variance  1n  IRAS-S  Narrative  Listening  Comprehension. 
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Figure  15.    Distribution  of  explained  variance  In  IRAS-S  Expository  Listening  Comprehension. 
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Figure  16.    Distribution  of  explained  variance  1n  IRAS-S  Vocabulary  Decoding. 
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Figure  17.  Distribution  of  explained  variance  In  IRAS-S  Letter-sound  Decoding. 
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Figure  18.    Distribution  of  explained  variance  In  IRAS-S  Letter-sound  Spelling. 
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Figure  19.    Distribution  of  explained  variance  in  IRAS-S  Sen     .e  Reading. 
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Distribution  of  explained  variance  In  IRAS-S  Narrative  Reading  Comprehension 
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Figure  21.    Distribution  of  explained  variance  1n  IRAS-S  Expository  Reading  Comprehension. 
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?ES?  ILt   contribuJe  substantially  more  than  would  be  expected  by 
chance,  however,  and  when  their  contribution  is  conditional i zed  on  the 
variance  remaining  to  be  predicted,  the  effect  is  quite  substantial. 

Cluster  Pattern 

The  changing  nature  of  the  sample  over  years  makes  it  somewhat 
hazardous  to  average  effects  over  years.    With  thi Caveat  Htt? 
some  generalizations  can  be  made  about  the  relative  contributions  of 
the  different  clusters  of  predictors.  cum;  ri  out  ions  or 

ri,cc^rJ??l1Sh  SCa1eS»  the  average  ""fibution  of  entry  language 
classification  over  years  ranged  from  15  to  20  percent.  Previous 
year's  performance  added  another  17  to  34  percent  to  the  language 
precursor.    Program  effects  were  slight,  ranging  from  1  to  6  percent 

??f?nd1?2i^Htie  SC?ie-    ?"  1"Structional  factors,  RAMOS^r^  Check- 
list, yielded  from  10  to  20  percent  of  additional  variance.  Atten- 

?aIaC?lvfft£r^T,Sma!l;  9enerally  00  ffl0re  th?n  1  t0  2  Perce£ 
aFddna^nafhvari1ancTC    1°  ™"9°  °f  5  t0  8  >ercent 

c„„n!2rfSSan1Sl!  S?a1eS»  the  pattern  of  effects  •«  comparable  to 
English  for  most  clusters.    The  exception  1s  the  Instructional 
cluster,  where  the  range  of  contributions  Is  from  4  to  15  percent 

SSl  !hn^^a;„«?]IS^  and  p:0bab1y  reflect1"9       absence  of  Informa- 
t  on  about  Spanish  Instruction  for  many  students,    site  effects  are 
slightly  larger  for  Spanish  scales,  ranging  from  7  to  11  percent. 

For  both  English  and  Spanish,  the  site  effects  tend  to  be 
somewhat  larger  1n  Years  3  and  4,  even  though  a  single  contrast  is 
present  1n  these  cohorts  and  the  range  of  sites  1s  reduced  from  the 
first  two  years  of  the  study.    The  meaning  of  this  pattern  is  not 
clear,  but  1t  1s  persistent. 

Specific  Findings:  Oral  Language  Scales 

The  general  findings  form  a  framework  for  considering  the  <*ore 
detailed  patterns  1n  the  regression  analyses.    These  latter  will  be 
organized  Into  three  categories  -  oral  language  scales,  decoding  of 
single  words,  and  reading  comprehension  --  because  of  the  relative 
similarities  within  these  three  grv,..ps. 

The  oral  language  srales  1n  IRAS  Include  Vocabulary  Definition, 
and  Narrative  and  Expository  Listening  Comprehension.    The  regression 
ana.yses  for  the  English  versions  nf  these  scales  are  1n  Tables  46  to 
4f  and  Figures  4  through  6.    Language  category  contributes  substan- 
tially to  each  of  these  scales  1n  all  f«"  years,  from  10  to  20 
pe-cent  of  tne  variance  1n  deviations.    Alphabet  Knowledge  1n  kinder- 
garten does  not  contribute  substantially  beyond  language;  for  Vocabu- 
K   '  Definitions,  the  Increment  1s  about  5  percent  and  1s  statistic- 
ally significant,  but  the  Increment  for  Listening  Comprehension  is 
negligible. 

1  )?!- 


160 


ERIC 


Previous  Year's  Achievement  matters  more  1n  Year  2  and  followinq 
when  the  corresponding  IRAS  scale  from  the  previous  Spring  serves  as 

^^SuT  S'SJS?  !lCvremen5  in  Srfd1Cted  *ariance        ^is  fa'  to 
is  about  15  percent  1n  Year  2,  and  increases  to  double  that  value  in 

Years  3  and  4,  except  for  Vocabulary  Definitions,  where  celling 
effects  may  attenuate  the  relation.  cening 

<  „  Proqram  (Spanish  reading  Instruction)  makes  small  and 
Inconsistent  contributions  to  predicting  the  oral  language  deviates 
over  and  above  the -precursors.   The  analysis  of  partial  Correlations 
showed  all  of  the  Program  effects  to  be  negative  In  sign? 

Instructional  factors  have  a  consistent  Influence  on  performance 
over  and  above  the  precursors  and  program  factors.    Up  to      s  point 
In  the  regress  on  analysis,  the  findings  could  have  Sen  predicted 
IS  th?<cor:e1;t1?n  "alysls.   The  Independent  contMbutloTof 
Instruction  to  deviations  1s  a  substantive  finding,  given  the  presence 
SL'I  1  ?ear1t1e?   n  *he  data.   Because  RAMOS  and  ChSckUsi fa?tT4 
are  partly  correlated,  1t  makes  most  sense  to  us  to  consider  these 
variables  1n  combination.    The  combined  contribution  of  the  two 
clusters  1s  10  percent  1n  Year  1  for  Vocabulary  Definitions   9  percent 

Z  X^S  :e^1Sten^9  ComPrehe"s1°".  *"*  7.5  ^or  Expos?tory  Lllten" 
ng  Comprehension.    The  corresponding  values  for  Year  2  -  18   10  and 

In  IVflT*::  i?  1ar2er,than  1n  Year  l>  not1«*b1y  so  1n  two  cases. 
SrfIS  L  ♦    5660  IMde,1n  ?hese  re9ress1ons  to  select  Instructional 

iSiJ2e2a?nJ?»I!,t  01056  y  re1ate?  t0  Performa"oe;  the  Indices  were 
introduced  Into  the  regression  equation  1n  an  omnibus  fashion  appro- 
priate to  the  preliminary  nature  of  the  analysis.    As  a  resuH,  some 

explains  the  relatively  small  value  of  the  F-rat1os.    It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  numerator  degree*  of  freedom  for  RAMOS  and  Check- 
list are  7  and  5   respectively.    Significance  levels  for  F-rat1os  in 

purposes  of  comparison. 

Student  differences  1n  oral  language  performance  are  affected  by 
the  Instructional  variables,  over  and  above  the  precursor  factors 
The  contribution  of  these  factors  In  Years  1  and  2,  the  years  In  which 
the  entire  sample  1s  represented,  1s  substantial  as  a  proportion  of 
total  variance,  as  a  proportion  of  variance  remaining  after  precur- 
sors, and  as  a  statistically  significant  contributor  when  assessed 
against  residual  variance.    The  pattern  continues  1r  Years  3  and  4, 
with  a  combined  Increment  of  10  to  30  percent  except  for  Narrative 
Listening  Comprehension  1n  Year  3.    Botn  RAMOS  and  Check ii«t  factors 
contribute  about  equally  to  explained  variance  1n  most  of  the 
analyses.    RAMOS  was  Introduced  first,  which  gives  some  advantage  to 
this  cluster.    In  Year  3,  the  effect  of  RAMOS  on  Listening  Comprehen- 
sion was  negligible;  the  zero-order  correlations  are  washed  out  by 
Previous  Year's  Achievement,  suggesting  that  the  Instructional  effects 
are  confounded  with  entry  level  1n  these  cohorts. 

Attendance  has  little  consistent  effect  on  oral  language 
deviations  as  an  Independent  predictor.    The  F-rat1os  for  Year  2  draw 


attention,  but  they  miss  significant*  *t         r.*  i  i 

•  6.8),  and  account  for  ptlffiUlJ  l?t?le  UarlSlnci?"     (£Cl'  2°°' 

The  site  contrasts  also  have  Utile  effort  on  - 
deviations  1n  Year  1;  the  contribution  ?«  I  i      2  oral  ian9u«ge 
and  is  not  statistically  significant     tL^II  *  fV  points 
site  differences  In  Year  I  21  ISI^I?  I?dePendent  Influence  of 
percent jj*  points   and  Ilth  J  rSE.**1"!?1*'  rang1ng  from  5  to  8 
all  three3  measures.    Ex?m? JalioJ  of  thfES??  thJ  '21  Cr1ter1on  for 
showed  little  consistent  refl IZ  fo  the' S  *  StfVl*'  ^ 
measures;  the  late  order  of  entry  of  this  ilIJi,  Ifi  ,f?u«9e 
of  the  beta  weights  problematic     Site  JmSZ  °«  "!de  1  "testation 
substantial,  evln  thSugh 'SJ  a  sing  e  contest  ?  'iS  4  Were 

languid  scaWl  ^liK  ?  °^ 
15.    Enxry  language  classification  ,  Sll \      FJ9ures  13  throu9h 
oral  language  icales   "ymp??  2d  7 nt'1JStM1,ub,tant1a11*  to  the 
30  percenV  AlptaSt  Kn^  edg   a'SdVvl? Slll'Shl?  ^k20  '! 

sraiac     The/TJn     9     I  variance  accounts  for  In  each  of  the  thro* 
perfcmance,  ranging  from  30  to  40  peTcent  of Zl  totafvaMance 

«a»s     checklist^ 9 ™-t  gjffi*!* 

W^*,?*'*^."*'  ,nS,"CM'  «  "»  <*  «.  Ratios 

°<te  contrasts  contribute  from  5  tt  20  Dercentaae  ooint*  tn  *s« 

tni't  tLh3Vf  le"  Impac!'  , 11,18  P'ttem  makes  sense  if  one  TsLSes 

Smplete  f  VXT^  1"  '"T1"9  Sk111  ln  sP°ke"  U  M, 
SSh Hi.  Jh/i*??1"'  pt:P°ses'  aficer  the  first  or  second  grade,  in 

f     i"fluer'^  of  the  community  becomes  paramount. 
Interestingly,  the  contrast  between  the  two  border  sites,  which  1-  the 
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^haSJhthat  c0"t1n«;es  through  all  four  years,  is  often  the  largest 
of  thw  three  contrasts  1n  Years  1  and  2.  largest 

Specific  Findings:    Decoding  Single  words 

Three  IRAS  scales  req<  1red  the  student  to  decode  words  1n 
ISltV™  :-,Vo5abu1ary  Decoding,  Letter-sound  Decoding  synthetic 

section;  the  patterns  are  generally  similar. 

TableIh!Qr?2rJnnI°SAnaiylfS  f0r  Jhe  decod1n9  sca1es  are  shown  In 
Tables  49  through  52  and  Figures  7  through  lo.    Lanauaae  Ctteanrv  tha 

lo  Jrie^fnroft^  1rt0  th!  ^refslon  equi??^  6acC        yfo  6 

10  to  20  percent  of  the  variance  1n  each  scale  and  during  every  vear 
with  no  clear  trends.    The  pattern  1s  similar  to  that  for  thTora? 
language  scales  In  English.  orai 

Previous  Year's  Achievement  1n  Year  1,  assessed  by  Alphabet 
^dW!^AakeV  substanJ1e1  contribution  to  explained   Sr'ance  over 
to  15  n!rr!nJ  y  ^^classification,  generally  by  a  margin  "  10 

11  JL*!  i     ;  JTh1$  pattern  contrasts  with  the  negligible  effect  of 
Alphabet  Knowledge  on  oral  languar    scales.    This  finding  g?ves  more 
precise  mean  n   to  the  frequently  .eported  correlation  between  S- 
edge  of  the  ABC's  and  acquisition  of  reading;  the  effect  ir?1nke7to 
decoding  and   s  relatively  Independent  of  oral  language  performance 
Previous  Year's  Achievement  1n  Years  2  and  following X  much Te  ' 
strongly  correlated  with  the  outcome  metres,  Increasingly  sofrom 
Year  2  through  Year  4.    By  the  fourth  Instpucilonal  year?  decodlnT 

lllrlT"?.?  thV!!?,of  the  previ0us  *ear  accounts  for  40  to  60 
percent  of  the  variability  at  the  end  of  the  following  year.  The 

JXJU   IE  ll  Tl  9htf?rrard  "  "  ^e  student  proceeds  through  the 
grades,  the  student's  relative  standing  1n  decoding  becomes  fixed  1n 

P I dCG« 

The  Program  contrasts  have  little  Incremental  Influence  on 
decoding  performance.    With  one  exception,  the  contribution  of  these 
predictors  1s  only  1  to  3  percent.    For  Sentence  Reading,  the  Inert- 

^2   ll  3 ♦Per?iI!t  1"  Year  1  and  10  Dercent  1n  Year  2.  Interestingly, 
tne  effects  of  Program  contrasts  on  Reading  Comprehenslo  are  similar 
to  those  observed  for  Sentence  Reading,  suggesting  that  the  latter  may 
be  Influenced  by  assignment  (or  nonasslgnment)  to  Spanish  readlng 
instruction  1n  ways  that  resemble  comprehension  effects. 

Instructional  effects  on  decoding  performance  are  quite 
noticeable.    The  largest  effect  1s  during  Year  1,  which  1s  the  g-  1e 
of  greafKt  importance  to  decoding  Instruction  1n  most  basal  uro- 
grams.      >  combined  contribution  of  RAMOS  and  Checklist  ranges  from 
15to  lo  percent.    RAMOS  1s  the  larger  cont~»Kutor;  1t  does  have 
f  o  Ity  of  entry,  to  be  sure.    This  pattern  1s  reverse*  for  Sentence 
k ,adl ng. 
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The  Influence  of  instructional  predictors  In  Years  2  and 
following  is  somewhat  smaller,  though  sttll  quite  noticeable  Th„ 

«fw"ii!.r,T  1*1  5  I'  13  f°r  the'  three  s  Sg  elword 

there  are  both  l.rge  2nd  Zu  TncrL'ntTfor  ,«h  sc.  e  and'  at  «ch 

4n  T,MLlSr!fSl0nua2?1yses  for  SPan1sh  Coding  scaler  are  presented 

classification  has  a  relatively  consistent  effect  on  decodlna 
generally  ranging  between  10  and  15  percent  with  a  couple  (rfexcep- 
tlons.    In  contrast  with  the  situation  for  English   Al of abet  khmiZhh. 
made  no  contribute  to  decoding  performance  1n  Year  1  fof  Spa™  9 
ln        2  and  sub,.!Uent,  previous  performance  made  a  substantial 
contribution  to  prediction  of  deviations  at  the  end  of  ttefoH owing 
year.    The  Increments  range  from  30  to  60  percentage  points  ivo7«?lv 
Increasing  from  Year  2  through  Year  4.  points,  typically 

Program  contrasts  have  little  Influence  on  the  variability  in 
decoding  scores.    While  these  contrasts  are  correlate?  with  thZ 

«tSi  Iffiffijfc""  ^  Pr6Vl0US  Y6ar'S  ACMeVeffle *  *^  «* 

h^^HI!  Pat!!T?  0f  1nf1u.ence  by  Instructional  factors  on  Spanish 
decoding  resembles  that  for  English  decoding.    The  largest  effects  are 

c   es6  a  5e  r?oIea3r  In  T°       '"J-"*'  for  the  tSree  ™word 
RAMOS  *nJ  cLlluA  * lA4 18  Percen   us1ng  the  Cffliblned  scores  from 
RAMOS  and  Checklist  Indices,    Sentence  Reading  was  not  so  stronalv 

ItllT?!:  r!f1e5J1ng  0,,r  ob*ervat1ons  that  Spanls?  1nstruct?Sn 
SXSZt  thefdecod1nS  °f  single  words  1n  Isolation,  ,1th  l 
emphasis  on  fluent  reading  of  connected  text  or  on  comprehension 

J"  Allowing  was  not  Incrementally  a  ec  ed  by 

nstructlonal  variables  to  any  noticeable  extent.    The  percentage  of 
incremental  change  In  total  variance  accounted  for  ranges  from  3  to  12 

statistical  significance.    Again,  this  pattern  makes  sense  given  the 

iS^'V0!*"!?*8  I"  Ph0n1cs  1n  f1rst  9rade-  *"d  the  f*ct  that 
relatively  lutle  Instruction  in  Spanish  occurred  after  first  grade. 

Attendance  had  more  Influence  on  Spanish  decoding  scores  than 
jj:  J     J      S?aIfS'  espec1a11y  during  the  second  Instructional 
fZ  cJffJ     liT!*bl*  *?!  s^t1st1cally  significant  on  two  of  the 
four  scales.    At  best,  this  factor  still  remains  only  a  modest 
influence  on  performance. 

Site  contrasts  accounted  for  about  5  to  10  percent  of  the 
residual  variance  1n  the  outcone  measures  over  scales  and  years. 
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iFJiiJLJj  th?  J°^a:1son  between  sets  of  border  sites  -hat  appears 
as  the  most  consistent  source  of  variance.  ■ijh*«-» 

Specific  Findings:    R-  iding  Comprehension 
The  regression  analyses  for  the  English  Narrative  and  Expository 

I9  r  S*1?nard  \l'    Entry  lan9u«ge  classification  yields  an  Increment 
of  about  10  to  15  percent  as  a  baseline  except  In  Year  3,  where  thT 
effect  1s  about  twtte  as  large.   Alphabet  Knowledge  adds  another  1? 
percent  to  this  base  1n  Year  1,  an^  Previous  Yearns  Achievement 

SUflfr  C°3nr1bU^  1ncreas1"9  "crements  from  Years  2  JnZgh  4, 
ranging  from  20  to  45  percent,  respectively.  "  * 

Program  effects  account  for  5  to  10  percent  of  the  systematic 
variance  from  Years  2  through  4;  the  effect  In  Year  1  Is  ^glTgUle. 

JJLKS! J"  JDfI?Br?hlf:°"  Jhat  for  other  measures?  and9  is  ot 

immediately  explainable.   One  would  expect  the  larger  efi  <cts  of 
Program  to  come  during  the  first  year  of  Instruction. 

Instructional  factors  contribute  a  substantial  amount  of 

fro^  ?51oV?J 'ISJS  5J5  S°fleS  *  811  yearS»  an  I""""**  ranging 

ITS*.  Ill  affi?  VJJh  !?  y  tW  ex«Pt1°"s.    There  are  no  obJlous 

5    S  ??d  theckl1st  factor$  share  In  the  systematic 
variance  about  equally. 

Site  effects  on  Reading  Comprehension  are  negligible  1n  vear  1. 
They  Increase  frcn  Year  2  through  Year  4,  ranging  around  5  to  15 
percent. 

T,M9reI510n,a2olySe!  !or  Span1sh  Read1n9  Comprehension  are  shown 
in  Tables  62  and  63,  and  1n  Figure?  20  and  21.    The  patterns  for  tnese 

«5\S!!IeS  VI «qU  telunll1ke  !!»st  °f  tht  others,  1n  large  measure  because 
of  the  relatively  low  levels  of  performance  on  these  scales, 
especially  1n  the  first  Instructional  year  or  two.    Neither  Language 
Category  nor  Previous  Year's  Achievement  Influenced  variability  1n 
Year  1  to  any  noticeable  extent.    From  Year  2  through  4,  Lanquage 
Category  contributed  10  to  15  percent  to  the  systematic  variance. 
Previous  Year  s  Achievement  was  a  more  substantial  determinant  of 
performance  during  this  t1me4  with  Increments  ranging  from  30  tc  40 
percent  with  the  exception  of  Expository  Reading  Comprehension  1n  Year 

Program  contrasts  j1d  not  have  any  Independent  effect  on 
performance,  as  w,s  true  for  decoding  measures.    Instruction  did  make 
a  d  "fcrence,  however,  during  Years  1  and  2.   The  Indepdendent  contri- 
bution of  RAMOS  and  Checklist  factors  to  variability  1n  comprehension 
measures  ranged  from  10  to  15  percent  during  these  years,  an  effect 
both  substantial  and  statistically  significant.   The  contribution  of 
Instructional  Indices  1n  the  last  two  years  was  negligible,  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  relative  absence  of  comprehension  Instruction 
during  this  time.    Comprehension  was  not  a  primary  focus  during  the 
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IIUM*?  year?'  butJtudents  gained  in  dtcodlng  skills,  which  led  to 
some  advances  In  reading  comprehension  of  relatively  simple  passages! 

Attendance  was  not  a  major  contr   jtor  to  comprehension 
;?arhf?^Ce»/eaCh1ngc,Stat1st1ca1  significance  IHnly  oil  of  the 
!^^0mfar1S?nS-    S1te  contr«ts  contributed  from  5  to  15  oerclnt 

trends.  Again,  the  differences  between  the  border  sites  aDDeared  to 
be  generally  more  Important  than  the  other  contrasts.      appeared  to 


DISCUSSION 


In  review,  the  analytic  approach  applied  In  Integrate  this 
study  s  complex  data  sources  called  for  examination  of  (a  the  yearly 
correlations  between  Individual  IRAS  subscale  deviates  and  the  set  if 
summary  varlaoles  reflecting  student  entry  character^??*  VIm  I  L 
quent  instruction  and  (b)  aperies  of%7essK J 2 dJ s?g  £"0 
determine  the  amount  of  variability  contained  In  the  setl  of  RAS 
deviates  that  could  be  explained  bj  the  student  entry  Jnd  subsequent 
inscructlon  variables.    Generally/the  findings  sugSst  that  75%  to 

se?  °anShth  tRAtShd/:!ate  var1ab11^       ••••cftlFJK    e^p Si  t°or 
set,  and  that  the  strongest  predictive  relations  were  for  klnderaarten 
entry  language  skill,  performance  during  the  previous  yea*  and 

10  d1SCUSSln9  the"  f1nd1"9S»  "  frfrur 

Precursor  Skills 

Af/0te?,fhroughou*-  tMs  rsP°rt»  entr*  oral  language  and 
prereadlng  skills  were  associated  with  reading  achlevemSt  When 

C!?fJred  "  th  ch11dren  "1th  1ess  «*"  de-eloped  sk  nfat  er'ry 

c     dren  with  relatively  better  developed  oral  language  and  pleading 

skills  at  entry  were  better  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  Instruction 

1  ISdlS I  th^ ^tV'"1:  re1at1V6ly  SUper10?  level  of  a  ta  meSt 
in  reading  throughout  the  primary  grades. 

nn  Fnlu?*  ^tl^  la;?uage  skills  have  pervasive  and  Ustlng  effects 
on  English  reading  achievement  throughout  the  early  elementary 
grade,.    Recall  from  Volume  5  that  while  the  p£l  K  Sh  growth  rate 
tL  UTSi"  *«"Pl*  Proc^dad  at  a  rate  above  the  expectations  of 
the  growth  track  model,  that  o?  the  Low  English  entry  students  showed 

d'ld^nn3?^:3'6  °f  ?:rt!!  tha"  that  0f  the         English  e  'ry  group  52t 
Si^J?  ""verge  with  that  of  the  High  English  entry  group  until  late 
fourth  grade.    This  suggests  that  the  acquisition  of  school -related 
skills  In  a  second  language  takes  time.    An  Important  question  for 
£2!ri°r.^ffC%  T                1"te^ent1onPstrateoies  for  anting 
.  .  !??  .? ^fOgES  gjj  Y^s  gTTe  these  children  are  in  th«— * 
process  of  cairn ng  the  necessary  proficiency  in  English?*  

t«  ^fH  fdd1tJona1JmP°rtant  challenge  for  educators  Is  finding  means 
to  ensure,  and  perhaps  accelerate,  language  and  reading  growth  o7  

eric  16lo4i 


students  who  at  entry  Into  school  are  deemed  by  their  teachers  to  have 
relatively  low  level  verbal  skills.   These  are  the  cTnTdren  who  got — 
off  to  a  slow  start  m  school,  gained  somewhat  less  than  a  year  uf 
growth  for  a  year  of  Instruction,  and  fell  further  behind  their  more 
academically-prepared  peers  as  they  progressed  through  the  early 
elementary  grades.  J 


Nominal  Instructional  Program 

The  study  examined  the  degree  to  which  the  number  of  years 
students  were  enrolled  In  a  Spanish  readme  program  could  account  for 
reading  achievement  within  each  of  the  1n«truct1ona.  years  Fo- 
Spanlsh  literacy,  enrollment  In  Spanish  reading  proorsas  was  generally 
positively  related  to  reading  achievement  durlrg  the  easly  grades,  but 
this  relationship  became  negligible  In  the  later  grades.   Child™  who 
are  placed  In  these  programs  are  generally  those  who  are  deemed  by  the 
schools  to  be  limited  In  their  English  thills  and  to  have  stronger 
skills  In  Spanlsn  than  In  English  at  the  point  formal  reading  Instruc- 
tion Is  begun,  usually  In  first  grade.    The«e  children  regain  In 
Spanish  reading  programs  until  they  (a)  reach  a  predetermined  level  of 
oral  proficiency  In  English  and  (b;  have  attained  a  specified  level  of 
reading  1n  Spanish  and/o-  perform  at  or  above  a  specified  perrentlle 
score  on  a  standardized  test  of  reading  achievement  In  English 
(usually  the  40th  percentile).    In  this  study,  some  students  In  these 
programs  received  Spanish  reading  Instruction  for  one  year  before 
being  transferred  to  English  reading;  others  remained  1n  Spanish 
reading  for  two,  three,  or  four  years,  with  most  being  transferred  to 
English  reading  by  the  end  of  third  grade.    Once  transfer  *o  English 
occurred,  no  further  reading  Instruction  In  Spanish  was  provldtd, 
except  during  a  brief  "transition"  period  In  some  schools,   with  such 
criteria  for  transfer,  the  ew  students  who  remained  In  Spanish  read- 
ing programs  beyond  the  third  grade  were  likely  to  have  been  children 
who  were  having  trouble  learning  to  read,  since  the  oral  English 
skills  of  most  rj  the  students  by  third  grade  exit  tended  to  meet  or 
exceed  the  oral  English  criterion  for  transfer.   Thus,  the  failure  to 
find  a  relationship  between  Spanish  reading  assignment  and  Spanish 
reading  achievement  In  the  later  grade  levels  Is  not  surprising  as  the 
highest  achievers  have  most  likely  been  transferred  out  of  the  Spanish 
reading  program. 

While  acquired  English  literacy  skills  we  fnund  to  be  generally 
negatively  associated  with  numbers  of  yaars  of  enrollment  1n  Spanish 
reading  programs,  *here  was  some  Indication  of  relatively  superior 
English  literacy  skills  at  fourth  grade  exit  for  those  students  with 
longer  (longitudinal )  enrollments  in  such  Spanish  reading  programs. 
Although  che  sample  was  limited  for  ♦'.his  instructional  year,  this 
trend  1n  the  data  raises  some  Interesting  questions.    For  children  who 
begin  Initial  reading  instruction  1n  Spanish,  is  there  a  threshold 
level  that  must  be  reached  In  Spanish  reading  tor  the  benefits  of  such 
Instruction  to  positively  affect  growth  1n  English  literacy?     f  so, 
does  1t  correspond  t  •  the  level  of  literacy  that  monolingual  children 
normally  achieve  by  the  end  of  third  gra^e?   Are  children  in  transl- 
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iJXiL  V 1n,?ual  education  programs,  where  criteria  for  transfer  to 
Engl  sh  reading  1s  strongly  tied  to  English  performance,  being  keot  in 
Spanish  reading  programs  sufficiently  long  for  them  to  atta  n  thl 
requisite  literacy  skills  1n  Spanish?   Does  the  til  frlm  of  this 
study   kindergarten  through  grade  four,  capture  Clon^em  effects 

\  2  rI?;?Ln9  1n"ruct1on  in  th*  non-Engllsh  home  language? 
These  and  related  questions  merit  attention  as  they  are  central  to  the 
current  controversy  surrounding  transitional  bilingual  education. 

Quantity  and  (fcallty  of  Instruction 

Of  the  many  factors  that  Impact  on  student  progress  1n  readlna 
instruction  Is  the  one  factor  for  which  the  schools  have  priory  * 
responsibility  and  over  which  tney  have  the  most  control'  iKfore 
Identifying  instructional  patterns  that  are  associated  with  success 
and  failure,  both    n  the  early  stages  of  reading  Instruction  2nd  ?n 
subsequent  years.  1s  a  critical  l»r»  'urrounding  Improvement  of 

fJS  "J  1  °!;1ldrr-    In  th1s   *>ard.  the  flndi^t  Instruc- 

tional variables  make  substantial  contributions  to  achievement  (in 

?!  Jh     Si    I"  JT1"?  Z  ?ral  lan9Uage'  dectd1n^  and^adi  g  and 
n  both  English  and  Spanish)  beyond  precursor  effects  1s  Important  -- 
Instruction  does  make  a  difference.  "voriani 

^tHrIh!/1;5Sr??mS  ]n  th1s  study  exni^ted  several  of  -he  character- 
istics of  effect'  e  Instruction,  and  for  the  students  Mn  the 
aggregate)  such  instruction  produced  approximately  a  year  of  growth 

bTpeV^n^Vb^^s!"  En9l1Sh  read1"9  "  ™d 

roomeWl!ilfi.Slffl1l?!'Jn  Tany.  *ays»  vaPlat1on  was  "oted  among  the  class- 
rooms on  the  quality  of  the  dimensions  of  instruction  assessed  in  the 
study.    This  suggests  that  to  ensure  effective  instruction  of  all 
students,  certain  Instructional  dimensions  need  to  be  strengthened. 
Staff  develop-ient  should  aim  toward  training  teachers  to  (a)  monitor 
their  own  use  of  language  1n  the  class-oom  and  to  provide  Instruc- 
tional activities  that  make  strong  formal  language  demands  on  stu- 
dents; (b)  make  opt  ma 1  use  of  textual  materials,  favoring  thes*  over 
non-textual  materials  in  both  direct  Instruction  and  Independent  work- 
(c)  increase  Instruction  1n  word  meaning  and  tte  Mgher-crder  compr*.-' 
hension  skills  and  to  strengthen  such  skills  through  making  this 
instruction  exnlldt;  and  (d)  evaluate  the  decoding  needs  of  their 
students  and  to  tailor  their  Instruction  on  deccdln,  u,  the  Identified 
needs,  making  such  Instruction  explicit  and  limited  to  appropriate 
amounts.    In  addition,  the  practice  of  grouping  students  for  instruc- 
tion needs  careful  consideration,  not  only  1n  terms  of  optimal  sizt 
but  a. so  1n  terms  of  student  membership,  permanency  of  the  group  once 
formed,  and  instructional  treatment  provided. 
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Site  Characterl sties  and  Reading  Achievement 

The  sites  include-  1n  the  study  Mere  selected  to  achieve  varia- 
tion on  several  dimensions  (e.g.,  size,  socioeconomic  status,  degree 
of  urban  city,  concentration  of  Hispanic  students,  character  sties  of 

lihZlnSl  tTm)'   «*•«»  f1ff,r1n«  contextuarenvlronments,  site 
Hi  ?  e?f!5  fnJan9ua9e  a"d  literacy  development  could  be  expected. 
For  English,  site  contrasts  1n  such  development  were  relatively 
Isolated,  suggesting  that  schools  were  adjusting  schooling  practices 
and  instruct  on  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  the  1  oca?  school  Jcp  fa! 
tlon.   Spanish  literacy,  on  the  other  hand,  was  more  advanced  at 
&»  :aVahvea??a^er.SlteS  non-school  support  for 

<no  2^JSSm*  °J  *?•  Sch001  -play  an  1  W«*  role  1n  maintain- 
Ing  and/or  fostering  development  of  the  non-English  home  language. 

iT^Zin^!?  2?,«!rl  12eal#  and  the  extent  t0  wh1ch  the  language 
is  used  In  the  community  and  the  wider  environment,  as  well  as  the 

Si*  °!*i?f  5°"e,1i!!9ua2e  1n  tne  affa1r$  of  th«        «"0  of  the  commu- 
nity; attitude  of  the  student  and  others  toward  the  maintenance  of 
Spanish;  and  the  extent  to  which  written  materials  and  formal  usage 
are  available  to  the  students  1n  the  home  language. 

in  tr^J°?L!rj??,SUpp?rt/ro,",the  home  ,nd  tne  community,  students 
linl  ?  lil 0  S1!?!11"9"*!  educat1on  programs  are  not  likely  to  achieve 
high  levels  of  literacy  1n  Spanish.    Indications  are,  however,  that 
these  programs  can,  and  are,  promoting  English  literacy  for  all 
students.    In  this  study,  the  students  on  the  average  were  acquiring 
Eng   sh  oral  language  skills  at  the  rate  expected  and  were  gaining  1n 
English  literacy  at  or  near  a  year  of  gain  for  a  year  of  Instruction, 
depending  upon  the  type  of  reading  measure  used.   Further,  slightly 
more  than  half  of  the  students  were  reading  1n  English  at  grade  level 
expectations  ty  the  end  of  second  grade.    Are  these  realistic  expecta- 
tions for  schools  to  hold  for  students  from  non-English  language  back- 
grounds who  at  entry  Into  school  are  limited  1n  their  English  skills' 
Are  growth  rates  of  these  younqsty-s  similar  to  those  generally 
reflected  by  mainstream  school  children  under  current  schooling  prac- 
tices 1n  public  school  systems  1n  the  United  States?   Do  the  growth 
rates  of  these  youngsters  compare  favorably  with  those  of  their 
monolingual  peers  1n  the  same  school? 
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South^^c^:?  KCJ^ttW0!  (NIE>  ^  ^ 
tudinal  study  on  the  Teaching  of  RmSiIT?  ^  fSi,  ,f°rS?fiuet  a  long1" 
tors  and  policymakers  alike  have  long  SJeoSnll^  t!lJ  l*"^  Educa" 
read  is  essential  for  success  In  ichJni    ?J     *J  that  the  at>111ty  to 
children  from  second-language  blekSSL  J.*"^'  '!!?  1"  l1fe;  >et  many 
in  schools  today.    The  IBSl'y  of«X2  ^      Jroub1e  1earn1n9  t0  r"d 

language  backgrounds  and  f^omloi  lncSe  ffifEF  ¥*  V?  S"an1sh- 
deslgned  to  meet  the  needs  nf  ihl«l  Zk??^      11es*    sPec1a1  proqrams 

but  there  1$~lilt2  rlsllrch  2SJn21lJr,B*Jr,J!w1did  1n  scf,ools. 
atlon,  and  Implement? 'of  tK  e*  fjg   ffls9  XfrJItf*??*'  eva1u" 
provlde  Information  that  will  result TS  SS^.?]1  ^dy  1s  1ntended  to 
constitutes  a  favorabl 1«   1ng  J  vi  S,lT?or  2  ?5tS  "hat 
language  backgrounds,  what  Ins&S^^  Span1sh" 
successful  and  efficient  learning  of  1?te  aTskfl  1 FmXSL'TV 
?aarg9ee  s£p!e^^^^  ^tfl&tSSR  JS  i"* 

is  a  e£S&S.  f o^^nat ! &£(> S 2  o°ff  t^T*  " 
for  smaller  s»ples  of  Jhtld™.  1^7  nl  "."1'  T*1  t»ckS'"°'"'«s.  >"d 

Description  of  the  Study 

in  thfUrVT  °Vhe  genera1  and  sch001  Populations  reveal  an  Increase 
in  the  number  of  students  whose  language  resources  are  not  an  iZJ 

?EnV°  thl] ^an9Uage  0f  the  schot'1-    *"  «SortSS  quest?5n  ?o   ed  ca 
Jn  ?' J«Pr!St1S  and  S°l1cy  centers  around  th«  school's  respons1bn?t?es 
c  as  e     c  «s  °£  Jh'1"9^  ST?9™5'  ^gl Ish-as-a-SecoT  e 
VJ.ll  ?'  c1a"room  a1des,  and  "s1nk-or-sw1m"  approaches  can  all  he 

tSese  l^nT'106^-    rrm  11ffl1ted  ev1dencePnoTa"l"ble   none  of 
these  techniques  has  emerged  as  the  one  best  system. 

lat.oS^!!!!!!!"  ?;ke"p  the  1ar9est  and  fastest  growing  school-age  popu- 
\irlZ  iSay"    The  demo9raPh1cs  for  some  states  show  that  over  the  next 

??"  iftiTiT"?!*  aS  ffluCh  as  a  th1rd  t0  a  ha1f  of  the  opulL 
iTon,  JmS*  State  °/  Texas  at  present  approximately  one  third  of  the 
school  children  are  from  Hispanic  backgrounds  (approaching  one 
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miHion).    They  are  found  in  virtually  ever  school  district  in  the 
S^\aMany  °I  tf6  sch°°;4districts  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 

SliNilnEh'SS00  ,PSPs1aJi0nS  °J  Wh1ch  75%  t0  99%  of  th«  children  are 
from  Spanish-speaking  backgrounds  and,  on  entry  into  school    are  often 

limited  in  their  ability  U  speak  English  and  to  prof  t  from  Jnltruc! 

tion  in  that  language     Th1s  population  is  not  restricted  to  the  bolder 

areas    however     Large  centers  in  the  state  reporfa^  much  as  2OT 

t°  O    o  r^°8«Pt°0PU  12'  ?1SPr1C  wfth'aToncentr^ 

tion  of  some  80X  to  90%  ...  certain  of  their  schools. 

It  is  well  documented  that,  in  general,  children  from  Soanish- 
speaking  backgrounds   for  whatever  reason,  often  encLteT  ty 
in  our  nation's  schools;  they  do  more  poorly  on  standardized  tests  than 
does  the  general  school  population,  and  their  dropout  rate  1s  high 
Bilingual  education.  1n  which  students  are  given  Instruction  partially 
through  the  home  language  until  they  have  attained  sufficient  profl- 
clency  1n  English  to  benefit  from  English-medium  Instruction,  has  been 
the  principal  approach  recommended  by  the  Office  for  C1v1l  Rlohts  to 

!?J!!!laCCeSS  f^r1?!1  f^"*10™1  opportunity  for  these  children. 
Although  many  Individual  programs  have  had  considerable  success  1n 
Improving  the  academic  performance  of  language-minority  students.  1t 
has  not  been  demonstrated  that  these  programs  generally  are  reducing 
inequality  of  educational  opportunity  on  the  large  scale  that  was 
envisioned. 

Growth  1n  reading  comes  about  for  most  youngsters  through  formal 
classroom  Instruction.    Understanding  the  development  of  reading,  and 
knowledge  of  the  critical  variables  that  determine  success  or  failure 
depends  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  Instructional  program  —  not  ' 
just  the  label  over  the  classroom  door,  but  the  program  as  actually 
implemented  by  the  classroom  teacher. 

Educators  have  raised  several  Issues  about  the  most  effect.ve  way 
to  help  bilingual  children  become  proficient  readers  of  English.  These 
include  (a)  valid  assessment  of  the  student's  ability  1n  the  languages 
of  the  home  and  of  the  school,  (b)  the  optimal  balance  of  formal 
instruction  in  both  languages,  (c  )  the  most  effective  transfer  from 
one  language  to  the  other,  and  (d)  bilingual  support  within  the  class- 
room environment.    A  major  thesis  of  the  Teaching  Reading  to  Bilingual 
Children  study  1s  that  addressing  these  Issues  (and  others)  requires  a 
comprehensive  and  ecological ly-valld  Investigation  of  the  linkage 
between  the  child's  language  and  the  language  of  Instruction. 

Design  of  the  Study 

To  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  study,  considerable  attention  was 
given  to  the  selection  of  schools,  teachers  and  student tc  the 
Instruments  for  assessing  language  and  reading  achlev^nent,  and  to  the 
methods  for  evaluating  the  classroom  Instruction,    lach  of  these  topics 
1s  discussed  briefly  below. 
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Schools,  Classes  and  Teachers 


Twenty  schools  and  200  teachers  from  six  school  districts  oartici- 
.  pated  in  the  study.    Included  are  variations  In  the  nature  of  thlread- 
jng  program  (a  range  from  phonics-oriented  to  meaning-based),  classroom 
organization  (some  self-contained,  others  team-taught),  and  grade 
structure  (the  range  of  grades  1n  the  Individual  schoo   and  the  extent 
of  cross-grading  both  vary).    The  schools  differed  1n  size,  SES  urbJn 

It  Hint  ISi^n?  M??,t,UP,0f       St^dent  b0d*  (from  *J  2  t 
concentration  of  bilingual  students). 

Student  Cohorts 

The  study  was  undertaken  1n  four  cohorts  or  "wives"  of  students. 
,hree  of  the  cohorts  consisted  entirely,  or  1n  large  part,  of  bilingual 
students    The  first  cohort  was  small  (N-40)  and  of  limited  general???, 
the  second  was  somewhat  larger  (N-80)  and  covered  a  si 1ghtly9b?oade 
array  of  contexts.   The  third  cohort  which  was    jth  larger  (N-200)  and 
broader  1n  Its  generality,  Incorporated  a  number  of  procedural  ImprJIe- 

^?SFn2??^ h°^2Cf ? 1  °US  exfer1C^e  1n  the  ,tu«*  and  1nc1ud*  «  ""^lin- 
gual English-speaking  sample.    The  fourth  cohort  consisted  of  a  rela- 
tively small  sample  (n-60)  of  monolingual  Span1sh-speek1ng  students. 

All  of  the  bilingual  sites  were  from  the  state  of  Texas,  as  were 
the  monolingual  English-speaking  students.    The  monolingual  Spanish- 
speaking  students  were  from  one  site  1n  Northern  Mexico. 

The  original  design  of  the  study  called  for  each  student  to  be 
assessed  and  observed  from  entry  to  kindergarten  through  exit  from 
third  grade.    By  cohering  the  full  range  c*  the  primary  years,  we  would 
be  able  to  examine  the  transition  from  "learning  to  read"  through 
reading  to  learn."   For  students  1n  programs  whsre  the  Initial  stages 
of  reading  were  1n  Spanish,  we  also  considered  1t  Important  to 
determine  the  transition  to  competence  1n  English  reading. 

The  original  design  was  1n  fact  Implemented  for  the  first  two 
cohorts;  some  of  the  students  were  tracked  from  first  through  fourth 
grade,  but  most  followed  the  intended  design.    Due  to  limited  funding 
In  the  later  stages  of  the  study  the  last  two  cohorts  could  not  be 
followed  for  the  full  four  years  that  were  originally  Intended.  The 
bilingual  and  monolingual  English  samples  from  the  Texas  sites  were 
observed  from  kindergarten  through  second  grade,  and  the  monolingual 
Spanish  samples  from  the  site  1n  Northern  Mexico  were  observed  from 
first  through  third  grade  (the  program  did  not  provide  a  kindergarten). 

The  monolingual  samples  were  Incorporated  1n  the  design  to  aid  in 
validating  the  Instruments  for  student  assessment.    Both  the  English 
and  Spanish  cohorts  are  small  and  not  selected  to  be  fully  representa- 
tive of  monolingual  populations.    Data  from  these  samples  will  be 
presented  1n  Volume  3,  as  part  of  the  discussion  on  the  adequacy  of  the 
instruments  for  measuring  growth.    The  study  was  designed  to  study  the 
course  of  reading  1n  bilingual  students,  not  as  a  basis  for  comparing 
these  students  with  monolingual  youngsters.    Accordingly,  comparisons 
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between  the  various  samples  will  not  be  made  in  thic  ^nn^ 

recommend  that  others  attempt  such  comparisons"      *  ref>°rt'  n°r  d0  we 

Language  Assessment 

and  Sp^n^M^  VnlV^  °"  E"g11sh 

Winter  and  Spring,  teachers  rated  the??  ItJlnJI?  ?a11  and  aga1n  1n  the 
Oral  language  proficiency  teJts^r-  lirtSJf*^   an9ua9e  skills, 
year.    F?na?ly?  ^ou S-  wJlcTILK  lm^li^%l%^  MCh 
rotating  schedule  1n  three  settings:     n  thl  cl^Jl^  !°n!5ly  ?"  a 
ground,  and  1n  the  home.     5e"in9S'    1n  the  cl«sroo»n.  on  the  play. 

Reading  Assessment 

administered  performance  based  ******      k^+u  r     j  1  ¥IQUdl 
kindergarten,  fhe  I» 
sure  the  child's  pre-reading  skills     Vrm  lh»  1L  S  J^*1  ?  mea- 
the  Interactive  Reading "2.21"'^^??*-^?-^. first  .9™"  on. 
Spring  0/  each  srhool  iu,  ■  yf       as  adm1n^tered  during  the 

sure ^  o^thi  st^nTi/cHiu  ? 1  VnSi<runent  provides  Independent  mea- 

Classroom  Observations  and  Teacher  Interviews 

<nctrP,HeCt/taffuConducted  ronthly  observations  of  the  reading 
lSir?il?     "  !a°h  'las*room  and  interviewed  the  teachers  Quarterly 
t     1  J' It  e?  srUCc  0°ul«PlaLS-    "Vb«™«on  1nstru,4ntqUdoc^ted 
guage  3  K^|Jr°??lnJhand  organlZat1on'  t1me  ^location,  the  Ian- 
orwedures  uLd   I?h\^  character  °f J nstPuct1on'  the  materials  and 
procedures  used,  and  the  response  of  the  students.   The  Interviews 
focused  on  the  teacher's  general  Instructional  objectives.  «  JeT?  a- 
the  objectives  for  Individual  target  students.   Taken  together  these 

Student  Entry  ,'aMables.  Classroom  Factors,  and  Reading  Achievement 

The  primary  goals  of  the  analyses  were  to  Identify  the  cieneral 
re  atlonsMos  that  character^  vacation  in  these  f lc tors  a Sd  to  00k 
fSlS?  h^hn9^r*Slar1t  M  that  are  assoc^ted  with  success  and 

£  ly     \   1  Uonr^  Sta9e  °f  read1n9  1nStrUCt1°n  and  1n  the 


Documents 


Fin,iTJlLrfPeri  jL°!!Vf  i  Ser1eS  of  e1ght  ^cumtnts  contained  in  the 
Final  Report  submitted  to  the  National  Institute  of  Education.    A  com- 
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plete  list  of  these  documents  is  orovided  nn  th.  * 

this  report.  provided  on  the  inside  of  the  cover  of 

The  study  was  a  collaborative  effort  amnnn  >  „  t 
and  institutions.    All  member   of  thi  rw-lShMJI  "b'I  °I  individ^s 
thinking,  planning,  and  writing  of  this  slJies     ^""^^'ted  to  the 
the  individual  whose  name  appeirs  first    n  t*l  n.J^JTi!'  however« 
responsible  for  preparing  the  parti  uar  do  ume"  °f  aUth°rS  ™ 


Betty  J.  Mace-Matluck 
Wesley  A.  Hoover 
Co-Principal  Investigators 


Austin,  Texas 
November  30,  1984 
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INTRODUCTION 

Under  contract  with  the  National  Institute  nf  FH.ir^^n  *u„ 
Southwest  Educational  Development  Laior^rJ ?sEuL)  co  d  ?ed 
comprehensive,  six-year  longitudinal  Investigation  of  the  dlvelonment 
of  language  and  reading  skills  during  the  prLary  g^des  for  !  P 
representative  sample  of  more  than  250  t«y«  rh,i^l    ,  iJ, 

rasa  s »Mn-p.was  a  ssaS  r  ? 

planning  and  delivering  effective  language  and  readlna    nctrn.JL,  ♦ 
children  from  complex  language  background?.  9  1nstruct10n  t0 

nr,rt?rll9^  S  6?am1ne  th*  relat1ons  b^ween  current  schooling 
m  ?1  VnrrZt  I?  and  reading  achievement  of  a  large  simple 

of   ow  Income  Hispanic  children  who  began  their  Initial  schooling  n 
bilingual  classrooms,  the  study  sought  to  provide  Information  that 
could  result  in  greater  Insights  Into  (a)  what  constitutes  a  fllJLhi. 

HicnJ?,rcey!^f  th! kge?era1  and  sch001  Population  reveal  that 
H1span1cs  make  up  the  largest  and  one  of  the  fastest  growing  school- 
age  populations  today.    The  demographics  for  some  states  show  that 
over  the  next  decade  they  may  constitute  as  much  as  a  third  to  a  half 
Xuih?  TiE  on   HlsPan1c  Po11cy  Development  Project,  1984; 

0  Mai  ley ,  1982      In  the  State  of  Texas,  approximately  one-third  of 
the  school  children  are  from  Hispanic  backgrounds;  50*  of  the  current 

rl  !n9r:neH  ?°PU  fi10?,1"  thl  state  1s  Hispanic'  Kljpanl   ch  11 en 

the  schoo  Ji  trJlH"? l1?h8V,ry»:ch001  d1StMct  1n  Texas«  "1th  man*  of 
.2L!f       districts  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  state  serving 

schoo    populations  of  which  75%  to  99%  of  the  children  are  from  9 

Spanish-speaking  backgrounds  and  on  entry  Into  school  are  often 

1  Tt  II     ?     ab111V°  sPMk  English  and  to  profit  from  Instruc- 
tion 1n  .hat  language.    In  addition,  certain  of  the  large  urban 

fromemcl;nfheKState  "  mCh  85  201  °f  the1P  SCh001  POPUlatiOn 

from  Hispanic  backgrounds  and  a  concentration  of  some  80%  to  90% 
Hispanic  1n  some  of  their  schools. 

It  1s  well  documented  that,  1n  general,  children  from  Spanish 
language  backgrounds,  for  whatever  reason,  often  encounter  difficulty 
in  our  nation  s  schools  —  they  do  more  poorly  on  standardized 
achievement  tests  than  does  the  general  school  population,  and  their 
dropout  rate  1s  higher.    However,  this  population  1s  not  a  homogeneous 
group.    Differences  are  found  1n  their  degree  of  bilingual 1sm, 
immigrant  versus  long-term  residence,  country  or  region  of  origin, 
socioeconomic  conditions,  mobility,  the  way  1n  which  English  and 
Spanish  are  used  1n  the  various  domains  of  life  and  thought,  and  in 
their  experiences  1n  dealing  with  print  both  1n  and  out  of  school  Of 
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those  who  experience  difficulty  in  leaminn  ♦„  -**a  j 
school,  an  overwhelming  majorUy  are  frZ  lo^incol%^  n  U'  in 
environments  where  Spanish  is  widelv  u««h  kS?k       ?  families  and  from 
community.    The  Teaching  Reading  tVR?  ?l.h??h.Z?^he  "ome  and  in  the 

therefore,  focused  on  !>pan1sh-speaUng  ■gjfuLS   rl"?  St,.l(iy' 
families  in  Texas.  »P*«ing  cmidrer.  from  low-income 

classrorfn^uluon"!  ^r,iS,lL^S,»»^  formal 
knowledge  of  the  critical  variable s  thj deSST*  °f  read1ng  and 
depend  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  InsTrucT uLi"*"*  °r  fa11ure 
just  the  label  over  the  classroom  Hoor  ™siP"«1on«l  program  -  not 
implemented  by  the  elSsSoS  SShJ??  '     '  th*  Pr°9ram  as  actua11* 

to  he^SnquIf^^^  & JSSJ  %b°Ut  ?"        effective  way 
These  include  (a)  v^  d  «se^tPo?       ^  JF-!?™  of  En9,1sh- 
languages  of  the  home  an "  S3  school  fhW^* \?b1  1ty  1n  the 
formal  Instruction  m  both  lana^c    t^l  the  optlmal  balant*  of 

of  skills  from  one  language  to'tS  other  *  and'  TnTs?!^1,"  transfer 
within  the  classroom  environ*     I     **  and  (d)  b1l1"9Udl  support 

2"     MllffitSSS""'  >™t,«s      ™"»»  '"station  for 

3.     To  Investigate  the  relations  beueen  the  Instructional 

ePnt°r;Trom,s!dent  kM»«*«  '«•  "--ttSS  dfflw^ 

20  *2oST"2L2l  d'Js'tr'ct's'Ind5^"^  thin  300  ch1,d™  f" 
■era  trirtJ  f!»  h  I  oistr.cts  and  taught  by  more  than  ?oo  teachers 

M  .!L  °"    nder3»rt«n  though  second  or  third  grade  (fourth 
literacy.       C"M)  ""  *  Cr,t,C"  per,0<'  ,or  the  "•»«'o£ent  of 

feiStfe'  Zl  "urc"      '"S3*  «  reJdt^datT      '  " 

of  the  Instructional  program  was  carefully  documented. 


„rio  c    studentJ    "try  skills  and  subsequent  achievement  in  the 
various  components  of  language  and  reading  were  examined    and  the 
students'  rates  and  patterns  of  growth  were  investigated  in  region 
to  the  instruction  each  stident  received,  nation 

basic^rea'sT3^  a"alySeS  °f  th6  d3t3  fr0m  the  Stu<*  ^  toward  four 

i.     Precursors.    Descriptive  information  using  validated 

precursor  profiles  typically  found  in  bilingual  children  on 
entry  into  schools  throughout  Texas.  cmioren  on 

2-  Ig^ctlon-    Class-level  descriptions  of  the  approaches 

?n  ?he  stilt.  9  t0  Ch11dPen  fr0m  ^Ungual  backgrounds 

3-  ^];;f"cn;;    Development  and  validation  of  a  set  of  longi- 
tudinal achievement  indices  that  could  be  used  to  assess 

sJa^iSh.         VaM°US  components  of  rMd1"9  m  English  and 

4.     Linkage.    Development  and  validation  of  a  set  of  procedures 
Lp  ~naHsu:1Hp9  the  1<nka9e  between  reading  achievement  on  "e 
one  hand  and  precursor  and  Instructional  Indices  on  the 
other  hand,  taking  into  account  the  possibility  of  Interac- 
tions between  precursor  profiles  and  response  to  type  of 
Instruction.  JK 

The  results  of  the  analyses  1n  these  four  areas  (Precursors 

o?  h'e  fin"al  ^rr^nc11"'?90         Presented  1n  devious  volumes 
mm  t«  lit  .1  5   fu  ,Th°S?x V0!,Jmes  have  Prided  a  general  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  (Volume  1);  described  the  overall  design  (Volume  2) • 
discussed  the  methodology  used  in  the  analysis  0f  the  data   Vo  ume  3  • 

V£°fl*r\t  dJ???"10?  °f  ^  1nst™™"  Jnd  the  data  obtained Tom'' 
J™       *h!  b11^jual  sample,  reputing  descriptive  and  summary 
statistics  for  each  of  the  data  sources  within  each  of  the  major 
elements  of  the  data  structure  (Volume  4,  language;  Volume  5  pre- 
reading  and  reading;  Volume  6,  Instruction),  and  explored  the  linkages 
bale  'volume  7)  *™r™s  of  Information  contained  within  the  data 

«f  th?!*  document'  Volume  8:    Executive  Summary,  provides  an  overview 
of  the  study,  a  summary  of  the  findings,  and  a  general  discussion  and 
interpretation  of  the  results.    The  remainder  of  this  document  1s 
organised  around  six  major  sections:    Research  Design.  Oral  Language. 
Instruction,  Reading,  and  Integration  of  Data  Sources.   a_ a_ 


RESEARCH  DESIGN 

To  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  study,  considerable  attention 
was  given  to  thr  selection  of  schools,  teachers,  and  students;  the 
instruments  for  assessing  language  ana  reading  achievement;  the 
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methods  for  assessing  classroom  Inst-uction-  „  . 

plan.   Each  of  those  topics  are  discussed  orlefVSeloi"  '"'  yS<S 

Sample  Description 

Having  detennlned  the  goals  of  the  <t.iHw  »«h 
Hispanic  children  enrolled  In  blllnaSST  IrfnL ana\that  low-income 
would  be  the  primary  focus  of  the  IKdl  'TFT*    "  the  State  of  Texa* 
probability  sampling  p roc edSre  las  select ed21*1??!1^  rather  than  a 
included  sampling  at  various  units  2  SiT     6  san,Plin9  Plan 
district,  scSool!  teach^a^  SCh001 

of  thXT:^  "artat  the  highest  level 

at  lower  levels,  using  SIS  aJIllnhil e?jons'  and  P™ceed  to  sampling 
categories  from'wh   h^amjles  ^  e  o  Se  Skln^XV0  6Stabl1sh  f1xed 
Texas  Education  Agency  and  prevTSSs  woS  rlrriL  D*l*  COfflp11ed  b*  th* 
that  two  or  three  geneVal  type of  bniwSi  IfirS?  *  SEDL  Su"eSted 
be  Identified  with  two  or  three  read  ill  KlLUi  at1°"  programs  could 
across,  the  b1 1 Ingual  programs?  9  approaches  nested  "Ithln,  or 

Site  Selection 

nattpp  of  region.?  »o  1tul?   JmL"""   nt°  ""^ration  a  combi- 

the  Northern  Hextco  region  and  the  Central  and  No'rt'n  SS4l  T«,s°" 

Selection  of  School  Districts 

iwa„*?^h!n/ach  reg1on'  four  t0  e19"t  school  districts  were 
identified  for  potential  Inclusion  1n  the  study.   U  tlmateTJ  six  dis 

on  me  variables  of  interest  (size,  socioeconomic  status  of  local 
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community,  degree  of  urbanidty,  nature  of  the  bilingual  oroararr, 
degree  of  variability  of  schools  and  teachers  with  n  the  district  an. 
willingness  to  cooperate  in  the  study).  aistnct,  and 

Selection  of  Schools 
Schools  were  selected  within  each  of  the  distMri-c  n„  ^  k  • 

schools  were  Involved.  9    es>  s1x  additional 

Selection  of  Teachers/Classroom 
Data  available  at  the  district  and  school  level  were  used  In  th» 

experience,  specialized  training  1n  reading  and  M11noMl^L?L 

b»  Iftfi It'^nt'i '  Zlit^  1"  1°  "-dent"   lac™  ' 

oeyona  tne  students    Initial  year  1n  the  study.    Initially   t»<«  <tn 

dent  sample  was  assigned  to  26  homeroom  classe  .    However  'becau  e  of 

team-teaching  and  other  organizational  approaches   37  teacher? 

constituted  the  Initial  teacher/classroom  sample.'  S 

Selection  of  Students 

var1eJveoft1UnJtniuSLln?;9Uag!  a"d  refd1n9  skills  were  assessed  with  a 
variety  of  Instruments,  and  their  Instructional  programs  and  classroom 

2Kt2S2l2.,-?P*  °biSerVed  and  d0CUTO"^-         sSm.9purpo  es,  o? 

fl  t  dents  1n  f  c1a»        tested  with  certain  Instruments  To?— 
other  purposes,  the  Instructional  program  of  the  entire  class  was 
observed     In  addition,  a  target  subsamole  of  10  students  w"  selected 
m  each  class  for  a  more  detailed,  longitudinal  "case  stud?" 
examination.  J 

rl«cIl!L.Pr!!fr?.Jaft0rSif0r  the  selection  of  target  students  within  a 
,ty|e^      1nc1uded  sex'  language  status,  and  an  Index  of  cognitive  

of  c^ir^'c^?  lUt  T?X'?iSlie5  sel,ct*  represent  a  cross-section 
of  school  districts  typically  found  In  the  state  and  reflect  variation 
It  lJt\l°M cio;cono'Bl<;  status,  urbanidty,  locale,  and  makeup  of  the 
student  body  (from  medium  to  high  concentration  of  bilingual 
students).    They  also  reflect  a  high  degree  of  diversity  1n  terms  of 
curriculum  used,  organization  for  Instruction,  criteria  and  practices 

10«1 


for  transition  from  Spanish  to 
emphasis.  Thus,  the  naturally 
design  of  the  study  were  found 


English  reading,  and  instructional 
occurring  variations  necessary  to  the 
m  the  sites  included  in  the  study 


Cohort  Plan  for  Longitudinal  Investigation 

To  achieve  the  purpose  of  the  studv   it  u»         ^    a    ,  _ 
t-ack  the  target  students  from  entrv  fntn  HnJfL™?*  des1rab1e  to 
of  fourth  grade.    The  growth ^nd  dZp iIlLJi nJ«rjarten  through  the  end 
study  noJlly  iakeTpfaT ov^tMsVel?r   r Z  ?'  ^  °f  ^ 
cross-sectional  design  would  have  been  altogether  ^appropriate. 

For  practicality,  what  was  planned  and  carried  out  was  th* 
selection  of  cohorts   groups)  of  relatlvpiv  ^11^,   i  V 
were  tracked  for  vary  ng  per  ods  of  till   n  T  *   «Samp1e  s1ze  that 

M  VfSS.?  SUbS""Ple  °f  380  -M-  ISng  the 

cohort  1:  &    iosr015' 4  ciassrooms« 40  target 

Cohort  2:    Year_2 SlteO  -  2  additional  classrooms,  20  students 
^^  ij^  -i  school  ,  2  classrooms,  20  students  (lo 
^Q^.^^iLl  -  1  school,  4  classrooms,  40  students 

Cohort  3:    Year_3.    Site  3  -  1  school,  3  team  teaching  units,  80 
b1 lingua    students,  10  monolingual  English  fall  K 
students  ;  S1te_5  -  7  schools,  11  classrooU  80 
bilingual  students,  30  monolingual  English  (all  K 
students ) . 

Cohort  4:    Year  3.    Site  4  -  2  schools,  4  classrooms, 

60  monolingual  Spanish  students  (all  first  graders). 

Since  the  students  entered  1n  successive  waves   with  mnct  nf  <-h» 
students  entering  during  their  kindergarten  yea?  Jut  ™l 

JearT  ?S  J)-  IthSir?r;2e,/erta1n  °Vhe  stud«nts        tScB  for  five 
years  (K-4);  others  for  four  years  (K-3  or  1-4):  vet  others   who  wpp* 

the  majority,  mre  tracked  for  three  y.ars   K-2  o?  1-3.  tS'll??^ 
being  the  case  of  the  Northern  Mexico  sample). 

vaUnll^^!1?^!.  S*m?1eS,  Were  1ncorPorated  1n  the  design  to  aid  in 
valldat.ng  the  Instruments  for  student  assessment.    Both  of  these 

monS  rnnW!ire„«!l!a  \?nd  select«l  to  be  fully  representative  of 

monolingual  populations     The  study  was  designed  to  examine  the  course 
of  reading  development  of  bilingual  students,  not  as  a  basis  for 
comparing  these  students  with  monolingual  youngste.s.  Accordingly, 
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comparisons  between  the  various  samples  were  not  made,  nor  is  it 
recommended  that  others    ctempt  such  comparisons. 

Instrumentation  and  Data  Collection 

characteristics  and  classroom  Instruction.    A  brief  rfUm 

these  data  sources  1s  given  below;  more  details des?~ S of  th. 

primary  measures  are  provided  1„  subsequent  s^1o!Js  oMMs  report? 

Student  Characteristics  and  Academic  Perform^™ 

and  l^lcT^  PMm;ry  1nferCSt  focu$ad  «  1a"9uage 

"ese^^arr^e  d^rOTow.^1'^  ,B  thB  " 

Language  Assessment 

the1r1r^^ntLPSLaIr^a<Were  follected  for  each  student  concerning 
k^„  ?      Ian9ua9*  proficiency  1n  both  English  and  Spanish.    At  the 

o?9  he  rn9st°ud^tC  ^u'n  tMC?er;  DrOV1ded  a  general  characterlm  on 
or  tneir  students    language  in  terms  of  English-Spanish  dominance 

Hff         ;iStU|Cnl  Ration,!  l^,,^ 9AssessmPentStd?;1?aLe;n  4 

studer's)  IJd'aJln  anVa"c(arLer  Sec°ming  more  '«Hnar  with  their 
students),  and  again  1n  late  Spring,  teachers  nrovlded  a  more  detailed 
rating  of  their  students'  language  skills  employing  the  O^pLanauaap 

3fanddrdizea  oral  language  proficiency  tests,  selected  by  the  d  strict 

Fan  J?0!!,;110*"1  %  State  pol1<*»  *re  administered  m  tSe  ea  y 
Fall  of  each  year,  the  test  almost  exclusively  selected  being  the 
Language  Assessment  Scalts  (DeAvlla  4  Duncar,,  1977).    F1na  1?,  for  a 

oM i?Sle«  t   8  tar96t  Stud6nts»  ^lotaped'speech  samples  werl 
?f«l!Jl.W)?ih1yi0n  a  rotat1n9  schedule  1n  three  settings:  the 
classroom,  the  playground,  and  the  home. 

Reading  Assessment 

FirctSeH!I!!i1!lSJrrentS,were  used  t0  TOasure  read1n9  achievement. 
First,  detailed  Information  was  obtained  from  two  Individually 

sS^lnlraJJ^ms""  *"*  b°th  Engl1Sh  and 

/r>ifIn  Ih?  Fal!  of  k1ndergarten,  the  Stanford  Foundation  Skills  Test 

(2J  ?•  *  A!soc1ates»  1978,  1980;  Calfec  I  KeTla,  19/B,  1980)  was  

administered  to  assess  pre-reading  skills,  providing  Independent 
measures  of  vlsua   discrimination,  phonetic  segmentation,  alphabet 
HI  It*3***  ™c\bulary  knowledge,  and  narrative  comprehension.  From 
the  end  of  first  grade  on,  the  Interactive  Reading  Assessment  System 

T063 


)  was 
sess  reading 
res  of 
1  reading, 


•MSfMUk  (though  the  ,.t,.r  „re  VwJti&^&J&.t 

Classroom  Observation  and  Teacher  Int.»rvW 
Project  staff  conducted  monthly  observations  of  th*  r^<nn 

t  ves  fir  JLiS  S«  °"ifhe  teachers'  9«'itral  Instructional  objec- 
ctudLc     ff  li?'  aV*n  "  th*  objectives  for  Individual  target 

Th€i4?X\rfX  L°Z~]  Pr°9T  1nfon"t.oR  was  colllcted  through 


Other  Data  Col  1 ected 


ttm.^I  '♦K*  Trf  !IC  *  and  entered  1nt0  the  system.  For 
me  ?s     'na~ W   tUT    ?     '*  aj7ln1s!er«d  cognitive  style  1nstru° 

fiyfrj*   A?J1111ps»  ™^  and  the  Children's  Embedded  Figures 
Test  (Wltkln,  Oltman,  Raskin,  &  Karp,  &7T)  -  and YHigttUn  cogni- 
tTve  development  Instrument,  the  Cartoon  Conservation  Sca^s  (DeAvlla 
1976)     For  teachers,  these  Included  a  corresponding  set  of  yearly 
oTthlSMff.^^  1ns~*  "  nLely,9thSraduirveryion 
?!  *  fcSS  W?L T7         "T.™  T><t  and  the  Group  Embedded  Figure, 

SSniS  J       9  ;sycno,og1sts  Press«  1971>  "  and  an  Instrument  

^isTgned  to  ascertain  the  teachers'  background  characteristics  and 

5Em    foflS     V     Survey  of  Teacher  Background  and  Language  Skills 
(SEDL,  1980).    These  data  have  not  ,een  fuTTy  analyzed,  some  because 
they  appeared  not  to  yield  productive  Information  for  the^urposes  of 

iH«!fl!4yiUnir  in1t1al  ana!>ses.  others  because  of  their  lower 
priority  In  the  face  of  limited  resources. 
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Data  Collectors 


of  thJ1lpofr!!SLi!SSh;iJ1npU-h?!ta  Wer"  "11ected  b*  ^11-time  members 
of  the  SEDL  research  team,    .his  required  systematic  and  freauent 
.  visits  to  the  research  sites.  frequent 

Formal  classroom  observation  and  the  collection  of  student  Hat* 
were  carried  out  by  a  data  collection  team  from  each  of  the s?t~  m 
m0Sf  Ca5eS\J?e  team  co"s1^ed  of  two  people  So  were  no  other!  se 
employed.    All  met  the  following  criteria:    resident  of  the  low  ^ 
munity,  experienced  teacher,  Hllpanlc  and  fluent  Weaker  of  J™?  «h 
and  Spanish,  and  acceptable  to  the  school  d  s?MctP   In  all  lllll  \h. 
school  district  administration  provided  a  lis  of  accejtai  e     d  ' 
available  people  who  were  then  screened  by  the  SEDL  staff. 

Training  for  the  data  collectors  was  extensive  and  ongoing  with 
"oca^ne"9  °°     °ted  by  the  SE°L  reSMrCh  staff«  usually^  the 

Oata  Management  and  Reduction 

*»t»  S^HdJt«5r°5edl?r!?  "?re,used  1n  ^e  entry  and  cleaning  of  the 

uaL'trLSifndJrd  SfaJ  St1ca1  packages  (W*"y  SPSS)  we?e  then 
used  to  obtain  descriptive  summaries,  although  a  fair  number  of 
special-purpose  programs  had  to  be  written  1n  order  to  conduct  some 
analyses  (most  notably,  those  concerned  with  the  Instructional  data). 

"^e  foal  of  the  data  management  procedure  was  two-fold.  First, 
the  creation  of  raw  measure  data  sets  th?.t  respected  the  yearly  cohort 
structure  of  the  study  (mainly  for  the  purposes  of  establishing 
measurement  reliability  given  Instrument  modifications  over  the  years 
of  data  collection).    Second,  the  creation  of  an  Integrated  data  base 
across  cohorts  that  respected  distinctions  1n  grade  level  (more 
accurately.  Instructional  year),  such  that  for  each  Individual  student 
a  series  of  measures  existed  that  was  1n  all  ways  congruent  with  the 
series  for  every  other  student  1n  the  study. 

The  goal  of  the  data  reduction  process  was  to  obtain  a  reliable 
total  score  for  each  subscale  of  the  Instruments  used  1n  the  study, 
and  then,  guided  by  the  study's  theoretical  concepts,  to  reduce  the 
data  structure  to  a  manageable  set  of  relatively  Independent  Indices. 
As  such,  the  analyses  to  date  have  treated  only  the  gross  features  of 
the  data  base  «  much  more  detailed  analyses  treating  the  data's  fine 
grain  have  been  left  for  future  work. 

Data  Analysis 

In  this  section,  the  approaches  taken  to  the  analyses  of  the  data 
base  are  summarized.    First,  an  overview  of  the  procedure  used  1n  the 
measurement  of  growth  1s  presented,  followed  by  a  description  of  the 
techniques  employed  1n  the  assessment  of  Instruction.    Finally,  the 
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approach  taken  to  assess  the  effects  of  entrv  «ihh  ™h 

subsequent  literacy  performance  is  discussed!  instruction  on 

The  Measurement  of  Growth 

Given  the  selection  of  instruments  In  oral  languaae  and  region 
and  the  summary  Indices  of  performance  associated  «?II9   and  /  ad1ng» 

given  Instrument  was  next  addressed.    The  sofuti™  fdSS  ! 

tt^«  f„no£s?xp'a,'at1on  of  th,s       » d??cr2?sr!"e;f 

for  .iSf5.}"^!'^ 45  th*  "•"""•"•"t"  dimensions  of  basal  readers 
for  each  of  the  major  components  of  the  separable-process  model  of 
reading  on  which  it  Is  based:   decoding,  vocabu  arv  .nH  r^'IhfJ 
s  on    As  an  example,  1n  assessing  rmVJX ^SSMTSSf  mat', 
rials  were  selected  using  word-freauenev  n«t«  *      , ,mate- 

lists  ordered  by  the  word  frequency  of  their  constltuen?  mrdsT  To 
the  degree  that  the  basal  material  drive  student  growth  S  readlnl 
then  a  year  of  effective  Instruction  should  corresSonTto  a  coSJunt 

Hm£  n&'ZTi  fhr?U9h  the  levels  of  IRAS-  "St  ?s  the  st  ucture 
iLS  ti  M m;ter1jls  Incorporates  a  linear  component,  and  therefore 

see;rsS;uf^bXeTM!;Sr?rowth  as  TOasured  °ver  theSe 

5ubt«^Cnw^^n?iy,  f0r  MCn  ftudent»  Performance  within  a  given  IRAS 
subtest  over  the  years  tested  was  assessed  by  projecting  the  best-fit 

sZtll'°\   hV^9!,^       °f  aVa1labl€  ""  Point!  fSr  th   g  en 
suDtest.    Such  a  line  suranarlzes  student  performance  1n  the  relevant 

It  AevPeriV«d1wh9icehStZle,S  H°f  1*1  the  1nterce™  ^EmTST 
cent  at  J?r<?        V?6  StUdCnt  began  sch00l1n9  (actually,  the  Inter- 
Mtrv  . <  2  :Lade  ?^ry  ''as  rather  than  at  kindergarten 

entry,  since  this  point  seemed  to  be  the  modal  value  of  the  sample'* 
first  systematic  Instruction  In  literary)  and  (b)  the  slope  reSre- 
TT^uST"  1"  ^  °f 'RAS  ^vels/forrslnTyear 

The  degree  to  which  the  data  actually  reflect  a  significant 

«!  I^KrJ^S*  ?SS!SSed  fy  comout1n9  amount  of  variabil- 
is,*  Individual  student's  best-fit  line.    This  Index  1s  one 

7  II  ^  Jir"fqulr!-  Va]uC*  the  latter  exPr<*s1ng  the  squared  correla- 
tion coefficient  between  scaled  subtest  performance  and  grade  level. 
When  converted  to  a  percentage,  values  of  100%  are  obtained  when  the 

no  "near  component  (I.e.,  the  average  of  the  data  values  is 
ilfrSS  JS£n,ate  °if  5* rforn,ance  for  any  grade  level).   At  the  other 
extreme  of  0%  unexplained  variance,  each  of  the  data  values  falls 
P2Sli!  P^Jected  line,  and  subtest  performance  1s  perfectly 

predictable  for  any  grade  level.    For  values  between  the  two  extremes, 
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some  linear  component  is  present  in  the  data:    As  the  Dercentaae  «f 
unexplained  variance  decreases,  so  does  the  average  Onear   J  ed?c- 
tion  error,  indicating  a  relatively  larger  linear  growth  compSnTnt! 

For  the  IRAS  growth  Indices,  the  average  unexplained  variance 
over  the  English  subtests  was  19.6X  (ranging  from  12  9%  to  33  9?  over 
the  nine  component  scales);  for  the  Spanish  subtests   the  averse 
unexplained  variance  was  26.4%  (ranging  from  14.5  to  37  Qif  L. 

in  the  IRAS  component  subtests  can  be  explained  as  linear.  TOasured 

Growth  1n  language,  as  revealed  1n  certain  measurement  schemes 
may  not  be  expected  to  be  linear  since  the  "inter laired  to  TstlU 

the  IRAS  design  Nonetheless,  language  growth  does  show  evidence  of  a 
linear  component,  although  it  1s  not  as  substantial  as  that  found  1„ 

Assessment  "scales  (1°^^  1"  1anguage  aS  assessed  *  kMMM 
Assessment  Scales   LAS),  the  average  unexplained  variance  for  the 

tlttl"  Tr  mUlt1p1e  ?i0lce  resD0ns«  sca1«s  (Wnloal  Sound  Pairs 

the  2r*fi2  !^J?JKS?n5?nCe  ComPreh«"^on)  w$  23.3X  and  32.3X  for 
the  English  and  Spanish  Indices,  respectively;  41.9*  and  39  9%  for  the 

KT^thT1"9  1?,E?9l1!h  and  Span1sh«  rMptetlSljr and  33.5  a  d 
42.9X  for  the  overall  level  rating  in  English  and  Spanish.    For  the 

39  2  kr  Jl.  ?  of?eKPer;e;t  °!  "nexP|a^  vaHance  was  45.W  and 

the  EnQl1sn  and  Spanish  ratings,  respectively.    Thus,  these 

ttll  IL  JT'96  ?ata  alS0  revea1  11near  1"***  components,  though 
they  are  not  as  strongly  evidenced  as  In  the  IRAS  data. 

the  Hlcrr?!!??ry,Jtr)  P°1n!S  are  1mP°rtant  to  remember  when  considering 
the  descriptive  data  based  on  this  analytic  procedure.    First  the 
average  growth  measures  presented  are  based  on  the  best-fit  lines 
projected  through  each  individual  student's  available  data  points  for 
a  given  measure.    Second,  the  fits  of  these  lines  to  the  data  are,  In 

?*!!fPaJl*ff1p1?  9°0d'  out  they  d0  not  ^present  the  whole  story,  as 
indicated  by  the  varying  degrees  of  unexplained  variance. 

The  Assessment  of  Instruction 

The  Instruction  provided  the  target  sample  was  documented  through 
two  major  Information  sources.    The  first  was  through  regular  class- 
room observations  (approximately  five  to  six  per  year)  employing  the 
Reading  and  Mathematics  Observation  System  (RAM0S1.   The  second  was 
tnrougn  regular  reading  teacher  Interviews  (approximately  three  per 
year)  employing  the  Reading  Teacher  Checklist  (Checklists). 

The  observation  Instrument  consisted  of  a  number  of  distinct 
categories  of  Instructional  Interest  (delineated  below).  Associated 
with  each  category  was  a  set  of  mnemonic  codes  that  detailed  the 
contents  of  the  category  (e.g.,  under  the  category  of  Instructional 
Focus,  a  large  set  of  codes  were  used  to  describe  the  possible  foci, 
from  letter-sound  correspondence  work  to  whole  word  recognition,  to 
text  comprehension).    For  each  minute  of  observation,  the  observer 
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entered  the  codes  describing  the  classroom  activities  under  each 
category   thus  providing  a  minute-b>-mi nute  account  of  the  cfl«m«« 
instruction  observed.    From  these  sources  of  instructional  dltl 
tldlCtltV0t*  th%^^,and  ?uantity  0?  mstrua  oS  J  t  3  espect 

fro.  the  observation-basedl^e^ 

^ffoSlTrrgp.       nUWber  °f  StUd6ntS  C°nta1ned  1" 

Classification:    the  level  of  the  Instructor's  formal  training 
ranging  from  minimal  (vo'unteer)  to  mid-level  (   S  r  ShI 
substantial  (substitute  teacher!  rlTrc.  uLfiT^!?! 

ijole:    the  level  of  formal  Instruction  provided,  ranging  from 

(facilitation)  to  substantial  (direct  Instruction). 

Subject  Matter:  the  amounc  of  reading  generally  required  bv  the 
JuolJcOelnrtaught,  ranging  from  minimal  (class  bJs  nlss  art) 
to  mid-level  (science,  mathematics)  to  substantial  (reading)! 

Instructional  Focus:    the  relative  explldtness  of  the  Instruc- 
sub^egTes?  "*  Strateg1eS  ^]o^  1n  th™  1nst?uct?5n2f 

Letter-Sound  Unit:    the  relative  explldtness  of  the 
instructional  emphasis  placed  on  decoding,  ranging  from  work 
on   so  ated  units  (auditory  discrimination,  lette?  rec™gn?- 
fl^L  1etter-name  *«rk)  to  non-expl1c1t  letter-sound  pairing 
whole  word  recognition,  spelling  practice)  to  explicit 
etter-sound  pairing  (letter  cluster-sound  recognition, 
letter-sound  recognition,  spelling  pattern  recognition). 

Word  Unit  -  Meaning:   the  relative  explldtness  of  the 
j^tru^Tpr«iipTias1s  placed  on  word  meaning,  ranging  from 
low  (dictionary  usage)  to  mid-level  (noun  derivative 
compound  words)  to  high  (antonyms/synonyms,  vocabulary 
enrichment).  * 

Sentence  and  Text  Units  -  Meaning:    the  relative  explldt- 
ness or  trie  instructional  emphasis  placed  on  sentence  and 
text  meaning,  r&nging  from  low  (literal  facts)  to  mid-level 
(story  sequence,  predicting  events)  to  high  (major  Ideas, 
making  Inferences). 

Technique:    the  type  of  technique  1r.  which  skills  of  visual  or 
auditory  pattern  recognition  are  presented,  as  either  parts-to- 
whole  or  whole-to-parts. 

Language  of  Instruction:  the  languaqe  used  1n  Instruction 
delivery,  ranging  from  all  Spanish  to  alternating  usage  of 
English  and  Spanish  to  all  English. 
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Materials  (Primary  and  Ancillary!-    the  ar.ount  of  text  contained 
in  the  materia  s  used,  ranging  from  minimal  (art  material  taoe 
recorder)  to  mid-level  (phrase  card,  chalkboard)  to  subs  anUat 
(basal  reader,  library  book).  auo««ntiai 

Activity/Task:  the  level  of  formal  language  demand  reaulred  bv 
particular  activity/tasks  In  three  1nst?uet1onr!ubilt!!^MeJ: 

Non-Instructional :    the  type  of  Instructional  activity/task 
?ncteU^  "T  n?fruct1ona1  (clean-up,  wait  time)  Jrty/task' 
Instructional  (all  other  activity/tasks). 

Independent:    the  level  of  formal  language  demand  for 

act  vity/tasks  classified  as  independent  work,  ranging  from 

nil  !!n      dictation,  writing  answers)  to  substantial 
(test  taking,  creating  writing). 

Listening  and  Responding  1n  Group:    the  level  of  formal  Ian- 

SiKnJErt  f°r  SctivMasks  classified  as  ?1stenTng  ,2 
responding  1n  groups,  ranging  from  minimal  (music  activity. 

!.!£2*?awi,«t!  m1?-1eve1  (wtch-liittn.  listen-story)  to 
substantial  (listen-lecture,  discussion-speak). 

AUentlon  (Collection  Years  1-2):   the  attention  of  the  instruc- 
tionaTgroup  as  rated  relative  to  the  activity/task  required, 
ranging  from  low  to  medium  to  high.  equirea, 

Number  of  Nonengaqed  Students  (Collection  Years  3-5):    the  number 
of  students  contained  m  the  Instructional  group  who  we-e  not 
engaged  1n  the  activity/task  being  conducted. 

Productivity:  the  rated  productivity  of  the  Instructional  group, 
ranging  from  low  to  medium  to  high. 

Noise:  the  leve'  of  noise  as  rated  relative  to  the  activity/task 
required,  ranging  from  low  to  medium  to  high. 

Over  the  five  years  of  data  collection,  1640  observation-based 
summaries  for  Individual  target  students  were  obtained  (iz93  In 
English  reading  and  347  1n  Spanish  reading,  the  difference  reflecting 
the  predominance  of  English  reading  offered  to  these  students). 

For  the  Interview-based  summaries,  the  particular  dimensions  of 
l!S^UCJl!Scas?!!$ed  for  each  Individual  target  student  matched  those 
of  the  RAMOS  with  the  following  exceptions,  wnicn  were  not  appropriate 
for  the  teacher  Interviews:    Subject,  Technique,  the  set  of  student 
response  Indices  (Attention,  Number  of  Nonengaged  Students,  Productiv- 
ity, and  Noise),  and  transitional  activities  (Act1v1ty/Task:  Non- 
instructional).    Two  additional  categories  not  found  1n  the  observa- 
tions were  Included  1n  the  Interview: 

Number  of  Basal s:  the  number  of  different  basal s  planned  for  use 
in  tne  delivery  of  the  Instruction. 
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internal:    the  relative  ranking  of  the  target  student's 

lfu?£SPZ  i   :eSp€?t  t0  the  V'  ?ev9e1  expecutons 
?L?5   ba  .    read1n9  series  employed,  ranging  from  low 
(below  grade  level  expectations)  to  m1d-1evel  (It  arZL 
level  expectations)  to  high  (above'gSj.  lUil  (2pES 

tl£f  Sffij!?9  f°I  faCh>  deta11ed  '"'onnatfon  Sdi r  t2  In  t  uc-" 
ft  21  !  d°.fhlnteire^  (us1ng  the  saMe  cod1"9  scheW  e^Syed 

ItrSlgJ™ }'tK  twS!wee I'Zli^**^9*  t0  *  to  ealh 

^4      v  uv%  ine  two-weeK  period  covered  by  the  Interview     n^r  fh. 

obtV!l^rnAfKdaJa  5o11ect1o«.  1943  1ntervlL:Sased  ,C^ac°!! /he 

and  lS5?yS1S,)5,Ir-t1?na!  1nd1CeS  (f0r  both  the  observation-based 
MI  :f*h  !d.Summar1es)  rePr«ent  a  set  of  Instructional  dimen- 

sions with  respect  to  both  their  quality  (reflected  In  thl  ill it? J. 
magnitude  of  the  scaled  values)  and  quantity   ref^c  ^d   n  thl  pi  cent 

the   nXruStli.   U  !2  iff  ?  "?  ?ya1u,lt1on  of  the  appropriateness  of 
?h 'J"! u^l° n.»  as  the  skills  of  the  students  In  a  given  group  may  be 
such  that  certain  types  of  instruction  are  obviated.   However  this 

III™ VTi  ePr0V!;rfla,b??1S  fH°P  ""J51"9  tha  k1nd  of  1^rurctfSnS 
dSlnid  In  ttU  ll\Tmi  a"S  quant1ty  re1at1ye  t0  the  Amnion 
of  whShlr  ol  L?S2:  %"?  subse3u??t  ana1yses  provided  assessments 

£etn^?^  1nfluenced  the  9rowth  of 

1ndlJJeJlnJ]c?Ml?n  the  des5r1Pt<ve         based  on  these  summary 
n  IhP  iJt!nJl^U$Sed  fel0W-    Hweyer'  these  1nd1c«  *™  not  employed 
1"  J?!  I"?f9rat:1re  analyses.   Rather,  aggregated  Indices  based  on 
lS5l2al2r  iSS"?"*?'  J^^tly  for  both  the  observation  and 
J2Fi!l  22l     ?Kf°r  Enq1  Sh  and  Span1sh  read1n9  Instruction  within 
each)  were  used.    The  summaries  derived  are  described  below. 

were- Th?a?eannnJLCtrSJJ?nt1f1 6(1  J."  th«  English  observation  analysis 
HE'.nMn.r'JEV*?  t1mC,*  f"  1?dex  of  read1n9  t1me  students 
"ndex  3 aSwJ  fn-f     Ster1!1S'  (b)  d1rect  9r0UD  instruction,  an 
•Ef\5  ?   !C5  1nstruct1on  that  was  aimed  at  groups  rather  than 
individual  students,  (c)  the  quality  of  formal  language,  an  index  of 
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TrnltZ*}  !angua?e  dT?dS  made  up0n  the  Students,  (d)  the  amount  of 
decoding  Instruction,  (e)  student  productivity,  (f  the  use  of 

J&7oS^p:  "d  (9)  < b6r  °f  *~  constituJU  an 

*i»-^i?^2llgt5,fi!5!l1u,d  1"  T  Span1Sh  Nervation  analyses 
were.    \aj  quaiuy  of  formal  language  (corresoondlna  tn  tho  *h^/ 

So9    !     a^r.der1?edh  (b)  d1^t9group  iSKSIJl^tST.SiS 
English  factor),  (c)  engaged  text  time  (the  first  Enallsh  f52?  im\ 
number  of  students  (the  last  FnaH«h  /  »  tn9nsn  factor),  (d 

(the  fourth  Enallsh  f!rtnJ?    liVl     factor).  (e)  amount  of  decoding 

without  an  English  correspondence).  p  w     czor  a,So 

The  five  factors  1dent    led  1n  the  analvslc  *f  th*  t^n.i,  t  * 
view  Hata  wap»*    /»\  +k*  ».     *   i        analysis  or  the  English  Inter- 
view aata  were,    (a)  the  ai  ,unt  of  comprehension  Instruction   (b)  th» 
qua   ty  of  formal  language,  (c)  the  amount  of  seatwork   (d)  the 

EJEt!!H",ry  mateMalS>  ^  (6)  the  ^groupvo^bulary 

the  analysis  ^"VPS?1"  d\ta»  the  f1ve  '"tors  Identified  In 
tne  analysis  were:    (a)  the  amount  of  decoding  instruction  (the 
complement  of  the  first  English  interview  factor),  (b)  the  amount  of 
seatwork  (corresponding  to  the  third  English  factor  .  (e)  tSTSSalltv 

t°eacPhr  M^cat^6  1ST  En9l1Sh  faCt0r)»  <d   "I  ZoTiT* 
teacher  s  classification,  which  was  also  associated  with  the  exDl?cit- 

!S\U  JE!  dec?d1"9  1"Struct1on  planned  (no  English  "respondence 
c^rrespond^nceT"      *****  1nStruct1onal  ^  &  Engl?lh 

Integrative  Analyses 

A  gross  analytic  strategy  was  selected  to  gain  some  Initial  sense 
of  the  overall  structure  of  the  data  base  Unking  precursor  ski  Is  and 

re iffii  rv"  11  ;Md1n9, aeh1w"»«-    This  approach  is  be  ?  vlSIid  a s  a 
prel  m  nary  analysis  of  an  extraordinarily  complex  data  base  - 
multiple,  yearly  student  assessments  in  the  domains  of  cognition, 
language  and  reading  (1n  both  English  and  Spanish  for  the  latter  two) 
fd  *?hc?XtenSlV?  rearl*  instructional  data.    The  prlm^  goal s  ' 
n  JIM  *  y5  S  mn  (a)  t0  dete™1n«  the  degree  to  which  the  several 
f«I d#S °;Jnd15es^re  consistently  related  to  the  outcome  variables 
and  (b)  to  evaluate  the  structural  patterns  of  any  such  relations. 

The  primary  outcome  measures  employed  1n  these  analyses  were  the 
nine  summary  Indices  obtained  from  the  nine  subtests  found  in  the 
IRA5,  analyzing  English  and  Spanish  performance  separately.  For 
convenience  1n  Interpretation,  these  Indices  may  be  grouped  Into  three 
major  categories:    (a)  oral  language  (Vocabulary  Definition,  Narrative 
Listening  Comprehension,  and  Expository  Listening  Comprehension),  (b) 
Word/Sentence  Decoding  (Vocabulary  Decoding,  Synthetic-word  Decoding, 
Synthetic-word  Spelling,  and  Sentence  Reading),  and  (c)  Reading 
Comprehension  (Narrative  Reading  Comprehension  and  Expository  Reading 
Comprehension).  1071 
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For  each  year  that  a  student  was  tested,  a  deviation  was  coirnui-Prt 
between  each  of  the  student's  IRAS  measures  ind  the  aggregate  g?ow 

^r2C.kJnde^SUnwn!r1zln9.avera9e  Penance  during  that  year.  Te 
IRAS  devotions  for  each  year  were  then  submitted  to  a  regression 
analysis  In  which  the  predictors  Included  (a)  precursor  Indies  (oral 
language  classification  at  entry  to  school  and  previous  yeTr'rDe?for 
ma**-  on  the  corresponding  IRAS  measure)  and  (b)  Instructional  mZ/" 
sions   the  nominal  reading  program,  the^bservat1on!basld  J  d 

a  loss  of  Information  about  the  longitudinal  character  of  Sing«  In 
reading  achievement.   Likewise,  there  1s  a  loss  of  InfoniatlS!  Sou? 
the  configuration  patterns  relating  changes  In  Inst rScTlSn  to 
changes  1n  achievement.    Other  analytic  procedures  are  Jo»1b1e,  but 
they  require  more  resources  than  were  available  for  these  anal yies, 

betweeneinl1  <l? <S°  ^ regress1on  ?na1yses  P'oper,  the  correlations 

SSl^fj^^sc^ow.10"  °f  MCh  °f  the  ^^rla^s  Is 
Precursors 

The  first  precursor,  oral  language  level  on  entry  to  kindergar- 
ten, Was  determined  for  both  English  and  Spanish  as  a  two-level 
tluTln \?  d1an1sf11t>  based  on  teacher  ratings.   As  It  happened  in 
•nt^  /ra1  JanQua?e  ""P**""  "«  virtually  Independent  on 

fS?iSirtlnJfr9frt,n'   Ana1ySeS  of  var1ance  co^ucted  for  each  of  the 
IRAS  longitudinal  measures  with  English  and  Spanish  language  ratings 
as  the   ndependent  factors  showed  that  the  English  IRAS  measures  were 
generally  affected  by  the  English  language  rating,  and  the  Spanish 
if?h  ullV"  ST6  9enfra11y  af^cted  by  the  Spanish  language  rating 
!l!5  llttli  e)f1delnfe  °f  systematic  Interactions  ftween  the  two. 
Accordingly,  In  all  of  the  regression  analyses,  oral  language  as  a 
precursor  was  simply  represented  by  the  corresponding  language  rating 
around  the  median  split.  *   *  s 

A  student's  achievement  level  at  the  end  of  a  given  school  year 
is  genera  ly  related  to  performance  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
Accordingly,  an  Index  of  previous  performance  was  Included  as  a 
precursor.    From  second  grade  on,  the  corresponding  IRAS  deviation 
served  as  tne  Index.   For  first  grade  achievement,  the  Alphabet  Knowl- 
edge subtest  from  the  Stanford  Foundation  Skills  Test  (SFST)  was 
employed.    For  English,  awareness  of  tne  letter  names  1s  known  to  be 
correlated  with  later  reading  achievement,  for  reasons  that  are  not 
entirely  clear.    The  distribution  of  scores  on  this  subtest  was 
blmodal  1n  this  sample,  replicating  earlier  findings,  and  so  this 
precursor  was  reduced  to  a  dlchotomous  contrast. 
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Instruction 


Two  Indices  of  a  student's  status  in  a  bilingual  readina  nmnr>m 
were  employed  in  the  regression  analyses.    The  fi?st  was  tne'to'tal 
number  of  years  of  assignment  to  Spanish  reading  instruction  of  anv 
sort  (ranging  from  0  to  5),  and  the  second  was  a  dichotomous  var?2bU 
indicating  whether  the  student  was  assigned  to  Spanish  SadlnZ 
instructs  during  the  particular  Instructional  ySr  undJ?  JSlysls. 

Specific  Instructional  dimensions  were  based  on  the  seven  ramos 
and  the  five  Checklist  factor  scores.    English  Instructlonar^rL 
were  used  In  the  regression  analyses  for  English  IRAS 
Spanish  summaries  for  Spanish  IRAS  deviations.  aviations  and 

Attendance  data  were  provided  every  year  by  the  districts  for 
each  student  and  the  percentage  of  days  attended  during  the  qiven 
instructional  year  was  used  as  the  Index  of  school  attendance? 

Finally,  since  the  study  was  conducted  at  six  different 
distr  cts,  a  set  of  orthogonal  contrasts  were  introduced  as  the  last 

ftS  Iff  ctYtlT!l~  aI!talre;  ^°rder  t0  assess       oth'er^tiJ  - 
bite  effects  that  were  not  Included  as  part  of  the  other  Influence 
(I.e.,  the  pre:ursor  and  Instruction  Indices).  mnuencrs 

Summary 

a>*>  l^™"*?*  thf  daia  analyses  allowed  various  perspectives  on  the 

JJn?^;"^^  rW?  fr0m  these        be  seized  below  for  both 
English  and  Spanish  indices  as  follows.   First,  the  linear  growth  of 

lint?  ?i  n,?Pal  1Ln9Uaie  Sk1lls  aS  assessed  tn™9h  various  la- 
ments wl  1  discussed.    Second,  descriptive  data  on  the  reading 

instruction  received  by  these  students  will  be  summarized.    Third,  for 

reading  skill    the  following  will  be  discussed:    (a)  descriptive  data 

on  entering  "reading  readiness"  skills,  (b)  the  linear  growth  o?  sTu! 

JlJiL!    ♦  re?P€Ct  *!, con,P°nent  rMd1n9  skills,  (c)  the  relationships 
between  entering  -eadlng  readiness  skills  and  subsequent  linear  growth 
in  the  various  components  of  reading,  and  (d)  the  relationships 
between  linear  growth  m  Spanish  reading  and  linear  growth  m  English 
reading  for  the  various  reading  component  skills.    Mnally,  the  rela- 
tionships of  entering  skills  and  Instruction  with  subsequent  reading 
achievement  will  be  discussed  as  revealed  1n  the  integrative  analyses 


ORAL  LANGUAGE 

The  students  1n  the  bilingual  sample  were  deemed  by  their  schools 
to  be  Limited  English  Proficient,  as  determined  by  their  performance 
on  a  standardized  test  of  oral  proficiency  given  1n  the  Fall  of  their 
kindergarten  year,  and  they  were  therefore  enrolled  1n  bilingual 
kindergarten  or  first  grade  classrooms  when  they  entered  the  study. 

As  noted  above,  three  types  of  language  measures  were  used  1n  the 
study:    (a)  an  oral  language  proficiency  test,  (b)  teacher  ratings, 
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o..   Sltf  differences  were  also  observed  in  the  patterns  of 
language  choice,  both  at  entry  and  over  time? 

o..   The  student's  oral  language  proflclenev  wjiHah       k  *u 
languages,  as  a  functlo'n  If  ShTt5jT3f  me e  £51*, 
language  proficiency  test  versus  teacher^t?ngs)  S  well 

versv.  discrete  Items  that  required  short-answer  responses). 

°"   SScS°S;^.2  teacher/at1ngs»  the  oral  language  profl- 
Smh?wM  k"??,  appeared  t0  underestimate  the  students' 
ability  in  bo*h  languages  at  entry  and,  at  higher  grades  to 

•WT^  En9l1sh  ab1l1t1es  aSd  ^fifW 

i nUmber  0f  cr1t1ca11y  Important  Instructional  Issues  surround 

d"9     u%a\"^snLntPro7atrLOT°n?  ?heSe  15  the  ^^"oUneSofSUardre°  Jte 
dren!CCS  J  Jt?vSr^es°  k°?t*^TO 
ized  oral  language  proficiency  tests,  have  beenwfJe  y  erltSfSS 
bSiS^i^S  d1ssat1sfact10"  -1th  ihese  .Sir! J  « Ise f rm  the 
rl  touTcS  ttifSiiK*  d°  n0t  Pef1eCt  the  tota11ty  of  'h«  Kg  age 
d"n's  abllnJ  2  lJSi°?S,S'  n°ur  d°  they  ade^*tely  predict  ehll- 
tK  5m«U  Si  ♦£  f°m  1n  the  3ch°o1  ""log.    Further  dissatisfac- 
tion arises  from  the  concern  that  formal  testing  of  young  children's 

JT^SJ"  ?2  be  TSUMng         things  other  tSaTla  agl 
.J;:.96  6ra1  read1ness  'op  school,  knowledge  of  test  taking)  Sub- 

™  who^o?n?tSA  J!eh.!»  teachers'  ^tmgs*  have  been  ma      ed"  by 
some  who  point  to  the  "human  element"  that  comes  Into  Dlav  with  *Lh 

Plans'";  JEFiLr  Iree  SP6eCh>  "^^voJS'some Ve  t  al 
tlons!  yP     °f  measures»  but  they,  too,  have  their  11m1ta- 


ISSUE:   Valid  Language  Assessment 

HndJo?  2lVlCh  Staffi  fu11y  aware  of  the  limitations  of  the  various 
kinds  of  measures  and  of  the  hazards  Involved  in  oral  language  assess- 
ment (given  the  state  of  present  knowledge  about  what  const  iStSSJl 
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language  proficiency  and  how  to  assess  it),  employed  multiple  measures 
in  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  reasonably  accurate  index  of  each  student's 
ora    language  abilities  and  patterns  of  language  choice  over  time 
Analyses  of  the  oral  language  data  strong! y%„«np,t  .h!,0^^^^,. 
exist  ng  measures  by  thAefvas  nrovide  UoJl 
xo  oase  educatlonal'decisions.   Use  of  a  variety  nf  *V[J  °"  -.1^- 
ano  procedures  car,   we  believe,  provide  a  re^n^hl/ir;^i:^HS"r^f 
the  student's  oral  language ^ftmkk     However  n?nr? 
consuming  and  requires  ski  1 1  and  expertise  that  often  is  not  reldl  v 
available  within  most  school  districts.  ly 

IMPLICATIONS:    Given  that  results  of  oral  language  assessment 
figures  prominently  in  a  number  of  educational  decisions  regIrd?Sg 
schooling  practices  for  language  minority  children   e.J  ,  ?dent  ?ica- 
tion,  program  placement,  termination  of  special  services  further 
researches  urgently  needed  to  determine  not  only  effective  but 
£racti|al  means  for  assessing  the  oral  language  proficiency  of  young 


ISSUE:   Language  and  Instructional  Prograa 

W!!5!I<??am1?i?9  1an9ua9e  as  a  Precursor  skill  for  reading  achieve- 
ment, additional  Instructional  issues  emerge.    F'rst   to  what  extent 
does  the  child's  language  at  the  time  oTent  v  into  .rhnnMpt^f  ! 

non-tngnsh  language  backgrounds  who,  at  entry  into  school,  score  at 
?Pi  ?i2  a  P^eterml ned  cutoff  score  in  English  on  the  district- 
selected  oral  language  proficiency  test  are  placed  in  a  bilingual 

^na^wPr°?raT'  wh)Ch  1mp11es  some  use  of  the        lang^ge  (e.g., 
Spanish)  for  Instruction  for  some  given  period  of  time.    Thus  the 

l^ULherC      "°?  °"f  °f  access  t0  the  but  rather  the  accuracy 

and  aoequacy  or  the  information  on  which  placement  decisions  are  made? 

IMPLICATIONS:    School  districts  should  be  strongly  encouraged  to 
use  multiple  kinds  of  data  from  various  sources  1n  arriving  at  deci- 
sions about  the  placement  and  Instructional  treatment  of  language 
minority  children.    A  formal  language  measure  can  provide  one  kind  of 
information;  professional  judgement  of  school  personnel  about  the  stu- 
dent s  language  characteristics  1n  both  formal  and  Informal  settings 
in  the  school  environment  can  provide  another;  the  student's  academic 
performance  can  reveal  further  Information;  and  home  language  surveys 
and  educational  histories  contribute  additional  Important  data. 
Hence,  oral  language  proficiency  test  scores  should  not  be  the  only 
(nor  even  the  primary)  source  of  1  formation  on  which  decisions  are 
made. 

Second,  to  what  extent  does  the  child's  language  at  the  time  of 

entry  into  school  determine  the  actual  Instructional  program  

delivered?    me  teacher's  perceptions  nf  fh>  cnTITl  abili- 
ties and  instructional  needs  determine  to  a  large  extent  the  instruc- 
tional treatment  delivered  to  the  student.    Therefore,  1n  bilingual 
classrooms,  use  of  the  home  language  for  Instruction  for  a  given  child 
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or  group  of  children  will  vary,  both  as  a  medium  of  instruction  *oa 
for  support  within  the  classroom  environment.   Inder  J?£  SlSuKn.1 
bilingual  education  programs  is  the  belief  that  read  ng  is  a  sin5 S 
process  and  that  having  learned  to  read  in  one  language   readlna  n 
■kS2?SgJn23  Jun?ls9e  I?  fsmafter  °f  trf?s^^1ng9rndgeextlndd!nn  e's 

initial  reading  Instruction  1s  orovldL  in  ♦III!  Ifl  y     ?  their 
Therefore,  traditional  Jl  1    u5   Jrofram  mly  orov idT^i  ?I?Ua9e;, 
instruction  1n  Spanish  for  chlldreS  XTre^leaTlv  Soan?  .ftLES!"9 
and  are  limited  1n  their  English  skills  at  the  So  nt %!  t 
ing  instruction  1s  begun  (Jually  In  f  Irs"   rad!)     I ?  e   ™  nt^" 
.JKnt".*   ihniSfePU^  °oV?hS.Pcr;V!deJ  f?P  -PP^Imiielyon^tSfr  6  the 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

nstructlon'al  decisions  result  K  initial  rSdiLPl^^^VT 
English  for  the  majority  of  the  students.   9  instruction  in 

»»t»nrT?r?  °f  '^f  1n  th*  ?rT™  1s  a1so  d«t«nn1ned  to  a  large 
?o«  in  Jn  5?/!   ifh'  ferl:eP^ons  of  a  student's  readiness  to  per- 

tTZteirt aJd  t"hl9  I.SlC!aS'r00m'  "  r11  aS  b*  Pr1or  Instructional 
treatment  and  the  student',  progress  1n  acquiring  Enqllsh     In  th* 

p££  Z?«£F\7?  *  ^"ream 

SIS  IJJhli  55.  ?I  their  k1nder9apten  year,  presumably  because  they 
had  either  made  rapid  progress  1n  acquiring  English  and  were  therefore 

Enno L1m1t;d  En9!1Sh  Prof1?1ent  or  bJcausI  the??' 
Ull     nli  111s.had  bee?  underestimated  In  their  entry  language  assess- 
ment,   other  students  In  the  sample  scored  low  in  both  languages  (or 
were  perceived  by  their  teachers  to  have  attained  less  than  adequate 

t°hra  IffliTrSi  0Prnt.  1n.?1ther  langua*e)«  and  1t  was  pre  5med 
that  English  reading  Instruction  would  be  as  appropriate  for  these 

rlilJlS  ?n  I??  d  Sp?n1?h  read1ng  instruction.  PYet  other  students  who 
IITJiSI  M.*b11!?9Ua   'l***™™*  1n  «nt  g-ade  and  received  initial 
read  ng  Instruction  in  English  may  have  gained  sufficient  skills  In 
English  to  begin  such  Instruction  but  were  deemed  In  need  of  support 
in  the  home  language  In  other  curriculum  areas.    Thus,  contrary  to 
popular  belief,  not  all  children  enrolled  In  bilingual  classrooms 
receive  reading  Instruction  1n  their  non-English  home  language.  Of 
the  students  1n  the  present  study  who  did  receive  Spanish  reading 
instruction,  most  remained  1n  such  reading  programs  for  at  least  two 
years. 

IMPLICATIONS:   Given  that  teachers'  perceptions  determine  to  a 
large  extent  the  Instructional  treatment  delivered  to  children, 
teachers  should  be  knowledgeable  about  and  have  significant  Input  into 
the  oral  language  assessment  process,  particularly  as  1t  relates  to 
entry/exit  decisions. 

Teacher  training  1n  the  area  of  oral  language  assessment  needs  to 
be  strengthened.    Such  training  should  equip  teachers  to  be  astute 
observers;  they  need  training  not  only  1n  how  to  observe  language 
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behavior,  but  also  1n  the  content  of  what  to  observe  (e  a  social 
persona  ,  and  cognitive  aspects  of  era!  languaoe  prof  ciencv  as  well 
as  the  linguistic  dimensions).  *      onciency  as  well 

Research  1s  needed  that: 

o..    focuses  on  how  to  train  tethers  to  be  better  observers  of 
observe/6  includ1n9  the  cont^t  of  what  1s  tJ  be 

°"    ?!!!!71!!IYr1terIa  tMChers       In  making  placement  (group- 
Ing)  decisions  for  reading  Instruction  within  a  class  and 
for   nstruct  ona  treatment  decisions  relative  to  each  of 
the  Instructional  groups. 

°"    !JlnInMi4°n  'f*  s!a£e  If*1-  how  tMchers  ™*  decisions 
*SJ  Jhi  1l1?9Ua\ani!n?11*h  as  a  Second  L«9««ge  students 
ItMtl  l  !Xfentit0  ^1ch  those  dec1s1ow       congruent  with 
state  and  local  policy;  and  Identifies  ways  In  which  rules, 
regulations,  and  teachers'  decisions  may  converge  In  order 
to  arrive  at  consensus  among  practitioners  and  regulatory 


ISSUE:   Language  Development  and  Reading  Acquisition 

,  Jo  »hat  extent  does  the  child's  language  development  at  th»  time 
of  entry  into  schooLafject  subsequent  readfno  acMiiiSmM   Th»  1 

itraiUr?  I?  reP!et?  ^  studl"  tnat  *™  »ho™  «  wderate-to- 
!rM^l! t1o[!sh1f  between  oral  language  development  and  reading 
achievement.    Knowledge  of  the  language  being  read  is  at  the  heart  of 
the  reading  process.    Reading  1s  a  derived  skill  In  that  1t  builds 
upon  oral  language  and  requires  the  translation  from  writing  to  a  form 
of  anguage  from  which  the  reader  already  Is  able  to  derive  meaning. 
to  learn  to  read,  children  must  bring  their  knowledge  of  the  spoken 
language  to  bear  upon  the  written  language.   A  well -developed  system 
of  oral  language  assumes  a  functional  vocabulary  and  the  ability  to 
discover  the  structure  and  meaning  underlying  spoken  utterances.  It 
also  assumes  a  rudimentary  ability  to  reflect  upon  language  that 
allows  children  to  discover  the  properties  of  spoken  language  that  are 
central  to  the  correspondence  between  its  written  and  spoken  forms 
(e.g.,  awareness  of  relatlonshlos  among  words  In  text,  as  well  as 
among  higher-order  structural  units  such  as  clauses  and  sentences). 
Children  who  do  not  hav,  a  well  developed  understanding  of  the  conrnu- 
nicatlve  process  at  entry  Into  school  often  experience  difficulties  in 
learning  to  read  and  therefore  fall  below  the  school's  expectations  1n 
their  academic  progress.    In  the  present  study,  the  oral  language 
skl'.ls  of  approximately  25*  of  the  students  In  the  sample  were,  at 
entry,  rateo  relatively  low  in  both  languages  by  their  teachers. — 

IMPLICATIONS:    School -based  preschool  programs,  along  with  parent 
Involvement  components  of  school  programs,  have  gained  support  as  a 
means  of  enhancing  the  language  development  of  young  children,  with 
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inV       att*nt10n  to  staff  development,  instructional  focus,  monitor- 
ng,  and  funding,  such  programs  could  significantly  advance  the 
language  development  of    high  risk"  youngsters  and  should  therefore  be 
made  more  widely  available  to  low-Income  language  minority  s^udentl. 

Research  1s  needed  that  examines  the  effects  of  preschool 

sbstass  says  s^war"^  - 

INSTRUCTION 

A  coordinated  system  of  classroom  observation*  **a  ♦ 
views  provided  rich  Ind  extensive  dm  TtZ" nn?u?t1onIf  *L  11 
each  target  child  received  over  the  course  of   hfs   5y  "'^  major 
findings  concern  ng  the  dimensions  of  Instruction  assessed  In  Z 
?tudy  are  summarized  below.  1  tne 

Of  the  250  bilingual  students  1n  the  sample.  70  students 
began  reading  Instruction  1n  Spanish.    Of  those   «ol  r^vL^Lh 
reading  Instruction  for  one  yea'r  bc^rebe&^rrS'  oln  ^  ' 
reading;  others  remained  1n  Spanish  reading  for  two   three  or  fo..r 
tSlM-g?152.m0$t  66109  t™sfe"«*  f  Engl?shf^^e.d7ngt!;y^1^0^0of 

QenerJlliyfl^2L^lH1rhir!Ctl0nahdata  5u"*sts  that  the  teachers 
genera  ly  Implemented  the  Instruction  they  had  planned,  as  Indicated 

Xi2  C*lT.?tCh  b'tWefn  the  1nstruct1on  Observed  and**?  tSachTrs 
loanlsS  i„S  tLuS  9°!n9  t?1d0  dur1"9  *  S^en  period.    Instruction  i„ 
Spanish  and  English  was  similar  1n  terms  of  the  Instructional 
dimensions  assessed  1n  the  study. 

follows-96"6™1'       1nstrtiCt1on  de11v*r*l  nwy  be  characterized  as 

o..    The  size  of  the  Instructional  group  for  reading  ranged  from 
about  TJ  1n  the  early  grades  to  about  15  1n  the  later 
grades. 

o..   The  teacher  (as  opposed  to  an  aide  or  some  other  "Instruc- 
tor   was  associated  with  the  target  students  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  time. 

o..   The  role  played  by  the  teacher  tended  to  be  one  of  facilita- 
tion (rather  than  direct  Instruction)  1n  the  aggregate. 

o..    The  language  of  Instruction  tended  to  be  English  during  the 
English  reading  classes  and  Spanish  during  the  Spanish  read- 
ing classes,  but  with  some  English  used  during  the  Spanish 
reading  period. 

o..    About  half  of  the  Instruction  time  devoted  to  reading 

Instruction  during  the  first  and  second  grades  was  focused 
on  decoding;  this  fell  to  about  30*  by  fourth  grade. 
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This  instruction  tended  to  involve  non-explicit  letter-sound 

worn  aafi«Hh,9rHade  ieve1  (e'g"  ch11dren  ™  shown  a 
word  on  a  flash  card  and  were  asked,  "What  does  this  word 

say?   or  were  asked,  "What  is  the  name  of  this  letter??) 

ittle  explicit  letter-sound  work  was  observed  (1.e    d  rect 

nstruct  on  in  or  practice  on  tasks  that  requiridlhe  child 

ana  relate  n  to  its  graphic  representation). 

°"    IJl!ia?0Unt  °f  V"*  ^  00  deve1°Pir'9  wrd  meaning  was 

o,.   About  30%  of  the  instructional  time  was  on  Instruction  in 
«reri!!,!;9      sent«nc«  and  texts  (comprehension)  in  the 
first  three  years,  with  a  slight  Increase  In  the  fourth 
year. 

The  quality  of  this  Instruction  was  fairly  stable  across 

f^'J!"?^5  ?e5erf11y  non-«xPHcit  (e.g.,  favoring  a 
focus  on  literal  facts  over  making  Inferences) 


o.. 


t^n£Tn?fnt  accounted  for  «b°ut  half  of  the  Instruc- 
tion Iir* J?irIn?  the  f1r$t  tm  yMr$»  dr0DDinQ  t0  about 
3bX  m  the  following  years 


2M  It  ofA°t?}  language  demand  (i.e.,  the  extent  to 
which  the  activity  or  task  required  Interaction  with  con- 
nected Instructional  text  either  oral  or  written)  observed 
in  both  Independent  and  group  work  was  low,  starting  at  a 
relative  y  low  level  1n  the  first  year,  and  Increasing  to 
mid    ta/el  by  the  last  two  years. 

°"    '*e  Primary  materials  used  in  Instruction  tended  to  be  basal 
readers  accompanied  by  workbooks,  worksheets,  and 
chal kboard/paper/pend 1  act1 vl ties . 

'  .    The  number  of  nonenqaqed  student"  was  low;  productivity  was 
rated  medium  each  year,  wnne  noise  tended  to  be  low. 

In  summary,  for  both  the  English  and  Spanish  observational  data, 
instruction  was  largely  conducted  by  a  teacher  acting  1n  a  role  of 
facilitation.    Over  Instructional  years,  an  Increased  reliance  on 
group  work  over  Independent  work  was  seen.   Much  of  the  early  grade 
work  was  focused  on  decoding,  declining  1n  the  latter  Instructional 
years.    The  quality  of  this  Instruction  tended  to  be  non-expl1dt  as 
little  Instruction  dealing  specifically  with  letter-sound  correspon- 
dences was  seen.    Little  Instruction  1n  vocabulary  was  observed, 
although  that  which  was  observed  tended  to  be  quite  explicit. 
Finally,  instruction  1n  sentence/text  meaning  complemented  the  time 
devoted  to  decoding,  showing  a  small  Increase  over  Instructional 
years;  like  decoding,  this  Instruction  was  generally  non-expl 1cit, 
favoring  a  focus  on  the  literal  facts  contained  1n  the  text  material 
as  opposed  to  a  synthesis  of  Its  major  elements. 

9 
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One  of  the  most  important  findinqs  reveal »h  in  that* 

for  the  student.   For  comprehension  ~J  JrtJ™.!      (,)  >r°  1s°u*ed 
degree  to  which  text  structure  Is  "loTJtid    222  JSTT*!  Jhe 
decoding  and  comprehension  Instruction  slh  f0r  both 

aggregate,  low.   Thus,  the  task  of  d.fi™?-?„!  Jl  citnes?        1n  the 
tlonshlps  expressed  1n  S  S   ruct?on'oT ft  el  25."SR,fi"fh~,a- 
student  with  relatively  little  Instructor  ass Istlnce! 

analysis  (In  their  order  of  strength)  1nelJS\f|l?fii12?^11,h 

o..    Engaged  Text  Time,  an  Index  of  reading  time  where  student* 
were  engaged  with  text  materials.  students 

°"   Si!?"  5l°llp  Inst™ct1on,  an  Index  of  direct  Instruction 
delivered  by  an  Instructor  and  which  was  aimed      grouSs  of 
students,  rather  than  individuals.  9  P 

°"   de^nJ,  2LI0~1  i;n*»«9t,  a  measure  of  the  formal  language 
demands  made  upon  the  students.  "  8 

°"   StnL°tf0D?n«JiR9;/  °f  thC  re1at1ve  of  time 

devoted  to  Instruction  1n  decoding. 

°"    Z^ll\tyl  J"  Jnd6X  0f  the  cond1t1ons  promoting  high 
individual  student  productivity. 

o..    Secondary  Materials,  a  measure  of  the  relative  usage  of 
secondary  materials.  9 

°"   ?^r*°r.Studen!s'  an  1ndex  of  the  number  of  students 
constituting  an  Instructional  group. 

was  •XiIr2^lSM510?  dIrlVed  fr0m  the  Span1sh  observational  data 
fil*  5  111  11  !haJ  d!r1ved  from  the  ER911sh  observational  data,  with 
varlaSiJ     ThI,I.fIet?r,»e0nt?ln1n?  mn*  0f  the  same  component 
deluded?*  a°t0rS  1dent1f1ed  1n  the  Spanish  analysis 

o..    Quality  of  Formal  Language  (corresponding  to  the  third 
English  factor  derived). 

o..    Direct  Group  Instruction  (the  second  English  factor), 
o..    Engaged  Text  Time  (the  first  English  factor). 
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o..    Number  of  Students  (the  last  English  factor). 

o..   Amount  of  Decoding  (the  fourth  English  factor). 

o..    Secondary  Materials,  an  Index  of  both  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  secondary  material  usage  (only  tangential lv 
related  to  the  sixth  English  factor).  ™9w*"y 

°"   SldMi  i«CS!?/a?°:  I1*10?  an  Eng11sh  correspondence , 

iiSwsr  y  ndex  of  the  number  °f  management 

Although  these  factors  are  Interesting  in  their  own  riant   their  m»in 
function  was  served  in  subsequent  analyses  wSere^hey  JS^es^ed 
nstructlonal  dimensions  1n  order  to  ascertain  the  degree  to  Shicn 
instruction  was  related  to  student  achievement  in  rSdiTS.   Tht  Sis- 
Si's  ?Jpo0rt!  *"  re1at1onsh1Ps        *  to  a  latter  sect!  of 

seoar!!elvPa!l;hi;nLE!:9l1$f  tMChi:  1nt«rv1«"  d«a  were  also  analyzed 
separately,  and  1n  both  analyses,  five  factors  were  derived     The  f<u* 

factors  Identified  1n  the  English  ana lys "  incited  the  fSliowlUj: 

°"   ?!';i!!;LOr/0mfre!!en!1on:  5  Measure  of  th«  re1at1v«  amount  of 
planned  time  to  be  devoted  to  Instruction  in  comprehension. 

o..   Quality  of  Formal  Language,  an  Index  of  the  formal  language 
demands  required  by  the  planned  Instruction 

o..    Seatwork,  an  index  of  the  relative  amount  of  time  to  be 
devoted  to  Independent  seatwork  as  opposed  to  group  *yrk, 

o..    Primary  Materials,  an  index  of  the  planned  usage  of  primary 
materials.  v  3 

o..   Group  Vocabulary,  an  Index  of  the  relative  amount  of  time  to 
be  devoted  to  group  Instruction  1n  the  meaning  of  words. 

The  factor  solution  derived  from  the  Spanish  Interview  data  set 
was  similar  to  the  English  Interview  solution,  and  Included  the 
following  five  factors: 

o..   Amount  of  Decoding  (a  compliment  of  the  first  English 
factor).  " 

o..    Seatwork  (corresponding  to  the  third  English  factor). 

o..    Primary  Materials,  an  Index  of  the  quality  of  the  primary 
materials  to  be  employed. 

o..   Decoding  Teacher  Classification,  a  factor  defining  the 
relative  educational  training  of  the  teacher  expected  to 
deliver  decoding  Instruction  (which  was  associated  with  the 
explidtness  of  such  planned  Instruction). 

um 
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°"   gN?oubprs?2e?tUdentS*  "  1ndeX  °f  the  re1at1ve  '""Pactional 

Thus,  these  factors  represent  indices  of  the  1 n<t mrt < u 
■  the  study's  target  children  (with  respect  to  both  olalltS  12 
quantity)  along  a  number  of  dimensions  that ,  bJ  hypXhesfs  Should  h. 
critical  for  the  development  of  reading  okllVloSe  ear?;  graces 

HEADING 

Span??!!!     "*  '  SUCh  9r0Wth  W"  nK,nitored^  ">oth  English  and 

Pre-reading  Skills  Development 

knowleSSr^d"?.???!''?1  ski11Vhat       critical  to  acquiring  new 
knowledge  and  skills  (e.g.,  attention,  memory,  verbal  fluency  effects 

JJ<11  •"I  Mrn  ng)  ape  a  set  of  independent  component  skiffs  thlt 
Jeco  t0  th€  ?c?uisi^»  "  re.d°^?enfhese  inc  d 

h!n?2129,   *    l"eanin9  or  vocabulary,  sentence  and  paragraph  comore- 
JZ M?it6Xt  comPrehensi°n.   Assessment  of  the  stud eats'  Re- 
reading .kills  at  entry  Into  the  study  revealed  the  following: 

JlllL  *    IS  t0  56g  "     tera°y  acquisition  -  they  did  not 
appear  to  be  academically  disadvantaged. 

o..    Approximately  one-half  of  the  sample  of  students  came  to 
school  knowing  the  letter  names  of  the  English  alphabet, 
which  has  been  found  to  be  a  good  predictor  of  early  English 
literacy  exposure.  ' 

o..    Knowledge  of  the  Spanish  alphabet  was  negligible,  but 

expected,  given  Us  different  treatment  1n  the  language  and 
culture.  *  3 

o..    Sight-word  recognition  was  minimal  1n  both  languages,  but 
higher  1n  English  than  1n  Spanish. 

o..    Visual  matching  skills  were  already  highly  developed. 

o..    Auditory  segmentation  skills  could  readily  be  acquired  with 
familiar  words  by  most  of  the  students,  with  higher  perfor- 
mance with  English  words  than  with  Spanish  words.  The 
transfer  of  this  skill  to  novel  items  was  difficult  for 
some. 
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o..    Vocabulary  knowledge  was  high,  with  slightly  greater 
strengths  in  English. 

°"    H?tUri!!Ml!!!!n510n5  °f  scnoo11n9       text  (as  measured  by 
listening  comprehension)  appeared  to  be  new  to  many. 

o..    Visual  matching  tasks  and  the  metalinguistic  task  of 

auditory-phonetic  segmentation  possessed  a  degree  of  trans 

t«Isb1Jl2iSf  "•Vf'       la?9UageS'  SI1lngu1s??c" 
i£uL2£"!  vocab"Ia:y  """I**  and  comprehension  were 
Independent  across  (but  not  within)  the  two  languages- 

SlRfif  ^"5^  and  V9htmW>r6  r"ogn1t1on  tended  to  be 
related  across  the  two  languages. 


Reading  Achievement 

Tne  Interact1ve  Reading  Assessment  System  -  iras   as  used  to 

'2SSLS  tU,,H,OI,enU  °'  rMdJn9'   Standard  ze^  re  5?ng° 

achevement  scores  were  collected  yearly  wherever  available.  Sum- 
maries of  the  data  obtained  from  these  measures  are  presented  Mow. 

IRAS- English 

°"   Xi.*?  ?lfera11  ,sa?p1**  the  students  entered  first  grade 

w  th  English  oral  language  skills  that  exceeded  the  expecta- 

il2niS  °  !he  ?rowth  track  model  but  9rew  1n  accord  with  the 
model  predictions;  thus  oral  language  skills  were  above 
grade-level  expectations  throughout  the  primary  grades. 

o..    The  decoding  skills  of  the  students  were  minimal  at  first- 
grade  entry,  and  they  showed  subsequent  growth  that  was 
above  grade-leyel  expectations  (progress  1n  spelling,  how- 
ever, was  slow);  thus  decoding  (of  isolated  words)  was,  like 
oral  language  skills,  above  expectations  throughout  the 
primary  grades. 


o..    Decoding  fluency  may  have  presented  problems  1n  reading 
connected  text  as  by  second-grade  exit,  the  average  student 
had  a  reading  rate  of  less  than  two  syllables  per  second. 

o..   Reading  comprehension  was  about  half  a  grade  level  below 
expectation  at  entry  and  showed  growth  slightly  above  the 
expected  rate;  thus  reading  comprehension  was  found  to  be 
slightly  below  grade  level  expectations  throughout  the 
primary  grades.   At  fourth  grade  exit,  the  overall  sample 
was  projected  to  be  within  a  half  grade  of  that  expected  by 
the  growth  track  model. 

o..    Students  who  came  to  school  with  relatively  lower  English 

skills  showed  greater  growth  1n  English  oral  language  

capacities,  and  they  showed  a  convergence  in  such  skill  in 
late  fourth  grade  witu  those  students  who  entered  with 
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higher  English  skills.    However,  the  high  English  entrv 
to  Jxjandl!  1  adVantage  in  decoding  ""tinued 

'    Jkn?!1!!?1*  re]at1on  "as  found  between  entry  level  Enolish 
hiah  Fnoid«!!arrat1ve  rea,l1ng  prehension  1n  English  The 

cmr\ K  5nesnJir(ir°tUPtS:tered  f1rst  grade  "1th91  reading 
fSJIk  IIJH  at  the  exP«cted  level,  while  the  lo2 

Irt  h  raJes^ld^St^Jf;^'  *!  levels  bilow  oxpectailSn. 
urowtn  rates  did  not  differ;  each  proceeded  at  the  ratP  of 

about  rliif  S.SI9?  E  ?l1!h  entry  group  was  Projected  to  be 
tatEnl  III  ?hl  ?J,T\ab2Ve  the  growth  track  ^el  expec- 
JI.  ;^ml'bll!i,fn9,1,h  9P0UP  «  Pr°jeCted  t0  be  about 

l^iTSJt         r?1?1*1*  higher  Spanish  oral  language  skills 
at  entry  Into  kindergarten  had  gr&Tates  in  English 
reading  comprehension  that  exceeded  those  of  students  with 

tllat1?!ly  l0W?:  entr*  sPanish  oral  skills.  Sis  suggests 
that  although  the  development  of  English  listening  "21"! 

kfl  r^1Lnn°JShd1?r  |fV,thm  9r°UpS»  datively  hTgPhlr 

Fnl     !h  $     ^  $?   '    Cntry  Pr0ffl0te  thC  9pOWth  Of 

English  reading  comprehension. 

IRAS- Spanish 

5nJh?K°Veral!  sample»  the  st"dents  entered  first  grade  with 
Spanish  oral  language  skills  that  exceeded  the  expectations 
of  the  growth  track  model  but  grew  at  half  the  expected 
rate;  thus  oral  language  skills  were  above  grade  level 
expectation  at  entry,  but  were  projected  to  fall  below 
grade-level  expectations  during  the  primary  grades. 

The  decoding  skills  of  the  students  were  minimal  at  first- 
grade  entry  and  showed  subsequent  growth  that  was  sllqhtly 
above  grade-level  expectations  (as  in  English);  thus 
decoding  (of  Isolated  words)  was  above  expectations  through- 
out the  primary  grades.    Progress  1n  spelling,  however,  was 

As  1n  English,  the  data  suggest  that  decoding  fluency  may 
have  presented  some  difficulty  1n  reading  connected  text. 

Reading  comprehension  was  a  grade  level  below  expectation  at 
entry  and  showed  growth  that  was  only  half  the  expected 
rate;  thus,  reading  comprehension  was  found  to  be  substan- 
tially below  grade-level  expectation  throughout  the  primary 
grades.  K  ' 

Entry  level  skills  1n  Spanish  were  related  to  reading 
performance  in  Spanish.    The  low  Spanish  entry  students 
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25.!?!.  Ill    9rade  f?  1eSS  Sk111  tha"  the  high  Spanish 
group  in  the  areas  of  formal  language  and  decoding   but  sub 
sequent  growth  did  not  differ.    For  reading  compr2hens?on 

sk      'of  th.9M^  S!  ?.r!ater  formal  1a"9uage  and  decoding 
skills  of  the  high  Spanish  entry  group,  their  qrowth  in 
reading  ^prehension  was  able  to'proc'eed  ai  a9g?«te 
rate.   This  rate,  however,  was  substantially  below  tha* 

SSfS2  IMfK"?!  *?*  ~*'  »!J  W  S  U 

that  the  major  difficulty  for  these  students  was  not 
decoding  skill,  but  rather,  skill  In  dealing  "th  S.  formal 
language  aspects  of  text.  "  "      ine  formal 

Relations  within  and  between  TRAS  Measures  [English  and  SpanUhl 

°"   ?«lllnb?h!!  E;HIih  aId  Sp?n1sh-  tht  ^Utlonshlps  found 
between  the  component  sca<**  can  h*  <iffm»r<»**4  ! 

The  highest  r.TXlonsh1ps  ^Z^vTS^^H  ^ 
? JS2iniJ?lM  ^,th*  thre«  ^o/sMllTreis  assessed 
beS  JCS'Sl^Sl9'       /Md1"9).   The  corr"""n1 
Sf,If!  l  l     areas  wre  strongest  for  decoding  and 

$2,wha!  "Mker  betv,Mn  forSal  language  and 
reading   and  weakest  between  decoding  and  f6rmil  lanquaae 

decoding  and  formal  language  skills  are  relatively  Indepen- 
dent, with  both  needed  for  growth  In  reading  coJ.p?ehe^lS. 

°"   |^J°rrelat10n^ipattern  between  th«  E"9"sh  and  Spanish 
indices  was  as  follows:   skill  In  decoding,  and  to  a  lesser 

dh?iree;  1"  read1ng'  "as  related  acr°»  the  two  language! 

J  111  J!T1Tian9Ui9t  (a$  €xpected>  generally 

unrelated    There  was.  however,  a  general  trend  for  stronger 

SnllJl!"!  Iff  5tWeen  a  g1ven  En*l1sh  task  across  the  set  of 
?M   ?  !a$5S        comPared  to  those  relationships  for  the 
same  given  Spanish  task  across  the  set  of  English  tasks  .! 
this  suggests  that  literacy  development  in  English  may  be 
more  readily  transferable  to  Spanish  than  from  Spanish  to 
English. 

Relationship  between  Pre-reading  and  Reading  Achievement  Measures 

The  correlational  patterns  between  the  pre-reading  measures  and 
the  reading  measure  (IRAS)  was  as  follows:  measures  ana 

o..   Knowledge  of  the  letter  names  of  the  English  alphabet  at 
kindergarten  was  found  not  only  to  be  generally  related  to 
English  literacy  skill  at  first-grade  entry,  but  also  to 
subsequent  growth  1n  d~od1ng  and  reading  acquisition. 
Knowledge  of  the  letter  names  1n  Spanish,  however,  did  not 
carry  such  widespread  predictive  power  for  Spanish  literacy 
development,  neither  for  entry  skill  nor  for  subsequent 
growth.  ^ 
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o..   Kindergarten  entry  skill  in  decoding  and  oral  lan«...„. 
related  to  such  skill  at  first-grade  entry  iuMn  lit*"" 
English  and  Spanish;  hut  for  English   some  of  th«.  I 
skills  .ere  further  related  to  ! II E ?1 

r9er^nV9rrKl",0n  "  *  "3         'W2|l  ST* 

°-  r^M;r^u?0:„dc!rre,it,o"s-  ,«"s,9°, 

Standardized  Reading  Achievement  t»<»c 

standardized  reading  achievement  tests  1n  English  may  be  summarized  as 

0,<   Jill!0!?*""  !n  Engl1sh  1nd1c«t«d  that  the  students  in  the 
overall  sample  entered  first  grade  just  slightly  be low 
luTt  ™1"P«t««oni  and  showed  growth  which  2«°Jlso 

wlI95^.?;UW.eXEICtaJ1??-  8y  fourth  9rad»  *x1t.  the  ample 
was  projected  to  be  a  full  grade  level  behind. 

°"  sAkiii!1IIi5a!!Lrfl;t1on/as  found  between  entr> level  Ingush 

skills  and  reading  performance  1n  English,  as  measured  by 
standardized  reading  achievement  tests  1n  English.  The  low 

exn^?«TP  ST  Kf1r$t  9rade  *"*  bel°"  tSrt 
expectation,  with  subsequent  growth  that  gave  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  grade-level  Improvement  for  each  year  of 

i?t2it,0?#   ^  h1gh  En9l1sh  9rouP  began  «rtt  grade 
Jill? htIj  af?VL?Pa?e:level  exPectat1ons  and  grew  at  a  rate 
TJt  "I  JllTl*  ff1?  Thus,  at  fourth-grade 

!  5!.5  gf  En?1Jsh  entry  group  was  projected  to  be  about 
a  half  grade  level  behind,  while  the  low  English  entry  group 
was  projected  to  be  slightly  more  than  one  grade  level  below 
grade  norms* 

ISSUE:   Pre-reading  Skills  Developer*  and  Reading  Achievement 


.  ¥m  To  what  extent  does  the  child's  pre-reading  skills  development  at 
entry  affect  subsequent  reading  achievement!   A?  nnt«i  ^  TJT?! 

^27  W*fca!oui  llterac*  at  eRt^  <nt0  sch001  h«  an  mSct  on 
iJ?^™??9  ac;1eve~"t  both  in  the  early  stages  of  literacy  acqui- 
•d^ZeSV."   ^^/"^"S  "hlevement.   An  Important  questlJn  for 

in  UtSUl  l^*VnStJtCVjn-  Ch?nge  the  relat1ve  levsl  of  attainment 
in  literacy  that  1s  predicted  oy  Individual  differences  between  chil- 
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sltlon  of  literacy  1$  related  to  the  11% ill  LP7°9reSS  1n  the  ac^ui- 
to  children.   The  problem  rl  Ss   hoSeMr  '  2h1  d"^10"  delivered 
prepared  at  Entry  to  take  advant^ Twhlt  the  "Si1 
yrogresTaT-Ehe  rate  of  anon.*  i.wi;i? \ *m  ,?  scno?  ?a$  t0  o/f»p 
Instruct  on:  children  [^f^^M^mn^PoT^  *°r  '  J™"  ^ 
even  If  thev  progress  at  K  i  nliuf  i  ..!  lit.  .       SES 1nrl 

Induction   Eh^  .mi  Tja  ,„hh,|  ll.fir,        T0*!1'       *  L 


a n  instruct  lona'pf rack " i n'^h "Jh!"?"* ch1 1  d,«"  "'ten  get  locked  \ 
other  students  ^  t  a  ^oweV'Jace"5 tK luVl  ^      e  " 
as  well  as  those  of 'other,  foTthfi?  dJ?? J?*?!^ «"»  "Potions, 


as  well  as  those  of  others  foTthem  Liu  V^K  »«  exP«ct  

Instruction  delivered  Is  such  thl^h^        and  the  ran9«  of 
tunltles  to  learn  more   h   '5  °»or- 
needed  to  become  fluent  readers.  9         *  Sk1lls  and  content 

^■Pln7"e^  1s  *0  f1nd  ™" 

pared  to  benefit  from  Instruct?™  ch11aTen  bec""«  botter  pre- 

the  early  y.ars  s  ™  t  C    "k  J  I£l22,2t1n>  ^  groSth  1n 
population  of  their  own  aae    SIiiX.?  i,w1th  the  general  sch°ol 
expand  the  know?edge™d  2xp% Ir^SirS^01  P/09™"  could 
demlc  learning.    Further  X  *  nf^!d  for  s^sequent  aca- 

mstructlon  ana  Instruction!  k  !!Sept  Jf  *b111ty  9™Plng  for 

close  scrutiny.    s"h  SrMnlLfoJJ? ^!   "J**  t0  be  sub>cted  to 
interest  of  l£  acn  evlng9*  ude  ts     pnMir"  **>  n0t  *  1n  the  best 


ISSUE: 


Rate/Pattern  of  Language  and  Reading  6rowth 


the  SIsic  sRrtSPl'S  JhS^l!*?*  ?f  f1ve  have  ach1eved  conSl  of 
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ti^i0"6  eXamf>1e  ^?  '!  J?  With  the  ^fractional  rules  (0P  interac 
tional  requirements)  of  the  classroom.    Although  therTannM  c  ?n  k 
no  significant  "transition"  involving  grammar   ph^  ogyT  eveS 
vocabulary  in  a  given  language  between  that  rLn..i^  iti 
in  the  home  and  In  the  school?  dlff^nSfdS  Scur^il or  communication 
the  Interactions  that  take  place  In  tht  JL,  2„!fSJJl!he  ?ature  of 
there  are  differences  1n  the  relatlv^^e'cy  TSSl'JlT' 
tion.    For  example,  the  three-part  £ruc?urt  Sf  the  Z>lt<L  nt*riC' 
sequence  (teacher-pupl  1  -teacher ),  ocL"rw1th  far  Sr2^    !  answer 
the  classroom,  as  do  pseudo-qu stlSnf  Sere  ?h   asker  WJ^i^  ^ 
^answer  (e.g.,  Teacher:    ?h1s  1s  \  ?Z%?e°  Tu^U™ 

Second,  the  role  or  status  of  the  Dartldnantc  a***«-  «.u 
settings.    In  Interpersonal  commmlLtlo'n   typlcTo?  the  h<^ 
child  shares  the  responsibility  for  Initiating'  Sp1«.  therms*  1 

\^\flSJf  neT  1nfo"«t1on,  and  meaning  is  oftw  snorted  Sv 
shared  knowledge  of  the  event   «  w*n  *c  k!  T  suppurtea  oy 

situation  in  w?Hch  tSe  elc^elaK" p  £  °Q  tTtt  Sv" HV*' 
true  1n  the  classroom.   Most  often  the  teacher  is  t^oilTSitl  tn, 
and  assumes  the  authority  role  -  the  student  li  thVn.Jfnf.il  l!  0p 
flow  of  new  Information  is  a  one-way  event  ?knowli5L^  5hl"t;  *Ie 
not  be  shared  by  the  child);  2nd  25tS?Sl JSE-T 

Third,  the  conversat<onal  structure  of  classroom  talk  Htfr-re 
partly  due  to  the  pedagogic  motivation  that  unSerTfE  mJch  Sf  tSe  talk 
at  school  but  also  due  to  the  special  requirement of^fn*nan«  of 
order  1n  conversation  Involving  large  nSbers  of  part™  pantT  Thus 
children  must  learn  a  set  of  discourse  rules  that  are  reSuIr*  for  ' 
J52  Jart1°.Ular  Se!t1ng  (e-9-  how  t0  successfully  engag2  thTteacher 

SSt  ™„nftf°  a°qUire  the  n6CeSSary  1"Put  for  Earning9;  when  and  Snder 
what  conditions  a  turn  can  be  successfully  negotiated;  how  to  deal 

with  H^rnJI  !^    ^J6Se  S2ec1al  aspects  of  communication  associated 
with  classroom  activities.    Success  1n  school  1s  dependent  upon 

m  n3UcaMl SIS!  2S  ?<       ?^  °f  V"*™  d1"°urse  rules^  nd  for 
schooling?  '"j0r  learn1ng  taSk  1n  the1r  earl>  of 

«-th  Jh!eC°I!d  c!laract«r1stic  of  "school -related"  language  has  to  do 
re«ntthI  "  6  f^h  cnt?rPretaJ1on  of  ^nguagt  1n  different  contexts.  In 
rif  ?   ^K?!1!  haS  become  1ncre«1ngly  clear  that  users  of  language 
thTlh!  Skil  ,ln  b0th  the  natural  and  formal  domains  of  speech  and 

uSSL  Jhildr!n*  hav1n9  bMn  ra1sed  1n  the  1nformal  -nd  intimate 
language  of  the  home,  come  to  school  with  linguistic  skills  character- 
istic of  natural  language,  but  It  1s  formal  language  that  1s  used  in 
oral  discourse  1n  the  classroom  and  1n  the  textbooks  of  school,    it  1s 
this  form  of  language  students  have  to  acquire  1n  order  to  make 
academic  progress. 

«n«  fiLT!^  °f  scholars  studying  the  relationship  between  language 
and  thought  have  drawn  a  distinction  between  the  use  and  Interpreta- 
tion of  language  used  in  face-to-face  communication  and  language  that 
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is  used  autonomously.    In  the  former,  the  language  used  is  «imnnrt.H 
by  contextual  and  paralingulstic  cues  and  is  tn^refS"  ie  s  d«endlnt 
on  the  specific  linguistic  forms  ...^  for  1ts  interpretation  tlln  Tt  " 
is  on  tne  expectation  and  perception  of  the  sneak.r'c  inio^; 


To  a  considerable  extent,  formal  education  1s  concerned  with 
teaching  the  child  to  process  and  to  produce  those  wletlis  of  Lk.n 
and  written  language  In  which  meaning  Is  autonomous W  r«r!  eStea 
Growth  in  language  equips  the  child  to  use  language  JviSl'Sllv  to 

ences.    In  the  acquisition  of  literacy  and  the  sooken  tnim  «f  i™i 
language,  children  learn  to  assign  inning  to  thS  fngu?sTlc  foS  ier 
se  and  are  made  consc  ous  of  the  process  by  which  p 

a  difficult  process  for  many  children,  since  1t  requires  learning  to 
view  and  to  use  language  1n  a  new  and  expanded  way?  9 

As  noted  above,  the  oral  English  skills  development  of  the 
comorra.h«nS?TPl?  °f  "iSS1*  in  (•«  assessedlh  rough  listening 

t^TeZtl  1S],Sroe!tfid  £  8  rate  that  exceeded  the  expectations  !f 
ilfwgr?f  ?  k  20de  *u  The  student*  "»de  considerable  progress  not 
only  1;  learning  English  grammar  but  also  In  acquiring  the  dimensions 

?f  rll  $  ^°ric1ency  referred  t0  above  "  "school-rJlated-  TJSguwe 
(as  reflected  in  teacher  ratings  and  ratings  of  audlotaped  language 
samples;  also  Klee,  1984).    Their  oral  Spanish  sHl  $.  l"cont?!st 
proceeded  at  only  half  the  expected  rati^nT^!   ro  ecte! i  J  ?  1 
below  grade-level  expectations  during  the  primary  grades.   The  lesser 
growth   n  oral  Spanish  skills  can  be  explained  in  part  by  the  MS 
that  only  about  one  third  of  the  sample  received  varying  amounts  of 

d  1:  sJln!I\1"  th«  wly  grades,  conS;eluSn"y  a 

disproportionate  amount  of  the  Instruction  for  the  entire  group  was  in 
English  over  the  course  of  the  study.   Nonetheless,  mastery  of  a 

I?U,P  b6y?!!?  that/equired  f°r  Interpersonal  communication 
takes  time.   Even  with  considerable  emphasis  on  English  reading 
instruction   n  the  classrooms  In  the  study,  the  oral  English  skills  of 
ih!»  !J  f!!9  1!   e"try  9roup.  while  showing  greater  growth  rates  than 
that  of  the  H1gn  English  entry  group,  did  not  match  those  of  their 
Cf!atl!']?        En911sh  Proficient  peers  until  late  fourth  grade. 
This  finding  lends  support  to  other  research  that  suggests  that  1t 
takes  young  children  several  years,  on  the  average,  to  approach  grade 
norms  m  cognitive/ academic  stills  In  tnelr  second  or  weaker  language 
Uummins,  1983).  a— a- 
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While  growth  in  oral  English  skills  proceeded  at  a  rate  that 
exceeded  expectations,  entry  oral  language  skills,  nonltfil!**   L  . 
Pervasive  effect  on  various  aspects  of  rlading  acMeJement  ?hese 
skills  were  associated  with  entry  level  skill*  in  ZIIaI*  \    ?  e 
English  and  Spanish;  students  who  entered  I  h  r»iffi°d W l\both 
Skills  tended  to  have  relatively  qre^er .fin  R  FI5F™?,er  ora1 
students  with  relatively  W  orll  Sill     1  V™2eCOd1n9  than  did 

s^^th^ 

level  expectation  and  were  found  to  bJ  abSvI  anS.  SSI? Unl^Ji 
in  decoding  throughout  the  primary  grldJs     s2cS  !el?^nSefat1 00 

of  decoding  skills,  Inadequate  word  analysis  ski!      less  tha?  * 
adequate  development  of  oral  proficiency   limited  In J  ♦  * 
structure,  and  Insufficient  u?e  of enaMIng1?!  t^p S£ M  jJrJSSl.s 
(e.g.,  use  of  context  cues,  noting  overriding  theJe°? ^djSt" 
-eadlng  rate  to  the  purpose  of  the  task).  aojusting 

th»  agareQate»  English  reading  comprehension,  as  assessed  by 

Jbl^^nC\^*^aSure  (1^^ Showed  growth  that  was  Ightly 
«bove  the  expected  rate.    However,  the  students'  entry  level  readlna 
comprehension  skills  were  such  that,  progressing  at  the  rSe  of  a  year 
of  growth  for  a  year  of  Instruction,  their  reading  comprehension 
pMmaJy^grlde's!1"  bel°"  ,m1  Rations  ISSSSm l  t£ 

Oral  language  entry  skills  were  shown  to  be  substantially  related 
to  performance  In  reading  comprehension.    Students  who  entered  Llth 
relatively  high  English  oral  skills  also  entered  with  bltte?  develLd 
reading  comprehension  skills  and,  while  growth  ra?es  did not  d1ffi?P 
SlutS!/?0  9r0UpS:  the  advantaqe  of  th«  high  English  group  at  entry 
r^HSnl!  *  5on$l!l«ntly  h19h«r  level  of  achievement  in  heading 
comprehension  for  this  group.    On  the  other  hand,  children  who  entered 
with  relatively  higher  Spanish  oral  skills  had  growth  rates  1 n  English 

fe«  2ii°S2?22l0Ii,Jffi  fxcJede?  Jhat  0f  Student$  **  entered  "ith 

■JJ*        developed  skills  1n  Spanish.   These  findings  suggest  that 
children  who  come  to  school  with  well  developed  oral  lano^oe  skills 
.  ..fll  fa  !r  i0Zn  lanq"aqes  h«ve  an  advantage  In  learning ITTSSh — 

w?t ^l3Lr?;  "  Mlter  °ral  ^'1Sh  entr*  s8HMs  "re  ^associated 
with  nigner  entry  reading  comprehension  skills,  and  higher  oral 

Spanish  skills  were  associated  with  greater  growth  In  English  reading 

comprehension  (but  not  with  entry  reading  comprehension  level). 

i  f1"?)1^  for  standardized  tests  of  English  reading,  higher  entry 
oral  English  skills  were  associated  with  both  higher  English  reading 
comprehension  entry  skills  and  higher  growth  rates.    Spanish  oral 
skins  had  no  Influence  on  either  entry  level  comprehension  skill  or 
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growth  rate  on  standardized  English  reading  achievement  tes's     it  <c 
generally  expected  that  effective  instruction  *  1  TSducl  at' least  I 
year  of  Improvement  for  a  year  of  Instruction     Fnr  Mnh  rn«iii!  V 
students,  who  for  the  most  part  rec!  5*  thS?  Initial9^"?™*  ,ntry 
instruction  in  English,  growth  m  Englflh  reading  an oacS*  the 
expected  rate.   For  low  English  entry  students   rJE  «f  ? 

practl^s^Sfl^ult^  fH%i^6ntS  I?  the  $tudy'  Presem  ch00l1«9 
?«t*  oIMIJJf     11  LJ;/Md1ng  ach1«VM»nt  on  perform  tU  .-based 
tests  projected  to  be  within  a  qrade  level  of  mxnmrtMtin,  > .  ♦JTr  rr. 

of  fourth  grade,  with  students  3ho  !ntj?ed  wit!  hiJhfr  d 

English  skills  projected  to  be  sllgStiJ  aboJ.  graJe  five  'exwJta 
^2tnSd<fJ:Ji;ndaSl2€d  read1n*  Khltviwit  tts'ts  thl  J?ctu?S  u  s'ome- 

ESi  **   12  °V,ra11  sa,"ple  18  Pp°J«*«d  to  be  about  a  gradT 

level  be  r ♦  expected  norms,  with  the  high  English  entry  grouo 
approaching  grade  level  nor  s  by  the  en?  of  fourth  gride? 

Several  studies  (Ooebler  I  Mardls.  1980-81-  ton?*!*?  1077. 
leyba,  1978;  Rosier  a  Farella,  1976;  San  DlegoCltJ  fchooV  ilk- 
Tr0^k*'  }'8J;  H1111g»  1985>  ^99«t'thtt  th??ul   Le???s  of  ??U1al 

^'f  ruction  in  the  home  language  often  are  not  apparent  urtl 
11%  arL«°  h!V?  ??C*1ved  Such  '"""Ktlon  are  In  t£e  later  elem^l 

5 2'.  A  f01  °*"up  stuc*  of  »tudtiits  in  this  study  could 
iStwtfSS!  9      1nt°  th*  lon9-term  «ff«cts  °f  lingual 

t*  JlrV?S\  SOme  18tVdtnts  1n  th«  study  »«re  deemed  by  t..4lr  teachers 

nnffU  S dJ?  0Jal  Ungua?«  sk111s  1n  both  th«1r  ho«»  language  an5 
English  on  entry  Into  school.    Since  entry  oral  language  skills  were 

esl2r^  5l„aSS°Clated  J1thkread1ng  Performance  In  ImpSrtlnt  ,yH 
research  that  can  assist  schools  In  working  effectively  with  such 
studerts  appears  to  be  warranted.  ' 

i1m11^rly•  «ffect1v«  "*ans  for  increasing  the  reading  rate 

itStSL  iTZLH  Chrdren  from  "^-English  language  backgrounds 

L^uJLbljtt!tlf1I-  and  c<r!/n1cated  t0  twehtrs.  as  less  than 

tiTilr  IS  2nritW       be  1:"ped1n*  growth  1n  reading  connected 
text  for  such  children. 

ISSUE:  Transfer  of  Skills  Across  Languages 

..-„J°  *i?at  tX?'nt  d°  knmtfl^q«        f»H»  gained  In  one  language 
transrer  to  similar  tasks  in  another  known  language?   Under!  v?.w 

^rJULl1 1°n? 1  ^ 51 1 J n?ua  1  <duCit10n  is  th«  Pr«»^e  that  reading  skills 
ln        !!  '"'"■'Jwtructloii  In  the  home  language  can  be  transferred 
to  reading  in  English  and  that  children,  having  learned  to  re?d 
successfully  in  their  home  language,  can  be  taught  to  read  a*  the  same 
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and  skins  associated  wtth decoding  a™9?eUted  kJ™ i'2.Vkn°!""!<|9e 
guages,  as  are  those  assocfated  with  olew  f  2Jf™  i.f?!.twJ4"- 

InltlSw'SV!!?;  I"*  PraCJ1C'  of  tMch1n9  ch11dr«"  ^  read 

Howeve^  in  cZ2ntMangua?!  appeap$  t0  *  ^catlonally 

part  cJuhJ  22  SSTLfSI1?-   Ufr!f0r'»  ltsson  •"vlronmentsr 
pdrticunriy  as  tney  relate  to  participant  structure*   h»v»  I* 

c?« rf^^l?  W*"  *«  KSTn's  JnTs  °r ding 

c  « 'J2  wfJi  P I*'  w11I  b*  I"™***  «  applicable  In  the  English 
fli"  and,        v«rsa-   Such  b«1ng  the  case,  this  would  suggest  that 
JS  EL  J  ul?  be  Cl0se  coord1"«t1on  between  those  doing  the  Instruction 
foVS. S.  TOrnlna^I^^99?*5  that  P'"^    andShlJ  " 


INTEGRATION  OF  DATA  SOURCES 
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4„e-Th!,study  assessed  th«  ^gree  to  which  various  entry  skills  and 
•MITE  IS  t2ZmA"*f"  COuld  account  for  «bov! Vbtlii  aviflge 

read  no  sk?f?s  STS!!"!!  yT  n$pect  t0  the  set  of  com^ 
reaaing  skins  that  were  of  primary  Interest  (decoding,  Ustenlna 

comprehension,  and  reading  comprehension).     *aecoain9»  ns"n1n9 

.mii7?!  pr!d1ctor  variables  employed  Included:    (a)  entry  language 

£  IJJEE?  °n  tMCher  :at1ng$)»  (b)  t«k.spedf1c  entryysk1 11  (based 
J™1?"        performance  for  the  relevant  task),  (c)  nan  nil 

IhIJS10"!1  "JY"  (!'':*  the  numb,r  of  years  of  SpanlshVea!  ng 
Vrlir1  1nt?  «xclus1v«  English  reading  Instruction),  (d) 

r2!2!  Hf  fLV"*  and  quant1ty  of  1nsfuct1on  received  based  on 
factors  derved  from  the  classroom  observation  and  teacher  Interview 
o..«),  and  (e)  student  attendance.    In  general,  these  variables  were 
qui;*  successful  as  predictors  of  skill,  accounting  for  75%  to  95*  of 

^strucr;aon"l1yneae?s:  ^  ™S  1  ""h  °f  the  ^ 
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w.Ha£l!dJn..Jh!  corre1at1on  and  regression  results,  the  predictor 
variables  of  kindergarten  entry  language  sk111.  oerformance  Zriln  *h 
previous  year,  and  jhe  quango  and'SIlUv  of'riSfnnT 

^r;?ts?o^[°;2ayrs:elafa  Lo  r"d,,,y  MM  ^  inS 


iry  of  the  English  Relationships 

o..    English  kindergarten  entry  language  skill  Is  associated  with 

literacy  skills  assessed  throughout  the  early  grades. 

o..   Knowledge  of  the  English  alphabet  at  kindergarten  entry  Is 
strongly  related  to  decodl ng-based  literacy  skills  St  first 
grade  exit,  Independently  of  oral  language  entry. 

°"   cm?  9lv;\l1ttra?y  ?k1ll»  entp>  sk111  1s  elated  to  exit 
inn  l:JnV "cp«as1n9]y  so  over  grade  levels,  thus  suggest- 
li?,!5at4!iu?ents  tend  t0  become  academically  "locked  in 
place"  with  Increased  schooling. 


o. 


Enrollment  In  Spanish  reading  programs  1s  generally  nega- 
tively associated  with  acquired  English  literacy  skill  (but 
much  of  this  re  atlonshlp  1s  due  to  entry  level  dlffer- 
r0??':  il?epe  1s  some  1nd1c«*on  of  relatively  superior 
English  literacy  skills  at  fourth  grade  exit  for  those 
students  with  longer  (longitudinal)  enrollments  1n  such 
limited)        9  Pp°9pams  (though  the  fourth-grade  sample  Is 

o..   Relationships  for  both  observed  and  planned  Instructional 
dimensions  suggest  that  (a)  literacy  skills  are  advanced  by 
Instruction  that  makes  strong  formal  language  demand*  on 

SiU?jrlS'  %  ^J™*100  tnat  ""Ploys  primary  materia    .  and 
by  Instruction  that  engages  students  1n  work  with  text  mate- 
rials; and  (b)  comprehension  skills  and  vocabulary  skllis 
are  advanced  by  Increased  amounts  of  Instructional  time 
devoted  to  such  skill  development,  but  decoding  skills  show 
the  opposite  relationship,  perhaps  because  of  the  relatively 
low  quality  of  such  Instruction  found  1n  this  data  set. 

o..   Literacy  skills  tend  to  show  greater  Improvement  with 
increased  exposure  to  Instruction  -  the  nore  opportunity 
for  learning,  the  greater  the  skill  acquired.    This  rela- 
tionship was  1n  many  Instances  not  generic  1n  the  present 
data  set.    Instead,  more  time  on  a  particular  component  was 
correlated  with  growth  1n  that  component. 

o..   Finally,  some  site  contrasts  are  evident  even  after  site 
differences  due  to  entry  skill  have  been  removed,  but  these 
are  relatively  Isolated. 
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Summary  of  Spanish  Relationships 


o..    As  was  true  in  the  English  d«ta,  Spanish  language  level  on 
entry  to  kindergarten  1s  associated  with  above  He  ra  w 
performance   n  each  of  the  IRAS  component  literal  skills 
assessed  during  all  of  the  early  grades.  y  S 

°"  th*nT*  of  the  1etters      the  Spanish 

alphabet  1s  weakly   though  positively)  related  tnfJre* 

SSi.!*1?  ?lf0rmnce>  and   """S  t  e I  tuatlin  w  t  'the 

h900  if  e  Jcv  sk??fs  T serve  !s  a  general  !SLf  2  ?L 

l1teracy  sk1ll»    However,  in  all  subsequent  Instruc- 

elaJed^^e^t^  ?2LPerf0rmanSe  on  a  g1ven  ™*  m, 
over  SradS  fllll? rf°™n«  or.  that  scale,  Increasingly  so 

iJdlvldlal  ISIIJ;.  ^1"  En9l1Sh*  the  relat1ve  stan^1"9  of 
individual  students  with  respect  to  literacy  in  <in*n<eh 

becomes  more  rigid  with  Increased  school 

o..   Enrollment  1n  Spanish  reading  programs  1s  Dositlvelv  r.i-ton 
to  the  acquisition  of  Spanls?  liteVaJy   n  tSe  ea  l^gra^ 
?iIIicaSS°?  at1°Iub€comes  Eligible  1?I  the  lit"  g?ade  ' 
ItM*',   Vlm  th?  pract1ce  of  transferring  the  m6st  suc- 

$tU5f"tS  (w1th  pesPect  to  Spanish  literacy  sk! h)  1n 
Spanish  reading  programs.  1t  1s  understandable  thJt  length 

Hill  in  °Z?1  substant1ally  related  to  acquired 

skin  in  these  later  grades. 

o..   Relationships  for  both  observed  and  planned  Instructional 
S!"6St  that  (a)  Uteracy'skllls  1n  general  I  re 
advanced  by   nstructlor,  that  engages  students  1n  work  with 
text  materials  and  by  limiting  Interruptions  and  (b) 
decoding  ukllls  are  advanced  by  increasing  the  quantity  and 
deC°?1ng  1nstruct1on  and  decreeing  the  number  of 
students  in  an  Instructional  group. 

o..   Attendance  tends  to  be  positively  related  to  acquired 

lllVjy  Sk1  V*  fut  these  relationships  are  weaker  than 
those  found  1n  the  English  data. 

°"   VIZ  2ntr?StS:.even  after  entr*  sk111  deferences  have  been 

removed,  show  that  Spanish  literacy  skill  1s  more  advanced 

at  those  border  sites  that  provide  the  greatest  non-school 
support  for  Spanish. 


ISSUE:   Precursor  Skills  and  Reading  Achlevi 


snt 


<nn  .J},??**1  throughout  this  report,  entry  oral  language  and  preread- 
ii?h  M   Hrfre  ?LS°f1ated  f  th  read1ng  enlevement.    When  compared 
rlT^A     !\?1thJM?  m"  dev«l0P^  Skills  at  entry,  children  with 
relatively  better  developed  oral  language  and  prereauing  skills  at 
IIJ  5e"er  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  Instruction  offered 
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IMPLICATIONS:    Entry  English  language  skills  have  nerval 
lasting  effects  on  English  reading  .cSlJJtiS  t r! LTSe  £r  I 
elementary  grades    While  the  oral  English  growth  rate  of  the  owtii 
sample  proceeded  at  a  rate  above  the  exoectatinne  «?  »k.  «^.?  ? 
model    that  of  the  Low  English  Jntry  !ty£tt  Sm     grJa £  rlFl 

What  are  effect  ve  Intervention  strategies  for  ensurlnricademir 

ISSUE:   Nominal  Instructional  Program  and  Reading  Achievement 

The  study  examined  the  degree  to  which  the  number  of  years 
students  were  enrolled  1n  a  Spanish  reading  program  could  accent  for 
£?n !!  ?JJ1evement  "1<h1"        of  the  Instructional  Jeirs!  Tor 

llnl*  to  rZKaZ: }]mnt  1" .Spfn1Sh  rMd1n«  pro*ra,"$  1*  Positively 
related  to  reading  achievement  during  the  early  grades,  but  this  pel  a 

n  a°cnLh1P„b?hCrS  Bifl,1«1M«  1n  the  liter  graded.  ?Mldren  who  re 
placed  m  these  programs  are  generally  those  who  are  deemed  bv  the 

Ifil  !.  I  P      h  tJ?n   n  Eng11sh  at  the  P°1nt  fom*]  reading  1*struc- 

*L  n  l  h  52S?'  USMl1y  1n  'IB*  grade'   ^  chi1d™  remain  1n 
Spanish  reading  programs  until  they  a)  reach  a  predetermined  level  of 
oral  proficiency  In  English  and  (b)  have  attained  a  specified  level  of 
reading  in  Spanish  and/or  perform  at  or  above  a  specified  percentile 
score  on  a  standardized  test  of  reading  achievement  1n  English 
(usually  the  40th  percentile).    In  this  study,  some  students  1n  these 
programs  received  Spanish  reading  Instruction  for  one  year  before 
itni  SiH'Kl"1  t0  En211sh  re«<»ng;  others  remained  In  Spanish  read- 

l2ull  l^itnrV\ir  f0Hr  *,ars»  w1th  m%t  Mn9  transferred  to 
English  reading  by  the  end  of  third  grade.   Once  transfer  to  English 
occurred,  no  further  reading  Instruction  1n  Spanish  was  provided, 
except  during  a  brief  "transition-  period  1n  some  schools,   with  such 
criteria  for  transfer,  the  few  students  who  remained  1n  Spanish  read- 
ing programs  beyond  the  third  grade  were  likely  to  have  been  children 
wh°  "ere^avlng  troub1e  learning  to  read,  since  the  oral  English 
skills  of  most  of  the  students  by  third  grade  exit  tended  to  meet  or 
exceed  the  oral  English  criterion  for  transfer. 
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While  acquired  English  literacy  skills  wpr»  fn.mH 
negatively  associated  Slth  numbers  of  yea     TfVr^mn    n  IZilV* 
reading  programs,  there  is  some  indication  of  relit  JeW  sunJ?!?  h 
English  literacy  skills  at  fourth  grade  exit  for  SIS  i*r1o,\* 

doits  1t  correspond  to  the  level  of  literacy  that  l»nii?«   y?   ILl  * 
normally  achieve  by  the  end  of  third  gra5e?        XlldrlH  E  ^ 
tional  b1  Ingual  education  oroaraM  »  1n  trans1- 

5SS2M3  ^SSSSSr  * 

requisite  literacy  skills  1n  Spanish?   Does  tht  t lit  frJ-.  «!  2f 

ISSUE:  Quantity  and  Quality  of  Instruction 

miliiui^  LU|n!..d|eS..l^  n'litnV,ty iind  3"ality  "f  th«  Instruction 
aenvereg  to  bilingual  cmioren  affect  roa^nn  ^m^^^'i   hj  il. 

y  th "  rsfa  ?;r  r*±°:  ffdc"L  ^h^^I^S 

and  J£tLl°L^  the  $Ch00ls  hm  Pr1nary  responsibility 

Inst  !if  niltirSr^^'  ^  con!ro1'  ™"*o«t  Identifying* 
l«?h  P?tterns  thai  are  associated  with  success  and  failure 

vears    1s  !  h  I!  *!"  °f  read1ng  '""ruction  and  ;n  subsequent 
■* I  children?  6  surround1n9  Movement  of  practices  for 

0rim,H?Sat!?Ka1/5Se;rC!i  over  the  1ast  10  t0  15  yurs,  conducted 
!2X^y."1tihilSM-i!t!  from  the  9enera1  sch001  Population,  has 

,!."e11-f0unded  kn^«<l9e  base  that  allows  educators  to  point 
with  confidence  to  characteristics  and  actions  that  differentiate 
between  Instructional  settings  1n  which  students  successfully  master 
the  learning  goals  set  out  for  then  and  those  1n  which  student  are 

ll "InJ'hJrUSl*^1*   dent1f1w  and  scribes  what  effect  "  teasers 
do  and  how  effect  ve  Instruction  1s  accomplished  1n  effective 

iSS   «I  k2?  !ar1^*  *<?  of  the  "°st  em1nent  rMd1n9  "perts  claim 
i  Jl  lr«£?  JMCh!r$  1n.the  *st  schoo1s  kn0"  h0"  t0  turn  students 
into  proficient  readers  (Anderson,  Hlebert,  Scott,  a  Wilkinson,  1985). 

Research  1n  bilingual  education  and  related  topics  has  also 
accumulated  a  substantial  knowledge  base  1n  the  last  10  years.  The 
focus  on  academic  achievement  prior  to  and  1n  the  early  part  of  the 
uocade  led  to  more  and  more  Investigations  Into  the  Interaction 
between  differences  1n  the  languages  of  Instruction  and  the  language 
or  tne  student.    This  1n  turn  uncovered  a  variety  of  variables  that 
led  to  research  Into  school  anu  classroom  climate,  teacher  and  student 
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variables,  and  pedagogical,  soclo-cultural ,  and  leaal  i5«u«  Th,.e 
considerable  body  of  research  exists  that   peaks  SJJetlJ  E'lsUS!' 
related  to  language  minority  education.  erectly  to  issues 

When  examining  the  flndlnas  from  th»  inttr,,^^   i  ,  ^  * 
present  study  in  relation  to  the  knSledSe  bill  ^JEiL?!*  the 

in  monolingual  classrooms!  (b  s licit*" Jl  prJctlcJlf  !n  M??^!9*1"5 
classrooms,  and  (c)  less  reading  gal"  ll  KJSllSJIal "cllilPSSJi. 

Practices  Associated  with  Student  Academic  ***** 

Factors  present  1n  the  data  that  are  associated  with  student 
academic  gains  and  successful  or»dtirml  7«  hl»k  -     i?  student 


o.. 


o.. 


0.. 
0.. 


mateMal™!         (     °PP°Sed  t0  t1ffle  spent  "1th  "°n-textual 

[lUrJci0^^^3?1"9^  aCadem1c  verba1  interaction; 
literacy  skills  tend  to  show  greater  Improvement  with 

«*rr?"?VXP;KUre  t0  '""ruction  theP  m^rToppor  unity 
for  learning  the  greater  the  skill  acquired.  y 

Tnltnc^Vrl^ll  fraCt1"S;  re1*t1vely  large  amount  of 
instruction  from  and  Interaction  with  the  teacher. 

Ulf5^,<:fieVfnenf  "Potations;  use  of  tasks  of  appropriate 

Jin I2UJ  1eve1  that  cha,1e"9e  the  students  but  allow 
consistent  success. 


°"   HlIn5l5nJ«CJ;!r°0?<mana9?ment;  a11o"ted  Instructional  time 

2rm^r\^:vfor^1d^nioMrri:ooffls  that  are  reiativei> free 

roons^udTihe"^  SUC""ful  b1l1^al  class- 

o..    Use  of  the  home  language  with  Limited  English  Proficient 
students  some  of  the  time. 

o..  Use  of  English  primarily  during  Engl 1sh-med1 urn  Instructional 
periods  and  Spanish  primarily  during  Spanish-medium  Instruc- 
tional periods. 

Practices  Associated  with  Less  Student  Gains 

nr«-„aCl!r3  assocJat«<1  "1th  less  student  gains  1n  reading  In  the 
present  study  and  1n  research  on  monolingual  students  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 


0 
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o..    Amount  and  quality  of  decoding  instruction  (inaDDrooriate 


0.. 


0.. 


0. 


voJaSSaJ!  ?!JZ  9lV?n  \°  exo11c1t  '""ruction  to  develop 
™at«1«  fSJ2n!T;S1rs)  }"d  "^'-order  comprehension 
strategies  (beyond  those  of  comprehension  of  literal  facts). 

fSHS^f1"9  °l  students.  «*teh  may  not  be  In  the  best 

m££d  to  IS  ?Ch1ev1ng  Students-   C>>11d™  5e? 
assigned  to  the  lower  groups  get  locked  Into  an  Instruc- 

ch"a  h  tr\°L  "  the  range  of  instruction  de  vered  is 

such  that  these  students  have  United  opportunity  to  learn 

sMirsasr of  the  $kii,s  z 

strict!!*  "5!  °ftSMtwrku»^gn«»nts  for  low  reading  group 
tifllii!'.  2?5Jnt  r«Mrch  s«99«t$  that  seatwork  1s  quali- 
tatively a  different  experience  for  lower  achievers  thin  i«r 

S  9  hefr^r-  ^  tW°  9P0UPS  d1ffe^"  terms  Sffuecy 
use ?hf«  an?  ^appropriateness  of  strategies  * 
oltr'u2  IS  a1n       ach1ev«"*nt  difference  widens 

JUtwirTH^  S1eJ?r?  ar*  $pend1ng  le$$  of  their 
seatworK  time  1n  beneficial  ways. 

the  JSSStSSSL  IS'Jl"!!00-!  1"  tM$  study  exh1b1^  several  of 
tne  characteristics  of  effective  instruction,  and  for  the  students  (in 

rowtTrf„?a  6)  such,1 1"™<*1on  produced  approximately  a  yea  of 

measured  bv  oir?nrrlf  1**1™^  1n  Engl1sh  read1ng  comprihensfon  as 
measured  by  performance  based  tests  -  Instruction  makes  a  difference. 

rnnm<Wn„1ehSlm1lar*1n  5"*  ways'  var*at1on  was  noted  among  the  class- 
JSSi  Mil  J" !  °futhe  d1mens1ons  of  Instruction  assessed  In  Xe 
study     This  suggests  that  to  ensure  effective  Instruction  of  a  1 

SirS!'  ferta1"  1n>t1r"rt1o"«l  dimensions  need  to  2  st?InJthJnld 
Staff  development  should  aim  toward  training  teachers  to  (a)  monitor 

H£li02L!S?.?f  langUa9e  1n  tne  cl«sroom  L  to  provide  li»53c! 

Uudi It!?     t1C!  thai*",fi  Strong  formal  language  demands  on 
students;  (b)  make  optimal  use  of  textual  materials,  favoring  the*e 

workTi  U  X I.? IT:*15.!"  b?h  d1rect  instruction  and  1n?epJndent 
work,  (c)  Increase  Instruction  1n  word  meaning  and  the  higher-order 

I  and  to  strengthen  such  skills  through  mak?ng  this 
ITEEZI    a*?}1C1V  and  (d)  evalu«e  the  decoding  needs  of  their 
22  ImL VJ? ]«llh*l:  1nstr?ft!°"  °n  d*cod1?g  to  the  Ideniffled 
Jmonnt\     T„^J;^1n$truCt1on  exPl1c1t  and  limited  to  appropriate 
EE  111* ln*VV°n'  J5e  P:?Ct1ce  of  grouP1ng  students  for  Instruc- 
h,  ?  .?I!d?  °*reful  "ns^«rat1on,  not  only  in  terms  of  optimal  size 
but  also  1n  terms  of  student  membership,  permanency  of  the  group  once 
formed,  and  Instructional  treatment  provided. 
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ISSUE:   Site  Characteristics  and  Reading  Achievement 

The  sites  Included  1n  the  study  were  selfe'tad  tn  »rn^ua 
variation  on  several  dimensions  (e.g./slze! locloeSn^?! 
-  degree  of  urbaMdty,  concentrat  on  of  Hispanic  student  r ha rart*  • 

menCtSs°fsfthee  dTSlSncOT'   ^  Sl ^  cISJSif  2  '42"" 
exoected     rtr  IZu  J?  !?♦ 1anguage  and  11ter«cy  development  could  be 
expected.    For  English,  site  contrasts  1n  such  develooment  1 
tlvely  Isolated,  suggesting  that  schools  were  adliiltiM  IrhEf?.. 
practices  and  Instruction  to  accommodate  the  nSte  It  ?h! CK  !  "9  u  , 
population     Spanish  literacy,  SnThTot^M^S  mSrV™  „ 

SaVSJa^re?1^8         SUbStant1al  ^Wt11 
role  rSn:g 

home  language.    Prominent  among  these  are  locale  and  the  extent  IT 
which  the  language  1s  used  in  the  community  aid  the  JdVinI7ron2ent 

nJ"l\l*  the  r°  8  0f  the  home  1an9ua*  1"  the  affairs  of  7te°oZ  * 
and  of  the  community;  attitude  of  the  student  and  others  towart  ?E 
maintenance  of  Spanish;  and  the  extent  to  which  2r?tten  maSrlSir^nH 
fonnal  usage  are  available  to  the  students  1n  thl  ho™ !  lavage? 

Without  strong  support  from  the  home  and  the  community  student* 
n  transitional  bilingual  education  programs  are  not^keV  to  thieve 
high  levels  of  literacy  1n  Spanish.    Indications  are,  however  ?nat 

^!d!nt^^09^am$.^!n,  an5  are»  promot1n9  En911sh  fS  all 

students.    In  this  study,  the  students  on  the  average  were  acquiring 

Inl  2        1anguage  sk111s  at  the  rate  «pected  and  Ure  gal   no  ?n 

2!2  J12  kP?!  t5e  !yPe  0f  read1ng  ",M,ur«  uSed-    Further,  slightly 
more  than  half  of  the  students  were  reading  1n  English  at  grade  level 

5y  th\en?  of  second  grade'  *re  th«e  realistic  ^ 
fJSI  III  ?   /°r  S5h00ls  t0  ho1d  for  *«»«»ts  from  non-English 
JlI??I?  Jaffg:ou?ds  "ho  at  entry  1nt0  school  are  limited  in  their 

qeSerallJ  rIJ?Irti;ehgr0WJh  I**-  °f  th?"  youn9st«rs  similar  to  those 
genera  ly  reflected  by  mainstream  school  children  under  current 

schooling  practices  1n  public  school  systems  in  the  United  States?  Do 

the  growth  rates  of  these  youngsters  compare  favorably  with  those  of 

their  monolingual  peers  1n  the  same  school? 
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